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Nicotiana Tabacum 

The parts are (l) flower with calyx; (2) calyx; (3) corolla; 
(4) corolla laid open showing stamens; (5) stamens; (6) pistil; 
(7, 8, 10) seed-pod in different stages; (9) seeds. [Reduced.] 
From an unpublished manuscript (n. 842), executed in 1764, 
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Earth ne’re did breed 
Such a Joviall weed. 
Whereof to boaft fo proudly. 

(Elolyday, 1618; n. 137) 


Here lieth he had lived longer, if 

He had not choakt himfelfe with a Tabacco whif. 

(Gardiner, 1610; n. 96) 


INTRODUCTION 


I have always endeavoured to draw jrorn the fountain-head . . . my curiosity, as 
well as a sense of duty , has always urged me to study the originals; and ... if they 
have sometimes eluded my search, I have carefully marked the secondary evidence , 
on whose faith a passage or a fact were reduced to depend. Edward Gibbon 1 


I T IS related that when cunning Prometheus stole fire from the abode of the 
gods he carried it in a tobacco pipe. Being provident, his chroniclers continue, 
he supplied himself with sufficient store of the leaves and seeds of the “divine 
herb ” to keep his pipe forever lit. Thus fully equipped to civilize man he descended 
upon those who were kindred to him the Indians, who were children of the sun. 

Fire has its terrors—but not in a tobacco pipe, and Prometheus taught his 
disciples that ultimate use of it and how to retrieve the seeds he sowed from the 
fecund earth and how to perfect the Elysian plant. Thus he doubly befriended 
man—with fire and with tobacco— and then rested himself contentedly from his 
labors. With the aid of his pipe he was able to meditate happily upon the results 
of his magnificent adventure, while the rich smoke that nourished his thoughts 
rose—a fragrant wraith of defiance—to the gods. 

For these brave statements there is no other authority than the romantic 
poets. From the vantage of their whimsical vision they scoff at those who would 
provide a realistic nativity for a plant they call “sacred.” They concern them¬ 
selves not with those problems of beginnings which distract the scientific historians, 
but conceive of things as they might reasonably be in a poet’s world. Not all of 
them, it is true, credit Prometheus as the tobacco bringer, but all agree that the 
rare herb was at first reserved for the gods. 

But while the poets’ mythological fancies have done much to enliven the litera¬ 
ture of tobacco, its history is a practical matter depending upon the observations 
of exact and thoughtful men. The most universal of the social habits adopted by 


The excerpts and summaries recorded in the main 
body of this work and the individual accompanying 
introductory (and occasional concluding) notes com¬ 
prise an almost explicit chronicle of tobacco. But 
this combination could not invariably supply some 
highly essential collateral details, often obtained 
from works published long after the events recorded, 
nor could it always bridge, with facts or inferential 
comment, the lacuna:* which inevitably occur in such 
a chronologic system as has been employed to record 
the contents of this library. This Introduction will, 


therefore, present a general survey of the history of 
tobacco by correlating the mass of evidence provided 
by the Arents collection with the supplementary 
material derived from other sources. 

The works catalogued are referred to as “(n. 1),” 
etc., and the position of passages in them is indi¬ 
cated by signatures within brackets. Explanation 
of abbreviations, names, and signs is given in the 
References, pp. 179 jj. 

1 The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Vol. IV (1788), p. 111. 
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man, and the plant upon which it depends (together with its appendages and asso¬ 
ciations) have had innumerable commentators: chiefly the botanists who classify 
the living organism of root and stalk and leaves in its numerous varieties; the 
economists who record the vast commercial enterprises and the fiscal systems which 
developed from the satisfaction of this strange appetite of man; the sociologists 
who consider the various uses of tobacco in relation to man—an animal who smokes; 
and the archaeologist, the philologist, the scientist, the plain historian and others, 
each concerned with an especial aspect of the subject. 

Many scholars have thus joined to document tobacco’s complex history. The 
progressive record is unexpectedly vivid and entertaining, for the established uses 
of tobacco and the assurance with which its devotees indulge in it give no hint now 
of the evolution and trials through which the habit passed. Yet the complete 
recital of the plant so widely employed reveals a curious pattern in which are 
mingled tribal codes, religious rites, medical superstitions, cruel persecutions, eco¬ 
nomic exploitation, and an element in the humanization of society. Nicotian 
customs took on the semblance of religious systems, for the “divine herb” once had 
its old gods and its mythology, as it had its temples, its creeds and codes, its op¬ 
pressors and its martyrs, its missionaries and its adherents. From the social uses 
of tobacco there was developed in time forgotten a gospel of peace and fellowship, 
and the ancient fraternal etiquette by which it was expressed is still practised 
among us. 

Into every field of literary expression the subject of tobacco found its way, 
and there its friends and its antagonists contested its worth. In Europe and Asia 
priests fulminated against the use of the plant for pleasure; tyrannical monarchs 
sought to stamp the habit out; impassioned reformers cursed it with vehemence. 
Yet despite concerted opposition the habit progressed, for man had found in tobacco 
what its devotees proclaimed it: the anodyne of poverty, the great consoler, the 
democratic luxury. It was only for its value to mankind that it survived the ex¬ 
travagant enthusiasm of its partizans and the assaults of its enemies, evolving its 
own drama, its tragedies, its comedies. . 


T OBACCO has no literal history prior to the discovery of America. It has 
been customary, however, for scholars concerned with the subject to intro¬ 
duce it with notices of those practises indulged in by the ancients which bear re¬ 
semblance to the nicotian habits of the American Indians. 

Thus we are reminded 1 that a tribe of Scythians were accustomed to intoxi¬ 
cate themselves with the fumes which rose from an herb thrown upon glowing coals 2 
and that this procedure served to perfume them, 3 as they never bathed. Similar 


1 By Tiedemann (p. 206), Steinmetz (Aik., p. 973), 
McGuire (pp. 361-363), Comes (pp. 1 #.), Com (p. 
24), et al quoting Herodotus. 

2 Tylor (Primitive Culture, ed, 1889, ii, pp. 417- 

418) records (after Loskiel) a smoke-ritual of the 

Delaware Indians, in the XVIIIth century, which 

was “remarkable for its coincidence with the Scy¬ 

thian mode of purification after a funeral, described 


by Herodotus.” Both practises resulted in a form 
of narcosis induced by smoke. The Scythians prob¬ 
ably employed hemp-seed; the Indians, tobacco. 

3 In reporting the smoking of cigars by the West 
Indians the first observers thought it to be for the 
purpose of perfuming themselves. It may have 
been Luis de Torres (v. n. 14, note 3) who thus 
associated the novel habit -with an ancient custom. 
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indulgences were reported of the Thracians and Babylonians. 1 Hie Pythian priest¬ 
ess inhaled a vapor of narcotic quality before prophesying, and other sacerdotal uses 
of smoke are recorded. 2 Numerous commentators on the history of tobacco iterate 
the fact that Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Pliny, and Galen were among those who 
prescribed the inhalation of the smoke of coltsfoot, 3 dried cow-dung, etc., for the 
cure of asthma and other afflictions of the chest. These remedies were applied 
through a funnel or tube, 4 * as is demonstrated by Pliny’s recommendation of a reed, 
the calamus odoratus , s following Dioscorides’ advice of a similar apparatus. 6 The 
therapeutic value of smoking certain plants continued to be advocated and is in¬ 
cluded in the prescription for the cure of asthma, etc., by the learned Arabian 
physician, Avicenna, in the Xlth century. 7 Such agents were again advised by 
Dodoens (n. 17-A) and by Pare in the XVIth century 8 shortly before the period 
when tobacco smoke began to replace that of other simples for the cure of “windy 
griefes of the breafte,” etc. 

In the Graeco-Roman materia medica powdered herbs were recommended as 
sternutatories, 9 while chewing 10 —undoubtedly the most aboriginal form of using 
the leaves of a plant—was indulged in with the betel-nut, bhang, and other sub¬ 
stances of narcotic quality, by the natives of Asia, Africa and South Europe prior 
to the discovery of America. 


I T IS a matter of record, therefore, that the smoking, snuffing or chewing of 
various plants was practised from ancient times for several reasons. But there 
is no actual correspondence between those customs and the forms in which tobacco 
was employed by the American aborigines. The analogy lies less in the manifesta¬ 
tions of habits than in the desires and purposes of both primitive and civilized 
man. The ancient customs reported, as well as those displayed by the Indians, 
serve but to indicate that when man found suitable plants he adopted them for 
ritual, sanative, therapeutic and, later, for recreative purposes, chiefly in the form 


1 Tiedemann (pp. 206-207), Ath. (p. 973), Comes, 
et al., citing Pomponius Mela, Plutarch and others. 
Oviedo (n. 4) compared the supposed tobacco- 
narcosis of the Indians with the Thracian rites, and 
the state of delirium or trance induced in Haitian 
medicine-men who inhaled cohoba (long thought to 
be tobacco— v. n. 2) was often related to similar prac¬ 
tises among the ancients. 

2 Fermond, Monographic du Tabac (f, 1857), p. 
245. 

As will be seen from a number of the works cata¬ 
logued (vide infra, page 27) the smoke of tobacco 
had ritualistic uses among the tribes of Central and 
South America and probably in the West Indies as 

well. 

3 Coltsfoot, yarrow and other simples (sometimes 
mixed with tobacco) were still smoked for medicinal 
purposes in provincial England in the late XIXth 
century. 

4 These were later developed into pipes with a 
bowl. 

3 Nat. Hist., XXVI, c. VI; if. Comes, p. 2, n. 6 . 

6 V. Wiener (vol. ii), who devotes an entire chap¬ 
ter to “Smoking in Antiquity.” 


i Aih., p. 974. 

The practise of inhaling the smoke of aromatic 
herbs rolled within an outer leaf seems to have been 
anciently known in India. This is implied by a 
reference in the Kadambari of Bana (Vllth cent. 
A.D ) which reads (trans.) “cigars of scents were 
made and smoked.” (Dunhill, p. 35.) 

s Wi., ii, pp, 89, 96-98. The revival of inter¬ 
est among physicians in this form of medical treat¬ 
ment was undoubtedly due to the accounts then 
current of the therapeutic use of tobacco smoke 
by American Indians ( v. infra, p. 32, notes 5 and 6; 
cf. p. 28, n. 8). 

9 Wi, i, pp IDS /• 

10 The peculiar American Indian methods of chew¬ 
ing tobacco or coca, mixed with lime (cf. reproduction 
of Wissler’s map, infra, p. 18; it infra, p. 191), are 
often compared by scholars with similar practises in 
the East Indies and contiguous countries where the 
betel-nut was chewed. V. Wissler, p. 25; Dunhill, 
p. 71; Mason, p. 12. Chewing was practised also 
by the Australian aborigines, the leaves of the in¬ 
digenous Nicotiana suaveolens being employed for 
the purpose (cf. infra, p. 10, n. 6 , *1 1). 
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of smoke 1 and, less frequently, in the form of sternutatories or masticatories. 

It was only in the Americas that a single plant—tobacco—served to meet the 
recreative needs of widespread and often unrelated peoples, and also provided 
them with an herb often employed in their religious ceremonies. 2 

'The validity of the general belief that the characteristic nicotian practises of 
American Indians depended upon no alien traits, but were developed from an age- 
old use of an indigenous American plant, has often been challenged. 3 There has 
risen, as well, a chorus of doubt that the original habitat of tobacco was in the 
Americas. Before proceeding with this historical outline, therefore, it may be 
well briefly to consider the opinions of those who deny the complete detachment 
from Asiatic or African influence of the Amerindian tobacco habits; to indicate the 
causes or conditions which have led these dissenters to assume that the plant was 
known in Asia, Europe or Africa prior to the discovery of America; and to submit 
the reasons for maintaining the general conviction that all but one or two species 
of tobacco are of American origin. 4 

Some casual references to the opinion that tobacco was a native of Europe 
occurred in print during the latter part of the XVIth and the early XVIIth cen¬ 
turies. 5 Chardin’s Voyages , 1711, 6 however, seems to be the earliest work to record 
the fact that the primitive source of the plant was a subject for question. In 
commenting upon tobacco in Persia, Chardin stated that he had heard European 
savants discuss whether or not that plant (and sugar) were indigenous to the Old 
World or the New and he remarked that he had made careful inquiries in regard 
to the former during his stay in Persia. 7 He quoted the opinion of an Ispahan 
scholar that tobacco was brought from Egypt into Persia and that it was not a 
natural growth of the latter country “till within these four Hundred Years.” 8 
Savary des Bruslons, 9 commenting on the same subject, made statements of such 
similar import as to indicate that the source of his information was the reference 
in Chardin. 10 Ulloa, in 1772, 11 furthered the opinion that tobacco was very ancient 


1 The sacerdotal or ritual uses of smoke, chiefly 
among the Mediterranean people, probably spread 
from the incense ceremonies of ancient Egypt and 
are among the oldest rites of mankind. It may well 
be believed, too, that some plants were smoked for 
their narcotic quality or for medicinal purposes even 
in prehistoric times. V. Dunhill (pp. 35, 170) among 
others who refer to age-old smoking customs. 

2 1 he therapeutic uses of tobacco among the In¬ 
dians were insignificant in relation to the adoption 
of the plant as a luxury or for ritualistic purposes 
(&. infra, pp. 23 #.). 

3 V., for instance, the opinion of Dr. Kruyt (in 
Dunhill, p. 25) who maintains that the inhabitants 
of the East Indies “made use of tobacco, probably 
in connection with their worship, more than two 
thousand years ago,” and the theories presented in 
the pages following here. 

4 V. Prof. Setchell’s statement, infra, p. 10, n. 6. 

5 Cleland (p. 7) states that “Liebault, in his 

‘Maison Rustique,’ (published 1582 [actually 1570, 

1574, etc.— v. nos. 12, 28],) asserts, that Tobacco 

exists naturally in Europe; and that before the dis¬ 


covery of America, he had actually procured some 
in the wood of Ardennes,—a statement similar to 
that of Libavius, that it grows wild in the Hercvnian 
forest.” As Liebault was only born c. 1535, it is not 
surprising that this passage does not occur in the 
work mentioned. Magnenus (n. 234), disputing the 
opinion of Libavius, suggested that winds had car¬ 
ried the seeds of tobacco into the forest! 

6 The first edition, Journal du Voyage . . . 1686, 
did not contain the account of tobacco and of the 
use of the Persian “callion” [kalian]. These notices 
appeared originally in the Voyages (11. 486). 

7 This was on the occasion of his third visit, 1671— 
i 6 77 - 

8 N. 486, II [R/]. Chardin goes on to say that 
others credited the Portuguese with the first intro¬ 
duction of the plant into Persia, from India, less 
than two hundred years before, but he doubted the 
accuracy of this statement. {Ibid.) 

9 Diet, de Commerce, 1723--1730, s.v. Tabac en Perse. 

10 Des Bruslons is often referred to as the earliest 
writer who dealt with this subject (v. Ath p. 974). 

11 Noticias Amencanas, Madrid. 
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in the East, as did several others 1 who sought to justify their beliefs by botanical, 
archaeological, or historical evidence of a purely conjectural nature. 

Among these the renowned botanist, Pallas, is invariably mentioned. He was 
convinced, he w'rote, that the custom of smoking tobacco among the Chinese and 
the Mongol tribes long antedated the discovery of America and that the peculiar 
nicotian habits of these people were original with them. 2 In this opinion he was 
supported by several eminent botanical authorities, of whom Meyen 3 is most often 
cited. 4 This scholar agreed that tobacco-smoking was of great antiquity in China, 
asserted that he had observed “the same tobacco pipes which are still used ... on 
very old sculptures,” 5 that Chinese tobacco grew wild in the East Indies and that 
this Asiatic tobacco was “quite different from the American species.” 6 

While this heretical school never assumed any considerable importance in the 
past their opinions continued to be recited in various later works which dealt with 
tobacco. The ideas persist and reappear in new forms. Apparently the latest 
challenge to the belief in the American origin of tobacco occurs in Prof. Wiener’s 
Africa and the Discovery of America , 7 a work of impressive erudition. In several 
chapters, he attempts to prove, almost entirely on linguistic grounds, that the 
source of “tobacco” was the Arabic “tubbaq” (or forms of it)—the name of a 
plant (or substance derived from it), “obviously the tobacco of our day,” long 
known in Persia and Syria. He maintains, then, that this plant, together with 
its name and the practise of smoking, passed to the West Africans before 1500. 
Through them tobacco “found its way into America, half a century, possibly a 
century before the so-called discovery, chiefly in its sacerdotal significance,” 8 and 
it was later brought into the West Indies, Brazil, etc., by the negro slaves carried 
from the West Coast of Africa early in the XVIth century. Thus, he affirms, it 
was reintroduced into Europe. 9 

T HE silence of many of the early explorers to the Americas on the subject of 
tobacco; the ambiguity of the earliest references of apparent nicotian interest; 
the resemblance of characteristics of the American species to those inherent in 


1 V. those cited in Cleland, pp. 6j 7 ; Tiedemann, 
pp. 208 -209; Ath., pp. 974 ff.', NQ., No. 40, pp. 154 
fl; Comes, p. 189, et passim', and in the pages fol¬ 
lowing here. 

2 V. the quotations in Steinmetz, pp. 66-67; Wil¬ 
son, pp. 6 -7; and the reference in Cleland, p. 7. 

3 V. the trans. by M. Johnston, Outlines of the 
Geography of Plants (f, 1846), p. 361. 

4 Steinmetz, p. 67; Wilson, pp. 8-9; Mac., p. 5. 

5 In regard to this passage Wilson (among others) 
suggests that ‘such evidence . . . must not be too 
hastily accepted; for a profoundly scientific botanist, 
. . . may be very little qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on the value of such Chinese monumental 
evidence” as is here so loosely referred to (p. 9). 

6 V. infra, p. 42, in regard to the introduction of 
N. Tabacum into China via the Philippines. 

7 Philadelphia, f, 1920, 1922. 

8 Prof. Wiener contends, too, that by the same 
agency, sweet potatoes, manioc, yams and peanuts 


reached the Americas during the early XVIth cen¬ 
tury, if not before. The introduction of smoking 
and snuffing to the West Indies by negro slaves was 
an opinion tentatively submitted many years earlier 
by Prof. Lichtenstein {Travels in Southern Africa, 
1803-1806, trans. by Anne Plumptree, 1812, p. 310). 

9 Prof. Wiener s opinions on the migration of to¬ 
bacco and the assumed African influences on Ameri¬ 
can nicotian habits have not been accepted by those 
scholars best qualified to estimate their worth 
There is not space here to refute his contentions, 
but in the concluding volume of this history will be 
found references to the criticisms of Prof. Wiener’s 
work made by Prof. Dixon, Dr. Laufer and Prof. 
Setchell. V. the Glossary, n. 7. 

G. Schwemfurth (The Heart of Africa, N Y., 1874, 
p. 254) stated that “It is a great indication of the 
foreign origin of this [the tobacco] plant that there 
is not a tribe from the Niger to the Nile which has 
a native word of their own to denote it . . .” (cited 
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plants familiar to the Old World., such as varieties of Hyoscyamus; the appearance 
of seemingly uncultivated specimens of the plant in remote parts of the East or 
in Africa; the rapid and wide dissemination of tobacco from Europe throughout 
the East, which gave an air of spontaneity to its appearances there; the supposedly 
ancient pipes discovered in Irish, English, Greek and Roman ruins, and the high 
degree of development displayed by the Turkish and Oriental smoking apparatus 
early in the XVIIth century, etc., etc., are among the conditions indicated and the 
reasons submitted by those favoring the extra-American origin of tobacco (and, 
consequently, the associated uses of the plant) which have combined to give a 
specious plausibility to their contentions. 

But compared with the complete absence of any nicotian mention of tobacco 
in the writings of all early travellers to the East, the first recorders of the habits 
of smoking, snuffing and chewing in America seem explicit and voluble indeed. 
Nowhere in die works of Marco Polo, William de Rubruquis, Rabbi Benjamin, 
Vasco de Gama, Pigafetta, “Sir John Mandeville” and others who visited the 
Orient, etc. before 1500 will one find any reference to tobacco, although some of 
these authors were at particular pains to describe in careful detail all the habits 
and products of the people they saw. 1 Nor does any possible allusion to tobacco 
occur in the old books of the Hebrews 2 or Chaldeans, in Sanskrit works, in the 
Arabian Nights 3 or in the Koran.* The ancient monuments of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Chaldea, etc., reveal no trace of tobacco. 5 Had this prolific plant been a product 
of Africa or the Orient, it could hardly have escaped some notice, however slight, 
in this lengthy series of chronicles. 6 he very ambiguity of the first references 
made by explorers to smoking, snuffing and chewing in America, on the other hand, 
and the wonder with which these habits were regarded by other travellers there. 


by La., Africa, p. 13). Cf. also La., Africa (espe¬ 
cially pp. 3-9), and n. 98-A of this history. 

1 For further details, see Tiedemann (pp 209-211) 
who remarks (pp. 211—212) that even the XVIth 
century travellers, such as Postel, Belon, Gasper 
Balby, Newberry, John Saunderson and Rauwolf 
(who was a good botanist), were silent on the subject 
of tobacco. See also the authors cited in Comes, 
pp. 187 ff. (Steinmetz, in Ath, p, 975, has a passage 
containing similar information almost entirely de¬ 
rived from Tiedemann.) 

1 Yet some pious antitobacconists have not hesi¬ 
tated to weave it into Biblical history. In the to¬ 
bacco controversy which raged in England during 
the middle XIXth century, it was seriously pro¬ 
claimed from some pulpits that Adam had been 
tempted and had fallen from grace by the agency 
of tobacco. A tradition is said to exist in the Greek 
Church, recorded in the works of the early Fathers, 
that Noah was inebriated by the devil who made use 
of tobacco for that purpose. “ Ever since that time,” 
the fable continues, “God has laid a heavy curse 
upon tobacco.” (C. Johnston, Travels in Southern 
Abyssinia, 1844, ii, p. 92. The author thought the 
existence of the tradition a proof that the plant was 
known in Africa prior to the discovery of America.) 
Such whimsical conceits have done much to enliven 


the nicotian apocrypha, although they lack the merit 
of wit possessed by him who discovered the origin 
of “tobacco” in the Hebrew words, Tob bonus, Ach 
fumus, A ejus : “Good is the smoke thereof.” (T. 
Search, The Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1788, 
Iviii, p- 34 -) 

3 V. Hartwich (p. 87) in regard to an interpola¬ 
tion made to these tales, relating to tobacco, and 
La , Africa, p. 12. 

4 V. infra, p. 10, conclusion of n. 8, and n. 704. 

s Cf. 4 NO. II, July, 1868, p. 93. The blow-pipe 
has sometimes been mistaken for a tobacco pipe, 
just as certain carvings on Egyptian monoliths have 
been occasionally confused with sculptures of au¬ 
thentic pipes, etc., in Maya temples ( 0. infra, p. 27). 
Cp. Fairholt (pp. 43-44, n.) on some of the “ archaeo¬ 
logical evidence” presented on this subject. 

6 Throughout Asia, the common names for tobacco 
were chiefly dependent upon the Hispano-Portuguese 
form tabaco, or were of such vernacular character as 
to indicate that the plant had been introduced by 
foreigners (cf. infra, p. 42, and n. 158 “e”, n. 15). A 
few localisms for the plant exist in remote parts of 
Asia and Africa. The Chinese have no ancient 
character for the plant ( v. infra, p. 77, n. 4). The 
linguistics of tobacco are dealt with in various places 
in this history— v. especially the Glossary. 
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would indicate the complete unfamiliarity of Europeans with the plant and the 
customs associated with it. Of important inferential significance is the fact that 
among none of the tribes of Asia, Africa or Eastern Europe did tobacco enter into 
any rituals 1 such as those practised by the Indians of Brazil, Mexico, the West 
Indies, Virginia, etc. 2 The ceremonial use of tobacco in the Americas is almost 
sufficient evidence of its antiquity there. 

Upon the appearance of tobacco in Western Europe the first botanical writers 
who described it, such as Dodoens (nos. 5-A, 17-A), Mattioli (nos. 9-A, n), 3 and 
others 4 placed it in the familiar genus Hyoscyamus (of the family Solanacece ), s 
chiefly because of its narcotic quality. Among the early synonyms for N. Tabacum 
or N. rustica were Hyoscyamus Tertius , H. Peruvianus , H. luteus , etc. The con¬ 
fusion of some of the botanists and herbalists was increased, and the consequent 
errors of classification multiplied, when new specimens of the two chief species (in 
several varieties) of the plant, indigenous to America, became known in the Old 
World. 6 The seeds cultivated in Europe and Asia, too, naturally began to develop 
individual characteristics and to produce new forms because of changes in soil and 
climate. 

While almost all the old herbalists hailed tobacco as a stranger from the “new 
Indies,” there were a few who thought it a product of Europe. James I (n. 68), 
among others, remarked that it was a “common herbe, which (though under divers 
names) growes almost every where.” Later, the fact that no apparent historic 
evidence and sometimes even no tradition of its importation existed in far Eastern 
countries where tobacco was then being widely cultivated induced some explorers 
to assume that it was native to Africa, Persia, Java, Korea or some parts of China 
and the East Indies. (The tobacco plant easily escapes from cultivation and spreads 
rapidly in favorable climates. This fact must be borne in mind in considering the 
occasional testimony of travellers that they found it growing wild, and therefore 
seemingly indigenous, in remote parts of Africa 7 and Asia.) But for the most part 


1 Certain tribes of Eastern Europe and Asia hold 
superstitious beliefs concerning tobacco, which are 
of late origin. In Little Russia the Raskolniks called 
the plant “the devil’s herb” and offered it to the 
demons of the forest. In the Ukraine the plant was 
regarded by some natives as the personification of 
the devil (A. de Gubernatis, La Mythologie des 
Plantes, Vol. II, 1882, p. 357), and other similar 
conceits exist elsewhere in the hinterlands. 

The Palaungs (a Burmese hill-tribe) have woven 
tobacco into their social and religious life, for the 
plant is sometimes left as an offering to Buddha and 
the coffins of the chiefs are lined with it, etc., etc. 
(L. Milne, Home of an EaAern Clan, 1924.) 

Elsewhere in Asia the plant and the tobacco pipe 
have become objects of veneration (v. La., Asia, pp. 
17-18). The ceremonies associated with tobacco in 
these places, however, are fairly modern and were 
only instituted after tobacco became a highly prized 
part of the social life of the tribe. V. infra, p. 154, 
for references to the extra-recreative uses of tobacco 
among the Africans and the esteem in which it was 
held. 


2 V. nos. 26, 35, 36, etc., and infra, pp. 23 ff 

3 V. the cut in n. 9-A. 

4 Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) remark that the first 
observers of the plant in Europe were convinced 
that it was Hyoscyamus. 

s This embraces seventy-five genera and nearly 
eighteen hundred species, many of them narcotic or 
poisonous plants. The tobacco plant belongs in this 
mixed company, as botanists include it in the night¬ 
shade (Solanacece) family, in which occur, too, such 
innocent and familiar vegetables as the Irish potato, 
the tomato, the egg plant, etc. 

6 V. infra, p. 38. 

7 V. infra, p. 151, n. 5. According to G. Schwein- 
furth (Festschrift Eduard Seler, 1922, cited by La., 
Africa, p. 5) about eighty other plants besides 
tobacco, indigenous to America, were transmitted 
to Africa during the period of European colonization 
there. 

The smoking of tobacco, too, spread swiftly 
throughout the Continent, sometimes in the inte¬ 
rior long in advance of European traders or explorers 
(v. infra, p. 149 and n. 10 there). 
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these recorders offered opinions admittedly conjectural, 1 while others ignored or 
overlooked the fact that the tobacco plants reported in the Far East, etc., were but 
varieties of A T . Tabacum or N. rustica (both definitely of American origin and most 
common of all the species), with distinct features developed by years of culture. 
Lehmann, in 1818, for instance, unhesitatingly gave the name N. chinensis to a 
tobacco plant grown from seeds brought back from China, unaware that it was but 
a cultivated form of N. Tabacum var. fruticosaT It is known that tobacco (un¬ 
doubtedly N. Tabacum from Mexico or the West Indies) had been introduced into 
the Philippines by the Spaniards after the third quarter of the XVTth century; 3 
that varieties indigenous to Brazil reached the Portuguese colony at Macao (estab¬ 
lished 1557) probably before 1600; and that tobacco was brought into Japan and 
Korea about the same time. 4 Thereafter its spread about China, from the south 
and north, was a matter of brief course, and its appearance elsewhere in the Far 
East and in Persia, India, etc., was due to the extensive commercial activities of 
the Portuguese, English and Dutch early in the XVIIth century. 5 No reliable 
botanist of our own day has placed the original habitat of the tobacco plant (ex¬ 
cepting two species) 6 elsewhere than in the Americas. 

'he claim to antiquity of the pseudo-Roman, Celtic and Danish pipes, dis¬ 
covered in ancient Irish or English ruins, has been rejected by competent archae¬ 
ologists with such finality as to require no further consideration here. 7 Similarly 
no satisfactory evidence has ever been adduced that old pipes found in Greece, 
Rome, Turkey, 8 etc., were used for smoking tobacco. It is only in American 


1 V. the authors cited in NQ., No. 40, Aug. 1850, 
pp. 154 f- 

2 Comes, pp. 190-191. Cf. ibid., pp. 201, 248, 274, 
and his Razze, p. 30. 

3 Comes, p. 289, citing Careri, Voyage; La., Asia, 
pp. 2, 4, 17, 18. Comes {Razze, p. 23) considers that 
it was the N. Tabacum, var. havanensis which was 
introduced into the Philippines. The first cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant there is believed to have been at 
Luzon. V. infra, p. 42, notes, for the dates of its 
first importation into China, Japan and Korea, etc. 

4 There is an almost complete unanimity among 
the native historians of China, Japan and other 
Eastern countries that tobacco was brought in by 
foreign traders. Cf. infra, p. 42, notes; Dunhill, p. 
X02; and Satow, pp. 73-74. 

5 Cf. nos. 158 “e” and “ 1 ”, and the Index: Far 
East, Dissemination in. 

6 Setchell (p. 398) states that only two of the 
seventy or so species of Nicotiana generally recog¬ 
nized are undoubtedly extra-American: N. suaveolens 
and A 7 , fragrans, both natives of the Australian 
region, “closely related to certain Chilean species, 
and never used for smoking or similar purposes 
before the advent of the white man to the countries 
where they are known to occur.” 

Some ethnobotanists have assumed that the ab¬ 
origines of New Guinea smoked a native species of 
tobacco allied to the N. suaveolens and that the 
practise long antedated the period of European con¬ 
tact, and of colonization there. {Cf. Lewis, Use of 

Tobacco in New Guinea . . . i, 1924.) Dr. E. D. 


Merrill, however, presents evidence which indicates 
that the “native” tobacco of New Guinea is but a 
form of N. Tabacum. This was most probably in¬ 
troduced by the Portuguese who settled at Amboina. 
(“Tobacco in New Guinea,” Amer. Anthropologist, 
Vol. 32, No. 1, J, 1930 ) 

7 V. Wilson, passim; Fairholt, pp 152 if .; Barber, 
“Antiquity of Tobacco Pipes in Europe,” in The 
Amer. Antiquarian, Vol. II, 1879-1880, pp. 3-8, 117- 
122; McGuire, passim., Comes, p. 3; Dunhill, p. 208. 

8 The type of evidence submitted by several com¬ 
mentators on this phase of the subject may be 
demonstrated by the opinion, frequently quoted, of 
Ewliya Effendi (in Cleland, p. 7; Ath., p. 975; et all). 
In his curious book of travels he reported that a 
tobacco pipe was unearthed in a Grecian building 
in Constantinople, which was of pre-Mohammedan 
construction. It still, said the Effendi, retained a 
nicotian odor, and this was, apparently, sufficient 
reason for him to proclaim that the practise of 
smoking tobacco was undoubtedly ancient in the 
Old World. 

In reference to the unsupported opinion of this 
author, his translator, in the Quarterly Review (No. 
lxxv, p. 203), remarked that “smoking, having at 
first been prohibited by the Mahommedans as an 
innovation, and contrary to the principle of their 
law, the pipe had probably been inserted in the wall 
by some lover of tobacco, in order to furnish an 
argument for the antiquity of the custom, and, 
therefore, of its lawfulness.” (Quoted in A Paper: 
—Of Tobacco [W. A. Chatto], j, 1839, p. II.) 
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mounds and village sites that undoubted tobacco pipes have been unearthed which 
provide for most scholars ample assurance of the antiquity of smoking in America. 1 

The perfection displayed by Turkish and Oriental water-pipes early in the 
XVIIth century furnishes no acceptable proof that the custom of tobacco-smoking 
was practised in these regions before 1600 or thereabouts. It was the almost 
immediate popularity of the novel recreation throughout the Mohammedan world, 
India, and Persia which promoted the rapid development of the nargilehs , kalians , 
etc., for the use of the sedentary, indolent, leisure classes. These were evolved 
independently of the simpler pipes 2 modelled upon the specimens introduced by 



Persian Smoking the “Callion.” 

From Voyage s de M. Le Chevalier Chardin en Perse, 1711 (». 486). Plate XIX, Vol. II. [ Reduced] 


the Portuguese and the English. 3 But the prototypes of the complex mechanisms 
employed chiefly at first by the Arabians, Persians and Asiatic Indians, to filter 
and cool the vapor they inhaled, were undoubtedly the crude dakka (hemp) water- 
pipes of the South African aborigines. 4 It is very probable that the Arab 5 slave- 


1 Wilson, McGuire, Linton (p. 1), et al. 3 V. infra, pp. 41-42. 

2 Such as the Turkish chibouque described by Lith- 4 V. Dunhill, p. 135, et passim. 

gow, n. 179 (and cf. Dunhill, pp. 152 ffl). 3 Ibid., pp. 143-144. 
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Dakka and Persian Water-Pipes 

Figures i and 2 illustrate the more developed forms of dakka pipes: (1) with bamboo stem, (2) with gourd 
stem. The scale near the base of the bowls represents one inch. These are from Dunhill, The Pipe Book 
(London: A. & C. Black, f, 1924), Figures 127 and 128. 

Figures 3 and 4 are reproductions of the earliest published illustrations known of the Persian water-pipe 
(: kalian; Indian, hooka). They are from Neander, Tabacologia, 1622 (n. 148). [Reduced] The principle of 
these early Oriental pipes {cf. n. 158 “o”) is the same as that of the present-day hooka, but there are differ¬ 
ences in form and materials. The tubes of the old pipes, according to Neander, were of gold, silver or tin-plate 
{vide n. 148, note 10). See the illustration facing page 71 for a modern example. 
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traders first adapted these primitive pipes to tobacco and that they disseminated 
this novel method of inhaling the new narcotic throughout Asia Minor and the 
East. 1 The ingenious artisans of the Levant and of the Orient quickly improved 
upon the primitive African water-pipes, so that soon after tobacco became generally 
known in Asia, European travellers were able to comment upon the elaborate per¬ 
fection of the Eastern smoking apparatus. 2 

The evidence of history, literature, botany, archaeology, etc., briefly presented 
in the foregoing pages confirms, therefore, the general conviction that the original 
habitat of tobacco was in the Americas 5 and that the customs of chewing, snuffing 
and smoking tobacco were plainly derived from the aborigines there. 

T HE two species of Nicotiana most widely used socially are N. Tabacum and 
N. rustical While the exact original habitats of these plants are uncertain 
the evidence points strongly to the interior of Brazil 5 for the former and to Mexico 
for the latter. Long before the discovery of America both species had spread to 
distant regions, so that when the first Europeans came they found N. Tabacum 
prevalent throughout most of Brazil and north (excluding Peru, etc.) through the 
larger part of Mexico, while N. rustica occurred also in parts of Brazil, Mexico and 
the West Indies, 6 and was cultivated and smoked by the Indian tribes of North 
America east (and immediately west) of the Mississippi River and in the lower 
part of eastern Canada. 7 

The leaves of plants other than tobacco were smoked in some regions in North 
America, chiefly in the West, Southwest and in parts of Canada. Hartwich 8 pro¬ 
vides a list, derived mainly from Tiedemann, McGuire, and others, of sixteen 
such plants, the uses of which were largely abandoned as tobacco became plenti¬ 
ful and was found to provide a more agreeable smoke. But in some places these 
substances continued to be used in pipes even when good tobacco was obtainable. 9 


1 The opinion has occasionally been advanced that 
the water-pipe was in existence in Persia before the 
introduction of tobacco, being employed to smoke 
hemp. But, as Dr. Laufer {Asia, p. 27) indicates, 
this hypothesis is not substantiated by any direct 
historical evidence, for all the accounts we possess 
which relate to hemp-smoking in Persia are sub¬ 
sequent to the period when tobacco first became 
known there. 

In the East it was sometimes customary to blend 
tobacco with the extracts of hemp-resin, while, later, 
a mixture of tobacco and opium was to appeal to 
Chinese taste. 

2 V. the account of the Persian kalian by Terry 
(n. 158 “o”) who was in India 1616-1619, the illus¬ 
tration in n. 148, and infra, pp. 69 ff. 

3 Except for the two species noticed ante , p. 10, 
n. 6, Ifi. 

4 It is these two species with which this history 
most largely deals. V. infra, pp. 39-41, for botanical 
descriptions, etc., of these plants, and the Index: 
Botanies, and Herbals. 

s Setchell (p. 401) adds “and possibly somewhere 
on the lower eastern slopes of the Andes.” 


Not all of the tribes of Brazd smoked N. Tabacum, 
however (e. n. 26, n. 4). Plartwich (p. 48) suggests 
that narcotic plants (usually of the family Sola- 
nacece ) were often employed by the Brazilians. Cf., 
too, Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants (1902), p. 
140. 

The Tropic of Capricorn may be taken as a con¬ 
venient line to mark the southern limit of aboriginal 
tobaccos in South America {cf. n. 147). 

6 Cf. infra, p. 19, notes 9 and 10, and v. pp. 38, 
39 and n. 4 there. 

7 Cf. the account of Cartier (n. 5), and the Index: 
Canada. 

8 Pp. 32-33. 

9 Cf. Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley ('], 1848), p. 229; v. Cooke, The 
Seven Sisters of Sleep (f, i860), pp. 107-108, and cp. 
his Table, p. 369. 

Species of Nicotiana other than N. rustica grew 
wild, or were cultivated in the vast region west of 
the Mississippi, and some of these, too, were smoked 
or chewed. V. Setchell, pp. 403 ff., and the map 
(reproduced infra, p. 3 7) showing the distribution of 
aboriginal tobaccos in North America. 
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Ancient American Pipes 

Figs. I and 2, Ancient Mexican pipe of clay, “a” marks the bowl; “b,” the mouthpiece. (From Tiedemann, Geschichte des Tabaks, f, 1854, Plate I.) Fig. 3. “Handle 
disk” pipe, discovered in a mound in Hart Co., Kentucky. (Probably of Siouan origin— cf. West, I, pp. 207-210.) Length; 4 fi". Fig. 4. Indian pipe of fossil (ammonite), 
found in Pottawatomie, Kansas. Height: 4". Figs. 3 and 4 are from original drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents collection, of specimens in the U. S. National Museum. 
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For the most part, however, the natives of upper North America blended tobacco 
with other herbs. In those sections where tobacco was scarce, and for “winter 
smoking,” economy dictated this practise, but the usage among these Indians 
seems to have grown chiefly from a desire for a milder smoke than their imperfectly 
cured tobacco alone provided and to improve the flavor. 1 In the northeastern 
parts of what is now the United States and in eastern Canada this smoking prepa¬ 
ration was called “ kinnikinnick,” from the Algonkian word meaning “ that which 
is mixed,” 2 and each tribe had its individual formula for preparing it. It usually 
consisted of tobacco, sumac leaves, the inner bark of a species of dogwood, the 
roots of various pungent herbs, or whatever similar substance appealed to in¬ 
dividual taste. Oil was added to bind the dust. 3 

It was of course in the regions of the greatest abundance of tobacco that 
nicotian habits most fully prevailed, and from which they spread to other tribes. 
The origins and evolution of these habits may be only conjectured. 4 Perhaps, 
where the wild ancestors of cultivated tobaccos grew, chewing the leaves of the 
plant—a natural procedure with aborigines 5 —was first indulged in and continued 
by those tribes not readily susceptible to cultural influences. 6 Smoking- from its 
widespread use among American Indians obviously an immemorial custom—might 
very probably have been derived from the incense ceremonies of medicine-men and 
priests. 7 The means by which smoke was inhaled for recreative purposes were 
dictated by several factors, among which were the wild or cultivated state of the 
plant, the cultural development of tribes which smoked tobacco, the kinds of 
material most readily available for taking smoke, etc., etc. Thus in one area (the 
West Indies, Brazil and Central America) 8 it was customary to roll the small leaves 
of tobacco and to wrap them in a larger leaf of the same, maize, etc., resulting in 
the prototype of the cigar; 9 in Mexico, where a high degree of civilization existed, 
a tube pipe of tortoise-shell, silver, wood, reed,™ or clay (in many shapes), and a 
reed-cigarette 11 were in evidence; while in North America the pipe (in various forms: 


1 This preference is still in widespread evidence 
among cigarette smokers today (v. infra , p. 172, n. 4). 

2 McGuire (in Hodge, ii, p. 769) translates the 
word as “(what is) mixed by hand.” Cf. ibid., i, 
p. 692. 

3 V. n. 890; Linton, pp. 7 8; West, I, pp. 109-114. 

4 Hartwich (p. 49) presents the opinion that smok¬ 
ing originated in North and Central America and 
then spread south. He bases his belief on the use 
of many plants for smoking in North America ( v. 
supra)-, on the pipes discovered in ancient mounds; 
and on the almost universal prevalence of the pipe, 
in contrast to the absence of smoking in many parts 
of South America at the’ time of the Discovery. 
Smoking may, however, he continues, have sprung 
up independently in one or two places in South 
America. But cf. Radin, The Story of the American 
Indian [1927], passim. 

5 V. ante, p. 5, n. 10, for reference to the Australian 
natives who chewed the leaves of N. suaveolens and 
who were unfamiliar with smoking. 

6 Cf. n. 1. Snuffing was also practised chiefly in 
the West Indies and in some parts of South America, 
usually with the pulverized leaves of narcotic plants 


(zi. n. 2, and note 11 there), and, more rarely, with 
tobacco. The uses of the latter were almost entirely 
restricted at first to ritual and medicinal purposes 
(v. nos. 2, 95, etc.). 

7 V. infra, p. 28. 

8 V. numbers 14, 8, 10, etc., and cp. n. 4, n. 7 

9 Dunhill (p. 29) suggests the probability that the 
pipe was a development of the primitive cigar. In 
Brazil the pipe, although rarely referred to by the 
early explorers, was in use there, as well as the cigar 
(cf. n. 8, note 5). It was in Brazil that the Portu¬ 
guese learned the use of the tobacco pipe, which 
they carried with them to the Far East ( v. infra, pp. 
41-42, and Dunhill, p. 103). 

10 Dunhill, p. 30. 

11 V. numbers 4, 73, and 177. Perhaps the reed- 
cigarette was also in use in Haiti ( v. n. 114). 
While these “cigarettes” are regarded by some com¬ 
mentators as an intermediate form between the crude 
cigar and the pipe, it is more likely that they were 
an individual development, peculiar to the cultured 
people of Mexico, who also employed a straight or 
tube pipe. Cf. Mason, pp. 1-2, 6; and West, II, 
plate 228. 
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Various Types of Pipes from Indian Mounds in North America 

Figure i illustrates the general form called the “monitor” type. From Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (f, 1848) Figure 126, p, 227. 
{Cf. West, I, pp. 156/.) Figures 2, 3, and 4 are illustrations of casts of mound pipes (effigy pipes of stone; “monitor” or “platform” type) discovered in Mound City, 
Ohio. Lengths: sfg", 3 l /f", and 3^", respectively. Figures. Mound pipe from Chillicothe, Ohio. Length: 5". From original drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents 
collection, of specimens in the U. S. National Museum. {Cf. Squier and Davis— op. cit. supra, pp. 242-272; McGuire, pp. 310Dunhill, Chap. IV; and West, passim) 
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“mound,” tubular, elbow, etc.) composed of clay, wood, lobster claws, 1 metals, 
marbles and reed, sandstone or steatite, basalt, porphyry and several other hard 
stones, 2 was the common apparatus for smoking. 3 

We cannot here hope to trace the ancient migrations of American tribes and 
the consequent transference of nicotian habits. The subject Is vast 4 and much of 
it still conjectural. At the time of the Discovery the tobacco customs of most 
South and North American tribes had been long established, but the white man 
was to play an important part in spreading the habit of smoking among Indians 
unaccustomed to it and in introducing cultivated tobaccos into the regions where 
he settled. 5 


T HE recorded history of tobacco begins, appropriately enough, with the dis¬ 
covery of America. The natives Columbus met were in the habit of estab¬ 
lishing friendly relations with strangers by the medium of tobacco. While he was 
at San Salvador, the admiral had some dried brown leaves for smoking offered to 
him by the Arawaks, as a fraternal token. That ancient gesture, thus first observed 
by Europeans, was a common sign of amity with all Americans wherever tobacco 
was known. The white strangers soon adopted it and it was the only manifestation 
of Indian etiquette which became, in various forms, a part of the social rites of 
civilized man, developing into an almost universal sign of fellowship. 

Columbus could have had no prescience, of course, that in the uninteresting 
leaves he saw (and which he was to see again before he reached Cuba or Haiti) 6 
lay a greater share of the wealth he sought among the fabled Indies than all the 
gold Spain was to derive from its new possessions. 

Early in November, 1492, two of Columbus’ crew had witnessed the use of 
crude cigars by the Indians 7 of Cuba (or Haiti)—a circumstance later verified by 
Las Casas (v. n. 14). ('he mystifying habit thus reported—smoking, most popular 
of all the means whereby tobacco was employed—was of evident antiquity in the 
Americas. Surely no other native custom could have awakened greater interest 8 
among the adventurers than one whereby men apparently “drank” smoke for 


1 V. n. 158 “h”. 

2 V. the Index to this history, under Pipes; and 
cp. Squier and Davis (t, 1848), Dunhill, passim, 
McGuire, passim, and West. 

3 An exception to the otherwise exclusive use of 
the pipe in North America (outside of Mexico and 
Central America) occurred in the Southwest, among 
the Pueblo Indians. Prehistoric ruins in this section 
have disclosed numerous charred butts of reed- 
cigarettes, but as these do not occur in the lower 
archaeological levels, it has been assumed that the 
most ancient instrument for smoking was here, as 
elsewhere in North America, the pipe. The reed- 
cigarette undoubtedly came in from contiguous 
Mexico. It was succeeded by a cigarette with a 
corn-husk wrapper. (Linton, p. 9.) V. West, I, 
p. 314, and II, Plate 25. 

1 V. Wissler, passim; Radin {op. cit. ante, p. 15, 
n. 4); Dunhill, p. 25 el passim. 

5 V. infra, pp. 82, 86. Cf., too, McGuire, passim, 


Hartwich, passim, Wissler, passim, et al. 

6 “Under date of October 15 [1492] the Admiral 

found a man in a canoe, between the island of Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion and the island of Fernandma, 
who bore dry leaves of great estimation among the 
natives and samples of which the Admiral says were 
offered him as a present while yet he was at San 
Salvador or Guanahani. These undoubtedly were 
tobacco leaves.” Thacher, i, p. 360, n. 4. V., too, 

the introduction and first excerpt in n 14, 

7 V. ante, p. 4, n. 3. 

8 All of the early observers who commented upon 
the Indian practise of smoking tobacco were im¬ 
pressed by its novelty, and apparently knew no 
existing processes with which to associate it. If, 
therefore, the inhalation of smoke as a therapeutic 
agent was practised at all by Europeans at this 
period {cf. ante, p. 3 and n. 8 there) it was so infre¬ 
quent, or employed in such a form, as to bear no 
resemblance to the Indian habit of smoking. 
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This map shows the approximate extent of smoking and chewing in 1492. 
From Wissler, The American Indian (Oxford University Press, f, 1922) 


pleasure. It is because of the wonder this performance must have occasioned that 
there is some color to the theory that Columbus first imported the leaves or seeds 
of tobacco into Europe before 1500. 1 


1 So able a scholar as Henry Stevens, for instance, 
remarked that “Columbus brought home to Spain 
in 1493, nine or ten Indians, a few parrots ... a 
hammock, tobacco, etc. The tobacco (first noticed 
Oct. 17, 1492, as ‘some dried leaves’ among the 
scanty stores in the canoe of a Guanaham Indian) 
. . . was the greatest of all his novelties, and destined 
to become the grand source of individual consolation 
and national revenue throughout the world.” The 
New Lazos of the Indies [etc-], 1542-1543 (London, 
1893), pp. xiii-xiv. Columbus had observed tobacco 
before Oct. 17— v. ante, p. 17 and n. 6 there.) 


Other writers have not hesitated to state as a fact 
that this importation occurred, but we have no 
specific proof to this effect. Among those also 
credited with early introductions into Europe of the 
seeds of tobacco are Ramon Pane (t>. n. 2), Peter 
Martyr (ibid.)-, Cortez in 1519, Oviedo (n. 4), and 
Cartier (v. infra, p. 20, n. 7). (V. Comes, pp. 62-63, 
citing several writers who indulged in these conjec¬ 
tures.) But the earliest deliberate importations of 
tobacco seeds or plants into Europe of which records 
occur were those of Thevet (o nos. 8, 21), Hernandez 
(n. 114), and an anonymous mariner (0. n. 12, n. 7). 
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Chiefly because tobacco was so completely unknown in Europe the earliest 
allusions made to its use were confused or of an obscure nature. Indeed, that these 
observations related to tobacco at all may be determined only by careful analysis, 
or by the help of collateral evidence. 

In the first published 1 ethnological study of American natives, for instance, 
written by Ramon Pane, 2 is an account of the ritualistic uses made of a narcotic 
snuff called cohoba. Early commentators identified this powdered preparation with 
pulverized tobacco and for more than four centuries the belief persisted that cohoba 
was the aboriginal name for tobacco in part of the West Indies. We know now 
that a plant of narcotic power supplied the Indians with the chief ingredients of 
this composition. 3 It seems reasonable to assume, however, that tobacco was 
mixed with, and later wholly substituted for, this drug. 4 

The next notice of interest in this history, while not so inexplicit as the account 
of the cigar {supra) nor so indefinite as the original relation of tobacco to cohoba , 
is tantalizingly vague. This was Vespucci’s account (n, 1) of a custom which is 
now understood to have been tobacco-chewing, witnessed by him in 1499 on the 
island of Margarita off Venezuela. 5 That this masticatory was composed of tobacco 
seems to have been confirmed by an observation on the same habit made by Ferdi¬ 
nand Columbus (n. 14) in Central America, in 1502. 

Thus, before the close of the XVth century, Europeans had witnessed the only 
forms of employing tobacco for recreative purposes—smoking, snuffing, and chew¬ 
ing. Within the next few decades they were to have many occasions to see the 
use of the prototype of the cigarette in Mexico 6 and of the pipe in North America, 7 
thus completing their knowledge of all the usual modes by which tobacco was 
employed as a luxury in its original home. 8 

In the West Indies the tobacco plant (undoubtedly N. rustica) 9 grew wild and 
during the early years of the Spanish conquest was not cultivated by the natives. 10 
In Mexico, however, in the provinces of Yucatan and Tabasco, the Spaniards who 


1 This account was preceded by the observations 
recorded by Columbus in the “Journal” of his second 
voyage (v. infra, p. 244). 

2 First published in an abridged form by Martyr 
(n. 2), in full by F. Columbus (n. 14). 

3 V. infra, p. 195. 

4 In any event, cohoba and what relates to it is not 
to be ignored by the historian, for the native method 
of inhaling it (originally associated with Indian rit¬ 
uals) is the undoubted source of the snuffing habit 
introduced into France in the middle of the XVIth 
century. Indeed, it was this form of tobacco-taking 
which, in the XVIIIth century, was the only one 
approved by the arbiters of fashion in Europe (». 
infra, pp. 157#.). 

3 V. n. r and concluding notes there. The habit 
became widely adopted by European sailors later, 
chiefly because it provided tobacco in a form which 
eliminated fire hazards at sea. 

6 V. ante, p. 15, n. ri. 

7 V. n. 5 and Sparke’s account, infra, pp. 240-241. 

8 Tobacco was licked (when not chewed) by some 
tribes contiguous to the coca-chewing areas of the 


Andean highlands (Mason, p. 11). Wissler (p. 27) 
states that the chewing of tobacco was accompanied 
by various forms of eating and drinking it, etc. 
V. n. 287 for Biet’s report of a tobacco-drinking 
ritual. 

In various parts of Europe and elsewhere some 
members of peasant communities later adopted nico¬ 
tian habits as barbarous and noxious as those re¬ 
corded here. Thus it has been reported that in the 
hinterlands of Scandinavia the natives found pleas¬ 
ure in stuffing their nostrils with tobacco. Joubert 
reported that the inhabitants of Greenland delighted 
in drinking the offensive empyreumatic oil of tobacco 
which they sucked from the pipe. (Nouveau Manuel 
Complet . . . de Tabac, j, 1844, pp. 14-15, citing 
Murray.) 

» V. n. 4, n. 4. 

“ N. Tabacum (now almost entirely the tobacco 
of commerce— v. infra, p. 39) was introduced by the 
Spaniards before 1535 into St. Domingo from Yuca¬ 
tan, and elsewhere in the West Indies later. V. infra, 
p. 82 and notes 1-3 there for an account of these 
transplantations. 
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accompanied Grijalva in 1518 1 and Cortez in 1519 found that the cultivation of 
tobacco was an old agricultural art. 2 It was in these regions (and the West Indies) 
that the plant made its first triumphant conquest of those who were strangers to 
it. Chiefly in the form of cigars it rapidly became a part of the daily habits of 
Spaniards and their negro slaves/ thus indicating how, apparently, nature had 
intended it to satisfy the most diversified tastes of mankind. So popular was this 
recreative use of the plant among the white settlers in the West Indies that the 
clergy reproved it as vicious and unhealthy, just as others were later to proclaim 
(or imply) that by this ' heathen fume” the devil sought to wean Christians from 
their faith. 4 But, as Las Casas reported ( v. n. 14), their protests were unavailing. 5 

In the meantime, explorers were actively traversing the great reaches of land 
that lay north and south of Mexico. Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (n. 158 “a”), about 
1527-1528, remarked upon the eagerness with which the Indians above the gulf of 
Mexico made themselves “drunk with a certain smoke,” and in other works there 
are similar obscure allusions to tobacco habits. 6 But no reference to the tobacco 
plant in North America occurs before that published by Cartier, 1545 (n. 5), in the 
relation of his visit to Montreal, etc., in 1535-1536. 7 It is his account which first 
describes the use of the tobacco pipe. 

It should be observed in passing that the adventurers who recorded their 
expeditions were able to comment upon tobacco only when they had had the expe 
rience of meeting friendly natives, or of exploring the interior where the daily life 
of the Indians could come under observation. These conditions explain, in part, 
the silence on the subject of tobacco by some early travellers in America. 

As the Europeans established relations with the natives, and increased the 
range of their explorations, they must have had numerous opportunities for ob¬ 
serving this strange mode of using a plant for pleasure, and for indulging in it 
themselves. Thus the habit spread among the adventurers and mariners who 
sailed to and from the New World. 

It is a subtle condition of the practise of smoking that, once fully adopted, it 
should be generously shared, so that each addict of the “divine herb” becomes its 
patron and genial propagandist. If this be true now, how much more evident it 


1 V. infra, pp. 205- 206. 

2 The native methods were so satisfactory that 
their principles were retained by the Spaniards for 
almost three and a half centuries. 

3 V. infra, p. 204. 

4 V. infra, p. 56, n. 1. 

5 It was the rapid growth of the tobacco habit 
among their own people in the West Indies and 
Mexico which first indicated to the Spaniards its 
economic value, and which instituted one of the 
most profitable trades carried on by them with any 
product of the New World. V. infra , p. 82. 

6 V. n. 158 “b” and notes. Ponce de Leon in 
1512 and Verrazano in 1523 are said to have ob¬ 
served the use of tobacco in Florida (0. Comes, p. 
45 ; Corti, p. 57; et al.), but the historical bases for 
these opinions are obscure. (Indeed, in “Verrazano 
the Navigator,” a paper read before the Amer. Geo¬ 
graphical Soc., N. Y., Nov. 28, 1871, the author, 


J. C. Brevoort, specifically stated that Verrazano 
fails to mention the use of tobacco.) 

The Portuguese explorer Cabral, who was on the 
coast of Brazil in 1500, witnessed what was appar¬ 
ently a pipe-smoking ritual. But the violent effects 
of the vapor inhaled by the medicine-men suggest 
that some powerful narcotic plant was employed in 
these ceremonies—not tobacco Cf. the account in 
J. Osorio, De rebus Enibwnuelis Regis Lusilailiae, 
Lisbon, 1571 (on E 2 h ) 

1 Gondolff (Le Tabac dans le Nord de la France, f, 
1910, p. 3) suggests the probability that Cartier 
introduced tobacco seeds into France at this time. 
I his patriotic assumption is of very doubtful valid¬ 
ity. Not all of the early explorers had so scientific 
an interest m an apparently worthless plant— 
commercially valueless for many years after the 
Discovery—as their biographers would have one 
believe (». ante, p. 18, conclusion to note there). 
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California and North Dakota Indian Pipes 

Figure 1. All-wood pipe of the Hupa Indians. Length: 15". (Cf. McGuire, Figure 27, page 392.) Figure 2. Tomahawk pipe, Dakota Sioux. 
From Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. Length: bowl and blade, ioj 4 "; handle, 20 fi". This pipe is known as the Minnewaukan type. (Cf. West, II, 
Plate 244, Figure 6; and on tomahawk pipes, v. the same, I, pages 317-325.) Figure 3. Carved wood pipe, McCloud River Indians, Shasta Co., 
California. Length: 12^6". From original drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents collection, of specimens in the United States National Museum. 
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must have been in a day when all the associations of tobacco were novel and 
inviting. Added to their frank pleasure in the acquisition of this Indian custom 
there would have been a very natural desire on the part of returned adventurers 
to astonish their less restless friends and families at home with a display of the 
newly acquired habit. 1 

Thus, no one may say with certainty just when the tobacco plant and the 
smoking of it originally reached Europe. It seems only reasonable to infer, in 
relation to the conditions then existing, that both became known first in Spain and 
Portugal quite early in the XVIth century, 2 and a little later in Belgium, France 
and England. 3 Smoking must have been restricted at first to sailors and perhaps 
some initiates in seaport towns. It was only when the habit had become fairly 
fixed among civilians that there was any necessity for importing the plant in 
quantity. 4 Perhaps some enterprising mariners had attempted, quite early, to 
convey the leaves home, but until the proper means of curing and transporting 
tobacco were understood, the first efforts would have resulted in spoiled cargoes. 
It seems highly probable that, during this period, some sailors would have thought 
to bring back with them the seeds of tobacco, to insure a supply of the coveted 
leaf for themselves at home. 5 

In Spain the use of the cigar learned in the West Indies was most prevalent 
and continued in greatest popularity until the general acceptance of the cigarette. 6 
The Portuguese and English adventurers early habituated themselves chiefly to the 
pipe, 7 although some of them appear to have accepted the cigar, 8 while the French 
may, too, at a fairly early date have adopted the pipe for recreation. 9 The form in 
which tobacco was smoked by members of these four Western European nations, 
therefore, was largely determined by their colonists in the Americas, and by the 
localities explored by their seamen. 

It was with the commencement of the second half of the XVIth century that 
the history of tobacco really began to assume shape and interest. From that time 
on tobacco was much in evidence in Europe as is attested by many chroniclers. At 
first, as will be shown, its annals relate chiefly to the growth of a medical super¬ 
stition, just as, a little later, they were to record almost entirely the progress of a 
social habit. 

As the practise of smoking tobacco began to grow among seafarers and others, 
and to attract popular interest, the botanists and scientific men required specimens 
of the plant which nourished the habit. It was for this reason chiefly that indi¬ 
vidual introductions of tobacco (in seeds or whole plant) occurred in Belgium, 
France, Portugal, and Spain before 1560. 


1 See the account in Pennant (n. 893) of the three 
sea captains who are said to have first smoked segars 
publicly in London—a demonstration which startled 
civilians flocked to see. In the work of Pena and 
De l’Obel (n. 13) it is particularly remarked that all 
sailors who returned from the Americas smoked. 

a As the kingdom of Naples was under Spanish 
control then it is thought likely that foreign soldiers 
smoked there early in the XVIth century (v. the 
introd. to n. ri). 

3 V. nos. 5 -a, 12 (21), and 13. 


4 V. infra, p. 82. 

5 V. the concluding notes to the excerpts in nos. 
31 and 36 for later XVIth century importations into 
England. 

6 V. infra, pp. 168 ft. 

7 Acquired from the contact of the first with Bra¬ 
zilian natives (v. ante, p. 15, n. 9) and, of the latter 
with the Indians of Virginia, etc. (v. n. 36). 

8 Cf. n. 13 and Dunhill, p. 102. 

9 Cf. nos. s and 36 (last 1 [ of concluding note), 
and v. infra, p. 45, n. 9. 
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The exact date and place of the first appearance of the tobacco plant in 
Europe cannot now be definitely ascertained but what is apparently the earliest 
record of its growth in the Old World is that provided by Dodoens (n. 5-a). It is 
very likely that a variety of N. rustica was cultivated in some physic garden in 
Belgium by 1554 / as Dodoens implies, although the old herbalist does not classify 
it as a new plant from America or differentiate it from horticultural specimens 
familiar to European botanists. 

Andre Thevet ( v . nos. 8, 21) stated that, upon his return from Brazil, 1556, he 
had brought with him the seeds of petun (N. Tabacum ) and planted them in his 
garden in Angouleme. Within a year or two, a Flemish mariner, on his way from 
Florida, conveyed the seeds of N. rustica into Portugal, where they were cultivated 
in the royal garden at Lisbon, probably under the care of the historian, Damiao 
de Goes. 2 Hernandez, who had gone to Mexico to collect its natural curiosities, 
included among them either the seeds of tobacco or specimens of the plant upon 
his return to Spain, 1558-1559 ( n * 114). Of the accuracy of these latter dates and 
introductions we are assured by many contemporary and later vouchers and they 
represent the first certain importations of tobacco seeds (or plants) into Europe. 

The plants tended by Thevet in Angouleme flourished quietly and were to 
remain secluded until challenged by a new arrival; 3 those brought back by Her¬ 
nandez adorned the royal gardens of Spain and spread into private grounds with¬ 
out much comment except upon their beauty; 4 but the Floridan tobacco cultivated 
in Lisbon was destined for great fame and a strange career. 


B EFORE entering into this special phase of tobacco’s history, it is necessary to 
consider the extra-recreative uses of the plant by American Indians. Almost 
all of the early historians who commented upon it noticed the religious esteem in 
which it was held by the aborigines. Tobacco was eminently fitted for primitive 
rituals: it contained within itself forces which could induce a form of narcotism or 
trance 5 (and, thus, to the aborigines, it was one of the plants endowed with super¬ 
natural powers); it was aromatic and therefore suitable as incense; it was beautiful, 
and sometimes majestic, in bloom; and, as it was consumed by fire—the cleanser— 
it mysteriously disappeared into the great void, the abode of gods and departed 
spirits, to whom the breath of the pipe was sweet. There were solemn tobacco 
ceremonies that none dared neglect: the powder of the precious herb cast upon 
stormy waters would mollify the angry gods (n. 36) or bring good fortune to fisher¬ 
men ( ibid .); the smoke blown over warriors would endow them with fortitude 
(n. 26); while the same element or its dust would drive away evil spirits or cure a 
sick child. Before one destroyed a rattlesnake it was needful that tobacco be 
sprinkled upon its head so that its spirit would be placated, and if one killed a bear 
the pipe of peace must be placed in its mouth and the fumes blown down its throat 


1 Schwab (Der Tabakban, 1852, p. x; cited by 
Comes, p. 75) affirms that tobacco was cultivated 
in Holland from 1561. 

7 V. nos. 12, n. 7 and 28, n. 3. 

3 V. nos. 12 and 21. 

4 V, infra, p. 247. 

5 Cf. nos. 4, 10, etc. Several authorities have re¬ 


marked upon the fact that the Indian was more 
readily susceptible to the effects of narcotics than the 
average European, The full inhalation of tobacco 
smoke as then practised bj' medicine-men, chiefly in 
South America, and by some lay members, would 
quickly produce a state of stupefaction in those who 
indulged in the practise. 
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as an offering to its ghost. 1 As an essential preliminary to any important under¬ 
taking the Osages would smoke a pipe with an invocation such as “Great Spirit, 
come down to smoke with me as a friend! Fire and Earth, smoke with me and 
help me to overthrow my foes!” 2 The Sioux lifted their calumets 3 and cried 
“Smoke, sun!”; and the gods of rain and thunder received like tributes. 4 There 
were shrines where an offering of tobacco was left to insure the success of prayers; 
among some tribes the culture of the sacred plant became the charge of those 
especially selected by supernatural revelation 5 and all members joined in religious 
festivals when it was sown; 6 there were proud tribes to each of which a pipe had 
been presented by the Great Spirit Himself 7 and to which no evil could come 
whilst they cherished it. 

A considerable portion of the folklore of North American Indians is concerned 
with tobacco and with pipes, while their chants and fireside tales, which praised 
the plant as a balm for unhappiness, a comfort to the body, an aid to wise counsel, 
etc., are suffused with gratitude to the Spirit who so beneficently bestowed the 
venerated herb upon man. 8 Tobacco was intimately woven into the social and 
religious life of these aborigines and its ritualistic values were preserved in numerous 
forms and by various sacred pipes. 9 There were pipes for special uses and occa¬ 
sions: to declare war or to make peace; to celebrate a confederacy or to elect a 
chief; to commence a hunt or to gather a harvest, etc., etc.; but the instrument 
most popularly associated with Indian ceremonials in North America was that 
referred to simply as the calumet, 10 or pipe of peace, etc. This object had great 


1 V. John Hawkins, “The Ceremonial Use of To¬ 
bacco” (in The Pop. Science Monthly, June, f, 1893, 
pp. 173 jf.), from whose valuable paper (partly based 
on Wilson’s sketch— v. References, infra , p. 185) some 
of these references have been derived. For further 
notices of this subject see Linton (p. 23), Mason (p. 
2), Dunhiil (pp. 5, 23, 47), and the works cited in the 
Index of this history: Ritualistic uses. 

2 Tylor (op. cit. ante, p. 4, n. 2), Vol. II, p. 383, 
and cf. ibid., p. 417. 

3 Cf. Marquette in Hennepin, n. 433, and n. 730 
[Vol. V, M* b ref.]. 

4 The purpose of most of these ceremonial uses of 
tobacco was to propitiate the “ presiding genius of” 
the four “terrible natural elements”: air, water, fire 
and the sun, with the most precious of plants (v. 
Bruce, i, p. 161). 

s Linton, p. 7. 

6 Tobacco is still grown for ceremonial purposes 
in North America— v. Setchell (pp. 398-399) who 
collected evidence of the use of nine species or vari¬ 
eties, either grow ing wild or in aboriginal cultivation, 
by different tribes of American Indians. 

7 V. n. 92 and cf. n. 730 [Vol. V, N M a ref.]. V. Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report of the MSS. of Lord Middleton 
(preserved at Wollaston Hall), p. 195, quoted by 
Mac., pp. 14-15. 

8 Bruce (i, p, 160) observed that it was especially 
remarkable that the Indians should have regarded 
tobacco in the nature of a divine gift “when it is 
recalled that the plant could be produced by the 
proper expenditure of labor in unlimited quantities, 
differing in this respect from copper, pearl, and puc- 


coon, by which the aborigines set the same extrava¬ 
gant store.” 

9 For ceremonial uses of tobacco among modern In¬ 
dians, together with some valuable data on tobacco 
rituals among the aborigines, consult the Annual 
Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash¬ 
ington, 1879-1880 to date. Index vol. (48th Report) 
1933, under Calumet, Pipes, Tobacco, etc., and West, 
I, passim , and II, plates 182, 189, etc. 

10 This word (the Norman-French form of the lit¬ 
erary French chain-met) is a parallel of chahimemt 
(for chalemeav ) or Old French chalemel, from the low 
Latin calamellus, a diminutive of Latin calamus-. 
reed. It was applied by the French in Canada to 
those plants of which the stems served as pipe-tubes 
and to the pipe itself. 

It was actually the stem or shaft alone which was 
the object of veneration “From the meager de¬ 
scriptions of the calumet and its uses it would seem 
that it has a ceremonially symbolic history inde¬ 
pendent of that of the pipe; and that when the pipe 
became an altar, by its employment for burning 
sacrificial tobacco to the gods, convenience and con¬ 
vention united the already highly symbolic calumet 
shafts and the sacrificial tobacco altar, the pipe 
bowl; hence it became one of the most profoundly 
sacred objects known to the Indians of northern 
America.” (J N. B. Hewitt, in Hodge, i, p. 192.) 
See the legend to the illustration facing. There are 
numerous accounts of the calumet in this history: 
v. nos. 181, 425, 433, 453, 730, 785, 813, 890, etc., 
and v. also McGuire, pp. 504 jf., Hewitt, in Hodge, 
i, pp. 191-194, and West, I, pp. 231-278. 
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INTRODUCTION 


symbolic significance: it could bind a vow 3 insure friendships, guarantee hospitality, 
serve as a flag of truce, etc., etc., and the acts it sealed were inviolable. It was 
entrusted to a specially selected guardian and was employed on the most solemn 
occasions. Its offices in effecting amity were celebrated in the wide!3' diffused 
calumet dance, 1 and the traditions of many tribes are still expressed b)t its various uses. 



The Calumet of Peace Dance 
Part of a ceremony performed by the Chitimacha 
Indians (So. Louisiana). From Le Page du Pratz, 
Ilistoire de la Louisiane, 1758 (n. 812), Vol. I, p 105 


While the evidences of ritual uses of tobacco in South and Central America 
and in Mexico are scanty they are nevertheless convincing. The plant was prob¬ 
ably held in religious esteem to a far greater extent than can now be accurately 
ascertained. 2 Records of its sacerdotal significance in Mexico and in Central 
America 3 fortunately still exist. The representation of a priest smoking, carved in 
a sculpture of the ancient “Temple of the Cross” at Palenque, 4 and figures engaged 


1 V. nos. 433 and 890. 

2 Tuan de Torquemada stated that in Mexico 

tobacco was regarded as the incarnation of the god¬ 

dess Cihuaeohuatl (Comes, p. 19, n. S, who cites 


the 1723 edition of De la monarquia Indiana). 

3 Cf. Hawkins (f, 1893), pp 180-181. 

4 See the reproduction on the page facing (Fig 2), 
from Brasseur de Bourbourg’s work. 
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Figure i. 


Figure 2. 


Figure 1. The representation of a smoker (middle section, right) is one of several similar figures in the 
Troano MS. w T hich display the use of the tube pipe in ancient Mexico. (Cf, McGuire, page 371, and Cyrus 
Thomas reference there; Dunhlll, pages 24, 30.) From Brasseur de Rourbourg, Manuscrit Troano. Etudes 
sur le Sysleme Graplnque et la Langue des Mayas (Paris, 1869-1870). Vol. I, Plate XXV*. [Reduced] 

Figure 2. A bas-relief carved on a slab originally part of the “Temple of the Cross” at Palenque (Chiapas, 
Mexico). This is the oldest American sculpture known which displays a smoking function. It illustrates a 
primitive form of the pipe, a tube probably 8-9" long. The figure probably represents a priest engaged in the 
ancient ceremony of blowing smoke to the four corners of the earth. (Cf. McGuire, pp, 363-364; Dunhill, pp. 
23-24 ) F rom Brasseur de Bourbourg, Recherches sur les Ruines de Palenque (Paris, 1866). Plate 24. [Reduced] 


in similar action in the Maya picture-writings 1 are often cited as part of the evidence 
which indicates that tobacco rituals were established among the Mayas. Some 
modern tribes of Mexico, continuing an ancient custom, blow smoke to the four 
cardinal points on religious occasions. 2 De Lery (n. 2.6) and others 3 reported 
ceremonies depending upon tobacco, practised by South and Central American 
tribes. The testimony presented makes it clear, therefore, that wherever it was 


1 In the Troano MS.— v. the illustration (Fig. i) 
reproduced here. 

2 Mason, p. 8. Many tobacco rites still exist, as 
well, among the primitive tribes of South and Central 
America, as remarked upon by several investigators. 


Darwin observed that the Indians of Patagonia wor¬ 
shipped a sacred tree with tobacco and its smoke 
(v. De Gubernatis— op. cit. sup. p. 9, n. 1—pp. 336- 
337) 

3 V. nos. 269, 287, 315, etc. 
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readily available, tobacco had an age-old sacerdotal use and symbolic significance 
in South 1 and Central as well as in North America. 

It may well be believed that the pipe was at first an esoteric implement and 
that the smoking of tobacco was originally confined to sorcerers, priests and 
medicine-men. The pipe served as the medium whereby the inspired members 
of the tribe could communicate with the spirits who were thought to control every 
object and action of daily life. Through migrations, the interchange of tribal 
customs, the abundance of tobacco in some places, the ease by which the practise 
of smoking was acquired, etc., etc., the plant gradually passed from its sacerdotal 
exclusiveness to a general indulgence in its use, although its essential sacrosanct 
character was preserved even where smoking was most common. Indeed, tobacco 
satisfied the simple requirements of primitive psychology as being preeminent 
among plants as a religious offering, for it had come from the priests to the people, 
was communally shared, and was highly prized for the private satisfaction it 
afforded each smoker. 

As diseases were, to the primitive mind, the work of evil spirits, it was neces¬ 
sary to appease these malignant forces with the incense of the best of herbs. Medi¬ 
cine and religion, it has been remarked, are not separable in the reasoning of 
aborigines and pipe-smoking, as a species of magic, thus acquired a sacred character 
among the Indians. 2 But despite the esteem in which the American natives held 
tobacco, their belief in its divine origin and the rituals by which they expressed 
their regard for it, the therapeutic uses of the tobacco plant were inconsiderable 
among them. The medicine-men of some tribes employed the smoke as a remedial 
agent and probably partly as a disinfectant, 3 though it may also have been that 
the acrid smoke served as a screen which concealed their actions. 4 Elsewhere it 
was used by lay members of the tribe as a relief for asthmatic and catarrhal com¬ 
plaints, 5 etc., especially when mixed with other herbs, in themselves sanatory. 
While in some localities in South America natives indulged in the practise (probably 
originally confined to their witch-doctors) of swallowing smoke fully in order to 
produce intoxication or trance, 6 cigarettes, pipes or cigars were usually employed 
only for sensual gratification or as a digestive aid. The chewing of tobacco mixed 
with lime or powdered shells, to relieve thirst when on fatiguing journeys, was 
customary among several Central and South American tribes. 7 Except for these 
few simple forms, there appear to have been practically no other aboriginal thera¬ 
peutic uses of tobacco. 8 


1 This opinion is confirmed by the researches of 
Ehrenreich, Koch-Griinberg and Von den Steinen 
who are the chief authorities given by Gunther Stahl 
in his chapter on the significance of tobacco in the 
legends and myths of South American aborigines. 
V. Stahl’s paper “Der Tabak lm Leben siidameri- 
kanischer Vdlker” (in Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 57 
Jahrgang, 1925 Heft 1/2). Cf. Loven, Uber die 
Wurzeln der Tainischen Kultur, I, 1924, pp. 369-370. 

2 Dunhill, pp. 47-48. 

3 V. an illustration in n. 8 and text in n. 10; cf. 

Hawkins (f, 1893), p. r8r. 

* For a reference to the survival of these practises 

in South America v. n 8, note 7. 


5 Cf. nos. 8, 21, 36, 39, etc. 

6 V. ante, p. 23, n. 5, and Tylor (op. cit. ante, p. 4, 
n. 2), p. 417. Some European tribes practised this 
violent form of smoking, too— v. nos. 307, 461. 

1 V. nos. 1, 15, 158 “c”, etc. 

8 V. the article “Tobacco as a Cure for Ailments,” 
by H F. S[chwarz], in Natural History, The Journal 
of the American Museum, Vol. XXI, No. 3, 1921, pp. 
317 ff. This deals partly with the sacred formulas 
set down by the shamans of the Cherokee, among 
which are several prescribing the use of tobacco. 
For “pains moving about the teeth,” the shaman 
blew smoke upon the ailing tooth; in cases of snake¬ 
bite, tobacco juice was rubbed upon the affected 
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C ERTAINLY no testimony exists in the published observations of Europeans 
who traversed the regions from Canada to Brazil, that the Indians, before 
1580, or thereabouts, employed tobacco as a vulnerary or antiseptic. 1 Nor was 
the plant heralded in Europe, upon its first appearance there, as a sanatory herb. 2 

While there were, therefore, no native American traditions to support the 
opinion, a belief suddenly swept over Western Europe that tobacco was a God-given 
panacea, employed from remote times by the Indians in the cure of numerous 
diseases. How this popular and widely disseminated conviction came into exist¬ 
ence may only be conjectured. Tobacco may have been mistaken by white 
adventurers for some similar valuable simple which was employed by the Indians 
or substituted for it in an emergency, as indicated by Monardes (n. 15). The 
astringent quality of its leaves might very likely have prevented poisoning in some 
slight cases and the cures thus effected would have been reported and probably 
exaggerated. Perhaps the healing herb, perebecenuc, described by Oviedo (n. 4) 
had become identified with tobacco in Spain or Portugal, because of its sup¬ 
posed resemblance to the latter plant. The Spanish author, it is true, did not 
relate the two plants to each other; indeed, he described tobacco in a separate 
chapter of his work, 1535. But in 1574, one of his commentators, De l’Escluse 
(n. 18), stated that Oviedo had called tobacco perebecenuc, i and this error suggests 
that a tradition may have grown up in Portugal or Spain that the two were identi¬ 
cal. 4 Perhaps the discovery of the unexpected remedial virtues of tobacco came 
about quite naturally as a result of the attempts of Spanish and Portuguese herbal¬ 
ists to put the botanical products of America to some medicinal use. But whatever 
the circumstances, fortuitous or otherwise, which first invested tobacco with its 
new role of sovereign panacea, they are less important than the fact that such a 
doctrine did originate in Lisbon before 1560, and that it developed into a thera¬ 
peutic dogma. 

It was its reputation as the perfect specific which first spread tobacco about 
Europe, entirely apart from, and often well in advance of, its progress as a recreative 
habit. It may thus be readily believed that the sailors and adventurers who 
returned to America, particularly the Portuguese, Spanish and French, carried 
back with them the doctrine that tobacco was a catholicon and that they thus 
instituted its medicinal uses among their colonists there as something originally 
derived from the American natives. 

The first recorded medical experiment with tobacco was conducted by some- 


part, etc.; but there are no prescriptions for tobacco 
leaves as vulneraries, etc. The majority of the 
therapeutic ceremonies depended upon the use of 
tobacco smoke. (Cf., in this connection, text and 
note to first illustration in n. 8.) 

‘The original propagandists of the doctrine that 
tobacco was a cure for wounds—a panacea, indeed 
—such as Liebault (n. 12), Monardes (n. 15), et al., 
had never been to America, while Thevet (n. 8), who 
had visited Brazil, specifically denied the statements 
that the Indians employed tobacco in surgical dress¬ 
ings, etc. (n. 21). Cartier (n. 5), Benzom (n. 10), 
De Eery (n. 26), Hariot (n. 36), and others who had 


opportunities to observe the customs of American 
natives and who described their uses of tobacco, no¬ 
where refer to its use as a vulnerary, etc. (cf. infra, 
pp. 206-207). For Hernandez’ account of the thera¬ 
peutic uses of tobacco, v. n. 114, n. 9. 

2 Cf. nos. 12 (first excerpt) and 15 (n. 2). 

3 But De l’Esduse thought that its description 
fitted henbane. 

‘’The method of employing tobacco in surgical 
applications, etc., by Europeans, was at first influ¬ 
enced by the same routine applied by the Indians 
to perebecenuc, as described by Oviedo. 
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one unknown (v. n. I® n. 7), a relative of a page employed by Jean Nicot, then 
French Ambassador to the court of Portugal, He credited to the use of a tobacco 
poultice the complete cure of an eroding ulcer which had long troubled him. In 
various succeeding cases the plant was similarly and successfully applied in other 
ailments, awakening the interest of Nicot, of the king’s physician, and associates 
of the court. The local herbalists began to apply tobacco leaves or powder as 
antiseptics, vulneraries, etc., while physicians and lay members came forward to 
declare that its use in snuff cured headaches, or that the smoke from its leaves 
proved of great benefit in asthmatic and like common complaints. As its thera- 



Jean Nicot 

After Henry Goltzius. Fro?n Wahnsley, Physiog¬ 
nomical Portraits {1824), Vol. II. [Reduced] 


peutic uses increased, its reputation spread with such rapidity as to indicate not 
only the imperfections of reputable medical science then, but, as always, the 
pathetic eagerness of afflicted people of all classes and conditions to accept with 
innocent high hopes any new medicament advertised as a panacea. The reports 
of its successful operation upon others, often oppressed with serious diseases, 
readily induced among the laity that form of self-hypnosis known as faith. 

All physic gardens where this wonder-plant bloomed, but Nicot’s garden 
especially, became shrines for those who sought the ambassador s herb. As 
tobacco continued its triumphant progress Lisbon, at first, stood as a mecca lor 
sufferers, who flocked to it as the faithful do to witness miracles. It was during 
the height of excitement over tobacco that Nicot sent to the Queen Mother, the 
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king and court, what are thought to be the first seeds of N. rustica received in France. 1 

In 1560 he wrote to the Cardinal of Lorraine, inter alia , s I have acquired an 
Indian herb, of marvellous and proved worth against the Noli me tangere ~ and 
fistulas, given up as incurable by the physicians, and of prompt and remarkable 
remedy among the Moors ( Maures ). As soon as it gives its seed I will send some 
of it to your gardener, at Marmoustier, and the plant itself in a barrel with the 
instruction for replanting and cultivating it . . .” 3 

The seeds sent in by Nicot were sowed, and the plants cultivated therefrom 
applied medicinally according to his advice. The first cures thus effected awakened 
the widest enthusiasm at the French court. 4 It was then proposed that this 
panacea be named Nicotiane (v. n. 12), in honor of the ambassador who had thus 
made it known; 5 and others, prompted by the courtiers, appealed to the vanity of 
Catherine de Medici and called it the Herbe de la Royne \Reine\, or Medicee , etc. 6 

The French herbalists and medical men, 7 followed by those of Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland and Spain, 8 became as eagerly interested in the new “ca- 
tholicon” from America as their Portuguese brethren, and in their physic gardens 
tobacco usurped the place of their old, familiar simples. Together with some 
enthusiastic laymen they joined earnestly in the propagation of nicotian thera¬ 
peutics. In the diffusion of this gospel its advocates, for the most part, displayed 
extreme credulity, for they proclaimed that no disease could withstand the healing 
powers of tobacco. By 1570 the plant was widely hailed as a panacea, ‘The holy 
herb, ” 9 in Western Europe, and within the next few years it was to become a familiar 
remedy in England (n. 31; cf. 11, 24), Italy (cf. nj 11) and other parts of Europe. 
A new era in medical science had opened. Few physicians or herbalists neglected 
to include nicotian ingredients in their prescriptions or failed to advise tobacco 
in the form of powders, gargles, unguents, etc.; as antiseptics, vulneraries, disin¬ 
fectants, cathartics, emetics, collyriums, inhalations, expectorants, clysters, styptics, 
dentifrices, etc. 10 Indeed, before the more cautious or experienced of the scientific 
men began to sound a note of warning (0. 11. 30), tobacco was employed for almost 
every ailment to which the flesh is heir (as shown below), and it may well be inferred, 
from occasional references in XVIIth century literature, that its medical applica¬ 
tions had often resulted in fatalities. 11 The recklessness with which it was employed 
displayed a vast ignorance of that basic element in tobacco which, incautiously 
applied, was so dangerous to the human body. It is difficult to accept now the 
triumphant testimony of the old herbalists and others that tobacco was effective 


1 Cf. infra, p. 36. 

2 1 .e., “touch me not”—an eroding ulcer, usually 
cancerous. 

3 Translated from E. Falgairolle, Jean Nicot . . . 

Pans, 1897, pp. 50 and XC. The letter is misdated 
1896 on p. 50, and the word misspelled “Naures.” 

« V. nos. 12, 17, etc. 

3 His name is preserved in the modern form nico¬ 
tine, by which the poisonous oily liquid alkaloid 
contained in tobacco leaves is known (cf. infra, p. 

65, n. 1 r). 

6 V. nos. 12, 17, and 165. 

1 V. n. 17; cf. 11. 12. 

8 F. nos. 17-A (cf. with n. 88), 22, and 15. 

Iffl 1 1 


s So called (in various languages and forms) be¬ 
cause of its medicinal virtues. 

10 These were not all advised at first, but each 
physician who concerned himself with the plant was 
bent upon extending its uses. Later some of the 
fraternity were to condemn these generous recom¬ 
mendations but it was usually because they regarded 
tobacco as a drug which should be administered only 
by them, or from an apprehension (not too openly 
expressed) that its popular use might render their 
own professional services unnecessary. V. nos. 46 
(at n. 4), 109 (at n. 7), and 146. 

11 V. n. 30, concluding note to excerpts, and cf. 
Cleland, pp 50 ff., and Stemmetz, pp. 130 ff 
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in the treatment of diseases, sometimes malignant or often incurable. In many 
of the cases where it was apparently successful, tobacco was not the sole agent 
employedj but was blended with powerful medicaments, in themselves suitable 
remedies for the illnesses treated. 1 

As the materia medica was thus expanded tobacco became a household remedy. 
Within a decade or so of the earliest datable introduction of the plant into Europe, 
Liebault (in 1570) published the original catalogue of the diseases it would certainly 
cure, 2 together with the first detailed account of the plant. In 1571, Monardes 
(n. 15) preached an expansive nicotian doctrine, which became the most widely 
known of all the medical advices concerning the new herb. No nostrum by which 
belabored mankind has been deluded was ever more generously advertised, more 
readily accepted and less willingly relinquished than tobacco. Although it has 
now practically disappeared as a therapeutic agent, because its internal use as well 
as external application was too often destructive to health or life, 3 it was, until the 
early part of the XIXth century, employed in various forms for all of the following 
ailments and diseases: 

asthma, 4 etc.; dropsy; ringworm; scabs; scrofula; old sores; ulcers, can¬ 
kered or new; all wounds; contusions, bruises; excessive phlegm, 
his was but the vanguard in this therapeutic battalion, presented by Liebault 
(n. 12). To all these Monardes (n. 15) assented, and added the following, with the 
correct modus operandi: 

venomous bites; breast afflictions of all kinds; venomous carbuncles; chil¬ 
blains; flatulence; labor pains and the gestation period; 5 halitosis; 6 head¬ 
ache; helminthiasis; rheumatism; tumefactions; toothache; poisoning from 


1 / ., among others, nos. 15, 17, 96, 123, 146. In 
Everard’s work (n. 32) there is a recipe, provided 
by Fioravanti, which clearly demonstrates the kind 
of treatment to which patients then had to submit 
from a nicotian practitioner. The famous balsam 
of Don Quixote was undoubtedly presented by Cer¬ 
vantes as a satiric commentary on similar recipes. 

2 N. 12. His list was considerably extended after 
the publication of Monardes’ work, 1571 (n. 15). 
V. n. 28. 

3 V. Waring, Manual of Practical Therapeutics 
(1854, pp. 329 ff.); Wood, Therapeutics (1891, p. 
326), who refers to Stille, Therapeutics (ii, 374), for 
the reports of a number of cases; The Dispensatory 
of the U. S. of America (21st ed., 1926, Part II, 
p. 1510); and infra, p 34, n. 1. 

A popular belief in the efficacy of tobacco in cases 
of snake-bite, infectious wounds, etc., still persists 
in some parts of America. V., in this connection, 
the article by Hotten (2 NQ,, No. 87, 1857) in which 
he remarks upon the occasional uses of tobacco by 
negroes and backwoodsmen as a crude vulnerary, 
disinfectant and antiseptic; and the account of Gen. 
Clingman’s rediscovery of tobacco as an unfailing- 
remedy for many diseases, wounds, etc., part of 
which will seein strikingly familiar to readers of 
Monardes, et al. (The Tobacco Remedy, f, 1885). 

Various medicinal uses of tobacco are reported 
among natives of Africa (cf. W. D. Hambly, in La., 


Africa , pp. 26, 30-31). 

-1 Preparations of tobacco are still occasionally 
employed to relieve cases of chronic asthma, when 
the patient is unaccustomed to smoking. 

5 A leaf of tobacco, “verie hotte,” was recom¬ 
mended to be placed upon the navel after that part 
had been first treated with various sweet-smelling 
oils, etc. Cleland (p. 62) in reference to the treat¬ 
ment (based upon a supposed procedure of Indian 
women) remarks that “as dehquium frequently fol¬ 
lows as a consequent, Monardes recommends a 
homoeopathic remedy, viz. the blowing of smoke 
up the nostrils.” There is no reference in Monardes, 
however, to this secondary treatment; Cleland un¬ 
doubtedly meant to refer to Liebault who advised 
that “the fume [of tobacco] be put into the nofe of 
a woman grieued with the fuftocation of the mother.” 
(N. 58, sig, T 8 A) 

6 Monardes also recorded the fact that the Indians 
made use of tobacco in the form of smoke “ to take 
away wearineffe” and as a masticatory to withstand 
the pangs of hunger and thirst. (These uses of 
tobacco had been observed before by others.) As 
his account of the practises, like his comment on 
the value of tobacco to eliminate halitosis, is included 
in his list of the “vertues” of the herb, it may be 
assumed that Monardes approved of these forms of 
using tobacco for any European suffering from the 
same physiologic conditions. 
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venomous herbs; scurf; excessive bleeding; abscesses; wounds from poi¬ 
soned arrows, etc.; colds; internal congestion; stomachache; constipation; 
kidney-stones; ozena; and, indeed, “any maner of griefe that is in the 
bodie . . . beyng of a cold caufe.” 

New remedial uses to which tobacco could be put continued to be discovered. 
These were sometimes advocated without preliminary experiment, being based 
upon the assumption that as tobacco was of a “hot and drying temperament” 
(usually in the “second,” but sometimes in the “third” or “fourth degree”) it must 
be effective for “moift humours.” When, in 1574, Liebault again published his 
account of Nicotiane ( v . n. 28), the following ailments and diseases which tobacco 
could cure had been added to his modest catalogue of maladies: 

insect stings; cancer; colic; gout; indigestion; rabies; sciatica; spleen 
affections; surfeit; syncope; cataracts; dysentery; womb maladies; facial 
inflammations; itchings; tumors of various kinds; old coughs; “falling of 
the nailes of the finger.” 1 

In the meantime Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) had remarked upon the efficacy of 
tobacco in treating the fever of the plague and affections of the throat. Durante, 
in 1585 (v. n. 66), proclaimed the value of the “divine herb” in ailments of the 
gums, diseases of the thorax, insomnia, and in “covering bare bones with flesh” 
(underweight). When Everard, in 1587, published his treatise, De Herba Panacea 
(n. 32), he was able to make further additions to this division of the materia medica 
by recommending the use of tobacco in such disorders as 

tonsilitis; convulsions; epilepsy; burns; catarrh; deafness; 2 dim eyesight 
(after De 1 ’ Escluse, n. 18) ; 3 ileus; consumption; 4 liver complaints; ague 
(after Dodoens, v. n. 88); corns; warts; hemorrhoids; tetters; fevers 
(after Fioravanti); and nasal hemorrhages. 

There was little which could be added after the combined efforts of these three 
chief early propagandists but later enthusiasts observed that the smoking of 
tobacco cured “a gentleman that long languifhed of a Confumption,” 5 that the 
same form of employing it was the best possible prophylactic in times of plague 
(n, 46);® and Buttes (n. 53) advised that “4. ounces of the juyce drunk, purgeth 
up and downe. . . .” 7 The megrim was healed, according to Vaughan (n. 60), when 
tobacco was smoked in a silver pipe; and Philaretes (n. 61) recorded the use of this 
panacea in the treatment of gonorrhea. 8 Purchas (n. 158 “ d”) reported the opinion 


1 By means of distilled tobacco juice. 

2 In the form of a drop of warm oil of tobacco. 

3 The eyes were to be bathed in warm distilled 
water of tobacco. 

< In this passage the disease is not specifically 
mentioned. Everard says, “It wonderfully helps 
Difeafes of the breft, and thofe that fpit bloody 
matter.” [Sig. I 3 0 ,] 

3 V. the printer’s note, n. 46. This is apparently 
the first record in print that tobacco cured a case 
of consumption. Everard’s statement (0. preceding 
note) in this regard was of a more general nature. 

6 During the Great Plague which ravaged London 
(1664-1666) and some parts of Europe, the chewing 
of tobacco was widely indulged in as a preventive. 
When it had been remarked that the dread pestilence 


apparently never visited a tobacconist’s shop, the 
populace generally took to smoking or chewing, and 
at Eton and elsewhere school children were required 
to take a “medicinal whiff” through a pipe each 
morning (v. infra, p. 160, n. 4, and cf. nos 231, 293). 
But several later authorities (cited by Cleland, p. 
61) denied that tobacco was of prophylactic value 
during the plague, or proved that it was completely 
inefficacious. 

1 Burton (n. 145, last excerpt) particularly recom¬ 
mended tobacco for its value as an emetic. 

8 It was long believed that tobacco, especially 
when smoked, alleviated, if it did not cure, the 
ravages of syphilis V. nos. 4, 8 (text to illustration 
on Mo 1 ), 39 ( n. 3). 
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of a Portuguese friar that tobacco was effective in cases of whooping-cough, and 
Gardiner (n. 96, n. 8), in 1610, first recommended that it be employed in cases of 
tetanus. 1 Even that fanatical antitobacconist. Deacon (n. 122), admitted that 
“the broath of Tobacco , or a firupe made of the infufion thereof, doth fomewhat 
helpe the flopping of the lungs” but he would not say anything so favorable 
about its smoke. 

As an expectorant, tobacco was highly commended during the reign of James I 
by that genial advocate of the plant. Dr. William Barclay (n. 109), who avowed it 
to be “one of the beft and fureft remedies in the world” for apoplexy, maladies of 
the brain, dizziness, and paralysis. The smoke or prepared leaves was certain to 
cure diseases of the ears and teeth, as he had himself proved. To obtain and 
preserve teeth of pearly whiteness, one was advised to rub them with tobacco 
ashes (n. 123). The doctrine which proclaimed tobacco a panpharmacon was 
broad enough to comprehend other fields beside pure medicine for it invaded the 
realm of psychophysics as well. Thus one finds that Dr. Venner (n. 146), among 
others, announced that tobacco smoke helped to expel “melancholic,” while 
Neander (n. 148), a panegyrist of nicotian therapeutics, pronounced that the same 
medium would improve a bad memory, as smoke rose to the brain, the seat of 
recollection. Several similar dicta were advanced by early writers who dealt with 
this phase of the subject. 2 

Thus the European pharmacology 3 was amplified by the advocates of the 
“holy herb,” and for a time tobacco practically superseded all other simples in the 
materia medica. Most of the ailments it was guaranteed to cure had been reported 
by 1625 or thereabouts, but new uses for it and new forms of its application were 
made known in the XVIIth century and later. 4 To most of the old nicotian 
specialists tobacco had no place outside of the realm of physic and they bitterly 
opposed its recreative uses. The plant, they insisted, had been intended by 
nature as a medicine and drug only and it could not, therefore, be indulged in for 
sensual gratification without causing untold harm. As will be show T n, s the advo¬ 
cates of the new therapeutics leagued themselves in a concerted attack upon 
those who smoked for pleasure, attempting to restrain them and terrifying them 
with tales of horror. 

To us, fairly secure among the evidences of a highly developed medical science, 
the faith then expressed in the remedial value of tobacco seems painfully naive. 


1 In 1849, Dr. Todd—in Waring {op. cit. sup., p. 
32, n. 3), p. 331—observed that he had seen more 
than one patient die cured of Tetanus, under the 
use of this remedy. 

2 V. nos. 159, 161, etc. 

3 The medicinal uses of tobacco were confined 
almost entirely to Europe. V. infra, p. 71, and notes 
3 and 4 there. 

4 V. infra, p. 155. Experimentations with tobacco 
as a remedial agent persisted until the middle of 
the XIXth century. In Osservazioni sull’ Uso ed 
Abuso del Tobacco, by Dr. Chiazzari (f, 1819), occurs 
a list of fully fifty ailments for which tobacco was 
medicinally employed. Cleland (pp. 57 ff.) gives an 
excellent survey of the nicotian therapeutics prac¬ 
tised in Europe, derived from the works of numerous 


medical authorities. He records the maladies treated 
by tobacco, in the tabular form adopted by Cullen. 
These are divided into four groups: 1, Pyrexia; 2, 
Neuroses; 3, Cachexia:; and 4, Locales—subdivided 
into orders comprehending forty-six separate dis¬ 
eases. Almost all of the complaints recorded in the 
foregoing pages are included in Cleland’s list, but a 
few, derived from works later than those referred to 
above, may be mentioned here: polysarcia, or ex¬ 
cessive corpulence, satyriasis, dysuna, amaurosis 
and dyspepsia (both from Short, n. 769), scarlatina, 
hernia, pneumonia, mania, tympanitis, scurvy, 
catalepsy and amenorrhea, the last being cured, 
according to Cullen, by the injection of smoke into 
the vagina. On this last treatment, cf. n. 28, at n. 5. 

S Infra, pp. 55 - 57 ; 60 -61. 
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But the conditions of that age must be remembered: alchemy, astrology and other 
pseudo-sciences still warped man’s intelligent comprehension of himself and of 
nature; there were supposed to be great curative possibilities in all the novel 
botanical products of America—a belief based upon the need for new and better 
medicines; and there were an infinite number of common diseases daily acquired 
from the prevailing unsanitary conditions which made any truly antidotal herb a 
pathetic necessity. At a time when learned physicians still believed in the signa¬ 
tures of plants, when profound philosophers could write seriously of witches 1 and 
demiurges, when the “vegetable Iamb” 2 still browsed in the fields of Europe, and 
when charlatans and exorcists practised as “doctors,” it was but natural that most 
of the medical fraternity and the laity should readily accept tobacco as the long- 
sought-for catholicon. 

But even in the days when tobacco had its securest place in the materia 
medica, there were those who scorned its therapeutic uses and questioned its 
ultimate value. It may be assumed that there were some wise or cautious physi¬ 
cians who refrained from prescribing the plant, though they did not risk disapproval 
by attacking its medicinal uses publicly. As the therapeutic codes developed for 
tobacco began to become more involved, 3 and its advertised virtues more patently 
false and absurd, criticism of them became pointed.. Doubters arose early in the 
XVIIth century (and were later succeeded by more vehement antagonists) who 
expressed a healthy skepticism toward the sanatory advice concerning tobacco. 

In England, where the nicotian doctrines of Liebault, Monardes, et al. had 
been widely disseminated by the latter part of the XVIth century, 4 the extravagant 
claims of tobacco enthusiasts aroused a spirit of satirical disparagement among the 
literati, among whom Ben Jonson was one of the earliest to present these criticisms 
in print. 5 Thus, in that admirable comedy of manners. Every Man in His Humour , 
1601 (n. 125 “a”), he has the redoubtable boaster, Capt. Bobadill, descant upon 
the virtues of the plant in a manner becoming the most convinced panaceist: 

“Sir, beleeve mee (upon my relation) for what I tell you, the world fhal not 
reprove. I have been in the Indies [America] (where this herb growes) where 
neither my felfe, nor a dozen gentlemen more (of my knowledge) have received 
the taft of any other nutriment, in the world, for the fpace of one and twentie 
weekes, but the fume of this Ample onely. [6] Therefore, it cannot be, but ’tis moft 
divine! Further, take it in the nature, in the true kind fo, it makes an antidote , 
that (had you taken the moft deadly poyfonous plant in all Italy , it fhould expell it, 
and clarifie you, with as much eafe, as I fpeake. And, for your greene wound, 
your Balfamum , and your St, Iohn’s woort are all mere gulleries, and trafh to it, 
efpecially your Trinidado ; your Nicotian is good too. I could fay w T hat 1 know of 
tire vertue of it, for the expulfion of rhewmes, raw humours, crudities, obftructions, 
with a thoufand of this kind; but I profeffe my felfe no quack-jalver. Only, thus 
much, by Hercules, I doe hold it, and will affirme it (before any Prince in Europe) 

1 V. n. 159. s There were Continental writers, too, who sati- 

2 V. title page and comment in n. 169. rized the exceptional medical virtues attributed to 

3 There was occasional disagreement among physi- tobacco, but they did not appear, generally, before 

cians as to the correct mode of employing tobacco. the middle of the XVIIth century. V. infra, p 155. 

4 V. nos. 24, 46, 50, 53, 58. 6 F. a similar passage in n. 82-A. 
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to be the moft foveraigne, and precious vveede, that ever the earth tendred to the 
ufe of man.” 1 

James I’s skepticism of the medical virtues claimed for tobacco would, in any 
event, have been induced by his prejudice against smokers. But there was an 
appealing logic in his satiric notice of nicotian therapeutics which appeared in his 
Counterblaste (n. 68): 

“It cures the Gowt in the feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very inftant 
when the fmoke thereof, as light, flies up into the head, the vertue thereof, as 
heavie, runs downe to the little toe. It helpes all forts of Agues. It makes a man 
fober that was drunke. It refreflies a weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes one fleepe foundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is fleepie and drowfle, it will, as they fay, awake his braine, and quicken 
his underftanding. As for curing of the Pockes, it ferves for that ufe but among the 
pockie Indian flaves. Here in England it is refined, and will not deigne to cure 
heere any other then cleanly and gentlemanly difeafes. O omnipotent power of 
Tobacco /” 

One other contemporaneous excerpt will serve to indicate the tendency of 
enlightened writers to ridicule the claim that tobacco was a panacea. In 1606, 
Barnaby Rich (n. 78), “servant to the King’s moft excellent Majestie,” echoed his 
royal master in a blithe passage: 

“Q foveraigne Tobacco! that art a medicine for every malady, a falve for every 
fore: twill cure the Dropjie, the Gowt , the Rhume , the Cold, the Ache of the heade, 
a Pin and Webbe in the heele , it will make a woman that is barren to beare fixe 
children in one night; it is wonderfull in operation, and they fay it will make a 
leane man fatte, and a fatte man leane. But I know it hath made many wife 
men to become fooles . . 

T HE plant so eagerly accepted in Europe as the “holy herb” rapidly became 
a familiar product of private gardens. By 1560 tobacco had been grown in 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain and France, and by 1565 in Italy and Switzerland, as an 
essential simple and also as a garden ornament or botanical curiosity. Within the 
next few years it was being cultivated by herbalists in England, by Eluguenot exiles 
in Germany and by amateurs of botany in Austria and Hungary. 2 

In France the honor accorded Nicot caused Thevet (n 21) to advance the 
claim that he had first introduced the seeds of tobacco, from Brazil, and at the same 
time to deny that the Indians used the plant for the cure of wounds, etc. His 
insistence that he be credited as the original importer and cultivator of tobacco in 
his own country gave rise to a minor controversy 3 among those who did not under¬ 
stand that Thevet and Nicot had introduced the seeds of different species—the 
former, those of N., Tabacum , the latter, those of N. rustica. There was justifica¬ 
tion in fihevet’s claim, for he had returned from Brazil in 1556; 4 but it was the 
species of tobacco developed from the seeds sent in by Nicot, c. 1560, which, at 
first, was almost entirely grown in and about Paris 3 and which was almost ex- 

1 V. n. 125 “a”, footnotes, for explanations of the 3 y nos . 2 i, 26, and 28, at n. 6 . 

archaic phrases, etc. in this passage. * V n. 8. 

3 V. Corti (p. 65) on the two last-named countries. s Cf. n. 26. 
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Distribution of North American Aboriginal Tobaccos 

The larger number within a single circle indicates the general species used within the different Nicotiana 
areas, presumably throughout the area; the numbers in double circles (with arrows) placed without the borders 
of the land indicate (with the exception of number 10) species not as yet known to have been in aboriginal use. 
The map is based on that given in Wissler, The American Indian (N. Y., 1917, Figure 103). [Reduced] 

The following is a list of the species: 

1. Nicotiana Tabacum L. 6. Nicotiana quadrvnalvis Pursh. 


“ rustica L. 


7- 

“ multivalms Lmdley. 

Bigelovii (Torrey) Watson (typical form). 

8. 

“ attenuata Torrey. 

fi it 

(tall form). 

9 

Clevelandii Gray. 

a a 

(var. Wallacei Gray). 

10. 

“ trigonophylla Dunal. 


11. Nicotiana repanda Willdenow. 

Prepared by Charles E. Davis. From “Aboriginal Tobaccos,” by W. A. Setchell, in the American Anthro¬ 
pologist, Vol 23, No. 4 (Oct.- Dec., 1921). {By permission of the American Anthropological Association!) 
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clusively employed medicinally then. N. Tabacum was apparently not cultivated 
in France, to any extent, until after the first quarter of the X' th century, when 
the commercial value of this species was beginning to be recognized. ^ . 

The interest of contemporary European botanists in tobacco is sufficiently 
attested by the numerous accounts published by them o. J the examples produced 
from its seeds. In their attempts to classify these, as well as such specimens o the 
plant imported in its natural state 1 as came within their notice, many of these 
savants added a new element of confusion to the uncertain knowledge then dis¬ 
seminated about tobacco. 2 One of the earliest misnomers attached to tobacco for, 
instance (by a botanist, Dodoens), was Hyoscyamus Peruvianus (Henbane o ’em), 
based on an inaccurate opinion relating to the habitat of the plant. 3 As is indi¬ 
cated in the Glossary , a puzzling nomenclature was originated by them to apply 
to probably only the two main species of tobacco in several varieties. 4 The height 
of the specimens referred to, the width and shape of the leaves, the colors of the 
flowers, etc., were then, as now, the chief physical characteristics noticed by these 
older writers who usually compared the plants with the familiar comfrey (also 
employed as an expectorant and as a vulnerary), the bugloss, the wallwort, etc., 
and more often with varieties of the Hyoscyamus. It is from these descriptions 
and comparisons, often obscure, that we are able sometimes to determine just 
what species was being considered, and thus trace it to its original habitat. * 

It was the two principal species of the tobacco plant, Nicotiana Tabacum 5 
(in two varieties) and Nicotiana rustica (var. tex ana), which first came into Europe— 
the former from Brazil, the West Indies 0 and Mexico, and the latter from Florida, 
Mexico and Virginia. Consequently, only they are described in the earliest works 
relating to tobacco. N. Tabacum (var. kasiliensis'y was generally referred to by 
the botanists as the “male,” being the taller and more vigorous tobacco. hat 
which developed from its seeds displayed the natural variations induced by new 
soil and climate and was usually designated the “female.” 8 his distinction was 
superficial, of course, depending upon the growth reaction of different varieties of 
N. Tabacum . 9 The most common of the tobacco plants in this second clarification 
was the N. Tabacum var .fruticosaN 

Nicotiana rustica was awarded an extensive nomenclature, of which Hyoscyamus 
luieus (in relation to its yellow flowers) was most often employed by the early 
botanists, while popular writers referred to it as the third sort, as ^ English 
tabacco” (from its early appearance and wide cultivation in England), etc., 11 
though it, too, was occasionally classified as “female.” 


1 V. introductory note to n. 114. 

2 V. ante, pp. 9 10. 

3 V. n. 17-A, and cf. n. 120, last excerpt. 

<C/. nos. 120 (ibid.), 131, 148, and 434. 

s t his species was unknown north of Mexico at 
the time of the Discovery. 

6 V. ante, p. 19, notes 9 and 10. 

t Petun and pet-urn, Indorum Sana Sancta, Erba 
Tornabuona, were some of its contemporaneous 
names. V. the Glossary. 

8 V. n. 32, n. 3. It has often been remarked 
that no plant is so readdy modified by soil, habitat 


and methods of cultivation as is tobacco. 

9 I am indebted to Prof. T. H. Goodspeed for part 
of this information. V., too, Comes, Razze (Intro¬ 
duction). 

10 Among its contemporaneous names were Kleyne 
taback. Petite Nicotians, Return angustifohum, la- 
bacum minus, etc. V. the Glossary. 

11 Also Picietl, Ilerbe de la Roine mere, etc., Iierbe 
de VAmbassadeur, etc. The var. texana was named 
Hyoscyamus luieus, Hyoscyamus teriius, etc. I . the 
Glossary. 
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Of “the two species of Nicotiana 111 most commonly used for smoking, viz., 
Nicotiana Tabacum and N. rustica ,” Prof. Setchell states that the former, “which is 
best and most widely known ... is the only species belonging to its section of the 
genus. The variation within the species, however, is so very considerable that at 
least five subspecies may be segregated, and, superficially at least, these seem 
distinct enough to be considered as species. The subspecies may each be divided 
and subdivided again and again into a very large number of varieties and sub- 
varieties, 121 sc that, in general, Nicotiana Tabacum has all the ear-marks of an old 
and widely cultivated plant. The cultivation of this species, in its various forms, 
is almost exclusive at present for the tobacco trade of all nations. It was the 
aboriginal tobacco of the West Indies, 131 of the greater part of Mexico, of the states 
of Central America, of the United States of Colombia, of Venezuela, of the Guianas, 
and of Brazil.” (Pp. 398, 400.) 

“The yellow-flowered tobacco, Nicotiana rustica L., [41 was the second species of 
tobacco to attract the notice of Europeans and for some time almost monopolized 
attention. . . , [It] is still the home-grown species of the peasants of Central Europe 
and still furnishes the Syrian ‘Tombac’ for the water-pipes of western Asia. It is 
a much more hardy species than is Nicotiana Tabacum and has been credited with 
being a native of the Old World. There seems to be no exact evidence, however, 
that this is so, and, although it has not been found in undoubted wild condition, 
the general supposition is that it probably originated in Mexico.” (P. 401.) s 

Many competent botanical descriptions exist 0 of the tobacco most widely used 
in commerce, N. Tabacum, but the account provided by Killebrew and Myrick, 7 
which describes the chief physical characteristics of the plant, 8 will best serve us 
here. They write that it “grows from two to nine feet high, with wide-spreading 
leaves, ovate, oblong or lanceolate in form. The leaves are alternately attached to 
the stalk spirally, so that the ninth leaf overhangs the first, and the tenth leaf the 
second. The distance between the leaves, on the stalk, is about two inches, in 
ordinary varieties. The flowers are in large clusters, with corollas of rose color, 9 
or white tinged with pink, and about two inches long, funnel-shaped, with inflated 
throats. Tobacco is a rank, acrid narcotic, viscidly pubescent, leaves and stalk 
covered with soft, downy hair. The seed pods have two valves.” 10 


1 V. ante, p. 10, n. 6, Ifi. 

2 F. “A Genetic Analysis of the Changes Produced 
by Selection in Experiments with Tobacco,” by Prof. 
E. M. East and H. K. Hayes (m The American Natu¬ 
ralist, Jan. 1914, Vol. XLVIII, No. 365). 

3 But v. ante, p. 19, n. 10, and n. 4, n. 4. 

■i This species was found in both South and North 
America, from the Amazon to Canada. Cf. Comes, 
Monographic, p. 6. 

s F. Setchell reference, ante, p. 24, n. 6, Linton, 
passim, and G. L. Wilson, Agriculture of the Hidatsa 
Indians ( Univ. of Minn. Studies in Social Science, 
No. 9, 1917, pp. 121-127), on aboriginal cultivations 
of tobacco in North America. 

6 V. among others, Steinmetz, pp. 27 fi.\ Fairholt, 
pp. 2 ff.-, Comes, Razze-, Capus, Leulhot and Foex, 
Le Tabac (f, 1929), Vol. I, pp 42 ff.-, Encycl. Brilan- 


nica, nth ed., p. 1036; etc. Comes’ Monographic 
contains full botanical descriptions of the varieties 
of N. Tabacum and N. rustica. 
t Tobacco Leaf (f, 1906), p. 27. 

8 Comes (Razze, pp. 5-6) recognizes six distinct 
forms of the species N. Tabacum, with typical kinds 
of leaves. These arc frulicosa, lancifolia, brasiliensis, 
mrginica, havanensis and macrophylla. 

s The corolla of the var. macrophylla varies in color, 
being sometimes rose, sanguine or purple, and some¬ 
times white (Comes, Razze, p 25). 

10 The seed is so fine that Linnaeus counted 40,320 
in one pod. He remarked that “if all these were to 
be matured at the same time, the whole surface of 
the earth would not be sufficient to contain the 
plants!” (Cited by Cleland, p. 48, n.) As many 
as a million seeds may be produced by a single plant. 
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Nicotiana Rustica 

The authors' explanatory letter-press is [trans.]: (A) the leaves, stalk and panicle; (B) vertical cross- 
section showing (a) receptacle, (b) calyx, (c) corolla, (d) stamen, (e) ovary, (f) style base; (C) flower with 
corolla removed showing (b) calyx, (f) style with stigma; (D) corolla (enlarged) laid open to show the stamens; 
(E) stamens (enlarged), front and rear; (F-G) grains of pollen (greatly enlarged) dried and swollen by water; 
(H) pistil (enlarged) showing (d) hypogynous disk, (e) ovary, (f) style, (g) stigma; (J) horizontal cross-section 
of ovary showing (h) partition wall, (i) placenta, (k) ovules; (K) stigma (g) and (f) style (both enlarged); (L) 
the mature capsule showing dehiscence, supported by the calyx (b), natural size; (M) horizontal cross-section 
of same showing (h) partition wall, (i) placenta, (k) seeds, (N) seed (greatly enlarged) with ( 1 ) the umbilicus; 
(O) the same (in vertical section) with (I) umbilicus, (m) albumen, (n) embryo. 

Engraved by C. F. Schmidt. From O. C. Berg and C. F. Schmidt, Darstellvng und Beschreibung sammtlicher 
in der Pharmacopoea Borusica aufgefiihrten ofjizinellen Gewdchse , etc. (Leipzig, 1858-1863), Volume II. 

From a water-color copy by Margaret Sorensen in the Arents collection. 
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The N. rustica 1 differs from the former in many particulars, of which the 
essentials are: it never attains the size of fully developed N. Tabacum ; the leaves 
are ovate in form and do not clasp the stalk, being attached to it by long, fern-like 
stems; the flowers are a dull greenish-yellow color, etc. Both these species of 
Nicotiana are annuals. The many varieties of tobacco 2 cultivated for commercial 
purposes are derived chiefly from N. Tabacum and to a considerably lesser degree 
from N. rustica, 3 

W HILE the academic botanists were engaged in classifying the most notable 
plant of the “New Indies,” their more practical brethren, the herbalists, 
were generally employed in cultivating and nourishing the “divine herb,” sup¬ 
plying the local pharmacies and their patients with the green (or dried) leaves, 4 and 
furthering its therapeutic uses by private and published recommendations. 5 

But tobacco was having a concomitant career entirely apart from, and funda¬ 
mentally at variance with, its swift progress about Western and Central Europe as 
a catholicon. For there were other missionaries abroad, who preached a genial and 
persuasive nicotian philosophy between the puffs of an aromatic cigar or fortified 
with a companionable pipe. 'hey spoke not of tobacco as a medicament—they 
had no nostrum to trade; theirs was but a creed of simple hedonism. It was 
these devotees, indeed, and not the panaceists, who were to extend the boundaries 
of tobacco to the furthermost reaches, and to knit mankind in a communion of 
smoking. he recreative uses of the plant taught by them were to be bitterly 
opposed by the herbalists and others at home, and savagely repressed by some 
monarchs abroad, 6 but these antagonistic efforts were to be as evanescent as the 
smoke they sought to smother. 

Italian sailors (in contact with the Spanish at Naples and Sicily) seem to have 
been the first to spread the use of tobacco to the Mediterranean ports east of Italy. 
The ambitious Portuguese traders, English merchantmen, and some Dutch mariners, 
during the last quarter of the XVIth century, carried the novel habit to the South 
Balkans, to Persia, India, Java, China, Japan, etc., and to Africa. 7 The Portuguese, 
aided by their energetic missionaries, were most active in the diffusion of the custom; 
and wherever they acquired trading-posts, they introduced the use of pipes, learned 
from the Indians of Brazil or Florida. All along the routes of commerce in Arabia 8 


1 Comes ( Razze , p. 6) distinguishes six varieties 
of this species: texana,Jamaicensis, brasiha, astatic a, 
Immilis, scabra. 

2 V. ante, p. 39, n. 8, and supra, n. r. 

3 The famous Shiraz tobacco of Persia (N. persica, 
Lindley— a. Comes, Monographic , p. 36) is a variety 
of N. Tabacum.-, the Latakia of Syria, etc., seems to be 
derived from the same species (». Comes, ibid., pp. 
15, 19, and Encycl. Brit. ut. sup., p. 39, n. 6); while 
the East Indian (or Green) and Syrian tobaccos are 
varieties of N. rustica (v. Encycl. Brit., idem, and 
Comes, ibid., pp. 22—23). Xanthi, Kavalla and Sam- 
soun are offspring of N. Tabacum (v. Comes, Razze, 
pp. 211 ff., 39, et passim). 

4 V. Hartwich (p. 68), who records the fact that 
tobacco was sold as a Wundtkraut (vulnerary plant) 
by pharmacists in Frankfurt-on-Main in 1582, and 
who refers to the German apothecaries who sold 


tobacco, and their prices during the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. Cp. nos. 17, 50, 
56, etc. 

5 The value to the various communities of these 
“physic gardens” was recognized by those govern¬ 
ments which later legislated against the domestic 
cultivation of tobacco, for they were specifically 
exempted from the application of such laws. V. 
Index: Physic Gardens. 

6 V. infra, pp. 71 ff. 

7 V. nos ri8, 158 “ 1 ” (note), 158 “e” (note), 
98-A, etc. The Spaniards seem to have been long 
content with the cultivation of the plant in their 
American possessions (and in the Philippines; v. ante, 
p. 10) and with the great trade 111 tobacco carried 
on with their home country and England (v. infra, 
pp 83-84). 

8 Dunhill, p. 103. 
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and in Asia their influence was evident. They were responsible for the almost 
simultaneous introductions of tobacco-smoking to the seaports of Persia, West 
Hindustan, Indo-China, Java and Japan, by 1600-1601, and elsewhere in India 
and the East by 1605. 1 

Tobacco soon found its way into China (first undoubtedly through the enter¬ 
prising Fukienese mariners) 2 from the Philippines, where the Spanish had begun 
the cultivation of N . Tabacum in the latter part of the XVIth century, 3 as well as 
from the Portuguese colony at Macao, and later from Korea 4 and Japan, The 
Chinese were soon active in dealing in this new and valuable commodity, and in 
disseminating the custom of smoking it throughout the interior of Asia. Thus 
while the European traders were making the prized leaf familiar in the seaports of 
the East, the Chinese were introducing it into Mongolia, Tibet, Turkestan and 
eastern Siberia. 5 

Along some parts of the north and west coasts of Africa the Portuguese had 
undoubtedly taught the use of the tobacco pipe to the natives before the middle of 
the XVIth century, 6 and the Dutch, according to the earliest published notice 
relating to tobacco in Africa, brought the custom into Guinea before 1597. 7 With 
the growth of the negro slave-trade the smoking of tobacco spread rapidly and 
widely among the black natives, who became inordinately attached to this new 
sedative. 8 

By the early part of the XVIIth century, therefore, the recreative use of 
tobacco was known in all continents, except Australia, 9 while the chief species 
of the plant once confined to the Americas were being sown in strange and familiar 
corners of the earth. 10 


1 The exact dates of the introductions into these 
regions are not available, but almost all authorities 
agree upon the fact that smoking, in most of these 
Eastern countries, was only beginning to be known 
by 1595—1598 and that the habit was fairly well 
established among them by 1605. V. n. 158 “e”, 
Comes, pp. 192 Jf., La., Asia, pp. 2, 11, etc., and 
Satow, pp. 68 jf. A letter from a Japanese corre¬ 
spondent to Comes (p. 249, n. 2) states that tobacco¬ 
smoking was known in eastern Japan by 1595 and 
that tobacco seed was first imported there about 
1596. Rein {Japan, Vol. II, 1896, p. 155, cited by 
Hartwich, p. 98) thought it very probable that 
tobacco was introduced into Korea from Japan 
between 1592 and 1597. In various Japanese works 
the period when tobacco was supposedly introduced 
into Japan is placed at 1570-1591. But none of 
these earlier dates has been substantiated by con¬ 
temporaneous evidence and they are undoubtedly 
too early by several years. 

2 Comes, pp. 264, 265, n. 7, and La., Asia , p 2. 

3 V. ante, p. 10. 

4 It is very likely that the Japanese first brought 
the custom of smoking into Korea, and that from 

Korea tobacco found its way into North China. 

V. Satow, p. 74, Comes, pp. 258 Jf., La., Asia, p. 10, 

and Dunhill, p. 105. Henri Hamel’s Reise nach 

Corea, 1668, gives the earliest account of tobacco in 

Korea. The plant was called Nampankoy as it was 

derived from the “Naiiban,” or “Southern Barba¬ 


rians” {i.e., the Portuguese traders from Macao, 
Spaniards from the Philippines, and later the Dutch). 

s Dr. Laufer {Asia, p. 15) remarks that the Chi¬ 
nese tobacco and smoking utensils are still ubiquitous 
among the natives of these countries. 

6 V. n, 98-A (introd ) and n. 158 “j.” 

7 V. n. 98-A. 

8 V. infra, pp. 149-151, and nos. 158 “j”, 152. 

9 V. infra, p. 154, n. 4. 

10 By the end of the XVIth century the Portuguese 
had introduced the cultivation of tobacco, with 
seeds brought in from Brazil, into several places in 
the Near East and probably on the West Coast of 
Africa. This insured a ready supply for their own 
needs as well as for the purpose of trade, for tobacco 
was soon found to be a valuable commodity in 
barter. These cultivations were shortly extended 
all along the trade route to the East and the Portu¬ 
guese were responsible for sowing or encouraging the 
growth of tobacco in India and Indo-China by 1595- 
1605 (0. Comes, pp. 195-197, et passim) and probably 
in Java and Japan (at Nagasaki) between 1601-1605 
(0, n, 158 “e”, Satow, p. 70, La., Asia., p. 2). The 
Dutch are credited with first introducing the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco in Java and Japan by some author¬ 
ities, but the earlier discoveries of these countries 
by the Portuguese and their extensive trade in Asia 
before the advent of other European merchants, 
makes it most probable that it was they who insti¬ 
tuted these tobacco farms there. 
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No practical or deliberate element had originally dictated the wide dissemina¬ 
tion, thus indicated, of the habit of smoking. Its diffusion to Asia and Africa was 
casual and a natural accompaniment of the expanding European trade. The 
mariners and merchants accustomed to their pipes (or cigars) carried them with 
them, having first secured enough of the coveted leaf to provide an adequate 
supply for the duration of their voyage. When they had set out their wares at the 
trading-places, it may readily be imagined that they continued to smoke in the 
presence of the astonished natives. It was but another step to invite the chief 
men to join them in a sociable pipe, thus maintaining an ancient custom of the 
American Indians, who had long known how the good smoke fostered amiability 
and subtly served as a conversational intermediary between strangers. Some 
pipes and leaves would have been left with the natives who requested them, and as 
the habit grew among them, they continually asked for more tobacco. 1 It was not 
long before the European traders were aware of the commercial value of the leaf, 
for wherever they went they were met with requests for the soothing herb. When 
the captain of a Turkish galley boarded Dallam’s ship in the Dardenelles, in 1599, 
and “desired to have som tobacko and tobacko-pipes” 2 he was but repeating a 
demand undoubtedly familiar to all European traders who operated in the Levant, 
along the African coast and in the Far East. 

W E come now to a subject of such exceptional interest in this historical survey 
as to require individual consideration: the progress of tobacco in England. 
Before this little could be said in this regard for it was not until the concluding years 
of the XVIth century that England had any place of importance in nicotian annals. 
On the Continent tobacco had been generally accepted as a panacea since 1560, 
and as such had been woven into daily life there. But in England, about three 
decades later (after its fairly limited original reception as a wonder-working simple) 
smoking suddenly and triumphandy became a social force, developing into an 
almost national recreation. 

When and how the plant which was to achieve such a sensational career in 
England first reached that land may be conjectured from the conditions then 
existing. The introduction of tobacco and smoking did not occur in England as 
early as it had in Spain, Portugal and Belgium, for the English participated only 
tardily in explorations to America. This delay was occasioned by several factors 
of which the chief were the papal bull of demarcation proclaimed by Alexander VI, 
1493, by which Catholic England (together with nations other than the Spanish 
and Portuguese) was debarred from colonization, etc., in the Americas; the com¬ 
parative poverty of the country; internal dissensions; and an habitual national 


Hartwich (p. 99) thinks it likely, in view of the 
early date of introduction into Japan, and the simi¬ 
larity of the small pipe bowls used there with the 
early Philippine tobacco pipes, that the Portuguese 
first brought in seeds from the Spanish plantations 
m the Philippines (via Macao) rather than from 
Europe. The assumption is not unreasonable but 
there were probably joint introductions from Amer¬ 
ica, Europe and the Philippines at the period stated 
which cannot now be clearly indicated. 


India soon produced sufficient tobacco to export 
it to Persia and to Red Sea ports. F. infra, p. 83, 
n. 8. 

1 This condition existed until the local growers in 
Asia produced palatable tobacco in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to supply the home markets (0. ante, p. 42, 
11. 10). But in Africa where tobacco agriculture 
long remained imperfect, foreign tobacco was much 
sought after. 

2 V. n. 118, introd. 
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insularity. It was only when the English Protestant reformation had been achieved, 
shortly after the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, and attention attracted to the 
vast wealth acquired by the popular Catholic enemy, the Spanish, through their 
acquisitions in America, that the maritime enterprise of the English was fully 
aroused. Once the spirit of expansion had stirred the people, their resdess seamen 
voyaged across the Atlantic to the inviting shores of the new-found world. 



The “Glorious” Elizabeth 

Frontispiece to Camden*s Historie, 1630 {n. 170). 
Engraved by T)elaram y after Hillyard. [Reduced] 


In the meantime, however, there were the usual mercantile relations with the 
Spanish and with other traders from the Continent. Smoking, by 1560, was 
fairly prevalent among the Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Flemish sailors, and 
many of these must have come in contact with the English either in their home 
ports or in the British Isles, The use of pipes or cigars would, therefore, have 
been familiar to English seamen before 1565, and soon thereafter, together with 
foreign mariners, they were beginning to demonstrate tobacco-smoking in London 
and other ports. Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) had undoubtedly witnessed this curi¬ 
ous performance in London, where they lived, for they affirm that before 1570 
sailors who had returned from America smoked publicly. 
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The tobacco for smoking brought in by the more provident mariners would 
have quickly become exhausted. A few of the smokers could replenish their pipes 
at foreign ports but the need for a supply of the coveted leaf at home must soon 
have made itself felt. Some of the provincial English, it is true, smoked yarrow 
or coltsfoot, 1 but this was poor diet for mariners who scorned the medicinal pipes. 
The more advanced herbalists, attracted by the Continental fame of tobacco as a 
panacea, undoubtedly imported seeds for their physic gardens, probably in the 
early 6o’s, but these cultivations would have been slight and of no practical use to 
the recreative smokers. It is pretty certain that there was no growth of tobacco 
in England before 1563-1565, even for medicinal purposes. After the latter date 
there are several contemporary records which indicate the presence of tobacco in 
England. 2 

We cannot do more, therefore, than approximate the period when the plant 
and smoking first appeared in England, from the Continent. The date of the 
first introduction of tobacco from America is equally uncertain but may very 
probably have been coincident with the return of Hawkins from Florida, in 1565. 3 
In the account of his voyage, John Sparke, the younger, 4 gave the first original 
notice in English of the use of tobacco by the Indians. He reported that the 
adventurers had witnessed smoking in pipes by the natives of Florida and that the 
French colonists there were already fully accustomed to this mode of using the 
plant. It seems very natural that the then friendly English should have partici¬ 
pated in this custom and that they would thus have acquired the usual craving to 
satisfy a new appetite. Some of the adventurers, too, may have already learned 
to smoke from their association with foreign seamen. There was, so far as they 
knew, no supply of this strange herb in England; what more likely then that they 
should import its seeds for cultivation in their own gardens? It may, in fact, have 
been the species developed from them to which Elarrison referred in his account of 
tobacco, 1573 (v. n. 31), as “Nicetian” (N. rustics), then prevalent in Florida. 5 

N. Tabacum may have been growing in England before 1570, for in their work 
(n. 13), Pena and De l’Obel apparently recorded its presence there and highly 
praised tobacco's medicinal worth. But it is still uncertain whether they were 
describing N. Tabacum (of which a cut illustrates their text) or N. rustical At 
any rate, by 1573, Harrison 7 was able to give accurately the physical characteristics 
of N. Tabacum , then being cultivated in English gardens, and to record that it was 
employed medicinally by means of a pipe. That this species was again brought 
into England in 1573 is pretty certain from the circumstance that in that year 
Drake returned from the West Indies. 8 Such an importation would have readily 
commended itself to those experienced seamen who accompanied him and who 
were already habituated to the luxury of smoking. 9 


1 V. ante, p. 5, n. 3. 

2 V. infra. 

3 V. nos, 36 (at n. 11) and 176. 

4 V. infra, pp. 240-241. 

3 This is but a supposition, for it is equally likely 
that Harrison’s reference was to N. rustica developed 
from seeds imported from Portugal, Belgium or 
France. Cf. ante, pp. 22-23, 31-32. 

6 V. n. 13. 


7 V. n. 31. 

8 V. infra, pp. 298-299. 

9 Pipe-smoking may have come into England 
about this period, too, through the Englishmen who 
had fought with the Huguenots in France. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was among these adventurers and 
it is assumed that they acquired the habit of smoking 
from the French who had returned from Florida (v. 
infra, p, 239, and n. 36, at n. 15). 
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Within a few years the plant was sufficiently familiar in England for Richard 
Hakluyt to write to a factor in Constantinople (1582): “The feed of obacco [l] hath 
bene brought hither out of the Weft Indies, it groweth heere, and with the herbe 
many haue bene eafed of the reumes [rheums], &c.” 1 2 

It is clear, therefore, from the testimony of Pena and De l’Obel, Harrison, and 
Hakluyt, that both of the principal species of tobacco had been imported into 
England some years before the usually accepted date of first introduction there, 
c. 1586. As these three chroniclers note particularly the medicinal value of the 
plant, it demonstrates that its reputation as a catholicon was by then established 
among the English, and suggests that the seeds of tobacco had been imported partly 
from those countries on the Continent where its therapeutic uses had already been 
confirmed- It may be likewise inferred, from the general maritime conditions then 
prevailing and the status of tobacco among seamen, that some of them had made 
independent introductions into England from America of the seeds together with 
the habit of smoking. 

The interest of English herbalists and physicians in tobacco received encourage¬ 
ment from Frampton’s translation of Monardes, 1577 (n. 24 ).- 3 In relation to the 
medical conceptions then prevailing and the enthusiasm with which Monardes 
presented his nicotian gospel, it was only natural that they should soon be as 
busily engaged as were their Continental colleagues in advancing the remedial uses 
of tobacco and formulating new principles for its employment. But the new 
“panacea” did not arouse the popular interest in England that it had in Portugal, 
France and Spain, 4 nor was it heralded there by the fanfare which had introduced 
it on the Continent. In accordance with the sentiments of experienced nicotian 
specialists, the majority of the English medical men emphatically opposed the 
growing habit of smoking a “drug” for pleasure. 5 

The recreative use of tobacco there did not become general for at least a 
decade and a half after Pena and De l’Obel published their account of the plant, 
1570 (the first to appear in England), and for many years those who indulged in a 
pipe publicly were regarded with great curiosity. 6 The two “poore wilde bar¬ 
barous” savages 7 who accompanied Amadas and Barlowe (after their six weeks’ 
sojourn in the land they named “Virginia”) to England in 1584 are said to have 
brought tobacco with them to provide for their own needs. The Londoners who 
crowded about the Indians gaped with bewilderment when they “drank” tobacco 8 
through their pipes of clay. 

The evidence already presented shows that tobacco and smoking were presen t 
in England before this occasion, but it is obvious that the use of pipes had not 
assumed sufficient proportions among civilians to attract especial comment before 
1586. In that year Drake, who had conducted raids in the West Indies where he 
had got “great ftore of 7 'abacco,” 9 reached home, bringing with him from the 


1 N. Tabacum. 2 N. 51-A, 

3 The full text of Liebault (n. 28) did not appear 
in English before 1600 (n. 58) A summary of the 

1570 text (n. 12) from Frampton’s transla tion formed 
a part of Chute’s tract, 1595 (n. 46). 

4 V. ante, pp. 29 ff. 

5 V. nos. 50, 60, 96, 99, 146, et al. 

6 V. ante, p. 22, n. 1. 


t V n. 68, n. 2. 

8 The smoking of tobacco was almost invariably 
referred to in England as “drinking” (-re., inhaling, 
and apparently swallowing) tobacco until the last 
quarter of the XVIIth century. Other allied ex¬ 
pressions were “quaffing,” “tasting,” or “sucking” 
tobacco or smoke. 

0 F. infra, p. 315. 
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unfortunate colony of “Virginia” (at Roanoke Island, N. C.), Ralph Lane, its 
first governor, and the impoverished settlers. That they had adopted the Indian 
method of smoking tobacco, and that they continued it at home are clearly indi¬ 
cated by one of their number, Hariot (n. 36). 1 The return of Drake’s fleet with a 
sufficient supply of the seed 2 and leaf to give encouragement to “tabacconifts” 3 is 
agreed upon by historians 4 as the occasion which first firmly established in England 
the habit of pipe-smoking. 

Thus a momentous event ushered into England the social use of tobacco, the 
private luxury’ of a pipe became known about London, and delighted courtiers and 
plain citizens fell upon the habit with as much earnestness and enthusiasm as 
though it had been especially ordained for them. 

The impetus to this custom was early and chiefly given by that romantic 
figure. Sir Walter Raleigh, who, from his own day 5 to this, has been traditionally 
credited with the original importation of tobacco and the custom of smoking into 
England, and who, more than any other, has become the patron saint of smokers. 
He had never visited his colony in “Virginia,” but it is only logical to believe that 
Amadas and Barlowe 6 in 1584, or at the latest. Lane or Hariot 7 in 1586, had pre¬ 
sented him with some tobacco and clay pipes made by the Indians, so that he 
learned to “suck it after their maner, . .” 8 The virgin colony had failed; there 
were no precious metals or jewels with which to reward Sir Walter for his enter¬ 
prise, but in the pipes and dried leaves he received, there was great treasure indeed. 
He had what may be regarded as a sure intuition about tobacco, for he seems 
readily to have understood its nature, its purpose and its value. He not only soon 
learned how to cure the Indian weed ( N. rustica) 9 properly, but he is said to have 
turned one of the great rooms of his home 10 into a tabagie , where he encouraged his 


1 The form in which tobacco was to be smoked by' 
most Englishmen for nearly' two centuries thereafter 
was dictated by' the fact that these colonists brought 
back with them the clay pipes commonly used by 
the Indians in Virginia ( cf. nos. 36, 73, and 102, 
etc.). With the growth of the habit of smoking the 
demand for pipes increased, bringing into existence 
a new ; and soon successful industry in England ( z>. 
infra, p. 50, n. 12). 

2 The cultivation of the plant began at Winch- 
combe (Gloucestershire) so soon after Drake’s return 
that it indicates a significant association w'ith that 
event. Probably' some of the colonists from Virginia 
(where only' N. rustica grew 7 ) were residents there. 
Winchcombe w'as to be the scene of a small insur¬ 
rection later (v. infra, p. 116) w 7 hen the govern¬ 
ment sent troops to spoil the tobacco crops w'hich 
the farmers continued to plant, despite prohibitory' 
legislation. 

3 In England, a smoker, until about the XVIIIth 
century. A vendor was referred to as a “tabacco- 
man,” “tabacco-seller,” etc. 

4 V. nos. 36, 73, 170, and Brodigan, pp. 54 f)., 
Brushfield, p. 34, et passim. Comes, p. 1OO fj : ., et al. 

5 V. Buttes, n. S3; cf. James I, n. 68, et al. Cle- 
land (p. 14) in his rhetorical manner exclaims, “At 
a period when he was in full possession of his tran¬ 
scendent talents, invested with the highest honours 


w'hich a monarch could bestow; secretly beloved by 
a queen equally extravagant and profuse, at least in 
as far as her favourites were concerned; and occupy¬ 
ing, as it w'ere, the most prominent situation in the 
kingdom, did Raleigh receive with pleasure, employ' 
very' extensively, and laud very' highly', that weed, 
which was destined to create so striking a change in 
the habits of the people. That a practice so dis¬ 
gusting, and so utterly alien to all previous customs, 
should have in a comparatively brief period of tune 
acquired an extensive diffusion, is to be solely' at¬ 
tributed to the high station of its introducer and 
commendator, and to the desire of novelty, however 
ridiculous, w'hich was implanted in the breasts of 
w'hat Gifford characterises as an ‘ age of vanity and 
profusion.”’ 

6 V. n. 68, n. 2. 

7 V. n. 36. 

8 There is a possibility, of course, that Raleigh 
had already' acquired the habit of smoking ( v. ante, p 
45 , n. 9) and that his lieutenants had been in¬ 
structed by' him to acquire tobacco and seeds in 
America. 

9 Cf. n. 212. He first had tobacco cultivated in 
Ireland (on his estate at Youghal) and set great 
store by' the experiment. V. Sir J. Hennessy, Sir 
Walter Raleigh in Ireland, 1883, p, 117. 

10 Durham House. V. Brushfield, pp. 28 and 30. 
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friends to accustom themselves to the correct technique of smoking. The legends 
which grew up about Raleigh, and which are retold in some texts as historical 
occurrences, are alone sufficient evidence of how central a figure he was in the 
newest popular fashion. There were the familiar tales of how his servant had 
doused him with a can of beer, thinking him on fire, 1 how he taught Elizabeth 
and her ladies the use of tobacco pipes, 2 and how he had won a wager with the 
queen that he could weigh the smoke, 3 etc., etc. Later, each place he had visited, 
each inn he had slept in, was to claim the honor that it was there Sir Walter had 
lit his first pipe. 4 Almost all the fashionable courtiers followed the noble example 
of England’s most distinguished smoker, 5 and it was undoubtedly his patronage 
of the “divine herb” which gave the strongest impetus to the new fashion, a 
fashion which was later to develop among the English the most enthusiastic to¬ 
bacco devotees in Europe, the most ardent missionaries of the pipe, and, in con¬ 
sequence, that profitable trade in the coveted leaf which was to be the economic 
salvation of England’s southern colonies in America, as well as one of the nation’s 
greatest individual sources of revenue. 

Under the auspices of that talented smoker, therefore, the tobacco habit was 
soon prevalent in fashionable circles and it was even privately accepted or en¬ 
couraged by the more liberal ladies of the court. 6 The insufficient supply of good 
tobacco, and its consequent cost, at first restricted its use as a luxury to the 
wealthy, some of whom imported it privately. It was not long, however, before 
this new market attracted the interest of progressive dealers, 7 who began to ac- 


1 This anecdote was not, however, of contempo¬ 
raneous origin. V. n 89. 

2 V. infra, p. 342, and cf. n, 710 [y, a_b ]. Cleland (p. 
14, note f) remarks that there is no reliable author¬ 
ity for the numerous accounts relating to the queen’s 
indulgence in tobacco. In an attempt to refute 
both the statement that Elizabeth smoked, and that 
her ladies joined her in this pastime, he quotes a 
familiar passage from Aubrey’s MS. (it., Letters 
Written by Eminent Persons, f 1813, ii, p. 512) 
“ Sf W. R[aleigh] standing in a stand at Sf Ro[bert] 
Poyntz parke, at Acton, tooke a pipe of tobacco, 
w ch made the ladies quitt it till he had donne.” But 
this is hardly refutation of the statements Cleland 
challenges. Hariot (n. 36), James I (n. 68) and 
several writers of the period (n. 65, et al.) indicate 
that ladies smoked or encouraged the habit. 

3 V. nos. 238 and 710 [y 2 b ]. 

4 V. Brushfield, pp. 28 ff. The names of sev¬ 
eral Englishmen have been advanced as entitled 
to the reputation of being among England’s orig¬ 
inal smokers Among these are Sir Walter Long, 
Raleigh’s close friend (Aubrey, op. cit. supra, n. 2, 
ibid.), William Middleton, and others (v. n. 893). 
Prof. Arber provides some of the principal traditions 
and legends on this point. (Arb., pp. 87 ff.) 

s Much has been said in commendation of Raleigh’s 
generous interest in tobacco, but nothing better than 
Barrie’s graceful tribute: “When Raleigh, in honour 
of whom England should have changed its name, 
introduced tobacco into this country, the glorious 
Elizabethan age began. I am aware that those 


hateful persons called Original Researchers now 
maintain that Raleigh was not the man; but to 
them I turn a deaf ear. I know, I feel, that with 
the introduction of tobacco England woke up from 
a long sleep. Suddenly a new zest had been given 
to life. The glory of existence became a thing to 
speak of. Men who had hitherto only concerned 
themselves with the narrow things of home put a 
pipe into their mouths and became philosophers. 
Poets and dramatists smoked until all ignoble ideas 
were driven from them, and into their place rushed 
such high thoughts as the world had not known 
before. Petty jealousies no longer had hold of 
statesmen, who smoked, and agreed to w r ork to¬ 
gether for the public weal. Soldiers and sailors felt 
when engaged with a foreign foe, that they were 
fighting for their pipes. The whole country was 
stirred by the ambition to live up to tobacco. Every 
one, in short, had now a lofty ideal constantly before 
him.” (My Lady Nicotine, f, London, 1890.) 

6 V. supra, 11. 2. Not all ladies encouraged the 
habit, however— cf. n. 80. 

7 Apothecaries, who were naturally accepted at 
first as proper vendors of this new medicinal herb, 
were soon required to increase their stock in order 
to supply the growing demand from smokers. At 
first the retail trade in tobacco was practically con¬ 
fined to them (zj. infra, p. 336, and nos. 53, at n. 3, 
125 “a’ ’, n. 7, and 129, introd.). But from about 
1603 (or perhaps even earlier— v. n, 72 [By]) shops 
exclusively devoted to the sale of this commodity 
began to be established in London (v. nos. 109, at 
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quire stocks of the coveted leaf. The import trade was at first, perforce, confined 
to the agents 1 of Spanish cultivators and exporters in the West Indies (chiefly at 
Cuba and Trinidad) and in Venezuela (chiefly at Caracas or ’Carinas) and the 
“right stuff” was long an expensive commodity. Old Aubrey remarked: “It was 
sold then for its wayte in silver. [2] I have heard some of our old yeoman neighbours 
say, that when they went to Malmesbury or Chippenham Market, they culled 
out their biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco . . . ” 3 

Not only were excessive prices demanded for tobacco, but scheming dealers 
were openly accused of “sophisticating” their wares. 4 It was undoubtedly their 
avarice which brought into existence a cooperative society of smokers, 5 so that 
“hoarding Apothicaries” could be forced to “abate their prifes of their mingle 
mangle” tobacco 6 and members could be assured of the pure leaf or ‘cane.” 

The growing habit of smoking brought into daily use in London heretofore 
unfamiliar objects essential in its indulgence. Most common of these novel articles 7 
was the pipe, which had become fairly prevalent there by 1590-1592. Expensive 
metals (chiefly silver) 8 were occasionally employed in their manufacture to in¬ 
dulge the whims of the more snobbish or luxurious members of high society. 9 It 
was not long before the use of tobacco was common among the poor, many of 
whom were at first forced to be content with rough home-made clays, or make¬ 
shift pipes of a walnut bowl with a straw stem. 10 But these gave way, for the most 
part, to the inexpensive and practical clay pipe, 11 in the production of which the 
English rapidly became expert. 12 

As the uses of tobacco became more evident, the plant began to be remarked 
upon by the men of letters. Thus w r e find the first poetic reference to it, “ divine 1 ' 31 
tobacco” in Spenser’s The Faerie Queene, 1590 (n. 38), an acknowledgment of 
Spenserian influence in things nicotian by Harvey, 1593 (n. 43), the first English 


n. 6, 117, and 125 “d”) and a little later in other 
large cities in England During this period the profit¬ 
able trade also attracted the attention of others in 
England, so that tobacco was soon available at inns 
or the shops of grocers, chandlers, goldsmiths, drap¬ 
ers, et al. V. nos. 117, 178, 183, 190, 196 and 271. 

1 V. infra, pp. 84, 86. 

2 “Alfred Crowquill says it is worth its weight in 
gold!” (Steinmetz, in 2 NQ, 75, p. 444.) For the 
cost of tobacco in London from 1597-1608, v. infra, 
p. 84. 

3 Op. cit. {supra, p. 49, n. 2), ibid. 

4 They appear to have used common domestic 
plants for these adulterations, usually the dock (0. 
n. 54), but later stooped even to dangerous or dis¬ 
gusting methods when good tobacco became more 
expensive (v. especially nos. 109 at n. 2, 120, 125 
“d”, 157 [E 4 a_b ] and 219). V. infra, pp. 124-125, 
for an account of these abuses practised by members 
of the English tobacco trade during the XVIIth 
century. 

5 V. introductory notes to nos. 46 and 106, and 
n. 57, n. 2. 

6 From n. 46. 

i V. infra, p. 53. 

8 V. nos. 46 (at n. 6) and 60. 

s> Their tastes, in this regard, were sometimes re¬ 


inforced by the recommendations of physicians (0. 
n. 60, first excerpt). Clays were early imitated in 
silver for presentation purposes (Dunhill, p. 225). 

10 V. n. 31, n. 1. 

11 Cf. nos. 36, 73 (last excerpt), 102,125 “d”, 141. 
V. n. 46, n. 6, on the sizes, etc , of Elizabethan 
clays. The small size of the bowl then was un¬ 
doubtedly due to the cost of tobacco, although Fair- 
holt (p. 161) thought that these tiny pipes were 
merely imitative, at first, of North American Indian 
pipes. Pipes of brass and iron were occasionally 
employed later by the English and Irish. V. Fair- 
holt, p. 171, and Dunhill, pp. 218-219. 

12 The clay pipe industry must have become im¬ 
portant by' the close of the XVIth century, for a 
monopoly' of the manufacture and sale seems to have 
been granted by 1601 (v, ref. 111 n. 141). This new 
trade developed rapidly' (0. n. 141, mtrod.) chiefly 
at London, Bristol and Winchester, and up to the 
period (before the middle of the XIXth century) 
when briers became fashionable in England, clay 
was practically the only pipe material employed {cf. 
Dunhill, Chap. XII). English clay pipes were ac¬ 
cepted by North American Indians in part exchange 
for land, in the XVIIth century (s. ref in n. 141). 

« V. concluding note to excerpt in n. 38. 
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tract devoted to the subject of tobacco, 1595, written probably by Chute (n. 46), 
and a long botanico-medico-historical notice in the work of Gerard, 1597 (n. 50), 
in which the wanton smoker is mildly reproved, . obacco, as a digestive aid, w r as 
a part of Buttes’ famous teetotal dinner, 1599 (n. 53), in which work Raleigh 


From Pritchett, Smokiana (f, 1890), page 75, 


was first credited with the introduction of the plant into England. Almost all of 
these allusions or accounts were influenced by, or related to, or propagated, the 
accepted uses of tobacco in medicine. Not until we reach the poem, c. 1598-1600, 
assigned to the Earl of Essex (n. 52), do we come upon literary expressions which 
display tobacco in its popular social role, for it is here that the “sacred fume” 
is first clearly indicated as an anodyne for the troubled spirit. And only with the 
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appearance of Jonson’s blithe comedy of character and manners. Every Man Out 
Of His Humor , 1600 (n. 59), acted 1599, is one made fully aware of the extremi¬ 
ties to which the fashion of smoking had been carried by some enthusiastic de¬ 
votees. 1 The foibles of the roistering smokers and their accomplices, and their 
relation to the London scene are here displayed with graphic detail. To this sub¬ 
ject we shall come in a moment. 

By 1600 smoking was prevalent not only in London but in all the more cos¬ 
mopolitan cities of England and Ireland. No other nation had so quickly developed 
the habit, and its wide popularity there occasioned comment from foreign visitors. 2 
Unlike the Spanish, these patrons of tobacco were not content to reserve the pleas¬ 
ure to themselves. Wherever they went they carried the pipe with them, so that 
we find them credited with its introduction into, and the propagation of smoking 
in, Turkey, 3 Russia, Scandinavia, Holland and Germany, 4 etc. Wilhelm van der 
Meer wrote to Neander 5 that he had never seen pipe-smoking before 1590, when 
he attempted to imitate the English and French students at the university in 
Leyden. About the same period (some authorities believe it was 1615, however) 6 
Cardinal Crescenzio made the practise known in Rome, having learned it in¬ 
directly from the English. 

While the novel Indian custom of smoking was thus growing in England and 
abroad, the habit was taken up and displayed in exaggerated forms by the strut¬ 
ting dandies who then infested London and who were ever wont to ape any ex¬ 
pensive curious custom. In an effort to insure nicotian exclusiveness these play¬ 
boys advertised loudly that the taking of tobacco was an art reserved for the 
elite, 7 and under the guidance of their “professors” 8 they developed a technique 
for the “correct” employment of pipes, etc. 9 The bizarre dissipations of these 
“reeking gallants” in London commenced soon after Raleigh began to encourage 
smokers. It was their conversion of a sober recreation into an extreme fad which 
first aroused censure from the clergy and the moralists, gave rise to that group of 
robust satires and invectives which did much to enliven the social literature of the 
period, 10 and finally awakened the ire and hatred of James I. 11 

In no other part of Europe was ever such a fantastic indulgence in tobacco 
displayed as that practised by the ornamental beaux of London. Even the fashions 


1 Davies’ Epigrammes (composed c. 1590—0? n. 
144) contains a reference to a gallant “who dares 
take Tobacco on the ftage,” and Buttes’ “Satyricall 
Epigram, upon the wanton, and excessive use of 
Tabacco” (n. 53) also remarks upon a cavalier be¬ 
clouding the air of the theatre with “foggie fume.” 
There are other incidental allusions to the antics of 
the extravagant smokers, before 1600, but Jonson 
was the first to report upon them fully. 

2 V. n. 102; cf. n. 465. 

3 V. n 118. 

* V. La., Europe, pp. 57 ff. The custom may have 
been introduced into parts of Germany earlier, how¬ 
ever, by the Spanish soldiers of Charles V. 

s V. in n. 148. 

6 V. n. 11, n. 3. 

7 James I, too, seems once to have been influenced 

by a kindred snobbery. V. infra, pp. 405-407, and 


Chapman’s satire on the king’s sentiment, page 
424, infra. 

8 V. infra, p. 54. 

9 Some of these dandies appear to have affected 
the use of snufF, too, as indicated by a passage in 
Lyly’s Pappe With An Hatchet, 1589 (n. 33), and 
more clearly demonstrated by Dekker, in The Guls 
Horne-booke (n. go, n. 3). SnufF was then most 
popular in France (v. n. 12, note 6) where it had 
the authority of royal indulgence, chiefly for its 
medicinal value. ( V. the note to the first excerpt in 
n. 33). A few of these elegant young men appear, 
too, to have dallied with the cigar (&. a passage in 
n. 59, and n. 12 there), but most of them were 
devoted to the pipe. 

10 E. nos. 53, 59, 61, 65, 70, 71, 76, 78, 84, 98, 119, 
121, and those cited infra , p. 55. 

11 V. nos. 68, 85. 
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at the height of the snuff age 1 were less extravagant than the nicotian frivolities 
with which these exquisites amused themselves during the later Elizabethan period 
and which persisted, in varying degrees and forms, almost to the close of Charles Es 
career. 

By the last decade of the XVIth century tobacco 2 was beginning to prosper 
on English soil, and this species contented many moderate smokers, among them 
Raleigh. 3 But in imitation of the wealthy the proper gallant demanded only that 
“right fluff,” “good flinging geare,” from Trinidad, 4 from Caracas, 5 etc., or the 
finest “cane,” etc. To take it in a pipe was not enough; the groundlings were 
able to do that, too. Not only must the technique of the rude Indians be im¬ 
proved upon, but even the manners of the aristocrats could, in this respect, be 
supplemented here and there. So proclaimed the gallants. In order to express 
the correct forms of “taking the whiff,” and the latest associated tricks, a “to¬ 
bacconist” must, of course, be provided with the proper equipment. 6 This would 
consist, among other things, of his case for pipes, containing a set of Winchester 
clays 7 (or those ornamented with silver or gold), and his ivory 8 or metal 9 box for 
tobacco, sometimes large enough to hold a pound. Into the latter were fitted 
ember-tongs of silver, etc,, used to convey a coal (usually of juniper) to light his 
pipe, a stopper of metal (sometimes attached to a ring) 10 with which to compress 
the tobacco in the bowl, a pick which helped in cleaning the bowl, occasionally a 
knife needed to shred cane-tobacco, and often a small scoop in which the leaf, 
etc., could be dried. A mirror usually adorned the cover of these boxes. The 
fitted cases sometimes held a flint and steel, when they lacked the tongs, but such 
part of the equipment was held unnecessary in London where every shop which 
sold tobacco also provided light, a maple trencher upon which to shred the to¬ 
bacco, a knife and a drying-shovel, and even rented pipes should they be required. 11 

In the box itself, the dandy would have a sufficient supply of leaf, of “pud¬ 
ding,” or a piece of “cane.” He would have acquired his favorite brand from his 
apothecary or other dealer, observed “in what ftate Tobacco [was] in towne . . .” 12 
and thus fully equipped, would proceed to the theatre 13 (a favorite resort for smok¬ 
ers) or to some public house where he would display his several tricks in smoking 
such as “the Ring,” “the Whiffe,” “the Euripus,” “the Gulpe,” “the Retention,” 
“the Cuban Ebolition,” 14 always “putting the fume through his nofe.” 15 If hedid 
not then direct his steps to St. Paul’s, there to “ fpit private,” 16 he might resume his 
exhausting day by visiting the smoking-clubs or tobacco ordinaries (described by 


1 V. infra, pp. 159/. 

2 N. rustica. V. ante, p. 45. 

3 V. ante, p. 47, n. 9. 

4 V. Trmidada, in Glossary. 5 Cf. n. 120, n. 10. 

6 V. introd. to n. 81. Dekker employs the blithe 
expression “artillery” to classify the paraphernalia 
of these smokers (n. 90 [D 4 b J). 

7 V. the first excerpt in n. 65, and the inventory 
of a gallant’s pocket, n. 91. 

8 N. 81, introduction. 

9 The “vulgar” material was wood, but some 
dandies were not averse to boxes made of ebony 
and other equally expensive woods. 

10 V. Laufer’s note in n. 81, and Fairholt, pp. 233 ff. 


11 Jonson and Brathwait have provided the best 
contemporary accounts of these tobacco shops. V. 
n 125 “d”, and introduction, illustration and ex¬ 
planatory leaf in n. 129. 

12 From n. 90. 

13 V. nos. 53, 69, 125 “c”, 144 (Epig. 28), and 156. 

19 These terms occur in nos. 59, 90, etc. 

N. 136. 

16 There were extremists even among these dandies, 
for some of them carried silver porringers in which 
to measure the amount of saliva they were able to 
expectorate during the day, through their “correct” 
use of tobacco. F. n. 59 [L 2 b ] and cf. the illustration 
reproduced infra, p. 163. 
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Dekker), 1 where he would discourse with elegance and wisdom “upon that myfticall 
wonder [tobacco]” and say whether his “Cane or your Pudding be fweeteft, and 
which pipe has the belt boare, and which burnes black, which breakes in the 
burning, &c.” 2 

Such adepts had, of course, received the advantages of higher nicotian educa¬ 
tion from expert teachers. Smoking (and its accompaniments) was then a matter 
for serious study, and it had its professors, as did the rest of the liberal arts. 3 
Were there a newcomer to the ranks of the gallants thirsting for social etiquette, 
or a young blood from the country, say, such an “effential Clowne” as Jonson’s 
Sogliardo, 4 who came regularly to London to acquire perfection in the art of “blus¬ 
tering” 5 and of “whiffing,” etc., he would follow the usual routine by visiting the 
middle aisle of St. Paul’s (then the fashionable promenade of sporting men, swag¬ 
gerers, and their sort) 6 and examine the placards of the specialists who advertised 
there. Among these there was certain to be one such as Tonson records from the 
hand of Cavalier Shift, alias Signior Whiffe, etc. 7 'his jackanapes, publishing his 
course of study, announced that, for a reasonable fee, he would prepare any new¬ 
comer to “be as exactly qualified as the heft of our ordinary gallants are . , .” 
by instructing him in the “moft Gentlemanlike ufe of Tobacco: as fir ft, to give 
it the moft exquifite perfume;® then, to know all the dilicate fweet formes of the 
[taking] of it: as alfo the rare Corollary and practife of the Cuban Ebolition, 
Euripus, and Whiffe;® which he fhall receive or take in here at London, and evap¬ 
orate at Uxbridge or farther, if it pleafe him.” 'his specialist, it will be seen, had 
something exceptional to offer, for he guaranteed to teach one not only the usual 
nicotian technique but the ability to inhale tobacco, retain it, “take his horfe, 
drinke his three cups of Canarie, and expofe [i.e., exhale] one [whiffe] at Hounflow, 
a fecond at Stanes, and a third at Bagfhot” 10 —communities miles apart! An art 
indeed! Small wonder then that the impressionable Sogliardos should engage a 
Shift to initiate them into the recondite matters of smoking, such as those already 
alluded to, as well as the “Keceit Reciprocal!,” 11 the art of “making the Patoun ... 
and a number of other myfteries, not yet extant.” 12 It was such a combination 
and circumstance which made it possible for that cynical man-about-town. Carlo 
Ruffone, to inform his associate, Puntaruolo, that he had discovered Sogliardo at 
an ordinary where he had hired a private chamber in which Shift might advise 
him professionally, without disturbance. “ I brought fome dofen or twentie Gal¬ 
lants this morning,” cries Carlo, delightedly, “to view them (as you’ld doe a piece 
of Perfpebtive) in at a key-hole; and there we might fee Sogliardo fit in a Chaire, 
holding his fnow r t up, like a Sow under an Apple tree, wiiile th’other open’d his 
noftrilles with a Poking-fticke, to give the fmoke a more free deliverie. They had 
fpit fome three or fourefcore ounces betweene them, afore w r e came away.” “Howd” 


1 These shops came to be regarded, especially 
durmg the time of James I, as places of low repute, 
and professional vendors of tobacco were considered 
to be in the class of usurers and bankrupts (v. nos. 
117, 153, 156, etc.). Honest dealers, such as Anslop 
(recommended by Barclay, n. 109, at n. 6) and the 
unknown original of Abel Drugger (n. 125 “d”) were 
notable exceptions who were, of course, spared such 
contempt. 


2 From n. 90. 

3 Gifford, ed. of Ben Jonson. V. notes in n. 59. 

* N. 59. 

5 V. n. 130, and the character of Kastrill in n. 

i*5 “d”- 

6 V n. 59, 11. 4. t Ibid., first excerpt. 

8 I.e., “sophisticate” it to give it a sweet odor. 

9 V. n. 59, n. 7, for explanations of these terms. 

10 N. 59, at n. 11. 11 N. 59, n. 12. 12 Ibid. 
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Puntaruolo demands, “three or fourefcore ounces?” “I,” responds Carlo, “and 
preferv’d it in porrengers as a Barber does his Bloud, when hee pricks a veine.” 1 

While in these diverting scenes and portraits jonson presented literary crea¬ 
tions with his accustomed skill, he was but drawing upon familiar material, for 
the prototypes of his characters were an actual part of life in London. 2 Were 
verification of this fact needed, one has but to look into the works already cited 3 
or into other plays by Jonson, into Dekker’s tracts or comedies (nos. 90, 101), or 
Marston’s productions (nos. 69, 81), or those of Rowlands (nos. 83, 89, 94, 107), 
Chapman (nos. 72, 75), Barnaby Rich (nos. 117, 127, 132), Sharpham (n. 84), 
Taylor (n. 111), and other contemporary English workers. It is to these men of 
letters, and the lampoons provided especially by the satirists among them, that 
we owe so complete a record of the nicotian deportment of the gallants. 

It was chiefly this sportive part of London society which instituted the first 
antismoldng campaign. As will be seen, there were two groups which opposed 
the social uses of tobacco: the moralists, and the majority of those who accepted 
the prevailing medical conceptions relating to the plant. It w r as an axiom of the 
latter that the plant w r as a remedial agent—a drug; ergo , it w r as illogical and ob¬ 
viously unhealthy to employ it for pleasure. Some mild reproofs against the in¬ 
ordinate “drinking of tabacco,” based on this dictum, had already appeared 4 and 
were soon to be followed by criticisms more stern and direct (v. infra). If the 
moralists did not wholeheartedly accept the opinions of the herbalists, et al ., they at 
least upheld them in their efforts to stamp out the “Indian vice.” The excesses 
of the gallants served to give impetus to that movement earlier than one might 
have expected in an age extremely liberal in its personal appetites and in its ac¬ 
ceptance of novel fashions. 

The attack upon smokers began seriously in England with the feeble tract of 
the pseudonymous Philaretes, Work for Chimny-Sweepers (n. 61), received pow¬ 
erful encouragement from the invectives and repressive measures of James I (n. 
68, and cf. n. 85), and was carried on by a group of earnest, if excitable, pamphlet¬ 
eers who flourished chiefly during the reign of the first Stuarts. 

Philaretes advanced “eight principal reasons and arguments” against the use 
of tobacco and produced some quaint ideas which were destined to do long service. 
These were largely based upon moral prejudices and some popular misconceptions 
of the physical nature of the plant, with its assumed consequent effects upon the 
human organism. As it was “hot and drve this pamphleteer stated that it caused 
sterility and barrenness, 5 induced an infinite number of maladies, was a poisonous 


1 V. note on the use of these porringers, ante, p. 
S3, n. 16. 

2 Despite his ironic reflections upon tobacco and 
its uses it seems wholly unlikely that so virile and 
convivial a spirit as Jonson was privately opposed 
to the “divine weed.” In these contributions he 
was chiefly a satirist who sought to reprove extrava¬ 
gant folly'. It is his fools only' who speak either 
excessive praise or excessive scorn of smoking ( v. 
Cleland’s comment quoted in n. 59, n. 1, and n. 125 
“a”, n. 9). While it is true that he deliberately 
stooped once to defame the weed, he did so as an 


afterthought and with a bow in the royal direction 
(v. n 210, conclusion of n. 4). Nichols, indeed, (v. 
mtrod. to n. 137) implied that Jonson was guilty' of 
sycophancy' at that time for attacking in print the 
herb he'himself enjoyed privately'. 

3 Ante, p. 52, n. 10. 

“> V infra, p. 437 and n 53 [P s b J. 

5 These opinions (and similar ones relating to the 
efFect of smoking upon sexual desire and potency') 
were occasionally repeated (v. nos. 92 [Cc 2 b ], 148, 
and 161) and they were pretty generally' accepted 
in some Eastern countries (v. infra, p. 71). 
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enemy to mankind and was the especial breeder of “melancholic . . . the verie 
feate of the Divell in bodies poffeffed.” The “firft author and finder [of this 
venomous plant, tobacco] was the Bivell [l] . . , [and it was, therefore] not to be 
ufed of us Chriftians.” 

hese were typical contentions of the more serious and dour members working 
for the antitobacco cause, 2 who were to become as extravagant in their strictures 
as ever the gallants were in their use of tobacco. On the other hand, the advocates 
of tobacco in this controversy seem usually to have manifested humor and lib¬ 
erality—and with good reason, for as they wrote, they drew upon their pipes for 
inspiration. 

Philaretes’ tract was promptly replied to by a physician, Roger Marbecke 
(n„ 62), who, with good wit and common sense, readily indicated the absurdities 
and contradictions presented by the perturbed author of the Work. His tract was 
the first to maintain the cause of tobacco, and thus both sides had advanced their 
initial arguments. 3 With the rest of his associates in the controversy Marbecke 
reprehended the excesses of the gallants, but he would not because of them alone 
deny to those good and sober men, the moderate smokers, the joy of a social pipe. 

ithin two years (1604) appeared the next (and most famous) of antitobacco 
treatises, the anonymous A Counterblaste to Tobacco (n. 68), issued by James I 
shortly after his accession to the throne. Although twelve years were to pass be¬ 
fore he publicly acknowledged his authorship (n. 124), it was an open secret from 
the first. 4 

It has long been the fashion of later commentators to treat the royal docu¬ 
ment with scorn, to accuse it of pedantry, of vindictive prejudices, of insular igno¬ 
rance and of deliberate misinformation. 5 That it suffers from some of these faults 
to some extent is true, for in its composition the king seems to have been partly 
animated by such narrowing influences as his hatred of Raleigh (whom he believed 
the introducer of the habit of smoking into England), 6 by his naive medical con¬ 


1 This conceit was probably derived from Benzoni 
(n. 10, at n. 4) or Monardes (n. 15, at n. 6) and was 
often repeated (». nos. in, introd., 128, 271, and 
cf. ante, p. 8, n. 2). For Satan’s association with 
tobacco, v. nos. 68, 70, 129, 266, etc. 

2 V. especially Taylor, n. in. Deacon, n. 122, Syl¬ 
vester, n. 128, and Venner, n. 146. Beer remarks 
that “The prevailing attitude [toward tobacco] was 
similar to that of the present day in regard to 
opium.” (P. 85.) 

3 “We have now but to notice the early begin¬ 
nings of the Tobacco Controversy, which—some¬ 
times slumbering, sometimes raging—has lasted to 
our own time, and will yet go on. It created a larger 
early Tobacco literature in England than is gener¬ 
ally thought, or than we have been able to trace. 
It raged over Europe as well as in England.” (Arb., 
P 90 .) 

« V. n 68, n. 1. 

5 V. Cleland (pp. 19 jj. and notes) for references 

to the animadversions bestowed upon James’ tract. 
The typical criticisms were fairly prejudiced them¬ 

selves, or displayed unfamiliarity with the nicotian 

conditions then prevailing. Cleland (pp. 20 ff. and 


notes) appears to have been the earliest commentator 
to praise the Counterblaste for its “good sense . . , 
good feeling [and its] kind and conciliating spirit.” 
Dr. Laufcr ( Europe, p. 26) regarded it as a document 
of “considerable culture-historical interest,” and re¬ 
marks later: “While the royal diatribe is sizzling, 
of course, with misstatements, exaggerations, and 
outbursts of gloomy pessimism and unrestrained 
animosity, it was a natural reaction against the 
many exorbitant claims made by the friends and 
defenders of the narcotic, and in his scathing de¬ 
nunciation of the tobacco excesses of his time the 
king was presumably nearly right.” (Pp. 29- 30.) 

6 V. n. 68, n. 3. We are in accord with the 
opinion of most editors that James I believed Raleigh 
to be the introducer and inspirer of smoking in Eng¬ 
land, for his own contemporaries proclaimed that 
fact. James’ hatred of this favorite courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth, having been carefully nurtured by Cecil 
and others, would have become intensified by 
Raleigh’s patronage of a custom he so bitterly dis¬ 
liked. (Cf. Arb , p. go, |[ V.) But Cleland (p, 20, 
11. f) opposes this view. 
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ceptions and by his own constitutional aversion to tobacco. But the outward 
causes which inspired this production were alone sufficient, to an author of James 1 
temperament, to compel its writing. The plant had been acquired from barbarous 
people, who were said to put it to dubious uses; the smoking gallants had made a 
general nuisance of themselves in London; the therapeutics of tobacco, though 
widely accepted by herbalists and laity, had nevertheless developed obvious 
absurdities; the daily use of this 'drug” for pleasure was regarded by sober phy¬ 
sicians as dangerous to health; and the tobacco trade was largely in the hands of 
Spanish enemies, entailing great costs upon Englishmen. 1 For the most part, it 
may be believed that James was sincerely concerned over the welfare of his “good 
Countrey men" in condemning a habit he thought vicious, vain, and physically 
and morally corrupting, while his refutation of the more exaggerated remedial 
claims advanced for tobacco 2 (even though influenced by his prejudices) displayed 
uncommon good sense. 

He pointed out that as the Indians were supposed to cure venereal disease 
with tobacco smoke 3 no English gentleman should willingly take upon himself the 
imputation of that disease by similarly employing the plant; examined, and then 
derided, the claims of unfailing medicinal virtues made by the nicotian specialists; 4 
charged smokers with slavish imitations of a foreign novelty, with foolish affecta¬ 
tions and the commission of moral sin (for tobacco-drinking was but a species of 
lust and drunkenness); bewailed the cost of this “precious ftink”; cried out upon 
those who spoiled ancient hospitality with their pipes; remarked that smoke better 
became a kitchen than a dining-chamber, “ and yet it makes a kitchin alfo often¬ 
times in the inward parts of men, foiling and infecting them, with an unctuous 
and oily kinde of Soote, as hath bene found in fome great Tobacco takers, that 
after their death were opened”; 5 and ended with the oft-quoted lines, “A cuftome 
lothfome to the eye, hatefull to the Nole, harmefull to the braine, daungerous to 
the Lungs, and in the blacke ftinking fume thereof, neerefl: refembling the horrible 
Stigian fmoke of the pit that is bottomeleffe.” 6 

If “his children” (his subjects) were not willing to accept his fatherly counsel 
—and it was soon evident they were not 7 —he was in an enviable position to em¬ 
phasize his exhortations and to enforce his opinions. Within the year he gave 
more vigorous expression to his hatred of tobacco by increasing 8 the then nominal 


1 V. infra, pp. 84, 87, 89. 

2 Tliis was the first general condemnation of nico¬ 
tian therapeutics published. Cf., too, n. 21. 

3 V. nos. 39, 40. 

« V. ante, pp. 31 ff. 

5 This was commonly believed by those opposed 
to smoking and snuffing for pleasure. V. infra, p. 
61 and nos. 122, at n. 2, 125 “a”, 148 and 312. 

6 V. the excellent summary of the Counterblaste 
provided by Cleland (p. 20, note f), the reprint and 
comments in Arb., and the excerpts in La., Europe, 
pp. 26 ff. 

In various texts it is stated that the king’s tract 
was replied to—by the “mmble-witted Jesuits [of 
Poland] . . . perhaps through theological spite,” 
says Steininetz, p. 13. This refutation is said to 
have been entitled Anti-Misocapnus (v. n. 143, n. 2). 


7 In Sir Henry Wotton’s Table Talk (v. Life and 
Letters, ed. L. P. Smith, 11, p. 497) occurs one of 
several similar conversations between James I and 
members of the court in which the king took a 
smoker to task: “My Lord Montjoy, reprehended 
by the K[ing] for taking tobacco, answered, ‘ By that 
your Ma[je£ty] shall have a little more pr aft ice in 
England, [you] will find greater faults to pardon 
amongst us.’” 

During an interview between James I and Sir 
John Harington (Queen Elizabeth’s godson) the 
king denounced tobacco strongly to the latter, V. 
Nugae Antiquae, ed. T. Park, 1804, vol. i, p. 370. 

8 V. infra, pp. 89 JA, for notices of the increase and 
changes in the tobacco imposts during the reign of 
James I. 
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duty of twopence the pound 1 to six shillings tenpence, an advance of four thou¬ 
sand per cent! 2 This impost was ordered in a document 3 addressed to the High 
Treasurer of England, and contains that discrimination between the patricians and 
the plebs which was the undoubted source of at least one published satire. 4 “ Ta- 
bacco , being a Drugge of late Yeres found out . . .” proclaimed the king in part, 
“was used and taken by the better sort both then and nowe onelye as Phisicke to 
preserve Heal the, and is now at this Day, through evell Custome and the' ollera- 
tion thereof, excessivelie taken by a nomber of ryotous and disordered Persons of 
meane and base Condition, whoe, contrarie to the use which Persons of good 
Callinge and Qualitye make thereof, doe spend most of there tyme in that idle 
Vanitie . . He hoped that the imposition to be laid upon tobacco would prevent 
its importation in quantity 7 , but yet leave “sufficient store to serve for their neces- 
sarie use who are of the better sort, and have and will use the same with Modera¬ 
tion to preserve their Healthe . . 

By such phrases as these James apparently hoped to win over the aristocracy, 
but the “better sort” did not wholeheartedly endorse his antitobacco policy. 
Contemporary documents and published accounts 5 indicate that the use of to¬ 
bacco by the nobility increased rapidly during the reign of James I despite his 
disapproval of it and his occasional attempts to discipline courtiers for their nico¬ 
tian indulgences. 6 But on the whole James exercised only a civilized tyranny in 
his early dealings with tobacco; some other rulers decreed torture and death in 
their efforts to suppress its use. 7 

It is necessary to digress for a moment to point out that the high rate thus 
placed upon tobacco, without Parliamentary sanction, 8 shortly had its natural 
economic consequences: 9 for a time it almost suppressed the import trade in this 


1 Instituted some time after 1590. No duty was 
at first imposed upon tobacco and as late as 1590 
it is not included in the enumerated commodities of 
that year’s rate-book. When, soon after, the impor¬ 
tation of tobacco became considerable, an attempt 
was made to collect a duty by virtue of a subsidy 
(enacted 1558) granted to the queen on all imported 
goods, V. Mac., p. 33, and infra, p. 84, n. 5. 

2 This impost was farmed out, as was then the 
custom. Under Oct. 19, 1604, is recorded the demise 
to T. Lane and P. Bold of the new impost {6s. 8 d.) 
and the old custom (2 d.) on tobacco ( C.S.P ., Dom., 
1603-1610, p. 159). The rate placed upon this com¬ 
modity, however, was so far in excess of its value 
that importers refused to accept shipments and the 
holders of the lease soon found it so unprofitable 
that they were forced to petition that the impost be 
lowered or they be permitted to surrender their 
patent. V. infra, p. 89, n. 1. 

3 V. infra, pp. 205-207. 

< V. n. 75, last excerpt. 

s Some will be found in Brushfield, pp 31 ff. 

6 V. supra, p. 57, 11. 7. 

J V. infra, pp. 71, 73, 75 - 

8 V. n. 959 (under 1604). Attempts were made 
later to confirm the king’s orders by Parliamentary 
law. 

9 There were normal social reactions as well. The 


opposition of James I to smoking and the campaign 
of the antitobacconists awakened that element of 
human perversity and instituted those forms of pro¬ 
test which seem invariably to follow the interdictions 
of popular appetites, or interference with their full 
enjoyment. We are not without evidence of this in 
our own day and the common phrases which were 
part of the era of liquor prohibition in the United 
States seem particularly applicable to London in the 
early XVIIth century. Among the dealers tobacco 
was “boot-legged”; the smugglers sold the com¬ 
modity secretly as “right off the ship”; the domestic 
production was “doctored” in London and prepared 
in such shapes (“pudding,” “cane,” etc.) as to sug¬ 
gest its foreign manufacture. As the campaign of the 
reformers became more strenuous further attention 
was attracted to smoking, so that the habit grew 
apace. Ladies generally learned how to “drink to¬ 
bacco” in private and later were publicly offered 
pipes when attending plays (Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, 
1633, marginal note, p. 363). To some the “Indian 
fume” tasted sweeter because of the kind of oppo¬ 
sition it had aroused, and many probably indulged 
immoderately who might otherwise have smoked 
soberly, had they smoked at all. When the chief 
prohibitionist, James I, died the custom against 
which he had so fruitlessly inveighed lost its best 
advertiser and the excesses committed by smokers 
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commodity, developed a considerable traffic in smuggling the kind most desired, 
from Spain or its colonies, and instituted an energetic cultivation of the plant on 
English soil. 1 Tie first factor continued in effect until the king found it profitable 
to make a compromise with his aversion, for he increased his income considerably 
by renting the duties on imported tobacco; 2 the illicit running of tobacco, thus early 
begun, attracted numerous English, Scotch, Dutch, and Colonial merchantmen, 
and persisted in varying proportions until past the end of the XVIIIth century; 3 
while the tobacco farms remained a thorn in the governmental body, resulting in 
insurrections in parts of England when attempts were made to suppress them. 4 

o these phases of tobacco’s history we shall return when the economic record of 
the plant is considered. 

Among the men of letters who joined James I in his campaign against smok¬ 
ing were many obviously influenced by his published and private utterances on 
the subject, such as Daniel (n. 76), Warner (n. 79), Melton (11. 93), Drayton (n. 
104), Wither (n. 108), Taylor (n. 111), et al,, and especially Rich (nos. 78, 117, 
127, 132), the fanatic John Deacon (n. 122), and the religious moralist, Joshuah 
Sylvester. The latter composed, probably as a propaganda tract. Tobacco Battered 
(1616-1617), the first poem in English entirely devoted to an attack upon the 
habit (n. 128). A valuable contribution to this literature, which, though it ex¬ 
pressed little of the king’s sentiments, abetted his cause, was Brathwait’s work, 
appropriately entitled The Smoaking Age (n. 129). But the dramatists and poets, 
who appeared to be engaged in the same movement, were actuated neither by 
the moral considerations of the reformers, nor by the opinions expressed by the 
medical fraternity that tobacco was only a remedial plant, but merely made use 
of contemporary material, excellently suited for satire and caricature. Indeed, 
there are good inferential reasons for accepting the opinion that some of the 
writers in this group were privately no enemies to the social pipe, and that it was 
but the affectations of the gallants and the extravagances of the panaceists they 
mocked. 

James I carried his most cherished abomination to the very seat of learning— 
to Oxford—instituting the first known public debate, 1605, in academic circles on 
the value of tobacco. 5 He received with naive pleasure the only decision possible 
for the contestants (some of whom were devotees of the pipe): that smoking was 
odious, unsanitary, etc., etc. As the process of vilifying tobacco appeared to 
have no apparent effect upon “unregenerate tabacconifhs,” the published propa¬ 
ganda of some of the writers on physic became more intense, and developed into 
something of a campaign of terror. Those who engaged in the wanton pleasure 
of “drinking” tobacco were earnestly assured that they were shortening their days, 
and that those ‘sooty fumes” had the effect eventually of blinding, deafening or 


became less conspicuous Charles I, who shared his 
father’s hatred, served to keep tobacco before the 
public eye by several decrees (». n. 190 and infra, 
p. 115, n. 3), but as he was more impersonal, the 
reformers had less authority and achieved less pub¬ 
licity. Thereafter the nicotian extravagances which 
had so seriously offended the moralists began rapidly 
to disappear. By the time Cromwell came upon the 
scene smoking had settled down to a comfortable 


everyday habit which was not to be widely attacked 
again before the wide acceptance of the cigarette 
in the middle XIXth century (v. infra, p. 173). 

1 V. the quotation from Fairholt, infra, p. 405. 

2 V. infra, pp. 88-90. 

3 V. infra, pp 119 ff., and Mac., pp. 147-148. 

4 V. infra, pp. 113 ff. 

5 V. Wake’s account of it, n. 85. 
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weakening them incurably. An array of perturbing case-histories (coupled with 
ominous warnings) was presented of those who had, by a continued use of this 
“drug,” been rendered insane, or sterile, or who had shrivelled from loss of natural 
heat, or whose offspring were debilitated, or in whom the power of smell had be¬ 
come atrophied. 1 Finally—and most awful--was the mute proof displayed by the 
blackened and sooty bodies and brains of dissected smokers, 2 whose daily, in¬ 
temperate use of this physic, tobacco, had brought them to this sad state—God’s 
especial warning to “fume-suckers.” 3 

Gardiner, 1610 (n. 96), a defender of tobacco therapeutics, cautioned “our 
Tabacconifts . . . that they keepe a moderation in receiving the fume thereof . . . 
left this Epitaph be infcribed on their graves: 


Here lieth he had liued longer, if 

He had not choakt himfelfe with a Tabacco whif.” 


Indeed, he added, “many abufers thereof haue died fodenly.” 

William Vaughan, whose popular handbook on health first appeared in 1600 
(n. 60), later turned to plain rhyme to enforce his admonitions to smokers, saying. 


“Tobacco, that outlandifh weede. 

It fpends the braine, and fpoiles the feede: 
It duls the fprite, it dims the fight. 

It robs a woman of her right.” 4 


A summary of the awful effects of tobacco used contrary to the author’s ad¬ 
vices is contained in the treatise (n. 146) of Tobias Venner, “Dodlor of Physicke 
in Bath, in the Spring and Fall,” which concludes on the ominous note that “[To¬ 
bacco] overthroweth the fpirites, perverteth the underftanding, and confoundeth 
the fenfes with a fodayne aftoniftiment and ftupidity of the whole body.” 5 


Only a bold and desperate man could have continued to smoke in the face of 
this concerted attack, but England seemed inhabited by perverse creatures who 
clung determinedly to their pipes. Consider to what depths they had fallen, in 
their desire for tobacco, that they could resist so heart-stirring a plea as that pre¬ 
sented by Deacon (n. 122) in one of the most disturbing passages in nicotian litera¬ 
ture: “. . . imagine thou beheldeft here fuch a fume-fuckers wife mod fearefully 
fuming forth very fountaines of bloud, howling for anguilh of heart, weeping, 
wailing, and wringing her hands together, with grifly lookes, with wide ftaring 


1 See nos. 88, 146, 148, etc. Later Bacon (n. 
159) presented the opinion that the use of tobacco 
by expectant mothers would have deleterious effects 
upon the mentality of their infants. ( Cf. n. 150.) 

2 V. ante, p. 57, and cf. Cleland, pp. 22-23. 

3 The immoderate smoking of tobacco or use of 
snuff, either for recreative or remedial purposes, had 
undoubtedly led to serious ailments or even fatalities, 
and these instances were widely employed as propa¬ 
ganda by the antitobacconists. 

Devotees of the pipe occasionally expressed a be¬ 
lief, then evidently popular with smokers, that phy¬ 
sicians attacked smoking because its remedial value 
reduced the usefulness of the medical fraternity. V. 
n. 46, at n. 4, and cf. nos. 133 and 137 (third stanza). 


4 First published in the r6i2 edition— v. n. 161. 

5 It was this kind of ranting accusation, expressed 
by earlier writers, which that genial advocate of 
tobacco therapeutics and the moderate pipe. Dr. 
Barclay (n. 109), had in mind when he wrote: 

“ home do this plant with odious crymes difgrace, 
And call the poore Tabacco homicid, 

1 hey fay that it, O what a monftrous cace! 
Foreftals the life, and kils man in the feed. 

It fmoaketh, blacketh, burneth all the braine, 

It dryes the moifture treafure of the life. 

Good Ladie looke not to thefe raving fpeiches. 
You know by proof that all thefe blames are lies, 
orged by fcurvie lewd unlearned Leiches ...” 
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eies, with minde amazed, with thoughts perplexed, with body fhivering and quak¬ 
ing in every joint . . . while hie pitifully pleades with her hufband thus: 

£ Oh husband, my husband, mine onely husband! Confider I befeech thee, thy 
deare, thy loving, and thy kind-hearted wife. . . . Why doft thou fo vainely pre- 
ferre a vanifhing filthie fume before my permanent vermes . . . Have not I here 
brought forth an armie of children unto thee?”’ . . . and continues in like remark¬ 
able strain for another breathless scene, invented by an author whose hatred of 
tobacco expressed itself in a kind of hysteria. 



Charles I 

Engraved by John Smith, after Van Dyck. 

Vrom an engraving in the Print Room of the British Museum. 


While all the agents of reform were thus engaged in an effort to suppress 
smoking, a group of blithe and liberal spirits, undisturbed by preacher, panaceist 
or prince, were producing tributes (sometimes of great merit) to the plant and its 
social uses. Smoking as a means of solace had already been advertised by Essex 
(n. 52— v. ante , p. 51), et al. , and before James Ts accession to the throne the reme¬ 
dial value of the plant and a moderate use of a “physical pipe” had been upheld 
by Dr. Marbecke (n. 62), Dr. Bellamy (v . n. 61, note 6), Richard Browne (v. n. 62, 
n. 4) and others. 1 Marlowe had affirmed (so said his accuser) that “all they that 
love not Tobacco . . . were fooles”; 2 and Jonson had, through merry old Justice 

1 Cf. also the introductory notes to nos. 96 and 109. May 29, 1593. The “Charges” is printed in the 

2 This occurs in the “Charges Made againft Mar- Mermaid Series edition of Marlowe (ed. Havelock 

lowe by Richard Baines” (a professional informer), Ellis, 1887), from Harleian MSS., 6853, f. 320 (now 
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Clement, expressed, by implication, his regard for that “herbe, fo generally re¬ 
ceiv’d in the courts of princes, the chambers of nobles, the bowers of fweet ladies, 
the cabbins of fouldiers!” 1 

But it was only with the appearance of the first full poem in the English lan¬ 
guage with tobacco for its theme. The Metamorphosis of Tabacco , 1602 (n. 63), by 
Sir John Beaumont, that the joys of the “celeftiall fume” were properly celebrated. 
Smokers found in its author one fully able to express their philosophy and main¬ 
tain their cause, for these lovers of the pipe, “who ne’er abused the kindly weed,” 
maintained that tobacco had ushered in England’s most gleaming era. Indeed, 
it was the serene, comforting, divine vapor which had inspired genius, mellowed 
social life, stirred ambition and brought into being that great literature which was 
the most brilliant jewel in the crown that England wore. 2 Beaumont gave voice 
to that thought with youthful enthusiasm, singing, 

“ Bleft age, wherein the Indian Sunne [tobacco] had Ihin’d, 

Whereby all Arts, all tongues haue been refin’d; 

Learning long buried in the darke abyfme 
Of dunfticall, and monkifh barbarifme, 

When once this herbe by carefull paines was found, 

Sprung up like Cadmus followers from the ground, 

And our poore tongue, which long had barren laine . . . 

Wanting the fall of fweete Parnaffian raine. 

Was lightned by this Planets radiant beames,” 
and proclaimed that tobacco was 

“The daintieft difh of a delicious feaft, 

By taking which man differs from a beaft . . . 

All goods, all pleafures it in one doth linke, 

Tis Phifick, clothing, Mufick, meate and drinke ...” 

In those days the social pipe, because of its expense, was sometimes passed 
from man to man—a communion of smoking which invited friendships and in¬ 
duced sober reflection. It may well be imagined that the pipe thus went the 
rounds, amidst the “high aftounding” talk of those great spirits and wits who 
gathered at the Mermaid (in the club founded by Raleigh), among whom were 
Jonson, Bacon, Beaumont, Fletcher, probably Shakespeare, and others. Often 
must they have echoed that demand of Thorius’ (n. 157), 

“ Fill me a Pipe (boy) of that lufty fmoke 
That I may drink the God ll] into my brain. 

And fo inabled, write a bufkin’d 141 ftrain;” 
or that plea of Beaumont’s, 

Infume my braine, make my foules powers fubtile. 

Give nimble cadence to my harfher Rile . . . ” s 


f 307), and is published in other works. The copy 
Ellis employed was that sent to the queen; the spy’s 
original report occurs in Harleian MSS. 6648, folios 
185-186 (formerly 170-171). The phrase relating 
to “Tobacco and Boies” was scored through in the 
MS. copy sent to the queen. In the opinion of Ellis 


this particular “blasphemy” was a mere jest. 

1 Every Man In His Humour, n. 125 “a.” 

2 Barrie has wittily expressed this idea (v. ante, 
p. 49, n. 5) voiced by the Elizabethan poets. 

3 Phoebus— v n. 157, note “a.” 

4 1 .e., lofty dignified. 
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Shakespearean Smokers 

From the extra-illustrated volumes of Fairholt (1859), in the Arents library. [Reduced\ 
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Among the English men of letters there were a number of dramatists who 
championed the cause of tobacco, directly or by implication, such as Chapman 
(n. 75), Day (n. 87), Tomkis (n. 133), Holyday (m 137), et al., and there were 
poets, other than those already referred to, who defended its social use and wrote 
songs in its praise. 1 Most famous of the poems which circulated during James" 
reign was that by Thorius, whose elegant Hymnus Tabaci lauded 

“ th’Herb which doth the Poets fancy raife,” 2 

while Rowlands, whose invidious comments on tobacco-abusing gallants would 
seem to have installed him in the antismoking camp, produced a neat epitome of 
the joys of a pipe, containing the oft-quoted lines: 

“Much victuals ferve, for gluttony, 

"o fatten men like fwine. 

But hee’s a frugall man indeed. 

That with a leafe can dine. 

And needs no napkin for his hands. 

His fingers ends to wipe. 

But keepes his kitchin in a box. 

And roft-meat in a pipe.” 3 

M ANY of the writers who flourished between the years 1590 and 1625 were 
silent upon the subject of tobacco; there are no apparent references to it in 
the works of Greene, Kyd, Peele, Breton, et al. To these the plant and its uses 
may have been a matter of indifference, or the nature of their works dictated the 
exclusion of nicotian allusions, etc. Most conspicuous among this group is Shake¬ 
speare, for in all his vast survey of God, man and nature, the “divine herb” has 
no part nor even circumspect mention. Surely one would have expected, with 
good reason, that that bloated comedian, Falstaff, would have shared a convivial 
pipe with merry Hal, 4 or that in the dramatist’s parade of cavaliers and adven¬ 
turers some would have taken tobacco as an accompaniment to their ale. 5 “Did 
he not sketch for us, with enjoyment and with satire, too, the fantastic fops, the 
pompous stewards, the mischievous pages, the quarrelsome revellers, the testy 
gaolers, the rhapsodizing lovers, the sly cheats, and the ruffling courtiers that filled 
the streets of Elizabethan London, persons who could have been found nowhere 
else, nor in any other age? No one can dispute that he drew the life that he saw 
moving around him.” 6 

But none of the efforts to impart a nicotian flavor to Shakespearean scenes or 
passages has been successful, although various “snuff” phrases have temporarily 


1 Ravenscroft, n. no; Weelkes, Hume (v. infra, p. 
518); et al. V. Stevens, “Tobacco and Drama” (in 
The Gentleman s Magazine, 1904, vol. 296, pp. 582 
ff.), which provides an interesting survey of the sub¬ 
ject, though marred by several glaring inaccuracies. 

2 N. 157. s N. 94. 

11 Cleland (p. 51, n.) thought that Shakespeare re¬ 
frained from presenting FalstafF as a smoker because 
Jonson had previously satirized the habit, and also 
that tobacco was omitted as one of the luxuries of 


the hoary reveller because so few corpulent men were 
addicted to its use. But Cleland’s opinions here 
have no bearing upon Shakespeare’s general silence. 
V. infra, pp. 66-69. 

sThe character of Sir Andrew Aguecheek in 
Twelfth Night is almost always represented with a 
tobacco pipe, apparently following a stage tradition 
existing from the original performance of the play. 
See the engraving reproduced on the page facing. 

6 Walter Thornbury in 3 NQ., IX, Jan. 1866, p. 1. 
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excited commentators. 1 Of these the one most often quoted occurs in Hotspur’s 
description of the fop, “perfumed like a milliner,” who 

. . ’twixt his finger and his thumb . . . held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took’t away again; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there. 

Took it in snuff . . . ” 2 

This, without question, was but the familiar gesture of a sensitive dandy sub¬ 
duing an unavoidable stench with one of the medicated aromatic powders then 
common -not tobacco snuff. And though there are phrases strikingly suggestive 
of the language then associated with smoking habits 3 in Antony and Cleopatra-. 
“And forced to drink their vapour;” 4 in Romeo and Juliet-. “Love is a smoke made 
with the fume of sighs;” 5 and in Much Adoe About Nothing-, “being entertained for 
a perfumer, as I was smoking a musty room . . . ” 6 their relation to tobacco and 
its uses will not bear critical examination. 7 

Other Shakespearean phrases are thought to have had a recondite nicotian 
significance, and among these one often referred to is the ‘juice of cursed hebenon’ 8 
(with which Hamlet’s father was dispatched). It was the opinion of Dr. J. A. 
Paris 9 that by these words a distillation of tobacco was intended. But (apart from 
other considerations), 10 were there any validity in this strained suggestion, the 
dramatist, already genius enough, must have had a chemical knowledge denied to 
the rest of his contemporaries. For he must then have known, well in advance of 
scientific investigators, 11 that the empyreumatic oil of tobacco had lethal power. 


1 V. Midsummer Night’s Dream, V, i; Love’s La¬ 
bour’s Lost, V, ii; All’s Well that Ends Well, I, ii, etc. 

2 Henry IV, I, iii. Cf. n. 65, n. 4. 

3 V. Wilson (pp. 9-11), who provides some valu¬ 

able comments on this subject. 

-tV, 11,213. *1,1,196. 

6 L iii, 54~55- 

7 In connection with some of the conjectures pre¬ 
sented on the subject it seems curious that none of 
these investigators offered for consideration Othello’s 
line (IV, 11, 67), “O thou weed. Who art so lovely 
fair and smell’i); so sweet”! 

8 Hamlet, I, v, 62. “Hebenon” (“Hebona” in 
first quartos, etc.) has been accepted as a metathesis 
for “henebon,” i.e., henbane, with which tobacco 
was constantly associated at first (». ante, pp. 9 and 
38). Rev. Alex. Dyee {A Glossary to the Works of 
William Shakespeare, ed. 1902, p. 230) states that 
Gray conjectured that henbane was intended, quot¬ 
ing Pliny to show that the oil of the seeds of henbane 
dropped into the ears will injure the understanding. 
Marlowe in his Rich Jew of Malta linked “The juice 
of hebon . . .” with other poisons. Shakespeare’s 
“hebona” has also been thought to mean the yew 
which was, anciently and mediaevally, considered 
the most deadly poison known. 

s’ In his Pharmacologia. Cf. Paris and Fonblanque, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1823, 11, p. 417. 

10 Cleland (p. 47, n. J) logically rejected this “in¬ 

genious hypothesis” on several grounds (which may 


be here added to the comments given in note 8, 
supra ): “ Hebenon ” probably met the poetic require¬ 
ments of the line in which it occurred; there was 
historical precedent for the form of murder indicated 
by Shakespeare as Ambroise Pare had been accused 
of killing Francis II by pouring a poison in his ear; 
etc. 

Dr. Paris’ opinion that Shakespeare had espe¬ 
cially chosen tobacco as “an agent of extraordinary 
malignity” because of the prejudices against it 
during James I’s reign can hardly apply to the 
phrase cited, as Hamlet was composed and produced 
before that ruler’s accession to the throne! 

11 The active principle in tobacco was originally 
discovered near the close of the XVIIIth century 
(according to Cleland, p. 44, although several au¬ 
thorities place the date as 1809) by Vauquehn, who 
was, however, unable to isolate completely the con¬ 
stituent, which he called “Nicotianine.” According 
to Capus, Leulliot and Foex (f, 1929, Vol. I, p. 144) 
Vauquelin’s experiment was conducted with Nico- 
tiana latifolia, in 1809. Nicotine, a colorless oily 
alkaloid of poisonous character, -was first obtained 
through the experiments of Posselt and Reimann in 
1828. But the effects of this poison were known 
much earlier. Pepys reported that in 1665 he had 
witnessed an experiment at the Royal Society where 
it was demonstrated that a drop of the distilled oil 
of tobacco could kill a cat. (Cf. T. Birch, Lhst.. of 
the Royal Society, 1756-1757, Vol. II, pp. 42-43.) 
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Were we, therefore, to depend only upon the negative evidence presented by 
Shakespeare’s plays, tobacco never existed. What were the reasons which induced 
this silence, when all the world in which he moved was suffused with the fumes of 
the “Indian weed,” when his intimates and contemporaries made frequent ac¬ 
knowledgment of its presence, and when there were opportunities in his own plays 
to deride the fashion of smoking, to praise it, or at least to mention it? 

The poet’s writings cannot, for a reply, be put upon the rack, for the solution 
is not to be found in his teeming phrases but in the external conditions then pre¬ 
vailing. Three probable causes suggest themselves: the novelty of smoking; the 
vulgar publicity given to the habit because of the excesses committed by the gal¬ 
lants; and, later, the forbidding presence of tobacco’s arch-enemy, James I, upon 
the throne. 

The dramatist, for the most part diplomatically interested in periods and 
places remote from his own familiar London, must have been daily reminded of 
the recent introduction of this Indian habit—most conspicuous of all the customs 
or things newly brought into England. A fashion patently unknown before his 
own age, and probably ephemeral, would suggest that allusions to it be excluded 
from almost all his plays, and thus he avoided an anachronism of the type he 
occasionally committed. 1 He was silent, as well, about other matters equally 
novel as tobacco-smoking. Silver forks, for instance, had but lately become a part 
of English household equipment, and ladies and gentlemen of high estate were 
adapting themselves to the correct use of these sometimes dangerous instruments 
brought in from Italy. Nowhere in Shakespeare’s works is there reference to these 
polite utensils. 2 

In relation to the second supposition advanced it will be remembered from 
the facts already presented that many writers between 1590- 1603 3 had satirized 
or condemned the tobacco extravaganzas of the dandies. The wide notoriety these 
gallants had acquired put public smoking in bad repute. This circumstance alone 
might have reasonably suggested to Shakespeare that the subject was unduly 
popular and common and that allusions to a custom so generally lampooned be 
omitted from his plays, even when opportunities presented themselves. 4 Further¬ 
more the dramatist had never seriously expressed an interest in prevalent sociolog¬ 
ical reform. Let the blustering gallants set every tavern reeking with their nico¬ 
tian frivolities; it was but the exuberance of youth, and such fashions must pass. 


Continental chemists made analyses of tobacco and 
were aware of the pernicious quality of its essential 
oil before the close of the XVIIth century. Cf. Bail- 
lard (n. 300), Redi (n. 316), Lemery (ri. 411), et al. 

Cleland (pp. 43 ff.) provides a valuable account 
of the early investigations into the chemistry of 
tobacco. For the results of modern researches see 
Capus, Leulliot and Foex, Vol. I, Chap. IV. 

1 Nicotian anachronisms occur in several English 
dramas of the XVIIth century— v. nos 65, 91, 168, 
232, and 289. 

2 Noticed by Walter Thornbury (op. cit. sup., p. 
65, n. 6), p. 2. His paper, “Shakespeare’s Silence 
About Smoking,” appears to be the only one devoted 
to this curious subject, and provides an interesting 
survey of tobacco customs in London then, chiefly 


derived from the notices of Jonson and Dekker. 
His conclusions are that (1) the poet may have 
aimed at a certain idealism and thought the new 
fashion too trivial to deserve notice; and (2) as a 
prudent manager and courtier, Shakespeare may 
have considered it unwise to praise a custom de¬ 
tested by the king. But Thornbury himself showed 
(v. quotation, supra, page 65) that few things on 
the London scene were “trivial” to Shakespeare and 
seems to have forgotten that the plays most adapted 
to nicotian allusions ■were composed before James 
ascended the throne. 

3 V. nos. 144 (Epig. 28 and note), 53, 59, 61, 65. 

4 Several of Shakespeare’s plays, composed be¬ 
tween 1591-1602, present scenes in which the act of 
tobacco-smoking might have been easily introduced. 
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These foolish affectations could do no damage to the Indian herb were it endowed 
with inherent merit. 

James’ animadversions upon tobacco could not, of course, have had any in¬ 
fluence before 1603-1604. The animosity of the king against the fashion of smok¬ 
ing swayed Jonson 1 as it had swayed others, 2 and Shakespeare had shown himself 
as amenable to princes as a shrewd courtier should be. But he had indicated his 
esteem for his sovereign by polite implication in Macbeth, perhaps quite early in 
James I’s reign, and his aloofness, therefore, from a minor controversy was not 
too pronounced. Furthermore, the literati of the day must have regarded James’ 
tobaccophobia with amusement, 3 though, on the whole, they wisely made few 
allusions to this personal aversion. To maintain the cause of tobacco after the 
king’s campaign against smoking had begun would, of course, have been most 
impolitic for any dramatist who wished to remain persona grata at court. 4 Good 
diplomacy suggested then that it was better to refrain from any mention of the 
delicate subject of smoking in the later plays. 

From this series of conjectures on this complex matter we arrive at a conclu¬ 
sion which seems only reasonable from the facts adduced: Shakespeare was him¬ 
self a smoker 5 or, if not, was at least tolerant of the social uses of tobacco. Truly 
it is unfortunate that he, above all others most expressive, should have remained 
silent on a theme he could have expounded nobly. Yet he was not alone in this 
reserve. What have we in the nature of acclaim or compliment for tobacco, or 
even direct reference to the plant, from the most conspicuous English figure in 
nicotian annals? A passing note descriptive of American Indian customs, 6 a refer¬ 
ence in a testamentary letter 7 and one or two reports of his conversations 8 are the 
only evidences of his interest in tobacco from Raleigh himself. And did not Milton, 
before the first campaign against tobacco died out, smoke his nightly pipe, 9 yet 
never raise his pen to inscribe a word in defense of the soothing herb? Not all the 
friends of tobacco were articulate, even when there were great opportunities to 
acclaim it. 

Though Shakespeare failed to notice tobacco, that philosopher-statesman who 
is by some thought to be his alter ego made frequent references to the subject. 
The first of these 10 appeared in Bacon’s Historia Vitce & Mortis (n. 150); fuller 
accounts are contained in his Sylva Sylvarum (n. 159). Bacon displayed a scien¬ 
tific and economic interest in the plant, and in his speculations on its nature and 


1 Jonson had added some cloacal verses to his 
Masque of the Gypsies (n. 210), apparently to please 
James I. V. ante, p. 55, conclusion of n. 2. 

4 n. 85. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 424. 

1 Several writers were not so reticent, however, 

for during the reign of James I tobacco was praised 

for its therapeutic value (nos. 96 and 109), com¬ 

mended for its economic worth (n. 105), and as an 

agricultural staple (n. r2.o), and celebrated for the 

pleasures it gave to smokers, etc. (n. 157). 

3 Some students of the subject had already ad¬ 

vanced this opinion but usually without indicating 

their reasons for the hypothesis or the evidence to 

substantiate it. The problem seemed to us to be 

of sufficient importance to the study of nicotian 


literature to warrant independent investigation and 
analysis. 

6 V. n. 49. t V. infra, p. 342. 

8 In A Declaration of the Demeanour And Cartage 
of Sir TV alter Raleigh, London, 1618, it is stated that 
“. . . before hee went from London . . . hee caft 
foorth fome words to fome particular friends of his 
Company. That hee knew a Towne in thofe parts, 
vpon which hee could make a faving Voyage in 
Tobacco, though there were no other fpoile.” [D s a " b ] 
V. n. 710 [cccc I a b ] for Raleigh’s denial of the charge 
that he smoked while he watched Essex beheaded. 

9 Noticed by his contemporary, Richardson, and 
later biographers (Ap., pp. 63- 64). 

10 There is a slight reference in the 33rd Essay, 
“Of Plantations,” 1625 
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effects came to some naive conclusions. Thus we have on one hand the complete 
silence of Shakespeare on tobacco, and on the other, a series of observations from 
Bacon indicating a deep interest in the plant. The matter lies without the scope 
of this history, but in passing it may well be asked if these circumstances do not 
provide us with further proof of the separate identities of these two men? 

W HILE tobacco was thus playing an active part in the social and economic 1 
life of England, its recreative use was spreading steadily about Europe and 
Asia, sometimes with tragic results. 2 

Except for France, where snuffing had grown in popularity, 3 and Switzerland, 
where the social uses of tobacco remained almost a novelty till past the middle 
of the XVIIth century, 4 smoking had become fairly general in Europe by 1625. 
English sailors had made the pipe known along the ports of the North Sea and 
the Baltic by 1600, German travellers had initiated Austrians and Poles into the 
nicotian mysteries by 1615-1620, and elsewhere in Central and Southern Europe 
the novel custom was becoming known through the usual channels of commerce 
or social intercourse. The Thirty Years’ War was the greatest single factor in 
furthering the dissemination of pipe-smoking about Central Europe; 5 at its close 
(1648) the habit was generally familiar to the Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 6 Austrians, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Norwegians, etc. Tie Germans and Dutch, indeed, by 
this time were notorious for their predilection for the pipe, seeming to vie with all 
other nations for supremacy in this custom. 

On the Continent the medical fraternity and their associates maintained the 
dictum, “tobacco is medicine only” and occasionally reprehended its recreative 
uses. 7 But as they never witnessed in their own cities those nicotian extravagances 
(familiar in London) which had horrified their English brethren, for the most part 
they were content merely to publish mild cautionary reproofs coupled with sugges¬ 
tive records of those who had been harmed by an excessive indulgence in pipe or 
snuff. Thus, while the subject of tobacco was doing much to enliven English 
literature, chiefly prosy, informational works relating to it were being produced on 
the Continent during this period. 

Along the trade routes 8 the Turks, Arabians and the Asiatics generally seized 
upon the pipe 9 with as much avidity as ever Europeans displayed. Elaborate 
contrivances for taking tobacco, which cooled the smoke or rendered it more mild, 
etc., were developed by their artisans with truly remarkable rapidity. 10 Quite early 
in the XVIIth century foreign visitors were able to describe such curiosities as 
the Turkish chibouque , ir the Persian hooka or kalian,™ the Anglo-Indian hubble- 
bubble, nargileh, etc., 13 the Dahomey calumet , 14 as well as the less complex pipes of 


1 V. infra, pp. 84 ft. 2 V. infra, pp. 71 ff. 

3 Students, soldiers and mariners, however, pre¬ 
ferred the pipe. V. ante, pp. 44-45, n. 9, and 52. 

4 V. infra, p. 78. 

3 V. La., Europe, pp. 57-58, Dunhiil, p. 231, Corti, 
pp. roo-102, among others, on the spread of pipe- 
smoking in Europe during the early XVIIth century. 

6 Along with their general acceptance of the pipe, 
the Swedish soldiers took up with avidity the chew¬ 
ing of tobacco. 


7 V. nos. 88, 135, 148, et al. 

8 V. ante, pp. 41 ff. 

9 Cigars later became popular in some parts of the 
Far East. V. infra, p. r66 and note 9 there. 

IC V. ante, pp. 11-13. 

11 Nos. 118, 179; and cf. Dunhiil, pp. 152-154. 

12 Nos. 148, 158 “o”, 191, and 233 [Gggrf. 

13 These pipes were not confined to India alone but 
were found in various countries of the East. 

«N. 158 “j”. 
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INTROD UCTION 


China and Japan. 1 All these were then in use chiefly among the wealthy, or in the 
more prosperous public houses, along with the unadorned common pipes introduced 
by the Portuguese, English and others. But in parts of Africa, Arabia, and per¬ 
haps in Turkey as well, water-pipes in which some narcotic (probably hemp) was 
smoked were undoubtedly in existence before the advent of tobacco, 2 so that it 
was not too difficult a matter for the ingenious craftsmen of the East to elaborate 
upon these instruments and adapt them to the newly introduced plant. The 
Europeans, on the other hand, who had acquired directly from American Indians 
the custom of rolling tobacco leaves into cigars, or inhaling smoke through a plain 
pipe, were long content to maintain these simple forms. 

The therapeutic reputation of tobacco never had the vogue in the Near East 
or in Asia which it enjoyed in Europe. Its remedial value was accepted by a part 
of the medical profession and those who dealt in simples, in Java, 3 Japan, China 
and India, 4 but ignored by the majority of their countrymen who found in the 
plant chiefly a source of recreation. 

As smoking and snuffing became more evident in various lands of Europe and 
Asia, official cognizance of an unfavorable nature began to be taken of the growth 
of these habits. Smokers, particularly, were not long to remain undisturbed and 
were the first to feel the lash. Royal opposition to them, which had originated in 
Europe with James I of England, began to be expressed by rulers from Denmark 
to lapan, from China to Russia, he rise and fall of these suppressive measures 
form one of the most striking phases of the history of tobacco, and they may well 
be considered at this juncture. 

In Turkey, Persia, India and China the plant which had rapidly become the 
favorite sedative among the commonalty was to receive its severest trials and its 
first baptisms of blood, for cruel and savage punishments were ordained for those 
who dared disobey the royal edicts against smoking. Despotic overlords in these 
lands dictated harsher penalties for smokers than ever European monarchs sought 
to impose. 5 There were numerous reasons which instituted the opposition of those 
in authority, some of them based upon ignorance or prejudice, some upon rational 
grounds. In Turkey it was insisted that as tobacco was not sanctioned in the 
Koran 6 it must be a “heathenish weed” and therefore suitable only for “Christian 
dogs” and other foreigners. It was believed, too, that as it was “dry” by nature, 
it was an anti-aphrodisiac and would inevitably produce sterility, etc., etc. 7 Sim¬ 
ilar opinions, joined with a natural suspicion of a drug so highly regarded by out¬ 
siders and so profitable to them in their commerce with his people, seem to have 
motivated the Persian ruler, Shah Abbas. Jahangir, the Mogul emperor of Hindu¬ 
stan, ordered (1617) that smokers should have their lips slit—a mild penalty in 
comparison with those inflicted by Murad (Amurath) IV in Turkey, and Shah 


1 Cf. Dunhill, pp. 106 ff., and 148-149. K. P. 
Tiiiinberg (Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, 4 vol. 
ed., London, 1795) described the pipes employed by 
the Japanese when he visited there (c. 1775) as com¬ 
posed of lacquered bamboo, with a copper mouth¬ 
piece, tiny bow T l, and about six inches in length. He 
provided details, too, of the elaborate apparatus em¬ 
ployed by wealthy smokers which contained pipes, 
tobacco and small spittoons, etc. (Vol. IV, pp. 43- 44). 


2 V. ante, pp. 11 and 13. 

3 V. n. 158 “e”. 

4 V. La., Asia, pp. 2, 3, 7, 12; Satow, p. 82. 

5 Except in Russia, then certainly more Asiatic 
than European in national temperament. 

6 Cf. n. 704. 

7 V. ante, p. 55, n. 5; n. 303 [G 2 “]; and Cleland, 
p. 52. 
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African and Oriental Pipes 

Fig. I. From Pritchett, Smckiana (f, 1890), p. 3 3. Fig. 2. From the same, p. 69, to illustrate the small bowls of Chinese tobacco pipes. (Those shown, in upper part, are 
of white metal with bowl diameters ranging from to 1". The Corean pipes are flatter, with bowls composed of brass.) Fig. 3. Chinese water-pipe of bronze. The 
elephant trappings are of repousse brass, gilded. Length: Height: z 1 ^". Fig. 4. Japanese pipe, of copper and bamboo. Length: Figs. 3 and 4 are from 

drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents collection, of specimens in the U. S. National Museum and the American Museum of Natural History, New York, respectively. 
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Abbas in Persia. “As the smoking of tobacco has taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons,” the emperor wrote in his memoirs, “I 
ordered that no one should practise the habit. My brother Shah Abbas, also being 
aware of its evil effects, had issued a command against the use of it in Iran.” 1 
In China, various edicts were promulgated against smoking or planting tobacco, 
from early in the XVIIth century 2 to about 1650. 3 The prohibitory decree of 1638 
was the severest, for it threatened decapitation to any person who trafficked in 
tobacco with the “outer barbarians.” 4 That the plant was regarded by some 
officials as pernicious (having been introduced by Europeans), 5 subversive of dis¬ 
cipline in the army, and of dubious value to health, were among the reasons which 
produced these several interdictions. 

From about 1606-1607, orders against smoking and planting tobacco emanated 
from the Mikados and shoguns of Japan, increasing the severity of punishments 
threatened from mere reprimand to the confiscation of property for members of 
the military classes and imprisonment for commoners who disobeyed these com¬ 
mands. Although these regulations were generally abandoned where originally in¬ 
stituted, by about 1630 others took their place in parts of Japan, some of which 
remained in force until the beginning of the XVIIIth century. 6 Mistrust of alien 
customs, the fear that the widespread popularity of the plant would interfere with 
the growth of needed crops of rice, the danger from fire, the belief that smoking 
was prejudicial to health, and the disturbances created by some fractious members 
of smoking societies motivated most of these prohibitions. 7 

Sandys (n. 118), who visited Constantinople about 1611, was the first European 
to record the beginnings of the persecutions of smokers in Turkey, and he also 
indicated the eagerness with which the inhabitants sought the new sedative, how¬ 
ever imperfect it was in quality. According to contemporaneous accounts the 


1 In Elliot, History of India as Told by Its Own 
Historians, 1875, vi, p. 351. (A fuller account will 
be found m The Tiiznk-I-Jahangiri or Memoirs of 
Jahangir, trans. by Alex Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge, 
London, Royal Asiatic Soc., E909, pp. 370-371.) In 
the court of Jahangir’s father, Akbar, however, to¬ 
bacco was introduced by a favorite officer, Asad 
Beg, in 1605, who remarked upon the rapidity with 
which the custom of smoking spread among the 
nobles and others. V. Elliot, vi, pp 163-167. 

2 Dunhill (p. 105) mentions an Imperial Edict of 
1612. 

3 The Emperor Tsung Ch’eng, in 1641, prohibited 
smoking, bewailing the fact that princes and high 
officials indulged in this habit privately. ( Cf. the 
letter of A. Henry, in Comes, p. 265, n, 7, and La., 
Asia, p. 4.) 

4 Satow, p. 72. V. the comments, ibid., p. 85, 
where it is remarked that this decree may have been 
directed as much against the Manchus (by some 
thought to have introduced tobacco to China from 
the North) as against the plant itself, as the Manchus 
were then the national enemy. This decree seems 
not to haw remained in effect long. 

! Rennell, Description . . . de I’Indostan (trans. 
Boucheseiche, Paris, 1800), ii, p. 337, cited by Comes, 
P- 266, n. 3. 


6 V. the letter of H. Nomura, in Comes, p. 249, 
n. 2. 

In the Diary of Richard Cocks (ed. E. M. Thomp¬ 
son, Hakluyt Soc., 1883) under 1615 occurs: “Augujl 
7.—Gonosco Dono came to the English howse, and 
amongft other talk tould me that the King had sent 
hym word to burne all the tobaco, and to suffer non 
to be drunk in his government, it being the Empe- 
rours pleasure it should be so; and the like order 
geven thorowghout all Japon. And that he, for to 
begyn, had burned 4 picidls or C.wight this day, and 
colt him 20 tales pico; and had geven orders to all 
others to doe the like, and to pluck up all which 
was planted. It is ftrange to see how these Japons, 
men, women, and children, are besotted in drinking 
that herb; and not ten yeares since it was in use 
firft.” (Vol. I, pp. 34-35.) Cocks was chief of the 
English factory of Hirado, in Japan, c. 1615-1622. 

A letter from an Englishman, William Eaton, at 
Osaka, to another at Yeddo [Tokyo], reported that 
“[at Osaka] at least 150 persons have been appre¬ 
hended for buying and selling tobacco, contrary to 
the emperor’s command, and are in jeopardy of 
their lives ...” and wen t on to say that large quan¬ 
tities of tobacco had been burnt. ( C.S.P., Col., E. 
Indies [etc.], 1513-1616, March 1, 1614, p. 279.) 

? Satow, pp. 70 ff .; Corti, pp. 146-147. 
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Shah Sefi Shah Abbas the Great 

From Oelschlaeger’s Beschreibung , 1647 (ft. 233). From Herbert's Relation ( n . /p/). 
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method of punishment was to force the stem of a pipe through the cartilage of the 
nose, seat the victim backwards upon a mule and have him led through the streets. 1 
It was Murad IV, 2 however, who, by his insane cruelties, became the terror of 
smokers, having ordered several seized flagrante delicto to be summarily beheaded, 
and others to be hanged with a pipe thrust through their noses. 3 

In Persia, Herbert (n. 191) observed how the disobedience of the shah’s' 1 
edict brought dire results to some unfortunate camel-men who were escorting a 
shipment of tobacco from India. They lost their noses and ears and their stock 
was destroyed. "he aversion of this monarch to tobacco seems to have been 
intermittent; as Herbert remarked, “It feemes fome late Edidt had forbid [smok¬ 
ing], and then tis death or as bad as death to drinke it, for [the shah] fometimes 
tolerates and forbids the fame thing three or foure times in two yeares as the 
humour pleafes him.” It was during some mood of his tobaccophobia that he 
decreed that any soldier who smoked should lose his nose and lips. 5 About the 
same time he made a torch of a tobacco vendor who, ignorant of the sudden pro¬ 
hibition, had wandered into the camp prepared to sell his merchandise to the sol¬ 
diers. The victim’s pyre was composed of his own stock of tobacco leaves. 6 

It was Shah Abbas’ grandson and successor, Shah Sefi, 7 who, “in a humor 
having once forbidd’n Tobacco to be taken,” caused two rich Indian merchants, 
strangers to his land, found smoking in a tavern, to be executed by means of 
molten lead poured down their throats. 8 

The frequency of fires originating from lighted tobacco pipes, the opinion of 
the Patriarch that smoking and snuffing were deadly sins, and that the odor of 
tobacco profaned the church, etc., etc., impelled Czar Mikhail Teodorovich, 9 in 
1634, to issue an emannoy ukase 1 " which decreed the knout and slitting of the nose 
for first offenders who sold or used tobacco 11 and death for habitual transgressors. 12 
The use of both pipe and snuff persisted, however, despite the grave dangers in¬ 
volved, so that Czar Alexis (after 1645) ordered deportation to Siberia for smokers, 
which decree he reenforced (1649) 13 by commanding that torture and exile and 
sometimes death be inflicted upon those who violated his antitobacco laws, 
whether they were foreigners or his own subjects. 1 ' 1 


1 Such exhibitions seem to have been fairly rare, 
however, before 1623. V. nos. 118, 397, and cf. 
Corti, pp. 135/. 

2 Reigned 1623—1640. 

3 N. 397 [I 3 b ]. Snuffing was adopted by many 
lurks in an effort to circumvent the antitobacco 
edicts of Murad IV (v. the reference cited infra, p. 
164, n. 4). The prohibitions against smoking were 
revoked (from about 1655, according to La., Europe, 
p. 63) by Mohammed IV (reigned 1648-1687). 

< Shah Abbas, the Great (reigned c. 1587- c. 1629). 

s N. 282 [Yy 4 a ]. 

Learning that his courtiers continued to indulge 
secretly in the habit he so rigorously sought to sup¬ 
press, with grim humor he pretended to submit to 
the strength of their appetites. Inviting them into 
his presence he commanded that pipes be filled for 
them and that they smoke a brand which was, he 
said, a present from his vizier, and the “ moft excel¬ 
lent Tobacco in the World.” Gravely he inquired 


how they liked the substance thus inhaled and lis¬ 
tened with derisive interest to their flowery praise 
of it, for each pipe had been filled with an unap¬ 
petizing provender. 

“Cursed be that Drug,” he cried finally, “that 
cannot be discerned from the Dung of Horses”! 
(Related by Chardin, n. 486, II, B, b .) 

6 N. 282 [Yy 4 a ]. 

7 Reigned c. 1629-1642. 

8 N. 361. 

9 First of the Romanofs (reigned 1613-1645). 

“ Cleland, p. 41; and v. Corti, pp. 140-143, Comes, 
pp. 114-115. 

11 V. n. 233 [Q, b ]. 

12 Statutes of Czar Alexis (f, 1913). 

« Ibid. 

19 V. n. 307, which records (1663-1664) the con¬ 
tinuance and prevalence of smoking in Russia, de¬ 
spite the stringency of the prohibitory laws. A con¬ 
temporaneous account (c. 1652-1658) relates that 
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Czar Mikhail Feodorovich Sultan Murad IV 

From Oelschlaeger’s Beschreibung, 1647 ( n . 233). From an engraving in the Vienna National Library. 
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Thus the princes of Eastern Europe and of Asia leagued themselves in a vain 
effort to combat a “stranger herb” and a foreign habit. Whatever success they 
had was but temporary, for while they drove terrified smokers to cover, the in¬ 
cense of tobacco rising from secret corners indicated that its devotees were no less 
ardent than before. How could even despotic authority hope to combat success¬ 
fully an appetite of man which had subtly become a necessity of life and which 
inspired the poets? Did not Turkish minstrels sing of tobacco as one of the “four 
cushions of the couch of pleasure 1 and the Chinese enrich their literature with 
such elegant phrases relating to the “smoke-blossom” 2 as “life-lengtheningplant,” 
“soul-reviving smoke,” “herb of love,” “herb of amiability,” “herb of reflection,” 
“herb of discernment,” and “herb of yearning or affection”?* Legends which 
exalted the herb Tanbako , 4 invented by nicotian enthusiasts, became part of the 
familiar tales of the people in Korea and China; 5 and in Persia, Turkey and other 
lands of the East, tobacco received similar tributes. 6 

Despite the savage persecutions of the Murads, the shahs and other rulers, 
therefore, the inhabitants ol these several empires found means of evading the 
royal interdictions against smoking or snuffing which kept them in a continuous 
state of nicotian rebellion. Added to that inherent tendency on the part of man¬ 
kind to resist prohibitions was the natural impulse to partake of forbidden fruit. 
The herb these princes sought to withhold must be especially desirable! But these 
human forces would not ol themselves have been strong enough to withstand the 
power of those in authority successfully or for long, and the right to use tobacco 
could not so soon have triumphed universally had not an inevitable and invincible 
factor aided this cause of man: the economic value of the plant. 7 Everywhere the 
persecution of tobacco disappeared when it began to enrich the royal treasuries 
through its commercial importance, and, to complete the circle, such importance 
it could not have had, had not smokers persisted in their habits. Were it not for 
the widespread recognition of this fact, the campaign against tobacco, certainly 
in the East, must have become more stringent and more protracted, for the reasons 
which occasioned that opposition were felt by those in authority to be soundly 
paternalistic and practical. 

In Europe itself (outside of Russia) the hand of authority fell less heavily 
upon the “divine herb.’ Indeed, many of the interdictions imposed, such as those 
emanating from the Popes, were then essential, as will presently be shown. Some 
of the prohibitions were probably imitative of the attitude of James I at an earlier 
period: certainly Christian IV of Denmark 8 in 1632 9 and Gustavus II of Sweden 


the Patriarch Nicon sent into banishment those 
members of the clergy who were guilty of smoking 
and ordered that one be sent to a cannibal tribe, the 
“dog-faced Kalmucks,” to be devoured, but that 
he escaped. (Quoted by Singer, pp. 140-141.) 

The Russian decrees against the use of tobacco 
were rescinded by Peter the Great shortly after his 
accession to the throne. V. infra , p. 133 and cf. 
nos. 428, 439. 

1 V. quotation from NQ. in n. 118. 

2 Also, “smoke-fire,” “smoke-flower,” “smoke- 
wine” (as it intoxicated), and “gold-thread herb.” 

3 V. Satow, pp. 79-80, and La., Asia, p. 8. 


4 “The foreign word tam-ba-ku has always been 
restricted to the written language, and is now obso¬ 
lete, but it survives in the form ma-ku (abbreviated 
for ta-ma-ku ), which is commonly used for cigarette 
among the Canton and Fukien men at the ports.” 
(La., Asia, p. 7.) 

5 V. Satow, pp. 80-81, and La., Asia, p. 10. 

6 V. Walpole’s The Ansayrii (f, 1831) i, pp. 23o //. 

7 V. infra , pp. 83 el passim, for a discussion of this 
subject. 

8 Norway was then included. 

9 The order was rescinded in 1643 and a duty on 
tobacco imports levied (La., Europe, p. 58). 
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at about the same time seem to have been influenced by the English ruler and 
his successor in their attempts to suppress the Importation of tobacco into their 
kingdoms, and its use by their people. 

A sudden mortality among the natives of Palermo, I ;essina and neighboring 
places was attributed by the authorities there to excessive addiction to tobacco, 
whereupon the Council of Sicily, under direction of the viceroy, sought to restrain 
the habit (1640) by inflicting penalties upon those who continued to indulge in it. 
To add weight to their prohibition, they attempted to alarm the populace by pro¬ 
claiming that the Turks had poisoned the tobacco leaves in an effort to destroy 
Christians. 1 

Official opposition to smoking became evident in parts of what is now Germany 
through the edict of the Elector of . ologne in 1649 against the sale, purchase 
use of tobacco everywhere' because the herb was a menace to health, was a fire 
hazard, etc., 2 and through the prohibitory orders issued at urttemberg, 1651, 3 
Saxony, 1651, 1653 4 and other places where the inhabitants had evinced an in¬ 
ordinate appetite for tobacco and too great a carelessness in the use of lighted 
pipes. 5 Various town councils in Switzerland, notably at Appenzel, >asle, Zurich 
and Berne, from 1653 on, issued ordinances designed to combat the epidemic of 
smoking.” 6 The council of Berne took the most prominent part in tins campaign, 
in its police regulations (divided according to the ten commandments)' he use of 
tobacco was classified (1661) as an offence punishable by the same penalties in¬ 
flicted for adultery: the pillory, imprisonment, and fine. n order to deal effec¬ 
tively with those disobedient to the law against smoking, a special Chambre uu 
tabac was set up (1675) which existed until 1750, 8 

In Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands and other countries of iTurope- aftei 
1650, legislation against planters or vendors of tobacco, smokers, and occasionally 
snuffers, was enacted for diverse reasons, fell Into disuse, was revived by reformers 
or officials, and finally disappeared entirely before the economic advance of tobacco. 

The royal opposition to, or official disapproval of, nicotian habits, which ex¬ 
pressed itself most vigorously in the X\ Ilth century, had thus appeared in almost 
every part of the Old World, and was occasionally evident even in the European 
colonies in America. 10 Not all of the antitobacco laws were unnecessary or unwar¬ 
ranted, One must differentiate between those prohibitions based on national or 
private prejudices, ignorance or caprice, and those dictated by economic or agri¬ 
cultural exigencies, 11 by the standard rules of church or society 12 or oy a practical 


1 Cuffari, / biasimi del Tabacco, 1645, p. 22 (cited 
by Comes, p. 96). 

2 Corti, p. no. 

3 Columbus, p. 30. 

4 Corti, p. 114; Columbus, p. 30. 

s V. Corti, pp. no ff., for an account of the Ger¬ 
man decrees against tobacco-smoking. 

6 Ibid., pp. 123, 172 ff., et passim. 

1 Cleland, p. 42. 

8 N. 951 [Os b ], and v. the several authorities cited 
by Comes, p. in. 

9 V. Corti, p. 126, et passim, and nos. 301, 1143, 
etc. Even in parts of France, notably at Dijon, 
the use of tobacco was restricted up to the establish¬ 


ment of the monopoly in 1674— v. infra, p. 144 and 
n. 7 there. 

«In Mexico and Peru (v. infra, p. 79, n. 4), and in 
New England (v. infra, n. 12). 

11 Such as the Strasburg regulation, 1620 (0. infra, 
p. 83, n. 4). Several such local laws came into exist¬ 
ence in Central Europe for the same reason. 

13 The Massachusetts Bay Company opposed the 
planting of tobacco in the Colony (v. infra, p. 106), 
and from 1632 laws were passed which prohibited 
the use of tobacco publicly, enforced (1634) solitary 
smoking upon those who sought the solace of a pipe, 
etc., and temporarily suppressed the retail trade in 
tobacco (1635). The year 1637 saw the repeal of 
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regard for common safety. Among the interdictions against snuffing or smoking 
which were directed by sound judgment and ecclesiastical policy, were the various 
bans issued by several Popes. These, either through error or bias, most com¬ 
mentators have carelessly condemned as severe or arbitrary. 

In Spain, Father Tomas Ramon, 1635 (n. 198) -apparently influenced by 
the strictures of Dr. Francisco de Leiva y Aguilar against the use of tobacco 
1634 (n. 192) 1 —declared it an abomination in the sight of God that the clergy 
should indulge in snuff and papeletes 2 at ecclesiastical councils, or before celebrat¬ 
ing mass. Leon Pinelo, 1636 (n. 202), conducted a moral investigation of the 
ethical problem presented by priests who employed tobacco before performing their 
religious duties, 3 and referred to the earliest orders prohibiting its use on such 
occasions by the synods of Mexico and Peru, which had ordained heavy penalties 
for disobedient priests. 4 Undoubtedly some of the minor clergy and parishioners 
of the Church (which had always displayed a most tolerant attitude in matters 
of such private appetites) had become notoriously careless of religious etiquette 
in their uses of tobacco, for upon the just complaint of the Dean and Chapter of 
Seville, Urban VIII s issued the first papal interdiction (1642) against smoking and 
snuffing, saying, in part, “It has been reported . . . that the vile custom of smoking 
has become so intrenched in Seville that both sexes and both the lay and regular 
clergy engage in it. Even during the mass they defile the doorways with tobacco 


all these unenforceable laws, but in 1638 the use of 
tobacco was again strictly regulated by law under 
penalties of fine and forfeiture. In 1646 the law 
was revised chiefly to reduce the hazards of fire from 
careless smokers. (. Records of the Governor and Com¬ 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, ed. 
N. B. Shurtleff, 1853, Vol. I, pp. 101, 126, 136, 206, 
241-242.) V. Beer, pp. 82-84, and his references. 

The famous “Blue Laws” of the New Haven 
Colony ordered (1647) that none under twenty-one 
take tobacco; none unaccustomed to the habit in¬ 
dulge in it without the prescription of a physician, 
and none smoke publicly, etc., under penalty of a 
fine. (The Public Records of the Colony of Connecti¬ 
cut, ed. J. H Trumbull, 1850, I, p. 1 S3-) A regula¬ 
tion confining smokers to their domestic product 
had been issued by the court of June 15th, 1640, 
but was repealed in Jan., 1647 (ibid., pp. 53, 146). 

’This work had such wide influence that it was 
said to have been suppressed as it seriously reduced 
the sale of tobacco in Cordova (where it was pub¬ 
lished) and thus affected the income of the tobacco 
monopolists there. Cf. infra, p 143. 

2 Crushed tobacco rolled in paper; the Spanish 
form of the Mexican cigarette. V. infra, pp. 168, 170. 

s Theologians debated the grave question whether 
or not the use of tobacco violated the conditions of 
the fast before Mass. Cf. nos. 202, 510, and also 
SNQ. I, p. 345. 

On the Continent the private luxury of the pipe 
or of snuff had been pretty widely accepted by 
members of the non-Cathohc clergy as well, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, the Netherlands and in France. 
In England the Puritan pamphleteer, Prynne (in 
his Healthes sicknesse, 1628), urging the ministers of 


the church to lift up their voices against drunken¬ 
ness, reminded the brethren that they were enjoined 
by the canons of the church, etc., “ not Jo much as to 
enter into any Inne or vifluallmg houfe (much leffe 
into a Tauerne, Alehoufe, or Tobacco-fhop, where 
too too many of them place their chiefeft refidence) 
unlejje it were in cafe of necejjily when they trauell 
. . .” [B, b ]. Cf. Fairholt, p. 107. 

* The first proscription of tobacco emanating from 
ecclesiastical authorities appears to have been that 
issued in Mexico, 1575, by a council which forbade 
its use in churches throughout the Spanish colonies. 
This seems to have been directed partly against the 
converted natives who had been accustomed to 
smoke in their own houses of worship. In Lima, 
Peru (1588), and again in Mexico (1589) special 
orders were issued whereby the missionary priests 
from Europe were prevented from chewing, snuffing 
or smoking tobacco before celebrating Mass, and 
all persons were forbidden to use tobacco before 
receiving Communion, under pain of eternal dam¬ 
nation. The Holy See accepted these restrictions as 
just but ordered that they be applied only to the 
places where they originated. Cf. n. 510, §17, and 
v. Moroni, Dizionano Ecclesiasiico, Venice, 1855, 
vol. 72, p. 176, and Corti, p. 107. 

s Cf. nos. 309, 510, §17, and the text in Bullarium 
Pnvilegofium ac Diplomatum Romanorum . . pub. 
G. Mainardi, 1733-1762, vol. vi, part 2, pp. 311- 
312. Urban’s bull gave rise to an amusing nicotian 
anecdote which relates that a wag attached to a 
famous statue, where it was brought to the Pope’s 
attention, the lines from Job (13:25) reading, “Wilt 
thou break a leaf driven to and fro, and wilt thou 
pursue the dry ftubble?” 
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INTROD UCTION 


juice . . . ” By proclamation of this bull he enjoined all to refrain from the use of 
pipes and snuff within the sacred precincts of the churches of the state and diocese 
of Seville, under pain of excommunication. The practises which Urban VIII 
sought to suppress, however, were still evident elsewhere, so that in 1650 Innocent 
X, by a Constitution “cum sicut,” 1 solemnly notified the faithful that the penalty 
of excommunication would be laid upon those who dared to take tobacco in, or 
about, the Church of St. Peter at Rome, 2 an order renewed by Innocent XI, 
1681, 3 and, it is said, by Innocent XII. 4 he frequency of these papal prohibitions 
indicates how futile was the condemnation by even supreme religious authority 
of habits which consecrated members of the church and religious devotees found 
irresistible. Some of the priesthood asserted that snuff, to the use of which they 
were widely addicted, aided them to resist the temptations of the flesh and to 
preserve pious tranquility, and this argument was successfully maintained by the 
advocates of Father Joseph da Cupertino 5 when it was charged that, because he 
had been a notorious snuffer, he had not been of sufficient “heroic temperance” 
to entitle him to the beatification proposed for him. 

It was not until 1725 that papal opposition was relaxed, for in that year 
Benedict XIII (who had become an ardent snuffer) issued a Motu Proprio, in 
which he announced that he 1 has abolished and wholly abrogated the prohibition 
made by Pope Innocent X of blessed memory, which laid the penalty of Excom¬ 
munication, ipso facto, on all and singular, who dared ... to take the herb Nicosi- 
ana, commonly known as Tobacco [as snuff or smoked in the Church of St. Peter, 
Rome].” This revocation was not, however, to be taken as license, for the Notifi¬ 
cation of the cardinal concludes, “We charge the Rev. Chapter and all the Clergy 
of the aforesaid Church, not only that they take tobacco so circumspectly in this 
Church and its choir and sacristy, that no one who enters may be scandalized and 
imagine offense, but also that no one of them, especially while he is in the Choir 
and performing the divine offices, dare to offer openly or covertly a casket or case 
in which he keeps the snuff of tobacco, to others in his reach and vicinity, under 
penalties to be inflicted at our discretion, according to the mode of the disobedi¬ 
ence . . . ” c 


1 For information on these papal decrees, etc., I 
wish to acknowledge my especial indebtedness to 
Father Paul Grosjean, S. J. (Brussels), whose timely 
assistance was all the more generous in being un¬ 
solicited. I have made considerable use of his 
scholarly advice. 

2 Cf. nos. 309, 510, §17, and text in GollefJio bul¬ 
lae urn sacrosarMa Basihccz Vatic anez, Rome, 1752, 
vol. 111, p. 265. Innocent’s interdiction was taken 
by some of the brethren as a revocation of Urban’s 
bull, as it specifically applied only to St. Peter’s, 
Rome (d. 11. 538 [Vol. II, X 3 a ]), while others pro¬ 
ceeded to enforce the prohibition in all Catholic 
churches (e. Corti, p. 132). 

3 Targiom-Tozzetti’s Cenm storici . . . 1853, p. 
119, cited by Comes, p. 85. 

1 Hornstein, Der Tabak (f, 1828), p. 16, who mis¬ 
takenly dates the order 1690, a year before Innocent 
XII assumed the Papacy. 


At Santiago (Spain) the application of Urban’s 
bull was so severe that five monks were immured 
(1692) for having smoked cigars in the choir at 
night during divine service. (Comes, p. 65, follow¬ 
ing Columbus, p. 33, and Tiedemann, p. 144.) 

s V. nos. 510 and 703. 

6 Trans, from the text in Ferraris, Prompta Bibli¬ 
otheca Canonica, Jurichca, Moralis, Theologica, ed. 
1758, vol. vii, p 187. Cf. this work for his Tabaccum 
Stttnmarititn, and v. Corti, pp 198-199. 

A century and a quarter later Cardinal Giacomo 
Antonelli, secretary to the Papal States, issued an 
order (1851) that for the future none was to put 
any obstacle in the way of smokers and that the 
dissemination of antitobacco literature would be 
punished by imprisonment (Corti, p. 251.) This 
was, however, less an indication of extreme liberal¬ 
ism m nicotian matters than a recognition of the 
economic value of tobacco to the State. 
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INTRODUCTION 


W HILE tobacco was thus bewitching the larger part of mankind, affecting social 
customs, expanding the materia medica, and undergoing the vicissitudes of 
persecution, a vast commerce was coming into being to satisfy a new appetite of 
man. Virgin fields were being extensively sown with tobacco seeds, merchant 
ships, freighted with the fragrant nicotian leaf from Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies, etc., were plying the Atlantic, and cities were growing up on the fringes 
of tobacco plantations. 

The commercial history of tobacco is, at first, indissolubly linked with the 
development of the Spanish settlements in the West Indies, in Mexico and north¬ 
ern South America. Having observed the methods of tobacco agriculture prac¬ 
tised by the Indians of Yucatan, Spanish planters (before 1535) 1 transferred the 
seeds of the cultivated variety growing in that Mexican province 2 at first to St. 
Domingo. 3 Several successful crops resulted shortly in tobacco leaf of exception¬ 
ally fine quality and flavor. As the habit of smoking spread rapidly among the 
Spanish colonists, as well as their slaves, 4 it was soon carried to the homeland where 
a demand for American tobacco began to express itself. The planters who were 
engaged in supplying the limited needs of their fellow-settlers and themselves 
shortly became aware of the commercial value of the sedative herb and began to 
expand their agricultural operations. It must have been difficult, at first, to per¬ 
suade shipmasters that the leaves of tobacco would make a profitable cargo at 
home, and inexperience must have resulted in the deterioration of the earliest 
shipments. 5 Rut these ventures were quickly successful; the demand for this colo¬ 
nial tobacco persisted and grew to unexpected proportions in Western Europe, and 
Spanish tobacco plantations spread steadily over the chief islands of the West 
Indies, in Mexico and elsewhere. 6 By 1580-1590 tobacco of the most palatable 
quality was being produced on a large scale in Trinidad, Cuba, 7 Venezuela 8 and 


1 Comes, p. 16 (and cf. his Razze, p 53). Man- 
tegazza ( Igiene, 1871, p. 198; cited by Comes, ibid.), 
says 1531. 

2 Diderot, Encyclopedic (3d ed., 1775), XV, p. 753, 
cited by Comes, ibid. 

3 Comes, ibid. 4 V. infra, p. 205. 

5 After careful research had established the con¬ 
clusion that the tobacco trade could hardly have 
been a factor in European commerce before 1575 
or thereabouts, it came as an unpleasant shock to 
discover in Thacher’s Christopher Columbus (i, p. 

561, n.) a statement which completely upset this 

belief. That author, writing of the use of tobacco 

by the Spaniards, remarked that he thought “traf¬ 
ficking in that weed which to one half the world 
comes as a panacea and to the other half as an 
abomination,” was much earlier than 1550, and of¬ 
fered as evidence to substantiate this opinion a 

passage in the second will of Diego Columbus, ex¬ 
ecuted in 1523, commencing, “A Antonio, tohaco 

mercador . . . ,” which he translated “To Antonio, 
tobacco merchant, a Genoese, who was accustomed 

to live in Lisbon, 2500 reals of Portugal ...” 

A tobacco merchant in Lisbon before 1523!—per¬ 

haps before 1506! (v. infra). In conducting an in¬ 

vestigation of the matter thus necessitated by 

Thacher’s translation, recourse was had to Chris- 


tophe Colomb (which preceded Thacher’s work, hav¬ 
ing been published at Paris, 1884) where it appeared 
that its erudite author, Henry Harrisse, had queried 
the spelling of “tohaco” (vol. i, p. 302; ii, 490, etc.). 
The Spanish form was invariably tabaco, and the 
combination here should, of course, have been “ mer¬ 
cador de tabaco” had it been intended for “tobacco 
merchant.” “Tohaco” was only a form of An¬ 
tonio’s surname! Harrisse indicated that its correct 
spelling was uncertain, for it appeared in the first 
will (1506) as “Fazo,” and in the second as “ To- 
baco” [“ Tobazo” in the Memorial del Pleyto}. In 
the Raccolta di documenti . . . Rome, 1893 (cited 
by Wi., i, p. 152, «,), the questioned phrase begins 
“A Antonioto Ba(o . . which is undoubtedly 
correct, and which indicates how easily the transi¬ 
tion to “tobazo,” or “tohaco” was made. 

Obviously Antonio had not trafficked in the weed, 
but his ghost rises occasionally to confuse the his¬ 
torian, for in so recent a work as that of Maclnnes 
the erroneous statement is repeated from McGuire 
(in Hodge, ii, p. 768). 

6 Bennett (v. n. 158 “q”) stated that the demand 
for their tobacco in England developed new Spanish 
colonies in America. Cf. n. 105, n. 3. 

1 Billings, p. 41, Comes, pp. 7 -8. 

8 Comes, p. 27. 
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northern South America, etc., and the foundations of that commerce which was 
to make Spain the envy of other European nations were thus early established. 

In Europe tobacco-farming as an industry was practised in Portugal by 1575- 
1580, 1 on a smaller scale in parts of England before 1590, 2 in the Netherlands 
about 1608, 3 in Alsace (Germany) by 1620, 4 and elsewhere on the Continent, 
though sporadically, in the early part of the XVIIth century. 5 The Portuguese 
were active in promoting the cultivation of the plant at their trading-stations on 
the sea route to the East, 6 whence the plant spread to the interiors, while the 
Dutch encouraged such plantations in the East Indies, 7 extending these agricul¬ 
tural ventures to contiguous places when they were found to be profitable. In 
several countries of the Orient, particularly in India, 8 farmers grew and exported 
tobacco to nearby Asiatic ports, including Persia, 9 early in the XVIIth century; 
and the Spaniards, who had introduced tobacco from Mexico or the West Indies 
into the ’hilippines before the close of the XVIth century, 10 were soon engaged 
in supplying this valuable production of their farms to Chinese mariners 11 and to 
European countries. 12 

Spanish planters continued in practical control of the English and Continental 
markets and encountered no serious competition until tobacco began to be success¬ 
fully cultivated in Virginia and exported thence to England and other countries 
of Europe, after 1616, 13 After the second decade of the XVIIth century the early 
commercial history of tobacco revolves almost entirely about the contest for the 
European market between the Spanish exporters in the West Indies, South America 
and elsewhere, and the English colonists, at first in Virginia. The subject is so 
vast and complex that only its essentials can be considered here (in as chronolog¬ 
ical an order as its various phases permit), but extensive notices dealing with this 
division of tobacco’s history will be found in the main body of this work. 14 


1 Humboldt and Murray (cited by Billings, pp. 
80-81), and Billings, p. 478. The inception of this 
agriculture in Portugal may have been earlier, how¬ 
ever, if De l’Escluse’s report (n. 18) does not refer 
only to the growth of tobacco in physic gardens or 
as an ornament. 

2 F. ante, p. 47, n. 2. 

s F. infra, p. 97, n. 9. 

* A native of Strasburg, Robert Kbnigsmann, is 
credited with first cultivating tobacco in Alsace 
about 1620 for commercial purposes, having im¬ 
ported seeds from Virginia. The senate shortly 
prohibited him from continuing, on the grounds that 
the success of such agriculture would damage the 
industry in essential cereals. F. Tiedemann, p. 
175; Wagner, Tabakkultur (7, 1888); and Schwab 
{op. cit. supra, p. 23, n. 1), cited by Comes, p. 106. 

5 T. Pasetti ( Cenni Storico-Statistici sul Monopolio 
del Tobacco in Italia, f, 1900, p. 7) states that the 
inception of this agriculture in Italy took place at 
several communities along the valley of the Brenta 
about 1360, but in view of the fact that tobacco was 
then regarded chiefly as a panacea and not as a 
commercial commodity, this cultivation was un¬ 
doubtedly similar to that in the physic gardens of 
Spain, France and elsewhere (0. ante, pp. 31, 36). 

In Mantua the cultivation of the plant began 


probably before 1600 (Comes, p. 92). Norway is 
said to have instituted tobacco-farming in 1616 
(Wagner, op. cit. sup. n. 4, cited by Comes, p. 117) 
but the result was unsatisfactory and the experiment 
not seriously renewed for almost two hundred years. 
This agricultural industry existed in France on a 
small scale as early as 1626. 

6 F. ante, pp. 41-43. 

I Billings, pp. 478 479; and v. infra, p. 107, n. 4. 

8 F. n. 158 “ 1 ” and “o”; Comes, p 197 (citing 
several authorities); and La., Asia, p. 14. 

9 F. ante, p. 42, conclusion of n. 10, and p. 75. 

10 F. ante, p. 10. 

II F. ante, p. 42. 

12 According to Neander (n. 148) “Philippine” to¬ 
bacco was well known in Europe by 1622. 

13 V. infra, p. 87-88. 

14 See especially those referred to in the pages fol¬ 
lowing which deal with the economic history of 
tobacco, and the Index: Commerce in tobacco. The 
dates given throughout this section are New Style. 

It will be seen that by far the preponderant part 
of the following pages on the economic history of 
tobacco deals with England and her American col¬ 
onies. At the time of rewriting this section of the 
Introduction it was not possible for me to consult 
all the manifold English official publications, asso- 
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England had long offered the colonial Spanish planters one of the most lucra¬ 
tive markets in all Europe, and it was to remain so until tariffs favorable to Vir¬ 
ginia, Bermuda, etc., 1 were successfully established. From 1588 to 1604 Spain and 
England had been at almost constant war; but this seems not to have affected the 
Spanish exporters seriously, for their tobacco continued to be bought by the Eng¬ 
lish, being conveyed in French, Flemish 2 or other foreign ships, 3 or else smuggled 
in. It will not be amiss to refer briefly here to the prices of Spanish tobacco in 
London during the period when it was being eagerly imported. The fantastic 
fluctuations indicated were due to several causes, chief of which were the intermit¬ 
tent war, the quality and quantity of leaf imported and the variable imposts. 4 
Thus, in 1597/ a pound cost 35 shillings; in 1599 the finest kind commanded the 
almost incredibly high price of £4/10/ while an inferior grade brought 12 shillings. 
Sixteen shillings was demanded for a pound of tobacco, in 1600, and 33 shillings 
in 1603, etc., etc. The price of 40 shillings the pound in 1606 was partly due to the 
prohibitory duty imposed by James I, in 1604. 7 In 1608, 8 the cost was 30 shillings 
the pound. 9 

But the appetite which was strong enough to withstand all the opposition so 
far devised could also meet economic exigencies and though the relish for Spanish 
tobacco had developed into an “expensive diet” 10 Englishmen continued to main- 


dated manuscript material, colonial records, etc., 
except those which are part of the Arents reference 
library. Fortunately for the accuracy of the work 
on hand I had recourse to George Louis Beer’s The 
Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660, 
and The Old Colonial System, Part I, 1660-1688. 
The extent to which I depended upon this scholar’s 
voluminous researches will be obvious from the fre¬ 
quency of the references to these works in the notes 
appended to the following pages. (Some of his 
source material, i.e., the Board of Trade Papers and 
the Colonial Entry Book, have been completely re¬ 
arranged since he conducted his researches but 
references to these papers given in our footnotes are 
few and can be related to the new arrangement by 
the “key” provided by the Record Office.) 

After the manuscript of Tobacco had been com¬ 
pleted my attention was directed to the History of 
Agriculture in the Southern United States to i860, 
by Lewis Cecil Gray, assisted by Esther Katherine 
Thompson (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1933). This extremely valuable work has several 
divisions devoted to the subject of the tobacco in¬ 
dustry. The student who desires fuller information 
on the Anglo-American tobacco trade than is pro¬ 
vided in Tobacco would do well to consult these 
chapters. 

1 V. infra, pp. 8y Jf\ 94, n. 7; 108, n. 5. 

2 Mac., p. 33. 

3 According to the first official figures (1602) over 
16,000 lbs. of tobacco came into the port of London 
in that year ( cf. C. S. P., Dom., i6oj 1610, p. 140, 
No. 2), but a considerable additional quantity must 
have been smuggled m. Rive (p. 57) estimates that 
the annual consumption in England at the begin¬ 
ning of the XVIIth century was no more than 25,000 
lbs. 


4 Cf. ante, p. 59, n. 1, and v. infra, notes 5 and 8. 

s A duty on tobacco seems not to have been fixed 
by 1597. In that year those who were engaged in 
the intermittent import trade in tobacco in Corn¬ 
wall resisted the attempt of the customs-officers to 
examine the tobacco cargoes of two foreign ships 
which had come in, and also refused payment de¬ 
manded of the queen’s penny on each pound im¬ 
ported ( v. ante, p. 59, n. 1). These shipmasters and 
importers insisted that there was then no custom on 
tobacco—an opinion in which the local officials seem 
to have concurred. The customs-collector was 
threatened with violence if he persisted in interfer¬ 
ing with the landing of the cargoes, and in his letter 
of complaint to his superior he asked that some 
charge on tobacco be published in order to prevent 
a recurrence of this episode. (Lansdowne MSS., 
No. 84, Sec. 20 (1597); cited by Mac., pp. 33-34) 

6 The ratio of money value between Elizabethan 
days and our own was approximately six to one. 
V. Traill, op. cit. in n. 68, n. 8. 

7 V- ante, pp. 57, 59. 

8 “Hard-pressed for money in 1608, again with¬ 
out Parliamentary sanction, tobacco was valued at 
20s. per lb., which brought the poundage up to is.” 
(Mac., p. 52.) Cf. infra, p. 89, conclusion of n. r. 

9 These figures are derived from the “Elousehold 
Account Books” in Hist. AISS. Comm., MSS. of 
Duke of Rutland, Vol. IV (1597--1613), pp. 412 ff, 

In 1619 it was stated in a petition of the Virginia 
Company to the Privy Council that “Spanish [to¬ 
bacco] is sould ordinary^ att 18s the pound and 
some times att more.” (Kingsbury, i, p. 282.) In 
the “ Book of Rates,” however, all imported tobacco 
was valued at 10 s. the lb V. infra, p. 89, n. 5. 

10 V. Fairholt, p. 70, and Aubrey reference, ante, 
P- So- 
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American Indian Tobacco Cultivation 

These are copies of the earliest illustrations published which display American natives engaged 
in cultivating, gathering, pressing, drying and curing tobacco. They were engraved by M. van 
Brouck and first appeared in Neander’s Tabacologia, 1622 (n. 148). The reproductions here 
are from the French edition, 1626 (n. 148-b), for which they- were reengraved. [Reduced] 
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tain it. It was this insistence upon the palatable leaf exported from Varinas, 
Caracas, Trinidad, etc., which promoted the traffic with Spain, to the growing 
alarm of English economists ( v . infra). What appears to have been the earliest 
English attempt to compete with this foreign control of the tobacco trade was the 
cultivation of the plant begun at Guiana, in 1609, under the direction of Harcourt 
(n. 105). In his account of the English colony there, Harcourt predicted the great 
commercial value of tobacco and sought for encouragement, but the attempt to 
colonize Guiana was abortive. 

An unexpected supply of this commodity was beginning to be developed which 
was soon to put the English in a position to compete successfully with the Spanish 
cultivators and exporters. This was the tobacco produced from imported seeds in 
England’s first successful colony in North America. The settlers who originally 
attempted the cultivation of tobacco in Virginia found but one species indigenous 
there, the hardy N. rustic a. Of this, Strachey 1 wrote that “it is not of the beft 
kind, it is but poore and weake, and of a byting taft . . These colonists had 
known at home that excellent leaf sent in from the West Indies, or South America, 
and they were soon aware that their best crops could not hope to compete with 
the Spanish production. 2 About 1610-1611, therefore, seeds were imported into 
Virginia, first from the island of Trinidad (then famous for the quality of its to¬ 
bacco), thus imitating that process of selection and crossing which had resulted 
so favorably for the Spanish cultivators of tobacco in St. Domingo and elsewhere. 3 
This introduction 4 of N. Tabacum (apparently for the first time into North Amer¬ 
ica above Mexico) is recorded in an obscure passage by Strachey. John Rolfe 
(an ardent smoker), credited by Hamor (n. 112) as the pioneer English colonist 
regularly to grow tobacco for export (1612), was undoubtedly responsible for this 
importation. 5 The outcome of this experiment was tobacco leaf which could com¬ 
pete favorably with that grown by the Spaniards, for N. Tabacum was easily 
naturalized to the climate and soil of Virginia. 6 It was, indeed, the success of this 
trial which resulted in the economic salvation of Virginia. Thereafter tract after 
tract was cleared of the native N. rustica, and the species which is now the chief 
tobacco of commerce was diligently cultivated by the settlers. In this they were 
encouraged by Capt. George Yeardley, 7 then deputy governor, who had seen how 
all their other endeavors had failed. Had the colonists persisted in their efforts 
to participate in the valuable market controlled by the Spanish, by farming only 
the species indigenous to Virginia, their colony would undoubtedly have failed 
again, 8 England lost its foothold in North America, and in consequence been de¬ 
prived of the greatest individual source of revenue from its American possessions. 


1 V. infra, pp. 525-526. 

2 Owing to the exigencies of obtaining a bare living 
the settlers made no effort to grow tobacco for their 
first three years in Virginia. The prophecy had been 
made, however, that they would produce tobacco 
worth £5000 by the end of the first year, indicating 
that they were aware of the adaptability of Virginia 
to this commodity almost from the inception of the 
colony. V. Bruce, i, pp. 194-195, who refers to 
several sources. 

3 V. ante , p. 82. 


4 It was succeeded by the importation of seeds 
from Venezuela, etc. V. n. 112, n 12. 

s V. Rolfe’s notices of the tobacco industry in Vir¬ 
ginia, infra, p. 525, and in n. 164. 

6 The fertile tract of land in Sir Thomas Dale’s 
settlement on the north side of the James River pro¬ 
duced tobacco of which the flavor was so nearly like 
that from Varinas, in South America, that the early 

planters designated the place “Vatina.” (The Vir¬ 
ginia Hist. Register, etc., Vol. I, No. IV, p. 161.) 

t V. n. 164. 8 V. ante, pp. 46-47. 
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The first experimental shipment of the tobacco newly developed in Virginia 
occurred in 1613, 1 and as it was of pleasing taste it was well received in some 
quarters. But production for the succeeding two or three years was slow, and 
English dealers were unwilling to hazard too much on an uncertain commodity, 
as it was difficult to woo smokers from their accustomed “Spanish” leaf. In the 
period 1615-1616 only 2300 lbs. of tobacco came into London from Virginia, 2 while 
Spain sent in more than 50,000 lbs. 3 The growing opposition among English econ¬ 
omists and statesmen 4 to the successful Spanish trade was expressed in various 
pamphlets, of which that issued by C. T., in 1615 (n. 120), appears to have been 
highly popular. 5 In it, inter alia , he charged Spanish planters and traders with 
disgusting methods of adulteration and with attacking English merchantmen. 6 
Apparently unaware of the impending value of Virginian tobacco crops, this waiter 
urged his countrymen to accustom themselves to domestic tobacco and gave some 
practical advice for its cultivation. This agriculture was already being practised 
on a small scale in the provinces, 7 as well as near London. The usual high cost of 
foreign tobacco, the proximity of metropolitan markets and the possibility of ready 
profits from tobacco were already sufficient stimuli to English farmers, but C. T.’s 
handbook seems to have given needed encouragement in some sections, as the 
cultivation of tobacco shortly thereafter began to occupy increased acreages, par¬ 
ticularly in the counties of Gloucester and Worcester. 8 


'Brown, Genesis of the United Stales (f, 1890), ii, 
p. 639, et al. 

2 Customs Rolls, 911, cited by Beer, p. 109, and 

p. no, n. 1. 

Bermuda began to cultivate tobacco for exporta¬ 
tion about 1614 (Mac., p. 130, et al.). The Bermuda 
Company fixed the price at 2s. 6d. (e. infra, p. 101, 
conclusion of n. 4). 

According to the account in Smith’s Virginia (n. 
164 [Cc 2 a ]), 70,000 [lbs.] of tobacco were exported 
from Bermuda in 1620, but if this be accurate the 
larger part of this shipment must have been smug¬ 
gled into England or disposed of in the Netherlands, 
as the official records of exportation from Bermuda 
about this period show considerably smaller amounts. 
Cf. Customs Rolls, 913. 

Tobacco became, as in Virginia and Maryland, 
the colony’s staple export “and the standard of 
value upon which its commercial transactions were 
based.” (Beer, p. 255.) As in Virginia, the col¬ 
onizing Company protested against the settlers’ con¬ 
centration upon tobacco, yet complained about its 
poor quality in comparison with that of Virginia, 
“licensed Spanish” and St. Kitts, and sought to 
interest them in other commodities. After the first 
half of the 17th century tobacco lost its importance 
as “the cheife and greatest comoditie of theise 
Islands” (Bermuda) owing to the rapid decline in 
its commercial value, but the trade revived some¬ 
what during the reign of James II. (Lefroy, Me¬ 
morials of the Discovery ... of the Bermudas or 
Somers Islands, f, 1877-1879, I, p. 307, et passim-. 
Beer, pp. 259 ff., and various references cited by him, 
including Lefroy; Beer, OCS., ii, pp. 90 ff., citing 
chiefly C.S.P., Col., under various years, and Lefroy.) 


Importations from St. Christopher came into Eng¬ 
land from c. 1625. V. n. 173 [H / b ], and cf. Acts, i, 
nos. 199, 200, et passim, and ibid., n. 577, which re¬ 
lates to the different manner in which the English 
and French settlers there made up rolls of tobacco. 
( V., too, the references in C.S.P., Col. and Dom., 
cited by Beer, p. 89, n. 2.) The tobacco from St. 
Kitts was favorably compared in Europe to “Span¬ 
ish” and it was regarded by the Bermuda Company 
as presenting serious competition to the production 
of its own colony. The annual average of the to¬ 
bacco exported from the West Indies to England 
for the four years, 1637-1640, was 354,326 lbs. 
(Hardwicke MSS., BM., Add. MSS., 35865, f. 248; 
and v. C.S.P., Col., 1574-1660, pp. 79, 124; Va. 
Mag., IX, p. 410, cited by Gray, p. 8, n. 51 ) After 
the middle of the century, however, sugar, indigo 
and cotton were rapidly displacing tobacco as the 
staple crop of St. Christopher and the other Carib¬ 
bean Islands under English control. Cf. Beer, pp. 
89-90, 412-413, 417, and Bruce, i, p. 321. 

3 Customs Rolls, 911, cited by Beer, p 109, and 
p no, n. ll These are official figures, of course, 
and take no account of the considerable amounts 
of Spanish tobacco then smuggled in. The declared 
importation of tobacco into England in the period 
between June 24, 1615, and Aug. 9, 1617, was 22,338 
pounds of colonial as against 131,200 pounds of 
foreign (ibid., cited by Beer, p. 117, n. 1). 

4 Cf. Rive, p. 58. 

5 He charged “that there is paid out of England 

and Ireland, neere the value of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds every yeare for Tobacco,” to Spanish 
growers. 6 V. also n. 154. 

7 V. ante, p. 47, n. 2. 8 V. infra, pp 114 ff. 
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Despite the growing traffic in domestic tobacco, 1 and the favor in which the 
colonial Spanish leaf was still widely held, the demand for “Virginia” (cheaper than 
“Spanish”) soon increased, particularly in London and other large cities. Almost 
all other industries were abandoned in the infant English colony in order to supply 
this new and lucrative market. It became necessary for successive governors of 
Virginia to restrict this agricultural activity of the settlers, 2 who were neglecting 
the farming of essential cereals and even their defenses against the ravages of 
nature and the Indians, in order to produce tobacco, ^apt. Smith recorded that 
when the new governor, Capt. Argali, came to Jamestown in 1617, he “found but 
five or fix houfes, the Church downe, the Palizado’s broken, the Bridge in pieces, 
the Well of frefh water fpoiled; the Store-houfe they ufed for the Church, the 
market-place, and ftreets, and all other fpare places planted with obacco, the 
Salvages as frequent in their houfes as themfelves, whereby they were become 
expert in our armes . . . the Colonie difperfed all about, planting obacco. 

It was not long before the Virginian planters demanded protection from for¬ 
eign as well as domestic competition, justly stating (through the London Com¬ 
pany) that tobacco represented the only present means of their livelihood, that 
the quality of their crops was as good as Spanish, and that the tobacco thtajj 
being produced on English soil was imperfect and occupied lands more needed for 
cereals. In 1617 the exportation of tobacco from Virginia was 20,000 lbs-. 4 At 
the instigation of the farmers of the customs 5 (assisted by the irginia Company) 
James I issued (1619) the first of the numerous decrees which prohibited the cul¬ 
tivation of tobacco on English soil. 6 his initial official step in fostering the colonial 
trade was to result in a lengthy and dramatic conflict between the government 
and the domestic planters—a subject to which we shall soon come. 

The establishment of the tobacco trade had created a new source of income 7 


1 V infra, p. 114, at notes 6 and 7. 

2 V. infra, p. 97, Rolfe’s account (infra, p. 525), 
and nos. 164 [f 2 b J, and 456. 

3 N. 164. About this time the Virginia Company 
derived a profit of £300 from its common garden in 
Virginia (Kingsbury, i, p 350). Tobacco must have 
constituted the largest part of this produce. 

* Brock (p. 214), Bruce (i, p. 262), cl al. give the 
date as 1619, but Beer (p. 87) states that it was 
1617. A study of the Customs Rolls for this period 
confirms the date given by Beer. The official im¬ 
portation of Virginia tobacco into England in 1618 
(records are available for only a five month period 
ending Sept. 29) was 41,728 lbs. (Customs Rolls, 
912.) In 1619, 44,879 lbs. were imported (Record 
Office, London, MS., number E. 122/91/10). The 
confusion over the date probably arose from the 
record that 20,000 lbs. were exported from Virginia, 
June, 1619, in one ship (v. Acts, 1, n. 41). 

The price of tobacco in Virginia was fixed by the 
first Assembly in 1619 (under orders from the Com¬ 
pany) at 3-T. the lb, for the “best”, 18 d. for the 
“second best.” Cf. n. 164 [R 2 b ]. These valuations 
could not, however, be maintained in England (v. in¬ 
fra, pp. 101, 102, n. 5; Kingsbury, i, pp. 289, 342). 

s Cf. ante, p. 59, n. 2, and infra, n. 7 The Com¬ 
pany refrained at first from petitioning the king in 


this matter as it was thought it “ might be a scandall 
for Virginia . that it could not subsist w th out that 
weed ...” and “forasmuch as the ffarmors of 
Impost had it on foote allready that they proceed, 
and the Company as they see occasion to assist 
them.” (Kingsbury, i, p. 258, and cf., ii, p 68 ) 

6 This proclamation (n. 140) was held in abeyance 
until the Company had decided to pay the increased 
duty on tobacco (v. infra, p. 89, and references in 
n. 7 there). The regulation against tobacco-planting 
was to be in effect for only five years (v. Kingsbury, 
i, p. 291). V. infra, pp 113 ff., for some of the suc¬ 
ceeding proclamations on this subject. 

In the discussion in Parliament on tobacco (18 
April 1621) Sir Edward Coke, who was steadfastly 
opposed to monopolies, objected to the royal re¬ 
straint on tobacco planters, saying “That never till 
within thefe forty years was there any reftraint 
made, other than by acSt of parliament, that a fub- 
jedt, being a freeholder, ffiall not plant what he lift 
in his own ground.” (Chalmers, p. 49, citing Par¬ 
liamentary Debates, 1620-1621, i, 105; 270-271.) 
Cf. Commons Journal, I, pp. 581 ff- 

t Parliament, in 1604, granted James I the cus¬ 
toms duties (being five per cent of the value of 
commodities set down in the ‘ Book of Rates’ ) then 
worth £127,000. These duties, which were officially 
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for its arch-enemy, James I, for he had preempted the impost on tobacco, 1 which 
in turn he later granted to his favorite, the Earl of Montgomery, sometime be¬ 
tween 1608 and 1613. That this “royal right” was even then of considerable value 
is indicated by the fact that Montgomery received £3000 a year, from 1615 (which 
was to be continued for twenty-one years), for his surrender to the king of his 
patent. 2 This was (after James had raised the duties to 2 shillings the pound) 3 
granted in 1615 to two Englishmen, who were required to pay £7000 yearly from 
1616 on for the sole right to import tobacco, “with a proviso of determination at 
six months’ notice, if found prejudicial to the State.” 4 The application of the royal 
prerogatives to colonial imports and the demands of the patentees, etc., were at 
first resisted by the Virginia Company, 5 but it finally agreed (1620) 6 to pay 12 
pence the pound on tobacco brought in (which was more than the amount stipu¬ 
lated in its charter, though equal to only half the duties charged on the Spanish 
product) provided that the regulation against growing the plant in England be 
issued and enforced. 7 The policy of giving English colonial products preferential 


know'n as tonnage and poundage, were generally re¬ 
ferred to as the subsidy or custom. It was usual 
then to farm them out. The Stuarts also levied, as 
their royal prerogative, additional duties known as 
the impost, basing this claim on the precedents of 
the two previous reigns. (Beer, pp. 103-104, citing 
several authorities.) 

’In the Lansdowne MSS. (156, f. 58) ss a page 
(presumably a draft) headed “A plaine declaracon, 
how greatlie the ffarmours of the Tobacco impost 
have bene endamaged by that ffarme, and what 
proffitt and benefitt their labour & travell have 
brought to his Ma tie .” (Kingsbury, i, p. 121, No. 
2). This document (undated, but c. 1608) recites, 
inter alia, that the late farmers of the tobacco duty 
became involved in difficulties because of the exces¬ 
sive valuation set upon this commodity and igno¬ 
rance of its perishable nature, etc. An official in¬ 
quiry is requested to show that there had been no 
attempt to defraud the king by false statements of 
losses, etc. V. ante, p. 59, n. 2. 

In 1608 the impost was reduced to one shilling 
the pound owing to the unwillingness of the pat¬ 
entees to continue their lease (Beer, p. 109, citing 
Patent Rolls, 6 Jac. I, July 28, 1608, etc.). 

2 C.S.P., Dorn., 1611-1618, p. 299, and cf. ibid., 
P 2 t_ 4 - 

3 V. Acts, i, n. 9. In 1615 (Customs Rolls, 911- 
915, 667, 668, cited by Beer, p. 109, n. 3) sixpence 
was added to the impost of id which had been 
placed upon tobacco in 1608 (v. supra, conclusion of 
n. 1). The royal subsidy of 5 per cent had, in 
the meantime, been increased from twopence (in 
1604) to sixpence (Beer, p. 109). V. infra, n. 5. 

4 C.S.P., Dom., 1611-1618, July 30, 1615, pp. 280- 
281. 

The office of collecting the tobacco impost was 
awarded for life to Abraham and John Jacob, in 
1618, a grant confirmed in 1620 (Beer, p. in, n. 3, 
citing C.S.P., Dom., 1611-18, p. 535; 1619-23, p. 
179, etc.). The farmers of the customs were allowed 
“defalcations,” viz. deductions from the rent paid 


by them of the amount which colonial tobacco would 
have paid in duties had it not been exempt (Beer, 
p. Ill, 11. I, citing several authorities). V. infra, 
ft. 5. 

5 The patentees seized the tobacco exports from 
Virginia in 1619, demanding sixpence the pound 
additional to the usual five per cent subsidy ( v. ante, 
p. 88, n. 7) collected by the farmers of the customs. 
(Despite the considerably greater value of Spanish 
over colonial tobacco, in the “Book of Rates” all 
tobacco was then indiscriminately valued at 10s. the 
lb., making the subsidy 6d.) This brought the total 
duties on colonial tobacco to it. the lb. The Ber¬ 
muda importation was also held for the increased 
tax. The Virginia Company protested that this was 
a violation of their charter rights for by their patents 
they had been granted “fFreedome from Custome 
and Subsedie in Virginia for one and Twenty years 
and in England for a certaine nomb r of years now 
expired, and from all other Taxes and Imposicons 
for ever,” excepting only the usual subsidy. (The 
“certaine nomb r of years” referred to a provision 
in the charter of 1611 whereby the Company was 
exempted from custom duties for seven years.) 
Upon petitioning the Privy Council the Attorney 
General decided in favor of the Company. V. Acts, 
i, n 41; Kingsbury, i, pp. 245, 281 ff.-. Beer, p. ill, 
citing several authorities. 

6 This was on January 8th; in July following the 
Company again prepared to contest the monopo¬ 
lists. V infra, p. 99, n. 2. 

7 Kingsbury, i, pp. 291, et passim, and v Beer, pp. 
112-113. Cp. ante, p. 88, n. 6. In 1620 the Com¬ 
panies jointly hired an “intelligencer” to spy out 
tobacco planted contrary to law. Kingsbury, i, pp. 
327-328. 

That the spread of tobacco-planting in England 
was causing concern in official circles is indicated by 
a passage in a letter written by Buckingham to 
Cranfield (July 31, 1621): “The King’s rent of 
£15,500 [sic] for tobacco, is in danger to be lost, or 
at best to decline much, and all the money spent 
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rights—and eventually a monopoly—in the home markets, which was to become 
a distinctive attribute of the English colonial system later, was inaugurated by 
this agreement. 1 The Company was shortly engaged in a dispute, however, with 
the Privy Council because of the efforts of the former to circumvent the monop¬ 
olists. 2 By 1620-1621, James received £16,000 annually 3 from the rental of the 
tobacco impost. The grant of sole importation was temporarily withdrawn from 
the monopolists in 1622 and awarded to the Bermuda and Virginia Companies, 4 
but reverted to the old lessees 5 upon the dissolution (1624) 6 of the latter company. 
For many years the “royal rights” in the import trade continued to be exercised 
and patents of the tobacco customs or importing and vending grants were awarded 
to the king’s favorites 7 or opulent concessionaires, awakening protests and arous¬ 
ing resistance from Parliament, 8 planters 9 and importers. 

The imports from Virginia and the tobacco produced in England were appar¬ 
ently insufficient to affect seriously the established Spanish trade, for up to 1620-1621 
vast quantities of the superior and highly popular leaf grown in the Spanish colonies 
were still being unloaded on the English market, 10 even though it was costly. The 
Virginia Company sought the protection of the king and propagandized for favor¬ 
able legislation. Undoubtedly under the influence of that then powerful organiza¬ 
tion, Bennett 11 (an economist) produced, about 1620, a Bullionist tract which 
charged that the chief cause of the decay in English trade, the lack oi silver at 
home, etc., etc., was the excessive importation of tobacco from Spain (worth to 
that land £100,000). 12 Economic and political conditions in England at that period 


about the plantations of Virginia and Burmoothes 
will be lost, if there be not some present course taken 
to restrain the planting of tobacco, here in England.” 
(Brown, First Republic in America, 1898, p. 426.) 

1 V. Beer, p. 114, and cf. infra, pp. 91-95, 108, n. 
5, and 113. 

2 V. infra, pp. 99-100. 

3 Cf. n. 158 “q,” note. The House of Commons 
was informed by Sir Edwin Sandys, in 1621, that 
the patentees were to pay £16,000 a year ( Commons 
Journal, I, p. 586). The exclusive right to import 
tobacco was then vested in a group headed by Sir 
Thomas Roe (». Acts, i, nos. 48, 49; Kingsbury, i, 
p. 141, n. 185). Roe surrendered the monopoly on 
Sept. 21, 1621, the expiration of the first year (Kings¬ 
bury, ii, p. 68). It was then granted to an associate 
of Roe in the monopoly, Abraham Jacob (collector 
of the tobacco impost— v. ante, p. 89, n. 4), whom 
the Virginia Company had found so “tough an ad¬ 
versary,” but not at the same rent. (Kingsbury, ii, 
PP 68, 175.) 

In 1619 ( v . n 139) James I had granted a fee for 
“viewing” tobacco to certain patentees, and in 1620 
(v. n. 142) he restricted importations to licensees 
The rents and fines derived from these sources were 
additional to those paid by the monopolists of the 
tobacco imports 

« V. infra, p. 91. s V. infra, p. 94. 

6 V. infra, p. 92, and n. 11 there. 

1 V. nos. 215, 216, 358. 

8 Despite the occasional voiding of monopoly 
patents and the “Statute of Monopolies” (1624) 


by which Parliament sought to regulate such grants, 
James I and particularly Charles I (». infra, p. 95, 
n. 2) had little difficulty in circumventing legis¬ 
lative opposition. Furthermore, for about half the 
period of his reign James ruled without the control 
of Parliament. 

s V. infra, p. 95, notes 3 and 5; pp. 109-no. 

10 The Virginia Company was informed by the 
Lord Treasurer that “the medium of the quantity 
of Tobacco brought in these seauven last yeares end- 
mge in Michaelmas 1621” amounted to 142,085 j/7 
lbs. (Kingsbury, ii, p. 61.) Cf. infra, p. 91, and 
note 1 there. 

That the English and Irish were partly concerned 
with the carrying trade from South America is indi¬ 
cated by the petition (1621) of the “Irish interressed 
in the Tobacco lately brought from the River of the 
Amazons” which had been detained by the farmers 
of the impost. V. Acts, i, nos. 68, 69, 73, and 76, 
relating to Capt. North’s share of the cargo under 
dispute. 

11 V. n. 158 “q,” and Mac., pp. 154# In reward 
for his services in writing this treatise and pressing 
the subject upon the attention of the Commons, 
Bennett was made a “free member” of the Virginia 
Company (Kingsbury, i, p. 446) 

12 But C. T., in 1615 (». ante, p. 87), believed that 
double that amount was then paid to the Spanish 
traders by the English, Sir Edwin Sandys (17 April, 
1621) reported that £60,000 a year was the cost to 
the English of Spanish tobacco, “and 60,000 1. Loss 
in Commodity.” (Commons Journal, I, p. 579-) 
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combined with the efforts of the planters and their agents, A currency crisis then 
existed, and the House of Commons unanimously assented to Bennett’s charges, 
voting (1621) “that the Importation of Spanish Tobacco is One Cause of the Want 
of Money within the Kingdom.” 1 Sir Edwin Sandys, first treasurer of the Virginia 
Company, and an influential member of Parliament, very convincingly sketched 
the economic dangers of the conditions then existing, and in 1621 foreign tobacco 
was ordered excluded by the Commons. 2 Of this Act Chalmers (p. 51) wrote: “Its 
provifions are extremely remarkable: No tobacco was to be imported after the iff 
of October, 1621, but from Virginia and the Somer-ifles; and, after that day, none 
was to be planted in England : !sl There were to be paid to the king, for cuftom, fix- 
pence a pound, in confideration of the lofs he might fuftain in his revenue: None 
was to be fold by the merchant for more than eight fhillings, and, by the retailer, 
none for more than ten fhillings, the pound: But, ‘fuch as fell tobacco by the pipe 
may make the moft they can.’ ” By this step the lower House attempted to further 
the new policy of colonial protection which had begun with the agreement between 
the king and the Virginia Company in 1620. But Parliament was adjourned before 
the regulations thus proposed by the Commons came up for consideration in the 
House of Lords and the special committee appointed at the next session seems never 
to have brought in its report. 4 The necessity of enforcing the essential provision 
of this bill was too apparent to be ignored, however, and it was partially adopted 
by James I, who heretofore had obviously been unwilling to alienate the good will 
of Spain. By agreement between the king and the Companies 5 for Virginia and 
the Somers Isles (Bermuda), in 1622, they were to be given the sole right to import 
tobacco from their settlements in America into England and Ireland for seven 
years. 6 The net proceeds of one-third of all tobacco imported by the Companies 


1 Commons Journal, I, p. 552. It was estimated 
that the daily consumption in England, in 1621, was 
1000 pounds (ibid,, p. 579). 

2 May 25 (Commons Journal, I, p. 627). V. ibid., 
pp. 552, 579, 581-582, 586, 622, for the discussions 
in Parliament (begun 13 Mar.) which preceded the 
passage of this Act. Some members were in favor 
of accepting a proposal voiced by several of the de¬ 
baters that all tobacco be excluded as “Thousands 
have died of this vile Weed,” etc , etc , but consider¬ 
ation of the weak economic condition of the colonies 
prevented the passage of a general exclusion bill. 

3 It was intended, however, to permit enough to 
be grown in private gardens for the consumption of 
the planter (Commons Journal, I, p. 622). 

< V. the Lords Journal, III, 1620-1628, pp. 135, 
138, 193. 

5 When the privilege of sole importation was of¬ 
fered the Companies through the Lord Treasurer, 
it was stated that “The graunt [thereof had] in these 
two former yeares [1620-1622] been managed by 
other Contractors to the discontent and perhapps 
Detriment of the said Plantations . . .” (Kingsbury, 
ii, p. 36, and cf. ibid., pp. 58-72, 81-88). 

Despite the fact that the Virginia Company had 
attempted to obtain a monopoly of the tobacco trade 
in 1616 (Kingsbury, i, p. 24) some members, as late 
as 1622, still regarded the use of tobacco as capri¬ 


cious and the commodity itself of extremely un¬ 
certain commercial value. “[They] considennge y c 
vncertamty of this deceaueable weede Tobacco w ch 
serued neither for necessity nor for ornament to the 
life of man, but was founded onely vpon an humo r 
w ch might soone vanish into smoake and come to 
nothing, whereby the vpholding of any great rent 
to his Ma tie to be raised out of that Comodity might 
in a short time bankrupt the Companies, and vtterly 
mine the Plantations: conceaued that it was a much 
safer waye for the Companies rather to yeald vnto 
his Ma tle a certaine proportion out of the Tobacco 
it selfe in specie then a certaine Revenue in money, 
beinge subiect to so great danger.” (Kingsbury, ii, 
P 3<5 ^ 

6 Ibid., pp. 57/., 85-88, et passim. The Company 
wrote to the Governor and Council of Virginia, 1 
Aug. 1622, inter alia, “... now at last it hath pleased 
God for the confirmation no doubt of o r hopes and 
redoubling of o r and y or coradges, to encline his 
Ma ties Royall heart to graunt the Sole importation 
of Tobacco (a thing long and earnestly desired) to 
the Virginia and Sumer Hands Companies and that 
upon such condicons as the pnuate profit of each 
man is likely to be much improued and the generall 
state of the Plantation strongly secured, while his 
Ma ts reuenue is so closely ioyned as together with 
the Collonie it must rise and faile, grow and empaire. 
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was to be paid into the crown’s exchequer in consideration of the exemption of this 
tobacco from import duties 1 beyond the customary subsidy of five per cent (equal 
to sixpence the pound on roll and fourpence the pound on leaf tobacco). 2 No less 
than 40,000 and no more than 60,000 pounds of the best Spanish 3 tobacco was to 
be imported annually by the Companies for the first two years of the contract a 
condition to which they submitted most unwillingly. 4 he prohibition against 
English planting was renewed. This compromise agreement was mainly a fiscal 
measure, and the interests of domestic growers and of the consumers were com¬ 
pletely ignored. 5 Its acceptance by the crown and the Companies was a signal for 
strenuous opposition from the Warwick-Smyth party, which had been forced to 
abdicate its influence in the Virginia Company’s affairs to the Southampton-Sandys’ 
faction. The agreement was soon forced upon the government’s attention for re¬ 
consideration. 6 After considerable debate and abortive negotiations to effect a 
compromise, the moribund contract was dissolved by the Privy Council, April, 
1623, as tending “to the utter overthrowe and subversion of the ... lantations. 7 
As this abrogation would automatically have restored the duties on colonial tobacco 
to the 1620 rate of twelvepence and permitted the unrestricted importation of 
Spanish tobacco, it was incumbent upon the Companies that they protect them¬ 
selves. Upon their petition 8 a new agreement (more favorable to both themselves 
and the colonies) was promptly made whereby the king’s interest in the imports 
was reduced to 9 pence the pound only. 9 The Company continued as sole importers 
and they were required to bring all colonial tobacco to England first. At least 
40,000 pounds of the best Spanish tobacco was, in addition, to be imported to 
meet the public demand. 10 (This contract, too, was short-lived owing to the dis¬ 
solution of the Virginia Company, 11 at which juncture the affairs of the colony were 
placed under the control of commissioners.) In 1624 the permission to import the 
same amount of Spanish tobacco allowed in 1623 was renewed. 17 But this limita¬ 
tion of the tobacco then still most widely desired by the wealthy only gave an 
impetus to smuggling, 13 while competition to the colonial product continued from 


and that not a small matter neither, but of twenty 
thousand pounds p. ann. (for the offer of so much 
in certainty hath his Ma tie been pleased to refuse 
in fauor of the Plantations).’ (Neill, pp. 323-324.) 
This was in the year of the Indian massacre of the 
Virginia colonists. 

Because of the opposition to the contract it was 
not until Feb. 12,1623, that the Earl of Southampton 
was able to inform the Virginia Company that it 
had been approved by the Privy Council (Kings¬ 
bury, ii, pp. 264-265) but in the next month the 
Council ordered it dissolved (0. infra, n. 7). 

1 Duties and handling expenses on this third were 
to be charged to the crown, but not freight. 

2 Cf. Beer, pp. 124 ff. 

s “ Varinaes” was specified. V. Kingsbury, ii, pp. 
121, 143, 337, and cf. ibid., pp 63, 84. 

* V. Kingsbury, ii, pp. 61 ff. et passim. 

s V. Beer, pp. 126, and 127, n. 1. 

6 V. Kingsbury, ii, pp. 297, 302 ff., et passim, and 
Beer, pp. 128 ff. 

7 Acts, i, n. too. 

8 V. Kingsbury, ii, pp. 335 #) 365-366. 


» Acts, i, n. 100. The duty on foreign tobacco was 
then 2s. a pound. Colonial tobacco imported by 
those not free of either Company was also subject 
to the higher levy. (Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 
viii, Appendix 2, p. 37, no. 293.) 

10 The Companies had been offered the right to 
import this tobacco, too, for an annual rental of 
£6000 but, on the plea that the administration of 
that concession would be too expensive, etc., etc. 
(0. Kingsbury, ii, pp. 342-343, 411, 420, et passim), 
they rejected it. 

11 A writ of quo warranto was issued against the 
patents of the Company, Nov. 1623 (Chalmers, pp. 
62-63). The patents were cancelled June 26, 1624 
(0. Brown— op. cit. supra, p. 89, n. 7—pp. 6or 603). 

12 Despite the discriminatory tariff favoring colo¬ 
nial tobacco, more than 130,000 pounds of the Span¬ 
ish leaf paid the customs duty for the two years 
1623, 1624. (Customs Rolls, 914, 915, cited by Beer, 
p. 126, n. 3.) 

« V- Acts, i, n. 148 (and note there), relating to the 
trials for fraudulent importation of Spanish tobacco 
which was “frequently vented in divers shopps . . . 
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domestic English crops. The complaints of the Irginia Company against the 
foreign commodity and internal planters were continued by the new commissioners 
for the colony, the Governor and Assembly of Virginia plead that the home govern¬ 
ment totally exclude the rival leaf, 1 while the Commons (under the influence of 
Sandys) 2 petitioned the king “to banish all foreign Tobacco not being of the Growth 
of his Majefty’s Dominions.” 3 James I (after a few months’ delay), 4 on Sept. 29, 
1624, therefore, issued the proclamation, 5 which ordered that all tobacco not of the 
growth of Virginia and the Somers Isles be excluded and that prohibition of the 
cultivation of the plant in England or Ireland be strictly enforced. 6 

Thus the popular dislike of Spain and jealousy of its immense tobacco traffic, 
the financial and commercial policy of the majority in Parliament which, by oppos¬ 
ing the exportation of bullion to Spain for tobacco, sought to strengthen its colonial 
trade in this commodity, and the economic self-interest of the Virginia Company 
and its associates, all contributed to encourage the cultivation in the Anglo-American 
colonies of that “ superfluous vegetable product” which was to become the mainstay 
of Virginia. 

But the economic difficulties of the colonial planters were by no means dis¬ 
solved, for despite the assurance of royal protection implied by the proclamation 
of 1624 (and those succeeding) the financial interests of James I and his successor 
were not relinquished. Che spirit of this age of kings was essentially anti-individu- 
alistic; private enterprise had still no especial sanctity in the eyes of the ruling 
classes. Agents were soon appointed who attempted to assume a rigid control of 
the rapidly growing tobacco import trade. 7 Because of the bitter opposition this 
monopoly aroused among the colonials and the death of James I soon after its 
inception, however, it was never completely in operation. Charles 1 , in 1625 8 (after 
prefacing his proclamation for “ Setling the Plantation of Virginia ” with the state¬ 
ment that the Virginia Company had been dissolved by his father, etc., etc.), 
announced that he intended to create a governmental monopoly of the tobacco 
trade “but of the maner thereof. Wee will determine hereafter at better leisure.” 9 
The Sandys party of the old "irginia Company having been asked by the king to 
present some scheme which would protect both the royal revenue and the colonists’ 
interests, produced a prolix document 10 in which, among other things, they asked 
for reincorporation, “ the banishment of all Spanish Tobacco,” etc., etc., but the 
proposals advanced were inacceptable to both the crown and the colonial govern¬ 
ments. Therefore, after various delays partly owing to his disputes with Parlia- 


under the name of Virginia and Bermoodos i To¬ 
bacco . . .” 

1 C.S.P., Col., 1574-1660, p. 66, cited by Beer, p. 
135, tt. 4. The Virginians, in 1626, also demanded 
that the tobacco of the English West Indies be ex¬ 
cluded as well. (Letters of Gov. Wyatt and the 
Council, Apr. 6 and May 17, 1626, cited by Beer, 
p. 144, n. 6.) 

2 V. Kingsbury, 11, p. 540. 

3 Commons Journal, I, pp. 710, 775, 794, 796, 24 
Mar.-24 May, 1624. 

4 Beer, pp. 135-136, and references cited there. 

s N. 154-A. 

6 This policy was reaffirmed by several succeeding 


proclamations. V. conclusion of n. 154-A. 

7 V. Beer, pp. 137#. The new contract was con¬ 
firmed by the proclamation of March 2, 1625 (0, 
A AS., pp- 42/.). 

8 V. Chalmers, pp. 126 ff.; A AS., pp. 52 ff. (Mac., 
PP- 53 _ 54 > assigns this proclamation to the year 1624 
and thereby implies that it w T as issued by James I.) 
This proclamation had been preceded (April 9, 1625) 
by one which again prohibited the importation of 
any tobacco but the English colonial products. 

'J A AS., p 54. 

10 This is usually referred to as the “Discourse of 
the Old Company of Virginia.” Printed in Va. Mag., 
Vol. I, pp. 155 -167, 287-309. V. Beer, pp. 143-144. 
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merit, the king reverted to the old monopoly system, issued a commission to a 
group of former lessees of the tobacco impost and others, and published a procla¬ 
mation embodying his scheme, February 17, 1627, 1 

The succeeding phases of the tobacco-monopoly system and the governmental 
policy of limiting the importations of Spanish tobacco present an exceedingly full 
and intricate division of English commercial history. 2 We cannot, within the 
limitations of this Introduction , continue to trace them here, though portions of 
these subjects will occur incidentally as our survey of the economic history of 
tobacco proceeds. It should be observed that the various regulations which re¬ 
duced the importation of foreign leaf to a small quantity (usually 50,000 lbs.) 3 
and the hostile attitude to this commodity on the part of Parliament' 1 were ren¬ 
dered fairly ineffective by the persistence with which numerous English consumers 
demanded Spanish tobacco—a demand which continued to express itself through¬ 
out most of the XVIIth century. 5 The policy of reducing this foreign commodity 
to a comparatively small quantity obsolesced during the reign of Charles I be¬ 
cause of the system 6 (continued throughout the colonial period) of preferential 
tariffs heavily favoring the products of the Anglo-American colonies. 7 

This governmental course conformed with the mercantile and political ideas 
then prevalent and was a natural outgrowth of the new spirit of colonial expansion 
widely evident in England. Despite the fact that the first Stuart rulers strongly 
disliked tobacco and sought continually to divert the colonies from making it their 
staple, on the logical ground that such concentration was economically precarious, 
their chronic impecuniousness and the prevailing political tendencies required them, 
nevertheless, to foster the infant colonial tobacco trade. By their protective tariff 
barriers and prohibitions of the domestic tobacco agriculture the English crown 
was, in essence, regulating the national taste in smoking. lie government would 
undoubtedly have derived as large a revenue from the foreign commodity even 
if there had been no importations of colonial tobacco. But the movement and 


1 V. A AS., pp 55 #- 

2 The best available account will be found in Beer, 
pp. 142-152, 170 ff., et passim. Cf. Mac., pp. 159- 
163. 

3 C.S.P, Dom., 1625-1626, Oct. 19, 1626, p. 576; 
1627-1628, Dec. 4, 1627, p. 457. V. Beer, p 147 
(and references cited there), for the profit and loss 
of this enterprise, 1627, 1628. 

4 V. ante, pp. 90-93, and cf. Cr., i, n 1516. 

s Cf. Bruce, i, p. 294. Some of the prices of 
Spanish tobacco in England were twelve shillings 
threepence the pound in 1633; seven shillings, 1652; 
ten, 1657; eight, 1674; six shillings sixpence, 1685; 
and seven, in 1687. (Rogers, Hist, of Agriculture 
. . . in England, 1887, V, p. 467.) 

6 Inaugurated under James I (z>. ante, pp. 89-90, 
and n. 1 there). 

1 '[ lie rates fixed early in 1631 set 3 d. per lb. 
custom and 6d. per lb. impost on tobacco from Vir¬ 
ginia and Bermuda; the same custom but 9 d. per 
lb. impost on that from St. Christopher and other 
Caribbean islands {v. ante, p. 87, n. 2, ^[5) Ihe 
entire impost (i.e., one half of the duties) was to 
be refunded upon exportation from England within 


a year of entry (Warrant Book 32, Privy Seal of 
March 1, 1631; cited by Beer, p. 204, n. 2). This 
regulation w 7 as not the first application of the draw¬ 
back system to colonial tobacco imported into Eng¬ 
land (v. Beer, p. 203 and n. 2 there), but it marked 
the practical institution of a revenue policy intended 
to aid English importers m developing the foreign 
markets. ( V. infra , p. 108, n. 5, and p. no, n. 2.) 

In February, 1632, the Privy Council announced 
that the king had graciously decided to accept a 
new rate on colonial tobacco, viz. 4d. the lb. (half 
subsidy and half impost) on imports from the first 
two above-named colonies; 6d. the lb. (half subsidy 
and half impost) upon that from the last. Spanish 
tobacco was to continue to pay 6d. the lb. subsidy 
for “pudding” or roll, or 4 d. the lb. if in leaf, to¬ 
gether with l8d impost on each lb in any form. 
“Strangers” were to pay a fourth part more on the 
subsidy as well as on the impost. A drawback of the 
impost {2d.) was allowed upon reexportation of 
colonial tobacco. {Acts, i, n. 291; v. Beer, p. 170 and 
references cited there.) These duties were several 
times altered during the XVIIth century (». infra, 
p. 108, n. 5). 
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incidence of taxation was then only imperfectly understood and, even if it had 
been understood, could have had little influence upon the imperialistic colonial 
policy of the English government which was then clearly asserting itself. The 
hated monopoly system, the extermination of the domestic cultivators, the in¬ 
creased cost of tobacco to the English consumer through the heavier taxation 
placed upon importations of this colonial commodity to offset the reduced revenue 
from the foreign product, and the practical exclusion from the mercantile field of 
those English merchants who had been dealing in the Spanish leaf, were the re¬ 
sults of the government’s regulation of this trade. 1 But these were incidental de¬ 
fects (some later eliminated, some adjusted) in a system which justified itself by 
extending (and securing) the boundaries of a kingdom into an empire. 

Charles I’s insistence upon his prerogatives in the tobacco trade 2 and the 
efforts of succeeding rulers to maintain these royal rights during the Restoration 
period and after often brought those actively interested in this commerce into 
opposition to the king 3 or the monopolists. Until the abandonment of the farm¬ 
ing-system' 1 many of the planters and their associates continued to oppose (or 
evade) this extra-official supervision of their chief industry. They sometimes peti¬ 
tioned the king or Privy Council to restore “free trade”; 5 they besought them to 


1 For an able summary of this phase of English 
colonial policy see Beer, pp. 171-175. 

2 In 1625 Parliament had refused to grant to 
Charles I the customs duties (then worth £190,000) 
which had been awarded to his father in 1604 {v. 
ante, p. 88, n. 7) whereupon they were nevertheless 
collected, together with the imposts, “solely in vir¬ 
tue of the Crown’s prerogative.” The king main¬ 
tained the right of dictating what colonial products 
should pay until forced to relinquish his authority 
in this regard to the Long Parliament in 1641. 
(Beer, pp. 103 and 105, citing Pari. Hist., I, p. 1507, 
and II, p. 6, etc.) 

Charles I, as had his father {v. ante, p. 90, con¬ 
clusion of n. 3), also profited from the retail trade. 
In The Earl of Strafforde’s Letters & Dispatches (W. 
Knowles ed., 1739, i, p. 206) is a letter from one 
Garrard, 27 Feb. 1633/4, remarking upon the com¬ 
mission then afoot for granting life-leases to tobacco 
sellers at a fine of £15 and as much rent by the year. 
None of the vendors in the smaller towns yielded 
the king less than £5 fine and rent. “. . . three or 
four [are] allowed in great Market Towns and 
thorough Fares; I hear Plymouth hath yielded one 
hundred Pounds, and as much yearly rent.” Under 
June, 1634 {tbid., i, p. 263), it is stated: “The To¬ 
bacco Licences go on apace, they yield a good Fine, 
and a constant yearly rent.” V., too, nos. 178, 183, 
190, 215, and Beer, pp. 160-165. In 1636, the rev¬ 
enue derived from these licenses was £12,490 {C.S.P., 
Dom., 1635-1636, p. 55r, June II, 1636). 

3 V. C.S P., Col, 1574-1660, p. 83, Apr. 7, 1626, 
“Answer to the proclamation of Car. I” (Feb. 17, 
ibid.), in which the planters “with one voice re¬ 
fused” the propositions made by the king for the 
amount of tobacco they were permitted to export 
and the price allowed them as “not . . . sufficient to 
support them,” and in which they asked for freedom 


to dispose of their tobacco as they liked. The Vir¬ 
ginian colonists, “hating all contracts,” persistently 
refused to enter into any of the agreements w 7 ith 
the king or the monopolists for the wholesale pur¬ 
chase of their tobacco which were several times 
proposed. 

In one of their replies to the tenders made by 
the home government relating to the sale of their 
tobacco the burgesses remarked “Many and un¬ 
speakable are the miseryes of a contract.” {Colonial 
Papers, IX, 96 v, cited by Beer, p. 156, n. 4.) V. 
Beer, pp. 148-149, 151, n. 1, 152-159, Gray, p. 24 
and references in his note 130. 

4 The lessees of the tobacco impost were frequently 
and bitterly assailed by members of Parliament dur¬ 
ing the reign of Charles I, and the method of renting 
duties began to disappear with the establishment of 
an excise, instituted 1643 (i>. n. 222; Beer, pp. 341- 
344). The retail license system was continued, how¬ 
ever, but as Beer remarks, it is unlikely that it 
could have been enforced in the disturbed conditions 
then prevailing (p. 346, n. 3). After the Restora¬ 
tion the system of farming imposts collapsed, for 
the monopolists were then largely in a bankrupt 
state partly owing to the quarantine of England 
during the Great Plague. 

s V. C.S.P., Col., 1574-1660, April, 1627, p. 84; 
Acts, i, nos. 148, 149, et passim. The Virginia bur¬ 
gesses, in 1638, insisted upon “the free use and 
benefitt in the trade of our tobaccoe w* will much 
incourage psons of quality to adventure themselves 
and estates hither when they shall have ffree cor¬ 
respondence wF 1 theire (Friends and other adventur¬ 
ers in England to bee ffurmshed wF 1 yearely sup- 
plyes. And to make the best proffitt in the case of 
their owne comodityes.” {Colonial Papers, IX, 96 
v, cited by Beer, p 156, n. 4) Cf. supra, n. 3. 

The chief monopolies, contracts and proposals for 
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mitigate the restrictions of the monopoly agents or to reduce the imposts de¬ 
manded; 1 they often disobeyed the regulations which required them to send all 
their tobacco directly to England; 2 and, when these expedients failed, many of 
them abetted smugglers and defrauders of the customs. 3 

In face of the rapidly increasing and profitable colonial commerce in tobacco, 
James I 4 and successive English rulers 5 continued to express their moral disap¬ 
proval of the cultivation of the plant in Virginia, maintaining that no successful 
colony could be “built upon smoke.” 6 They sought instead to promote the cul¬ 
ture of silk, grape-vines, cotton, etc., etc., and corn (i.e., wheat and other cereals). 
The London Company, under the influence of James I, on several occasions insisted 
that the colonists relinquish their devotion to that “base weed,” tobacco. 7 But 
the rich and fecund soil of Virginia was peculiarly adapted to tobacco; this com¬ 
modity had an assured and valuable market abroad and, in relation to bulk, could 
be shipped cheaper than any other agricultural product; the colonists were already 
accustomed to its culture, 8 and its production required less labor and less acreage 


contracts, during the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
have been dealt with in these pages. For further 
details see Kingsbury (Index: Tobacco, Contract), 
Beer, passim, and Gray, pp. 23-24, and his references. 

1 V. Acts, i, nos. 275, 1077, 1083 (1676), cl, passim. 

Statistics of the proceeds from the tobacco impost 

from 1615 to 1624 (with some intervals) will be 
found in Beer, p. 170, n. 5; and v. ibid,, p. 171, for 
rents paid for this lease in 1632 and 1637. 

The government’s revenue in 1636 from various 
duties on tobacco was officially set at about £42,000 
(“Proceedings of a Committee for Trade,” June it, 
1636, in C.S.P. Dom., 1635-1636, p. 551). 

2 V. infra, p. 100, n. 6 and n. 9; p. no, n. 4. 

3 V. infra, pp. 121 ff. 

4 Beer expressed the opinion that had James I 
been able to foresee tbe future economic develop¬ 
ment of Virginia through its concentration upon 
tobacco it is practically certain that he would never 
have issued a charter to the colonizing company (p. 
86 ). 

Prior to 1624 James continued his policy of 
hampering the colonial tobacco trade by various 
restrictive measures. The Lord Treasurer, in 1622, 
when the privilege of sole importation was offered 
the two colonizing companies ( v . ante, p. 91, n. 5) 
remarked to Sandys: “It is a misfortune . . . not to 
be avoided, that whilst the Plantations in then- 
present infancy have their whole subsistence by the 
trade of tobacco, the King’s necessities should cast 
him upon all and any ways for advancement of his 
revenue.” (Brown— op. cit. ante, p. 89, n. 7—p. 
4 g 3 -) 

* V. Acts, i, nos. 154, 162 (13), 211 (13), et passim-, 
C.S.P., Col., 1574-1660, Nov 1627, p. 86, AAS ., 
pp. 64, 82; Beer, pp. 90 ff., 149-153, et passim. 

6 The Spaniards, according to Bennett (v. ante, 
p. 90, n. 11) and others, were exporting coffee, hides, 
sugar, balsam, etc., to the mother country by 1622. 
The Virginian settlers had made some attempts to 
meet the royal demands, for by 1616 various natural 


products of their colony had been shipped to Eng¬ 
land (Bruce, i, pp. 218- 219) and by 1619-1621 they 
had made some small returns of “ sturgion, caveare, 
sope and pottashes, pipe-staves, pitch and tar, and 
silk,” etc., and larger quantities of sassafras (f. 
Kingsbury, i, pp. 266, 528, and ii, p. 396). French 
vignerons were brought to the colony in 1619. The 
great quantities of sassafras imported into England, 
soon rendered it commercially of little worth ( v. 
Kingsbury, i, p. 433) and in 1625 the partisans of 
the colonizing company admitted that “the At- 
temptes of setting up other stapell Comodityes as 
the Iron Workes, Silke, Wines & many the like 
(though persued w th great constancy charge & care, 
have hereunto failed by sundry mis-accedences.” 
(Quoted by Beer, p. 246, from Colonial Papers, III, 
32.) V. Bruce, i, pp. 260-262. 

7 V. Kingsbury, i, pp. 266-267, 3 2 9> 413» and 480. 
In 1619 tbe Company had proposed that a new 
covenant be inserted in all future patents of land 
in Virginia, requiring that the patentee should not 
apply himself ‘'wholly or chiefly to Tobacco, but to 
other Comodities specified in the said Covenant.' 
Members of tbe Company were occasionally aroused 
to indignation by the persistence with which the 
colonists produced tobacco. One of them, at the 
meeting July 16, 1621, in reference to the attacks 
being made upon the Company, suggested that the 
price of tobacco in Virginia be abated “for that 
Comoditie is become [the colonists’] monny and is 
valued att 3 s. the pound . . . (be itt good or badd) 
wherby they are nourished in that thirstles [insati¬ 
able] and p[er]nicious humor of plantinge Tobacco: 
and the evill returnes they make they attribute . . 
to [us] here never consideringe the basenes of their 
Comodities ...” (Kingsbury, i, p. 519.) 

8 In their cultivation of tobacco the colonists 
largely continued those agricultural methods to 
which they had been accustomed in England with 
vegetables. Little information is available as to the 
methods employed by the aborigines in this hus¬ 
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than did most essential cereals. 1 Corn, it is true, did grow in Virginia, 2 but as Capt. 
Smith (no friend to the weed!) pointed out, in terms of labor-value the ratio was 
six to one in favor of tobacco. 3 Under the government of Sir Francis Wyatt, 1621, 
each cultivator was restricted to a hundred pounds of tobacco, to prevent im¬ 
moderate planting; 4 and while this order was soon rescinded, similar regulations 
were issued in Virginia and other Anglo-American colonies from time to time. s 
(It was apparent to the colonists, however, that neither James I nor his successor 
could logically maintain the policy of restraining this cultivation in face of their 
increasing financial interest in the colonial tobacco traffic.) The prolific plant re¬ 
mained almost the exclusive product of Virginia; 6 and the trade in it, surmounting 
all obstacles, grew with such rapidity that in 1629, less than two decades after 
the first experimental shipment of tobacco, 1,500,000 pounds were exported. 7 

Through the agency of the Company in London the colonial planters were 
soon competing with the Spanish trade on the Continent. “Virginia” leaf was in 
particular demand in the Netherlands. Amsterdam and Rotterdam had become 
the two principal Continental ports of entry for tobacco by 1620, 8 although the 
commercial cultivation of the plant was already established in the Netherlands. 9 


bandry but it is known that they used fire or tbe 
heat of the sun to cure the leaf, whereas the English 
merely hung up the leaves in barns where they were 
exposed to a free circulation of air. The tobacco 
produced by tbe colonists, despite imperfections in 
curing, was so superior in quality to that of the 
aborigines that it soon became unnecessary for the 
natives close to the white settlements to continue 
cultivation of the plant. V. Bruce, i, pp. 162-163, 
165 (and authorities cited), 252-253, 303. 

N. rustica continued to be grown by the natives, 
however, in small quantities for ceremonial pur¬ 
poses. 

What is apparently the earliest account of tobacco- 
production methods in Virginia is that written (1671) 
by Thomas Glover in An Account of Virginia [etc.] 
(London, f, 1904, reprinted from the Philosophical 
Trans, of the Royal Soc., June 20, 1676). 

1 Later only the abandoned tobacco fields were 
given up to the cultivation of wheat or corn (Jacob- 
stein, p. 16, citing American Husbandry, 1775, i, 
chap. 15). V. n. 235 [F, a ]. 

2 V. n. 164. Production was uncertain, however 
(v. Beer, pp. 249-250, citing several authorities). 

3 N. 164 [Y 3 a ]. Wheat then sold for 2 shillings 
6 pence per bushel, tobacco for 3 shillings the pound; 
or the equivalent in labor value of £10 for grain, 
£5 c-£6o for tobacco. 

4 N. 164 [Tj, b ], and v. Neill, p. 282. 

5 In 1629, the crop of each individual cultivator 
was limited to 3,000 plants (but an additional 1,000 
plants the poll were allowed for non-laboring women 
and children); in 1630, the quantity permitted was 
2,000 per capita; in 1633, this was restricted to 
1,500 the poll. (Hening, I, pp. 142, 152, 205, and 
v. Bruce, i, pp. 301-302.) The earlier restrictive 
measures were partly based on a desire to improve 
the quality of the tobacco, and in 1632 legislation 
with that especial object in view had been enacted. 


(Hening, I, pp. 164, Ch. XXII, 165, and cf. pp. 
188-190.) No person was then to tend more than 
14 leaves upon a plant nor gather more than 9 leaves. 
But like many of the similar laws of the period it 
was largely ignored or circumvented. ( V. B. C. 
Washington, “Tobacco Laws of the Old Dominion,” 
in The Green Bag, Vol. XVII, 1905, pp. 479 A Wash¬ 
ington’s legislative data are derived from Hening.) 
Cp. infra, p. 102, and ibid., n. 6. 

The first Bermuda Assembly (1620) had provided 
for the inspection of tobacco and the destruction of 
“rotten trash and unvendible ware.” Six years 
later it restricted its planting in the islands, a meas¬ 
ure which also came into effect in the English col¬ 
onies in the West Indies (1631, 1634, etc.). But up 
to the period when they had developed an export 
trade in commodities other than tobacco the col¬ 
onists in these settlements largely ignored the to¬ 
bacco inspection and stinting laws. V. Beer, pp. 
97-100, and authorities cited there. 

6 V. ante, p. 96, n. 7, and n. 164 of this history. 
Several attempts were made to plant cotton, from 
the earliest period of the settlement (Bruce, i, pp. 
194, 246, 262, n. 1, citing several authorities), and 
these experiments were revived in 1692 on a larger 
scale (ibid, i, pp. 466-467). But this industry re¬ 
mained insignificant in North America before the 
end of the XVIIIth century. V. Bishop, A History of 
American Manufactures, from 1608 to 1800 (f, 1868), 
PP- 351 ff- 

7 Rive, p. 58. By this period the Virginian to¬ 
bacco had largely displaced the Spanish leaf legally 
imported into England. 

8 V. n. 148 [H 3 a_b ], and Billings, pp. 42, 479. 

9 The reference to domestic cultivation in Dodoens’ 
work (n. 88, n. 5) indicates that this industry had 
begun there before 1608. The chief tobacco farms 
centered about Amersfoort, and by 1615 the quality 
of the leaf produced there had begun to be in de- 
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The Dutch were most active in transporting tobacco from America by this time, 
and they maintained that supremacy until English merchantmen, favored by Jorth 
American colonists, assumed control of this carrying trade after the middle of the 
XVIIth century. 1 Virginia became a port of call for the Dutch before 1619, 2 and 
in the latter year 3 they deposited the first cargo of negro slaves (from Guinea), 
receiving the only payment the colonists could make—the coveted leaf-tobacco. 
Rolfe briefly recorded this important incident, saying ' About the lafl: of Auguft 
came in a dutch man of warre that fold vs twenty Negars.” 4 Shus, in auspiciously, 
there was instituted in the English colonies of . forth America that degrading com¬ 
merce in an alien people which finally stirred the conscience of a nation and became 
one of the chief causes of a great civil war. The traffic in slaves progressed slowly 
for the succeeding fifty years in Virginia and Maryland because of the greater im¬ 
portance of white indented or apprentice labor. 5 Each succeeding cargo of be¬ 
wildered blacks brought into the colonies was paid for with tobacco 6 even after the 
slave-trade to the Anglo-American colonies was monopolized by the English. 7 

From 1621 on, more precious importations were received from England, for 
a letter of the Virginia Company, Aug. 21, 1621, states in part, “We send you in 
this shipp one widdow and eleven maids for wives for the people in Virginia; there 
hath been especiall care had in the choise of them for there hath not any one of 
them beene received but uppon good comendations . . . the Plantation can never 
flourish till families be planted and the respect of wives and children fix the people 
in the soyle; therefore have given this faire beginninge for the reimbursinge [8! of 


mand. Tobacco cultivation soon spread to other 
parts of the Netherlands (». n. 881, and Comes, 
p. 81, citing several authorities). Huguenot emigres 
seem to have been the first to have planted tobacco 
in the Netherlands (at Friesland) for their own use 
( ibid ). 

V. n. 148 [II 3 b ^] for the value to the state (c. 
1622) of the import duty on tobacco. 

1 Cf infra, p. 121. 

2 Brown {op. cit. ante, p. 87, n. 1), p. 772, from 
the De la Warr MS. 

3 Most historians now concur in this date (1619) 
and accept Rolfe’s testimony {v. infra, n. 4) that a 
Dutch privateer, and not an English vessel, the 
Treasurer, brought in these negroes. V. Bruce, it, 
pp. 66-68; Beer, p. 266, citing Hist. MSS. Comm., 
VIII, 2, pp. 34, 35. Negro slaves were introduced 
into Bermuda in the same year. 

< In Smith’s Virginia (n. 164), sig. R 3 b . 

5 In the replies of Gov. Berkeley (1671) to the 
lords of the committee of colonies he stated that 
“We fuppofe . . . that there is in Virginia above 
40,000 perfons, men, women, and children: Of which 
there are 2000 black Haves; 6000 Chriftian fervants 
for a lhort time; and the reft have been born in 
the country, or have come in to fettle or ferve, 
in hope of bettering their condition in a grow¬ 
ing country. Yearly we fuppofe there comes m 
of fervants about 1500; of which moft are Eng- 
lifh, few Scotch, and fewer Irifh; and not above 
two or three fhips of negroes in feven years.” 
(Chalmers, p. 327, from Virginia Papers, 75B. 


p. 4; v. C.S.P., Col., 1669-1674, June 20, 1671.) 

There were then, therefore, three white indented 
apprentices to each slave. Jacobstein (pp. 17-19), 
who discusses the economic value of slavery to the 
colonists, remarks that cheap negro labor became 
of great importance to the planters when the supply 
of white servants was cut off by the increased de¬ 
mand for them in the skilled mechanical trades in 
England. The exploitation of slave labor was ex¬ 
tremely profitable, and by lowering the cost of to¬ 
bacco production and the price to the consumer it 
increased consumption and cultivation. (But v. 
Lord Culpeper’s complaint, infra, pp. 130-131.) Cp. 
Bruce, ii, chap. XI. 

6 Cf. Bruce, i, p. 295. 

7 The “Company of Royall Adventurers of Eng¬ 
land” (Royal African Company) engaged heavily in 
the slave-trade (a. Acts, i, nos. 629, ion, 1065, 
1121, et passim, and vol. ii, nos. 10, 467 (7), et passim) 
and other English traders were also involved (0. 
Acts, i, Index: Negroes). By an act of the first year 
of William and Mary all subjects of the crown were 
permitted to engage in this commerce, even though 
the Royal African Company continued in existence 
and obtained large parliamentary grants. 

8 Neill, pp. 234-235. The transportation charge was 
increased to 150 lbs. in the following month {ibid., p 
246). It was justly established, as a fundamental 
law, “that the price of a wife fhall have precedence 
of all other debts in recovery and payment, becaufe 
this merchandife of all other was deemed the molt 
defirable.” (Chalmers, p 46.) 
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whose charges, itt is ordered that every man that marries them give 120 lb. waight 
of best leafe Tobacco for each of them 


The prices for tobacco fixed by the monopolists in London in 1619-1620 and 
the high duty then imposed had impressed upon the planters and members of the 
Virginia Company the necessity of finding more favorable markets than the mother 
country provided. When, therefore, James I issued his proclamation, 1620, regu¬ 
lating the import trade, appointing licensed agents, etc., etc., 1 the Company, while 
opposing the new privilege of sole importation, 2 recognized an opportunity to in¬ 
stitute a direct trade between its colony and foreign importers. Upon the com¬ 
plaint of the Companies that they were restrained from importing the staple of 
their colonies into England by the patentees of the tobacco impost, the king “was 
pleased to affirme that itt was never his meaninge to graunt any thinge that might 
be preiudicall to any of both those Plantacons” 3 and referred the matter to the 
Privy Council. The Companies were thereupon permitted to bring in 55,000 pounds 
of tobacco. 4 Having agreed among themselves that it w r as not possible to divide 
the quantity permitted “ amongst such a multitude of people w th any shaddow of 
Content,” and on the plea that the Bermudas had no other means of subsistence, 
the Companies proposed (July 18, 1620) that the “wholl 55000 waight of Tobacco 
allowed to be vented in this Realme by both the Plantacons shalbe appropryated 
to that of the Somer Hands alone. And themselvs shall humbly submitt themselvs 
to his Ma ties : royall pleasure declared in his last Proclama ls] and forbear to bringe 
any Tobacco att all this yeare . . . from Virginia . . . butt to send the same to 
fflushinge, Middlebrough [Netherlands] or any other parts to be vented there . . .” 6 

The entire English colonial crop permitted to be imported in 1621, 7 viz, 55,000 
pounds, 8 was therefore sent to the Dutch. 9 These shipments, 10 which directly 
contravened the economic principles underlying the English colonial system and 
interfered with the grants obtained by the monopolists, caused the Companies to 
be reprimanded by the Privy Council. 11 During the dispute between the Council 


1 N. 142. 

2 V. ante, p. 90. The Virginia Company decided 
(July 7, 1620) to petition the king and, later, the 
Commons, “vtterly to extinguish” the monopoly 
granted in 1620 for the sole importation of tobacco 
to certain patentees as “tendmge to the vtter de¬ 
struction and overthrowe of both . . . Plantacons. ” 
(Kingsbury, i, pp. 398, 442-443.) The planters in 
Virginia, including Go vernor Yeardley, John Rolfe 
and others, forwarded a petition to the king (Jan. 
21, 1621) to “revoke y l Proclamacon & || so j| re¬ 
store us to ou r antient liberty or otherwise to send 
for vs all home & not suffer y e heathen to tryumph 
ouer vs ...” and assailed the “sinister practises of 
some principall p[er]sonns of our Company ...” 
but the Virginia Company withheld this document 
on the ground that prior to its receipt Parliament 
had granted them the desired liberty to bring in 
their tobacco. (Kingsbury, 11, pp. 298, 307-309.) 

s Ibid., i, pp. 402, 403. 

4 Ibid., i, p. 406, ii, p. 68. 

s N. 142. 

6 Kingsbury, i, p. 406. 


7 V. Kingsbury, i, pp. 504-505 and 526. 

8 Brock, p. 215, Jacobstein, p. 23, et al. The re¬ 
corded importation of Virginia and Bermuda to¬ 
bacco for the year beginning Sept. 29, 1621, was 
61,637 pounds. In the two succeeding years the 
amounts were respectively 134,607 and 202,962 
pounds. ( Customs Rolls, 913, 914, 915; cited by 
Beer, p. 120, n. 5.) No estimate can now be made 
of the amount of colonial tobacco smuggled in, but 
it may be safely assumed that it was considerable. 

9 The Virginia Company’s attempt to have the 
import or export duty on their tobacco fixed by the 
State of Middleborough at fid. (Kingsbury, i, p. 
422) appears to have been unsuccessful, for accord¬ 
ing to Chalmers (p. 52) these duties at Middle- 
borough and at Flushing were set at id. the pound 
each. V. Kingsbury, i, pp. 482 and 504—505, re¬ 
garding shipments of tobacco to the Netherlands. 

10 V. Bruce, i, p. 266. 

11 On 24 October, 1621, the Privy Council had 
ordered that all the commodities produced in Vir¬ 
ginia should be brought first to England {Acts, i, 
n. 77), after examining members of the Virginia 
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and the Companies the matter came before Parliament, 1 but the only direct result 
(as has already been indicated) 2 was the futile Act passed by the House of Commons 
which sought to debar Spanish tobacco. 3 In )ecember of the same year a com¬ 
promise was effected whereby the two Companies were permitted to bring m what¬ 
ever quantity of colonial tobacco they desired, and the importations of the mo¬ 
nopolists were limited to 60,000 pounds. 4 This settlement was, however, abandoned 
the following year, when the Companies were awarded the sole right to import 
tobacco. 5 The demand from the Dutch for Virginian tobacco increased and, de¬ 
spite the regulations which ordered that all colonial products be first landed in 
England, 6 from 1624 on, such considerable quantities of the leaf began to be sent 
to Holland directly on Dutch vessels that in that same year Parliament petitioned 
James I “not to permit the sale of any tobacco to the Hollanders, who are now 
freighting ships for that trade.” 7 The prohibition against shipping tobacco m 
“forreigne Bottomes” was incorporated in James’ proclamation, 1624,* but as 
this regulation became ineffective upon his death in 1625, the Dutch were not pre¬ 
vented from trafficking with Virginia in tobacco during the beginning of haries 
Ps reign. The Privy Council soon took steps tending to eliminate these aliens 
from the carrying trade. 9 But the resentment of the planters against the mo¬ 
nopolists for the prices allowed for their tobacco and their strained relations with 
the “avaricious and predatory” English importers 10 clearly expressed itself m their 
continued evasion of the orders from home, for they loaded utch vessels with 
cargoes of tobacco whenever possible. "he prohibited exportations increased, 
especially during the unsettled Interregnum (1649-1659). he home administra¬ 
tion was determined, however, to eliminate foreign interlopers from the conveyance 
of colonial products. Virginia acquiesced in this patriotic cause by voluntarily 
imposing a heavy additional levy on any tobacco exported thence but to England, 


Company on the 12th (Kingsbury, i, pp 526 £., 
53U 537 )- The Company had protested (Oct. 17, 
1621) against this restraint imposed at the first 
meeting before the Council (ibid., pp. 528, 529). V. 
infra, n. 6, and Beer, pp. 190-192. 

1 The decision to memorialize the Commons against 
the tobacco monopoly patent and that of garbling 
(v. n. 139) was made at a meeting of the Virginia 
Company, Feb. 22, 1621. The matter came before 
the house in the form of a petition from two Vir¬ 
ginia planters (Ralph Hamor— e>, n. 112—and Capt. 
William Tucker) and the cause of the petitioners and 
the Companies was argued by Sir Edwin Sandys. 
(Kingsbury, i, pp. 442-443, and Beer, pp. 121-122.) 

2 F. ante, p. 91. 

3 Ibid., and n. 2 there. 

4 Brown (op. cit. supra, p. 89, n. 7), p. 434. 

s V. ante, p. 91. 

6 Acts, i, nos. 77 (1621) and 96 (1623). On March 
4, 1623, the Council renewed its order in strict 
terms to the Company (Kingsbury, ii, pp. 321-322). 
To this the Company replied in almost the same 
manner as they had in October, 1621 (v. supra, 
n. 11): that they had control over only one-third 
of the tobacco produced in Virginia; that the 
“meaner sort of Tobacco” could be profitably 
sold abroad but would hardly pay the customs-duty 


in England, etc., etc. (ibid., ii, pp. 315, 3 * 7 > 325 " 3 2 7 )- 
v C.S.P., Dom., 1623-1625, July, 1624, p. 290. 

*N. 154-A. 

s In 1626 the Privy Council informed the Governor 
of Virginia that the king was much displeased at the 
continuance of the “greate abuse practized, by those 
of that Plantation in transporting and venting (much 
more frequently then heretofore) theire Tobacco 
into the Lowe Countries, and elswher ...” Acts, 
i, n. 165. Ibid., nos. 202, 270, 280, 332, 334, 346, 
and 601 (1663), relate to the same matter. Acts, 
i, n. 312, deals with the case of a detained cargo 
of tobacco, the owner of which offered to pay the 
king’s custom and duties if it were released for 
Holland. V. Beer, pp. 232 £., 356 - 359 , 4 °i 4° 2 5 
Bruce, i, pp. 290-293, 357-3595 and Mac., p. 165. 

10 Sir John Harvey (then Governor of V irginia) in a 
letter to the home government, 1632, wrote, in part, 
‘“I beseech your honours to take unto your grave 
considerations why Mr. Stone, Maurice 1 hompson, 
and Captain Tucker [all English traders], cannot 
afford for to allowe a pennye p. pound for obacco 
when our intrudinge neighbors, the Dutch, doe al¬ 
lowe us’ immeasurably better prices. ’ (Beer, pp. 
232-233, quoting Fa. Mag., VIII, p. I49-) • infra, 
p. 103 (and n. 9 there) and p. 109, n. 6. 

11 The plan of requiring shipmasters to deliver their 
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Ireland, etc., and Maryland farthered this policy of restricting shippers in 1639. 1 

Many of the early Virginia planters, through carelessness, indifference or 
inexperience, frequently exported tobacco of mean quality or imperfect condition. 
The first Assembly, in 1619, had instituted a form of general inspection law 2 but 
it seems not to have been effective. In September, 1621, the Company complained 
bitterly that of the 40,000 pounds sent home (1620), the better half did not yield 
eightpence the pound and the rest only two shillings the pound. The Company 
refused to “ malntaine the collony in their overweening esteeme of their darlinge 
Tobacco, to the overthrow of all other Staple comodi ties,” 3 and they demanded an 
abatement of the price of three shillings the pound expected by the planters. 4 They 
also earnestly prayed that “ill-conditioned” tobacco be burnt and not again ex¬ 
ported, as their factor In Holland 5 had assured them that he could not dispose of 
such trash again. In 1622 they again protested about the quality of tobacco sent, 
which could not be sold, though offered at 3 shillings the pound. 6 The law of 1619 
was widened in scope in 1623/4 by the appointment of sworn inspectors who were 
required to condemn poor tobacco. 7 But like many of the measures of the period, 


cargoes first to England appears to have been insti¬ 
tuted in Virginia, 1627 (Fa. Mag., IV, p. 379). V. 
Beer, pp. 205- 208 and the numerous references cited 
there, and infra, p. ill, n. 4, for later English legisla¬ 
tion reaffirming this system. 

The duty was lor. the hogshead on all tobacco 
consigned to other places than England and its 
European dominions (Act LXXIV, 1658). The 
same Assembly imposed an export tax of 2r. the 
hogshead on tobacco because of “the burthensom 
and vnequall waie of Iayinge taxes by the pole 
[poll]” (Act CXXVIII) which was, however, voided 
in the following year (Act XIX), it having previously 
been enacted (1655) that no Virginian was to be 
“liable to the payment of any (export) taxe or 
cuftome what soever , . (Act III). (Hening, I, 
pp. 469, 491-492, and cf. 498, 523 and 410.) The 
ten-shilling Act was renewed in 1660, but tobacco 
exported in vessels owned by Virginians and con¬ 
signed to England or to other English colonies was 
exempted from this imposition (Act X), as was to¬ 
bacco paid to foreigners for slaves brought to the 
colony (Act XVI). (Hening, I, pp. 536-537, 540.) 
In 1662 the export tax on tobacco intended for 
England, etc., was again made 2s. the hogshead 
(Acts CXXVIII, 1661/2, and cf. XVII of 1662) and 
the ten-shilling Act was renewed (CXXXI). (Hen¬ 
ing, II, pp. 130-132, and cf. 176-177, 133-134.) In 
1665 the latter tax was repealed (Act VII), as the 
heavy levy had drawn much trade into Maryland 
where the duties were lower (Hening, II, p. 218). 
(For summaries and discussions of this legislation, 
see Ripley, Financial History of Firginia, 1893- 
1894, p. 58, Bruce, i, pp. 353-356, Bruce, Institu¬ 
tional History of Firginia, f, 1910, ii, pp. 584 ff. 
Beer, pp. 402, 411.) 

The prohibitive tariffs of 1658 and 1660 were 
political rather than fiscal, being directed chiefly 
against the Dutch. 

1 Five pounds the hundredweight were to be 
charged for the Proprietor’s benefit on all tobacco 


not exported to England, Ireland or Virginia, by a 
bill of the Assembly (Archives of Maryland, Pro¬ 
ceedings and Acts of the General Assembly, 1637/8- 
1664, 1883, pp 80-81; cf. p. xlviii and p. 39), but 
this Act was not passed until 1642 (ibid.., pp. 146- 
147 and 182). 

2 “The Proceedings of the First Assembly of Vir¬ 
ginia,” in Colonial Records of Fa., Senate Document 
(Extra), 1874, pp. 22-23. 

3 Neill, pp. 243-244. 

4 F. ante, p. 88, n. 4, ‘j|2. The best Virginia to¬ 
bacco, up to January, 1620, had never sold for 
more than five shillings a pound (Kingsbury, 1, p. 
291), but the average price was below three shillings 
(ibid., i, pp. 289, 342). 

1 he syndicate which handled the commercial 
operations of the Virginia Company had been in¬ 
structed by them (1618) to dispose of European 
goods to the colonists at a 25 per cent, profit (“ Pro¬ 
ceedings,” Col. Rec. of Fa. — utsup., n. 2—pp. 17-18) 
and to receive in exchange tobacco at the fixed 
prices (ibid., p. 23). But as the value of tobacco 
depreciated, the prices of barter goods were raised 
in proportion. It was officially noticed in 1625 that 
... of long time by agreement betweene the Com- 
panys & Collonys the Tobacco in Virginia itselfe is 
valued at three shillings the pound & in Sumer 
Islands at Two shillings & sixpence w? h price the 
Planters there refusing to abatte & the Adventurers 
& Merchant heere not able to give hath occasioned 
the selling of wares unto them at double the vallew 
by some men, they haveing there no money but 
paying for all in Tobacco.” (Colonial Papers, III, 
32, cited by Beer, p. 93, n. 1.) 

s Neill, p. 244, and v. supra, p. 99. 

6 Neill, p. 306. 

7 Bruce, i, p. 254, and references cited. The As¬ 
sembly enacted “that there be some men in every 
plantation to censure the tobacco.” (Sec. 21, Ses¬ 
sion of March 1623 /4, Hening, I, p. 126.) 
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the enforcement of this regulation was so lax that the law itself fell into discard, 
and up to 1630 no authority appears to have checked the unscrupulous or careless 
tobacco exporter. In that year the General Assembly passed further legislation 
intended to prevent the exportation of bad tobacco 1 but its regulations m this 
regard were so defective that they were often amended, Varehouses were esta b¬ 
lished, 1632/3, to which tobacco was to be brought for inspection. 2 hiie the ad¬ 
ministration of these measures was hindered by various factors, chief of which was 
the general attitude of laissezfaire on the planters’ part, their operation eventu¬ 
ally became effective through the soundness of their fundamental principles. 3 

In 1639/40 the Assembly, because of the excessive quantity of tobacco planted 4 
(and its consequent reduction in money-value), 5 the poor condition” of a large part 


1 Act VII, Hening, I, p. 152. this was part of 
the Act which reduced the crop permitted individual 
cultivators to 2000 plants the poll (v. ante, p. 97, 11. 
5). V. Bruce, i, pp. 304- 307. 

2 Acts I, 1632/33. and I, 1633, Henmg, I, pp. 
204-205, 211-212. V. infra, n. 3. 

3 Gray (p. 32) states that the beginning of a per¬ 
manently effective system was the Virginia ware¬ 
house Act of 1730 “which marks an important mile¬ 
stone in the evolution of agricultural marketing 
machinery and practice. 1 I he Act of 2712 had re¬ 
quired that warehouses be built at suitable places 
within a mile of navigable water. This was followed 
by an inspection law (17 3 3) which instituted a sys¬ 
tem whereby licensed inspectors enforced rules of 
minimum standards and gave receipts for tobacco 
stored in warehouses. 1 his measure was so strongly 
opposed by influential planters and merchants that 
it was vetoed by George I, in 1717. The warehouse 
Act of 1712 was amended in 1720. Owing to the 
depressed economic state of \' .rginia in the period 
beginning 1725 the Act of 1730 won public support 
in Virginia though it was still objected to by' various 
customs officials and merchants m England. It was 
frequently amended (v. n. 784 [5T> a a ]) but remained 
in force throughout the rest of the colonial period. 
V. Gray, pp. 32-33 and notes 165-170 (citing vari¬ 
ous authorities), and latham, fart III, pp. 69 ff- 
(The warehouse Acts of 1712 and 173° are 3noi< - 
fully considered by Brock, pp. 219-220.) 

The warehouse and inspection laws expired by 
limitation Oct. 1, 1775, but in October 1776 they 
were temporarily revived (Hening, IX, pp. 153-163). 

4 A little more than twice the average of crop 
yields for the years 1637-1640 inclusive was pro¬ 
duced in 1638 (Hardwicke MSS., B.M., Add. MSS., 
35865, f. 248, cited by Gray, p. 3, n. 15). 

5 The price of Virginian tobacco fell from 3r. the 
pound in 1620 ( v. ante, p. 88, n. 4; p. 101) to around 
3d. the pound in i639 -i 64°- I his depreciation seems 
to have commenced about 1623, reaching its lowest 
level for the period in 1630, when it was about 2d. 
the pound, and consequently below the cost of pro¬ 
duction (Beer, pp. 93-94, citing several authorities). 
Gov. Harvey, on May 29, 1630, addressed the Privy' 
Council, saying in part “This yeare the Marchantes 
here have bought our tobacco w th theire comodities 
at less then a penny the pounde, and have not 


shamed to make the planters pay twelve poundes 
Sterlinge the tunn fraight home, and a tunn is 
fower hogsheads in boulcke, w cil doth contame about 
a thousand pound weight of d obacco (Va. Mag. 

VII, p. 382.) 

During the middle y'ears of the fourth decade to¬ 
bacco prices m Virginia seem to have revolved 
chiefly about Gd the lb. for the best and A d. 111 
the medium grade. (Beer, p. 94, n. 2, referring to 
several sources.) For some of the later prices in 
Virginia during the colonial period, v. infra, pp. 
128, 130, n. 3, 133.13S._138, n. 2. 

It should be noticed in passing that the student 
of this phase of economic history will find many 
puzzling discrepancies in the tobacco prices and 
collateral details given by several writers who have 
dealt with the early' colonial period. It has been 
very difficult, in numerous cases, to correlate the 
statistics presented by some authorities not cited 
here—of prices, production quantities, etc., of tod 
bacco during the XVIIth and part of the XVIIIth 
centuries. 

The difficulty of tracing the behavior of prices 
during the colonial period is due chiefly to the lack 
of centralized exchanges (in the modern sense), the 
haphazard mechanism of trading, etc. (In this re¬ 
gard consult Gray, note 13.) 

6 The measures which had sought to effect an im¬ 
provement in the quality of tobacco (f. ante, p 97 . 
n. 5) obviously not only' failed of their purpose, but 
had actually a contrary' effect. When the regulation 
which restricted their crops to fifteen hundred plants 
each was put into force, most of the cultivators 
abandoned their old fields and sowed in virgin soil. 
There, though tobacco grew abundantly and was of 
larger growth, it was of a distinctly inferior grade. 
Experienced planters of Virginia stated (in 1638) 
“to our knowledge old grounds beare better to¬ 
bacco though not soe much in quantity ' (Colonial 
Papers, IX, 100, cited by' Beer, p. 96, n. 2). The 
burgesses also noticed that for some fewe yeares 
past the restraynt and limitacon hath bene very 
p[re]judiciall to the goodnes of most T obaccoes in 
the Colony' by the gatheringe of leaves neere the 
ground wantinge substance and of an earthie sent 
and last and the makeinge of second croppes. I he 
planters for theire present subsistance strivemge to 
make the most tobacco of soe manie plants p[er] 
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of it, and the necessity for relief of the cultivators, enacted 1 that but 1,500,000 
pounds of ‘'perfect tobacco (in leaf) for that year, and 1,200,000 pounds for 1641 
and 1642, 2 be permitted to be exported or sold, and appointed “viewers” (in¬ 
spectors) to destroy all tobacco which failed to meet the required conditions of 
quality. 3 (Despite the plea of the Governor and Assembly of Virginia, Maryland 
refused to join in this stinting.) 4 The debts of the nearly bankrupt planters were 
ordered legally cancelled upon payment of 40 pounds of “ best Tobacco . . . stripped 
and smoothed in full satisfaction of every hundred pound weight of Tobacco then 
due . . . the principall Marchants and most considerable number of Adventurers 
to the . . . Colony.” 5 Only two-thirds of their obligations were required to be met 
by the debtors during the period of the stint 6 and “noe man [was] obliged to per¬ 
form above half his covenants about freighting tobacco” made in 1639. 7 In addi¬ 
tion to these measures the Assembly again sought to adjust the monetary value 
of tobacco and fixed the rate at twelvepence the pound for that grown in 1640 
and two shillings the pound for the crop of 1641. At the instigation of the mer¬ 
chants, however, the authorities in England ordered Governor Berkeley not to 
force traders to submit to the prices set by the Assembly and opposed the plan of 
debt settlements.® These instructions resulted in a renewal of the antagonism be¬ 
tween the Virginia planters and the English merchants. 9 The economic tension 
which existed in the colony for the next few years was relieved by the short crop 
of 1644. 10 The civil war in England brought about a reduction in the value of 
tobacco but it rose again when the Dutch renewed their visits to the tobacco 
colonies. It was only after the Restoration that Virginia began to suffer from 
periodic depressions due to the over-production of its staple. 11 

The completeness with which tobacco dominated the lives of the Virginians 


poll although they' have thereby' hazarded the spoyle- 
inge of their whole cropps.” {Ibid., IX, 96 iv, cited 
by Beer, p. 96, n. 2.) V. Bruce, i, pp. 321-322. 

1 Acts, i, n. 380, deals (1638) with the matter of 
regulating the import trade 111 London by reducing 
the “vast quantities of Tobaccoe, which now are 
planted vpon euery several! plantation, to some 
reasonable proportion . . V. ibid., 11. 473, which 
reviews (1640) the Act of 1639/40 and records its 
ratification as applied to Virginia. Cj. infra, n. 4. 

2 It was the intention of the Assembly to reduce 
the amount of tobacco for sale in 1640 to the same 
proportion permitted for the two ensuing years, but 
because of the brief notice given the planters the 
additional 300,000 pounds were allowed in 1640 (». 
latham, pp 151 fj). 1,500,000 lbs. were exported 
from Virginia in 1639 (Brock, Table, p. 224, et al.). 
In addition to the total amount legally permitted, 
100,000 pounds were allowed to defray public ex¬ 
penses {v. Tathain, p. 175). 

3 1 he inferior tobacco produced in 1640 having 
been burned, it was found that the harvest remain¬ 
ing far exceeded the amount permitted for that 
year, whereupon half the good tobacco was likewise 
destroyed (Acts, i, n. 473, p. 287). 

4 The Privy Council upheld Lord Baltimore’s ob¬ 
jections against restraining the tobacco planters in 
Maiyland but ordered that if the regulations en¬ 


acted in Virginia remained in force for longer than 
the two-year period, Maryland should be required 
to join in the restrictions on tobacco cultivation 
(Acts, i, n. 473, pp. 287-288). The tobacco planters 
of Virginia had opposed (but futilely) the granting 
of a charter to Lord Baltimore, as they foresaw that 
his colonists would become rivals in the export trade 
(Jacobstein, p. 28). 

5 Acts, 1, n. 473, p. 286. The proportion was to 
be increased to 50 pounds of best tobacco for 1640 
if not stripped and smoothed (». Tatham, p. 153 )- 

6 V. Tatham, p. 178. ? Hening, I, p. 225. 

8 “Instructions to Berkeley” (1641), in Va. Mag., 
II, pp. 281 ff.; v. Beer, p. 257- 

9 “ fundamentally,” Beer observes, “this was due 
to the inherent opposition of interests, which is 
always present when two communities, one agri¬ 
cultural, the other trading and manufacturing, are 
in close political and economic relations.” (P. 257) 
V. ibid., pp. 251-255, and infra, p. 109, n. 6. 

10 i he Burgesses were required to revise the tavern 
rates in this year owing to the increased prices of 
tobacco, ihe highest charge which could be made 
"for a meales diett ... [a] sufficient, good and 
wholesom diett,” was 10 lbs. of tobacco The cost 
of a gallon of “strong beer” was 8 lbs. of tobacco 
(Hening, I, p. 287) 

11 V. infra, pp. 126 ff. 
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is obvious enough, 1 but some of the manifestations of that nearly absolute control 
mayVe'brieffy Triced here, In consequence of the frequent ■eou at.ue efforts o 
fix the value of their staple in terms of English money, it later became the standard 
7 terer the measure of values'"^n fact, the alternative basis of currency - I he 
inefficiency of this system may readily be imagined from the instability of curre 
tobacco prices. 4 But this commodity continued, nevertheless, to remain the rnedi 
of exchange, and served to pay taxes or fines, the wages of soldiers et al and w 
accepted as legal tender by tavern keepers. 5 r obacco notes issued a: t e go e 
meS warehouses in the later periods served as coin These were cS 
specific which stated the amount, a given quality of a given crop of tobacco, and 

general, which called for quantity, and a certain grade of any crop. 

Tt the Assembly Act of 1639/40 noticed above, it was provided iat t 
Cergy who te alr/ady being p* m the ■ ■ beft Virginia-,oaf,- should have their 
salaries adjusted to “ ten pounds of tobacco per poll for every - tlttebb perfon out 
of which proportion the minifters to maintain their clerks and fextons.. 
testing phase of the economic system which prevailed in Virginia and other 
k, gtLerican colonies- where tobacco was the staple, deserves bne attennon 
tee. In most parishes the clergy found this remuneration to be ample fa tter 
needs and they seem not to have objected to payment in a commodity windj had 
,een bitterly attacked by many of their ecclesiastical forbears. hen salaries 
were later fiLd at 16,000 pounds of tobacco per annum,” less essential deductions 


1 Bruce observed that “ In no similar instance has 
an agricultural product entered so deeply and so 
extensively into the spirit and framework of any 
modern community” (ii, p. 496)- L. ibid., pp- 49 5 
ff. The fact that the chief taxes were paid in to¬ 
bacco intensified the importance of this commodity 
in the public eye. 

= V. infra, pp. 141-143. From time to time at¬ 
tempts were made to reserve tobacco agriculture tor 
farmers, landholders and merchants, i he House ot 
Burgesses in 1632 ordered that experienced workers, 
such as gunsmiths, carpenters, hnckmakers, el at., 
be kept at their respective trades and not sufferer! 
to plant tobacco.” In relation to this law W ashing- 
ton observed that the chief agricultural industry in 
Virginia began to take on the aspects of a most 
exclusive and aristocratic engagement’ (op. ext. 

ante, p. 97, ni 5—P- 479 )- R 

3 Cf. Acts, iv, pp. 104 -107, Hemng, passim, Beei, 
pp. 252 -256. Tobacco also became the standard of 
value in Maryland and in several of the English 
colonies in the West Indies. V. nos. 466, 653, and 
Beer, pp. 258 and 90. 

4 The Assembly in 1633 legally demonetized to¬ 
bacco (Act IV), hut this Act became almost at 
once a dead-letter law, its purpose being defeated 
by the commercial habits to which the colonists 
were then generally accustomed. Indeed, in 1642 
(Act XXXVII), tobacco legally resumed its monetary 
functions as it was enacted in that year that debts 
thereafter contracted in money should not be recover- 
able by law. (Hemng, I, pp. 216, 262.) V. ibid., pp. 
162-163, et passim, for legislative price-fixings and 
cp. Washington, ut sup., pp. 481 482. 


s Recorded by Tatham, p. 180. r . Bruce, ii, PP- 
203-205, citing Hening, passim. 

t Ripley (op. cit. ante, p. 100, n. 11), PP- r 4 S I j (,z - 
7 It had been enacted in 1624 “That no man dis¬ 
pose of any of his tobacco before the mimfter be 
satisfied . . (Washington, ut sup., p. 4 8 3 ) l he 
same writer remarked earlier that legislative regula¬ 
tions continually stressed the necessity for maintain¬ 
ing a high standard of quality of this commodity, 
and that the “raisinge and cunnge of good tobacco 
was enjoined from every pulpit. The burgesses and 
all important officials, as well as the clergy an 
lesser servants of the colony, received their pay in 
tobacco (p. 480) 

s Tatham, pp I 75 “I 76 - 

9 ¥' n. 653, first excerpt. 

10 Beverley (n. 456), et al. , , r 

From the “ Proposal” to the General Assembly of 

Virginia bv William Byrd (Receiver-General of the 
royal revenues, 1687- T704) it appears that the to¬ 
bacco paid the clergy was intended by law to yield 
the value of £80. Byrd proposed that they he 
thereafter paid in money to be met by a further 
export duty (1 l S ante, p. 100, n. 11) of 3 shillings the 
hogshead. “It will give the Clergy, he concludes, 
“more leifure to apply themfelves to the duty of 
their FunSion, whereas now both their time & their 
thoughts are too much taken up in Colledhng man¬ 
aging & Shipping their Tobacco & befides it will 
beget in the common People a great Love for then 
Minifters when they beleive them to be no charge 
or burden to them.” (.History of the Dividing Line 
. . . William Byrd, t, 1866, Vol. II, pp. I 9 »“* 99 -) 
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for assorting, casking, etc., and afterwards further compensation was made for 
shrinkage, etc. “We perceive in this law,” wrote Tatham, 1 “that the custom of 
passing tobacco current in payments had so far obtained ground, that the parson 
made no scruple of receiving this luxurious article for preaching; or the clerk for 
bawling out amen! And that the military officer thought it no way dishonourable 
to his profession to draw his pay in this specific article of traffic.” There were 
differences in the value of these benefices, of course. Ministers naturally preferred 
those parishes where tobacco crops were distinguished for their good quality, and, 
as Beverley (n. 456) pointed out, there were more marriages to be performed in 
these rich communities—and more funeral services to be conducted. 2 Four hun¬ 
dred pounds of tobacco (or forty shillings) was the fee fixed by law for a funeral 
sermon; only half the amount was required for the performance of the marriage 
ceremony. This condition existed in many places until past the end of the XVIIIth 
century. Burnaby (n. 879) recorded a disagreement between the clergy and laity 
because the Assembly, in 1758, when tobacco crops had failed, and the commodity 
was consequently scarce, ordered ministers as well as others to accept payment in 
money in place of tobacco. 3 “This the clergy remonstrated against, alledging the 
hardship of being obliged to take a small price for their tobacco, when it bore an 
extravagant one; seeing they never had any kind of compensation allowed, when 
it was so plentiful as to be almost a drug. They sent over an agent to England, 
and the law was repealed. [4] This greatly exasperated the people; and such is their 
mutual animosity at this time, that, I fear, it will not easily subside, or be for¬ 
gotten.” 

I N the colonies in North America above Virginia and Maryland the settlers also 
turned to tobacco agriculture as a ready means of livelihood. This husbandry 
had begun in the Massachusetts Bay Colony shortly after its founding, in New 
Amsterdam, by the Dutch, apparently before 1638/ and in New Sweden by 1644. 6 
The native tobacco ( N. rustled) was already available in these communities, but it 
had no commercial value in markets supplied by the fragrant “Spanish” or Vir¬ 
ginia leaf. 


1 P- 179 - 

2 In the petition of a minister (1765) to the Privy 
Council, he asked for his year’s salary of 17,280 lbs. 
and placed the value in Virginian currency (as of 
31 May 1759) at £432 (Acts, iv, p. 699). 

3 This law became popularly known as the '‘Two- 
Penny Act” from the fact that by its provisions 
tobacco debts for any obligations could be discharged 
at the rate of twopence the pound. It was to be in 
force for a year. (Hemng, VII, pp. 240-241, 1758, 
ch. 6, cited by Beer, British Colonial Policy, ed. 
N. Y., 1922, p. 183, n. 3.) 

Upon the strenuous complaints of the London 
tobacco merchants this law was disallowed by an 
order in council, Aug. 10, 1759. V. Acts, iv, pp. 
420-421, and Beer (op. cit.), pp. 184-185, and refer¬ 
ences cited there. 

The Assembly had previously (1755) enacted the 
“Option Act” whereby the clergy could be paid 
either in money or tobacco. This had occasioned a 


strong protest on the part of the ministers, who 
petitioned the bishop of London in the matter. V. 
Papers Relating to the History of the Church in Vir¬ 
ginia, ed. W. S. Perry, 1870, pp. 434-446, 465 (for 
the Act of 1758), and 482. 

4 Cf. supra, n. 3, ^3. 

s Letter of Hawley to Sec. Windebanke, 8 May, 
1638, in Documents relative to the Colonial History of 
New York, 1853-1887, Vol. Ill, p. 20. 

6 V. the report of Gov. Printz in Narratives of 
Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Delaware, 
1630-1707, ed. A. C. Myers, 1912, pp. 96-97, in, 
113, and 120. 

“Fourteen cargoes of tobacco” were said to have 
been exported from Pennsylvania in 1689 (Kille- 
brew, Rept., p. 147), but the bulk of this must have 
been produced in the neighboring colony of Mary¬ 
land, or perhaps brought in from Virginia for trans¬ 
shipment. 
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The production in the northern colonies of a tobacco which could compete in 
quality with that of Virginia (and later Maryland) 1 was rendered hopeless, before 
the advent of scientific fertilizers, etc., chiefly by the condition of their soil and 
climate. The planters of the Massachusetts Bay Colony soon found themselves 
further beset by the opposition on the part of the charter Company to this alrea y 
profitless husbandry, while smokers and vendors in New England were restricted 
or hampered by legislation enacted through moral disapproval of tobacco. In 
first General Letter of the Governor of the Company to the colony s Governor and 
Council (April 17, 1629) occurs an illuminating passage: - And as touching 

the old planters their earnest desire for [the] p[re]sent to continue the planting ° 
tobacco, (a trade by the Companie genially disavowed & vtterly disclaymed by! 
some [of the] greatest adventurers amongst vs, who absolutely declared t emse ues 
vnwilling to haue any hand in this plantacon if wee intend to cherish or p[er]mitj 
the planting thereof, or any other kinde than for a mans private vse for meere 
necessities wee are of opinion the old planters will haue small encouragem[en]t to 
that employm[en]t, for wee fynde heere, by late experience that it doth hardly 
p[ro]duce the freight and custome; neither is there hope : [of] amendmJent ti e 
being such great quantities made in other p[ar]ts that ere long it is like to bee ttlc 
worth. Nevertheless, if the old planters (for wee exclude all others) conceive that 
they cannot otherwise p[ro]vyde for their livelihood, wee leave it to the descretion 
of yorselfe & the councell there to giue way for the p[re]sent to their pi anting o 1 
in such mann[er], and w[i]th such restrictions, [as] yo[u] and the said councell shall 
thinke fittinge, hauing an espetial! care, w[i]th as much convenience as may bee, 
vtterly [to] suppress the planting of it, except for meere necessity; but, howei er 
wee absolutely forbidd the sale of it, or the vse of [it] by any o: o[u r owne | 
p[ar]ticuler mens servants, vnless vpon vrgent occasion for the benefit of iea , 

^In Comiecticut the tobacco farmer fared somewhat better and continued 
throughout the colonial period to produce small quantities of tobacco chiefly lor 
domestic consumption. 4 But whatever tobacco was produced in the ew England 
colonies, 5 in New York, etc., and later in Pennsylvania, 6 was insignificant in the 
export trade in that commodity.’ In most of these communities the planters 
abandoned the uneven struggle during the XVIIth century because of t e naura 


1 F. infra, p. 107, n. 2, and n. 112, n. 10. 

2 V. ante, p. 78, n. 12. 

3 Shurtleff (op. cit. ante, p 78, n. 12), I, p. 3 88 > 
and cf. ibid., pp. 180, et passim. 

4 V. Ramsey, pp. 113-115. 

s The Act of 20 June, 1650 (n. 237) passed by 
Parliament, for charging the same duties upon to- 
bacco brought in from New England (heretofore 
free) as applied to that from other colonial planta¬ 
tions, recites that great quantities of this commodity 
“of the growth of New-England” were being im¬ 
ported. While determined farmers undoubtedly con¬ 
tinued to cultivate tobacco in New England and 
adjacent parts, the agricultural conditions then pre¬ 
vailing there would alone have prevented production 
in such quantities as this Act indicates T. his Parlia¬ 
mentary regulation seems rather to have been in¬ 


spired by the fact that cargoes of dutiable tobacco 
from Virginia and Maryland were being entered at 
London as “New-England leaf,” as there was then 
no duty on importations “of the growth of New- 
England,” by virtue of the Parliamentary ordinance 
of Nov. 26, 1644. (F. Beer, pp. 344 ; 345 ) Bcfore 
1650 merchantmen from these colonies were vying 
with the Dutch in smuggling tobacco into England 
(v. infra, p. 121). The Act of 1650 was but part 
of the government’s program against smugglers and 
defrauders of the customs, closing a channel of 
entry which had been taken advantage of since 1644. 

e Cf. the letter of Col. Quarry, infra, p. 122, n. 5. 

? As late as 1801 the entire New England crop 
was estimated as only 20,000 lbs. (Killebrew, p. 237, 
et al.) Cp. Ramsey, pp. 113-122. 
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difficulties with which they had to contend. Not until the early part of the XIXth 
century were some of these experiments renewed, when, with the aid of enlightened 
agricultural methods they eventually produced results of a highly satisfactory 
nature in the Connecticut Valley, in New York, and in Pennsylvania. 1 


B Y the third quarter of the XVIIth century, England and several Continental 
states were dependent upon Virginia and Maryland 2 as their main sources of 
tobacco supply. Consumption was increasing at a steady rate and vast tracts of 
land in the two English settlements were being newly cultivated to supply the 
European demand for tobacco. 3 The planters in these Anglo- American colonies 
would appeal, therefore, to have been in a favored economic position. But several 
factors were interfering with the stability of their trade, and some of these con¬ 
tinued throughout the colonial period. A number of them were dominated by 
internal conditions or by the policies of the home government; others developed 
from external forces. he economic factors which affected the colonial planters 
may be confined to five main elements, of varying degrees of importance. A re¬ 
view, under these five heads, of the Anglo-American tobacco trade up to the close 
of the XVIIIth century (with an occasional excursion into the XIXth) will best 
indicate the conditions prevailing in the most conspicuous and active market of 
the period. 

The quintet of economic conditions mentioned comprises (I) foreign com¬ 
petition (together with the rivalry of other colonial English planters); (II) the 
high and various imposts placed upon tobacco by the home government joined 
v r ith the restrictions imposed by the Navigation Acts, etc.; (ill) the domestic 
cultivation of tobacco in ingland; (IV) the widespread activities of smugglers, 
adulteiatois, defiauders of the customs, and o interlopers in the carrying trade: 
and (V), most inimical to the planters of Virginia and Maryland, the feverish 
competition among themselves. 

I. The commercial cultivation of tobacco was being successfully practised in 
several countries of Europe and Asia by 1675, mainly for home consumption, but 
111 some places .01 export 4 he Spanish and ortuguese planters in America and 


1 Killebrew, pp. 103, 147, 237, et al. 

2 The production of tobacco 111 Maryland never 
equalled that of Virginia but its participation in 
this commerce came to be about one-fourth of the 
total colonial export trade (Jacobstein, p. 28) 

After their initial experiments with varieties of 
tobacco the planters of Maryland devoted them¬ 
selves almost entirely to the kind called “Qronoko,” 
etc. (v. Oronoque in the Glossary), cultivated chiefly 
about the Chesapeake Bay regions. This tobacco 
came to be highly popular and it was especially in 
demand among the “northern nations of Europe” 
according to Anderson (n. 959 [Vol. II, Xx.J-Yy, 0 ] 
and cf. Burke, n. 801). It was a more strongly 
flavored tobacco—and less expensive—than the 
famous “Sweet-scented” leaf of Virginia (cf n. 713, 
and v. infra, p. 137, n. ro). A contemporary account 
of the culture of both these tobaccos is given by 
Sir Dalby Thomas (n 410). 


Much of the early economic and social history of 
Maryland was dominated (as was Virginia’s) by 
tobacco. V. nos. 652, 653; Bozman, History of Mary¬ 
land (f, 1837); Brock, passim-, Scharf, Hist, of 
Maryland, 1879; and Jacobstein, pp. 27-28. 

3 1 he growth of tobacco cultivation in Virginia is 
clearly demonstrated by- a comparison of the ex¬ 
portation figures for 1628 and 1688. In the former 
year 500,000 lbs. were exported; in the latter more 
than 18,000,000 lbs. (Brock, Table, p. 224). (There 
appear to be no records available which give the 
figures of colonial tobacco exportation for at least 
four decades prior to 1688. F. Brock.) 

4 * ante, p. 83. V Coster (The English Factories 
in India, 1618-1669, Oxford, 1906-1927) states that 
by the end of the first quarter of the XVIIth cen¬ 
tury homeward-bound East Indiamen were convey¬ 
ing tobacco as part of their cargoes (1624 1629, pp. 
286, 309, 350, 351; 1634-1636, pp. 9, 42) 
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the Dutch in Asia had considerably extended their operations m this industry, and 
the Spanish especially were eagerly seeking new European outlets to compensate 
tor the diminishing English trade. 1 Virginians having settled m Carolina and 
what is now Kentucky engaged in the agriculture to which they were best, accus¬ 
tomed (in the former colony before 1665, 2 in the latter shortly thereafter ), an 
were soon offering their cheaper leaf in the same markets as their colonial m . Is. 

Before the end of the XVIIth century, however, the market m.England was 
practically closed to foreign producers because of the differential duties established 
by the home government in favor of the colonies/ and the scene of rivalry there¬ 
after shifted to the Continent. Fortunately for the pioneer planters m the Eng is 1 
colonies, the consumption of tobacco in most of Europe took the form of p pe- 
smoking or snuff. For these purposes the “Sweet-scentert tobacco o irgmia 
and the Kind 6 of “Oronoko” chiefly produced in Maryland were peculiarly fitted, 
and despite the domestic productions of several Continental countries the den and 
for these two English colonial tobaccos increased rapidly. V here the cigar was 
in use or where more strongly flavored pipe tobaccos were in demand, it was the 
Spanish and Portuguese leaf grown in the West Indies and South America which 
supplied consumers. By the end of the XVIIth century therefore, the competition 
of both foreign and other English colonial cultivators of tobacco assumed less im¬ 
portance as adverse factors in the growing European trade ol . irgmia and , ary- 


Bv the Act of 13 & 14 Car. II, c. XI, §23 (1662J, 
the importation of tobacco from the Netherlands 
and from Germany was prohibited. 

(The Pickering [etc.] edition of the Statutes at 
Large is the authority used in this history, c or the 
text of Acts before 1713 not given in full in Picker¬ 
ing, v. Statutes of the Realm.) 

* V. ante, pp. 91-93- , 

2 When it was proposed that Carolina be planted 
one of the arguments advanced was that it would 
produce other commodities than tobacco and that 
it would not, therefore, interfere with the trade ot 
Virginia and Maryland (C.S.P., Col., 1661-1668, 
Sent Q, 1663, p. 161). But within a decade (v. ibid., 
1669-1674, Nov. 20, 1674, P- 620), the Lords Pro¬ 
prietors announced that a considerable quantity o 
tobacco was then being produced. A little later 
Carolina’s annual crop amounted to at least 800,000 
lbs. (The Colonial Records of North Carolina, 1662- 
1712, 1886, pp- 265-266.) 

3 Billings, p. 332; Killebrew, p. 75 Comes, Chart, 
pp. 60-61, and his Razze, p, 55. 

4 The English colonies in the West Indies had 
ceased to be important competitors in the home 
tobacco market as sugar, by this time, had become 
their chief export. Cf. ante, p. 87, n. 2, conclusion. 

s This policy (which continued throughout the 
colonial period) began with the rates established in 
1631 (v. ante, p. 94. «• 7)- In 1641, colonial tobacco 
was to pay no impost and a duty of only 2d. the 
lb. (Act of 16 Car. I, c. 8, §7; and if. Commons 
Journal, II, pp. 234, 255, 273), one half of which was 
entitled to the drawback (16 Car. I, c. 36, §11). In 
1642 Parliament enacted that “Spanish Tobacco 
brought into this Kingdom before Michaelmas next. 


shall be rated ... at 40s., and afterwards at £3 
the lb.” (Commons Journal, II, p. 482, ant! Lords 
Journal, IV, p. 658.) See Beer, p. 342. » 3 , on the 
continuation of this Act and the retention ot the 
drawback system. V. ante, p. 94, » 7 - I n I N 3 > 
colonial tobacco was to pay 48. the lb. (v. n. 222 !, 
but when it was recognized by Parliament that the 
duties were too heavy on both colonial and foreign 
tobacco they were adjusted in 1644 to 2 d. the lb. 
excise and id. custom on the former, and is. and 
6 d., respectively, on the latter (n. 225). The Parlia¬ 
mentary duties of 1657 placed one penny the lb. on 
English plantations tobacco, and ir. on the Spanish 
product (n. 263). The first Restoration Parliament 
did not apply the excise to colonial tobacco, but in 
the “Book of Rates” (1660)—an integral part of 
the tariff statute of that year—English tobacco was 
valued at is. 8 d. the lb, Spanish and Brazil to¬ 
bacco, at ioj. the lb. (12 Car. II, c. 4 and "Book of 
Rates” following). At the usual ad 1 valorem pound¬ 
age rate of 5% this made the duty on the former 
id. and on'the latter 6 d., but an additional id 
was charged on English colonial tobacco, to be paic 
nine months after importation. Mils last imposi¬ 
tion was entitled to the drawback (if reexportation 
took place within a year) together with one-half the 
poundage duty (ibid.). In 1685 (n. 387) 3d. and 
6d. the lb additional were laid on colonial and 
foreign tobacco respectively, making then a total 
duty of 5 d. the lb. on colonial and xr. the lb. on 
foreign tobacco. These amounts of duty were con¬ 
tinued during the reign of William and Mary (n. 
408). V. infra, p no, n. 2. 

6 V. infra, p. 137, n. 10. 
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land. Spain and Portugal were then even importing English colonial tobacco for 
pipe smokers and snuffers. 1 


II, The most insistent of the recurrent complaints made by the colonists to the 
home government in regard to fiscal and other matters concerned the duties placed 
upon their staple. Despite the tariff preferences shown English colonial tobacco 
the total import taxes on this commodity were often excessive, usually displaying 
no consistent relation to the actual market value. At a time, for instance (circa 
1660-1662), when this product was selling at the source for a penny or two the pound, 
it was rated at one shilling eightpence. 2 The arbitrary appraisals set down in the 
“Book of Rates” were seldom subsequently adjusted to meet the frequent (and 
sometimes extreme) fluctuations of colonial tobacco prices after the Restoration 
and during the early part of the XVIIIth century. 

It was obvious that these unbalanced duties gave impetus to several condi¬ 
tions in England which, to a greater or lesser degree, adversely affected the colonial 
tobacco export trade. As frequently stated by the colonists themselves, these 
were the domestic cultivation of the plant, 3 increased smuggling of foreign tobacco 
and defrauding of the customs by various methods/ and considerable adulteration 
of tobacco in the larger cities of England. 5 Furthermore, the disaffected planters 
charged the home government with interfering with the principles of “free trade” 
through the restrictions imposed upon shipping by the Navigation Acts, and with 
failure to control the merchants and factors in London who occasionally combined 
to depress prices and who demanded excessive commission rates, etc., etc. 6 


1 According to Records of Board of Customs and 
Excise, P.R.O., London ( Customs 2/2), for the period 
between Michaelmas, 1696, and March 1697, nearly 
1,300,000 lbs. were sent to Spam and more than 
5,500 lbs. to Portugal. (These importations were 
later prohibited.) Holland was then the largest im¬ 
porter of English colonial tobacco, receiving more 
than 8,000,000 lbs. 

The value to the colonies of the preferential tariffs 
maintained by the home government had clearly 
demonstrated itself by this time. In the year 1697- 
1698 Virginia and Maryland sent into England more 
than 22,500,000 lbs. while only 27,058 lbs. of Spanish 
tobacco were officially entered. For the year 1709 - 
1710 the records show importations totalling 23,- 
350,735 lbs. from Virginia and Maryland while no 
Spanish tobacco was entered at all. ( Customs 3/1, 
Ledger Book of Imports and Exports, Michaelmas, 
i6qj, to Michaelmas, l6g8, and ibid., 3112, 1790- 
1710 —part of Records, cited supra ) 

2 V. ante, p 108, n. 5. 

3 V. infra, pp. 113 ff. 

4 V. infra, pp. 120 ff. 

3 V. infra, pp. 123 ff. 

6 Cf. ante, p. 100, n. to ; v . Bruce, i, p. 443, ii, p. 
339; Jacobstein, pp. 23, 24; Letter of Gov. Nichol¬ 
son (of Maryland), in C.S.P., Col., 1693-1696, June 
14, 1695, pp. 508-510; et al. Earlier complaints 
against the merchant-importers were chiefly based 
upon their unreasonable charges for European goods 
shipped to the colonies ( v. Beer, pp. 151, n. 1, 152, 
153, 2 54> and 255, n 1). In his proclamation of 


March 14, 1638, Charles I took note of this condi¬ 
tion, remarking, “. . . Our Merchants working upon 
the necessities of the Planters, have from time to 
time bought their Tobacco at low and small prices, 
thereby occasioning the said Planters to grow negli¬ 
gent and carelesse of the well ordering their To¬ 
bacco ...” (A AS , p. 82.) 

Some of the sharp or illegal practises (including 
the prohibited acts of engrossing or forestalling) of 
the tobacco traders are considered in the chapter 
“Mechanism of Marketing” in Gray 7 , pp. 13 ff In 
defense of the merchant during the earlier periods 
of colonial traffic, Gray observes that he was forced 
to engage in a dangerous and tedious voyage with¬ 
out the certainty that he would obtain a cargo; was 
occasionally put to heavy expenses during a pro¬ 
tracted search for a shipment; rendered himself li¬ 
able to serious losses by 7 required credit advances to 
planters unknown to him; and had no assurance of 
a market when he returned to England (p 15). The 
chief of these risks to the trader tended to disappear 
with the growth of the consignment system and im¬ 
proved marketing practices. V. infra, pp. 136-137. 

In a letter of Gov. Calvert to Lord Baltimore, Oct. 
26, 1729, occur further indications of the popular 
sentiment in the colonies toward the English im¬ 
porter and factor: “When All is done, and our To¬ 
bacco sent home, it is perchance the most uncertain 
Commodity that Comes to Markett; and the man¬ 
agement of it there is of such a nature and method, 
that it seems to be of all other, most lyable and 
Subject to frauds, in prejudice to the poor Planters. 
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To the grievances of the planters, in so far as they related to the import duties, 
the government turned a deaf ear, arguing that the burden of these taxes fell upon 
the “Retailer, Confumptioner or Shop-Keeper,’ 1 etc., etc., and indeed, creased 
the imposts on tobacco whenever occasion seemed to warrant uv During t e 
reign of Queen Anne, however, temporary relief was accorded the trade by a re¬ 
laxation of the customs regulations and by various alio- prices. 3 

In i6<i the Commonwealth Parliament had passed the nrst effectual ... 
nation Act. This statute, designed to eliminate chiefly Dutch competition in the 
carrying trade, was elaborated upon and its principles reaffirmed m the more com¬ 
prehensive Navigation Act of 1660.* Jointly, the chief regulations of these im¬ 
perialistic measures were that all enumerated commodities 6 earned to and from the 


Tobacco Merchants, who deal in Consignments, gee 
great Estates, run no risque, and Labour only wit 
the pen; the Planter can scarce get a living, kuns all 
the risques attendant upon trade, both as to his 
negroes and Tobacco, and must work in variety ot 
Labour ...” (The Calvert Papers, Number Two, 
Md. Hist. Soc. Fund-Publication, No. 34, 1894, p. 
70) V. Gov. Berkeley’s memorial, infra, p in; 
ibid., n. 3; Bruce, 11, pp. 373 376 ; and Gray, p. 14- 
1 By the Act of 1685 (n. 387) the additional duties 
were charged upon the first buyer, not the unporter. 
This scheme was abandoned in 1696 (7 & 8 Wrivlll, 
c 10, §5). Cf. C.S.P., Col., 1685-1688, p. 59, June 

' Vhf system of drawbacks adopted by England (v. 
infra, p. Hi, n. 1) operated to place a high duty on 
tobacco consumed at home while encouraging the 
export trade. 

= V. ante, p. 108, n. 5. In 1697 (n. 424) ants 1703 
( 2 & -2 Anne, c. 9) further increases brought the 
duty to 6p; d the lb. until ,748 (21 Geo. II, c. 2) 
when an additional 1 d. was placed upon tobacco 
In 1759 (32 Geo. II, c. 10) it was raised to 8% d. 
the lb. The taxes on tobacco, therefore, after 1685, 
were from three to seven times the value of this 
commodity at the source. Cf. Gray, pp. 22-23 and 
Jacobstein, pp. 28- 29 

These duties were, however, greatly mitigated tor 
the English exporters by the drawback policy of the 
customs (begun 1631 v. ante, p. 94 , n - /)■ ror ‘ 
1685, all but K d. was repaid upon exportation (n. 
424); from 1723 on, the refund of the entire outy 
was allowed when colonial tobacco was reexported 
(n- 534 ). Of the tobacco imported into England, 
by far the larger amount was reexported (» ante, 
p. 109, first part of n. 1, and nos. 423 and 756). 

The duties on the quantity of tobacco retained m 
England between 1688 and 1692 averaged £90,000 
annually. (Beer, OCS., i, p. 166, citing several 
manuscript sources) No other colonial product 
contributed so much to the customs revenue during 
this period as tobacco {cf. C.S.P., Col., 1669-1674, 
pp. 508, 530, etc., cited by Beer, OCS., 11, p. 105). 
It is of interest to note that the value of all the 
duties in England in 1590 was only about £50,000 
sterling (Bishop—op. cit., ante, p. 97, n. 6—p. 322). 

3 V. n. 495. The Commons Journal (1711-1714, 
p. 558) contains a petition (April 8, 1714) of the 


London merchants which stated that they and the 
planters in Virginia would be ruined if the customs 
duty of 6 yf d. per lb. were not reduced (Siemssen, 
pp. 8-9; and also nos. 477, 479 , 4®!)- 

4 The forerunner of the colonial clauses of the 
Navigation Acts was contained in the order of the 
Privy Council, 24 Oct., 1621 (v. ante, p. 99, n. 11). 
This required that “all Tobacco and other com¬ 
modities . . . [from Virginia] shall not be carried into 
any forraine partes vntill the same haue beene first 
landed here and his Majesties Customes paid there¬ 
fore.” {Acts, i, n. 77; reaffirmed 4 Mar ,1623. n. 
96.) It was incorporated in the proclamation, 1624 
(n 154-A of this history), but it was difficult for 
some time to enforce it (cf. Acts, i, nos. 280, 292, 
334, 335, and 346). In a report made to the Lords 
of the Council in 1633 it is indicated that the eco¬ 
nomic value of the restrictions set upon the carrying 
trade was then clearly understood and Spain was 
cited as an example of a nation which had success¬ 
fully (and to its advantage) instituted similar regu¬ 
lations (C.S.P., Col, 1574-1660, p. 171, Aug. 14, 
1633; Acts, i, n. 321) The rates imposed by 'arha- 
ment, in 1649 (n. 236 of this history), specifically 
set a higher duty on colonial tobacco imported in 
foreign vessels. 

On Oct, 3, 1650, Parliament passed the punitive 
act which denied the colonies still sympathetic to 
the royal party the privileges of commerce. 1 his 
contained a clause which again enunciated the prin¬ 
ciples of the earlier regulations excluding foreign 
ships from the colonial traffic. (Beer, pp. 362, 384, 
citing several authorities.) I he prior orders of the 
government had referred only to Virginia and Ber¬ 
muda, but all the English colonies were compre¬ 
hended in the later regulations. 

The principles underlying the Navigation Acts had 
been implied at a considerably earlier period by the 
commercial regulations of 1381, during the reign of 
Richard II, but it was only with the development 
of the colonies that they were put into operation, 
s 12 Car. II, cap. 18. 

0 These were chiefly tobacco and sugar and also 
cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, etc. All the commodi¬ 
ties except tobacco were produced in the Anglo- 
West Indian colonies, i he enumeration clause did 
not appear in the Act of 1651. (Beer, OCS., i, pp. 
71-72.) 
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Anglo-American colonies (or in intercolonial trade) be conveyed in English or 
colonial ships and that outgoing colonial cargoes be landed first in England or 
some other English settlement. 1 These Acts were especially obnoxious to the ex¬ 
porters in America, who were of the opinion that the entire European market 
should be open to them by direct contact. By far the larger part of the tobacco 
which they were required to send directly to England was reshipped to the Con¬ 
tinent so that they derived little or no monetary advantage from this part of the 
trade. 2 Dependent as the colonists of Virginia and Maryland were upon a single 
staple, with a consequent tendency toward overproduction, it was but to be ex¬ 
pected that they should be opposed to a system which denied them the oppor¬ 
tunity of developing the lucrative Continental markets themselves. 

It was generally agreed among the planter-exporters that this restrictive 
legislation had been originated and fostered, out of selfish motives, by the English 
merchants and monopolists. 3 As a class they seem, at first, to have had no clear 
comprehension of the broader aspects of the government’s political and com¬ 
mercial policy and no prescience of the advantages certain to accrue to them were 
it successfully established. Their traditional suspicion of their “natural enemies” 
at home, the merchants and the farmers of the customs, tended completely to warp 
their viewpoint of the system. But whatever pressure had been brought to bear 
upon Parliament by the importers and the monopolists (and it is undoubted that 
they did exert some influence), fundamentally the Navigation Acts were the prac¬ 
tical expression of England’s determined policy to consolidate the colonies into 
an integral part of the empire, to control the avenues of commerce between its 
American settlements and itself, and to eliminate aliens in the colonial traffic by 
developing a national merchant marine. 

The legislatures of both Maryland and Virginia had by various acts 4 supported 
the principles of the government’s policy, but the colonists there were either not 
in agreement with their Assemblies or had had a change of sentiment by 1660. 
Gov. Berkeley expressed the colonial viewpoint in his memorial, “A Discourse 
and View of Virginia” (1662), in which he remarked that the colony’s growth was 
hindered by its enforced trade solely with England. Were this restrictive measure 
of benefit to the king or the government no true subject would oppose it, “but if 
it shall appear that neither of those are advantaged by it, then wee cannot but 
resent, that forty thousand people should bee empoverished to enrich little more 
then forty merchts, who being the onely buyers of our Tobacco, giues us what 
they please for it, and after it is here Sell how they please, and indeed haue forty 


1 While the policy of restricting colonial exports to 
England had been clearly adopted by the first 
Stuarts (v. ante, p. i io, n. 4) it had not been specifi¬ 
cally enunciated in the Act of 1651. Furthermore, 
during the Civil War and the Interregnum the earlier 
regulations had been largely disregarded by the col¬ 
onists, and the Dutch had, in consequence, built up 
a strong trans-Atlantic trade. (Beer, pp. 356- 357.) 

During the first decade of the Restoration numer¬ 
ous exceptions from the provisions of the Navigation 
Acts were allowed by the Privy Council, indicating 
a liberal interpretation of these regulations. V. 
Acts, i. Index, s. v. Navigation Acts, suspensions of. 


dispensations from. 

2 V. n. 845 [K 4 b ]; cf. Ripley (op. cit. ante, p. 100, 
n. 11), p. 163; Jacobstein, p 24. Colonial tobacco 
landed in England was reexported even to American 
colonies, such as Newfoundland (v. official Records 
cited ante in first part of note 1, p. 109). 

3 V. John Bland’s “Humble Remonstrance” 
(in Va. Mag., I, pp. 142 et seq.). Cf. ante, p. 109, n. 6. 

4 V. ante, p. 100, n. II, and p. 101, n. 1. Bonds of 
£1000 or of £2000, according to value, were required 
from outgoing ships to insure the delivery of their 
cargoes in England and (up to 1671— v. infra, p. 121, 
n. 4) Ireland. 
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thousand Servants in us at cheaper rates, then any other Men haue Sjjues, for they 
find hem meat, drink and Clothes, wee furnish ourselves and their Seamen 
meat and drink, and all our Sweat and labour, as they order vs wil hardly procure 
vs course clothes to keep vs from the extremities of heat and cold yett i 
pressures of vs did advance the Custome, or benefitt the Nation, wee should no| 
repine* but that it does the Contrary to both I shall easily evidence when Com¬ 
manded 5,1 Out of resentment against their confinement to a single market many 
planters and exporters did not scruple to circumvent the government s mercantile 
regulations 2 Many years were to pass before these disaffected colonists accepted 
rotation.; imposed upon then, by these Acts and then 

carrying trade in tobacco, etc., was almost entirely controlled by English mer- 

chantmen^uid ^ understood that the bulk of the protests made against the gov¬ 
ernment’s policies by the exporting element in the tobacco colonies and the usua y 
unsympathetic reactions to these complaints by the official class in England, arose 
largely Eom the antithetical psychologies of these two groups within the empire 
To the protesting colonists the government’s mercantile regulations imposed a 
series of restraints which, in essence, delivered them into the lands of the hated 
merchants or monopolists, while its fiscal system hampered their trade throug 
excessive taxation. To the government the mercantile system adopted held p - 
tentialities which, if successfully developed, would guarantee supplies otherwise 
obtainable only from aliens and insure the maintenance of its American outpost 
by a vigorous national navy. Quite apart, too from their revenue value the Natn 
gltion Acts expressed a cardinal principle of contemporary statecraft- -that the 
empire was to remain rigidly centralized. The government s 

ally justified itself even in colonial eyes when it became understood that the greatei 
part of the duties collected was paid by the consumer and that it had no deterrent 

effect upon the development of foreign markets. ,, 

Further consideration of the complex subject of the Navigation Acts would 
be beside the purpose of this Introductions It should be observed in conclusion 
however that the enforcement of these regulations gave the colonists a practical 
monopoly of the home market by the beginning of the XVIIIth century, reduced 
the freight charges on their exported commodities because o the thriving merchant 
marine, etc., etc., and produced some invaluable benefits to the government itsdf 
not the least of which was the greatly increased customs revenue. It was the 
prospect of these mutual gains which, in the eyes of English statesmen, offered 
sufficient compensation to the colonies for the sacrifices they were required to 

make by reason of the Navigation Acts. f r , 

To a later observer the various English governments of the second half of thcj 

XVIIth century were manifestly not negligent of the tobacco colonies interests, 
although they seem to have done little to eliminate profiteering by the merchants 
at the planters’ expense or to control other aspects of the internal trade i ighly 


1 Brit. Mus. Egerton MSS. 2395, ff- 354 w sea., 
cited by Beer, OCS., n, pp. 112-113. 

a /a i n f m , pp. 120-122, and Acts, i and 11, Index, 

s.v. Navigation Acts, breaches of. 

3 The subject has been most ably treated by Beer 


in The Old Colonial System, vol i, chap. 11, and, in 
relation to Virginia and Maryland, in vol. ii, pp- 
104 ff., et passim. V. Bruce, i, pp 349 ei se 1 - an “ 
Preface to Acts, i, pp. xviii-xxi. 
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irritating to the colonists. 1 Some of the moral antipathy of the previous reigns to 
the trartic in tobacco still persisted in the Cromwellian era (and lingered even in 
the Restoration period) 2 but there was practically no official attempt to hamper 
this colonial industry. he ability of tobacco to enrich the government’s treasury 
and to maintain an ever-increasing commerce had by then won the esteem of 
statesmen. Obviously any interference with the growth of this rich trade would 
have been economically unsound, and such measures would have conflicted with 
the piinciples of that imperialism upon which England had vigorously embarked. 

The commercial and political policies of the Cromwell government continued 
the encouraging preferential tariff system of the Stuarts and sought to eliminate 
the domestic cultivation of the plant in England. The Restoration government 
maintained the policy of protective tariffs for the enumerated commodities while 
demanding complete obedience to the Navigation Acts. Colonial exporters soon 
found it expedient to ship their products to the home market, from which foreign 
competition had been practically eliminated. 

Although it had at first made efforts to discourage the complete dependence 
of \ irginia and Maryland upon tobacco, the Restoration government soon aban¬ 
doned any further attempts in this direction and, indeed, later rejected oppor¬ 
tunities to reduce the staple crop of these colonies. 3 Instead, the English statesmen 
of the period sought to improve the economic structure of its tobacco colonies by 
encouraging the growth of supplementary products there, 4 but later even these 
attempts were discarded. 5 n he colonial regulations instituted by the home govern¬ 
ments, chiefly during the second half of the XVIIth century, were obviously moti¬ 
vated by political and economic self-interest, but they eventually served to 
strengthen the colonies and to consolidate them into a self-sufficient union. 

III. The cultivation of tobacco in England, which had begun there before the 
close of the XVIth century, 6 was inconspicuous as an agricultural industry up to 
1615 or thereabouts. . ithin the next few years, however, many farmers of small 
tracts had found it commercially profitable to engage in that culture chiefly because 
of the high retail price of imported tobacco upon which duty had been paid. De¬ 
spite the well-known aversion of the king to this “Indian weed” they did not 
hesitate to grow it openly in and about Uondon and Westminster, as well as in the 
rural districts. In 1619, therefore, the Privy Council (directed thereto by the king) 7 
issued an order requiring the urban planters to discontinue their farms and to move 
further off. 5 This injunction, which applied solely to the metropolitan section, was 
the first of a long series to be issued by the ouneil, 9 the majority of which were of 


1 V ante, p. 109, n. 6, and infra, pp. 125, 136. 

“Gov. Berkeley gave vent to tins aversion in a 
letter to Lord Clarendon (1666), saying, “From my 
soul I wish it, and so doe al good men, that his 
Matie and the Parlament would impose more cus- 
tomes and greater on this vild weed and imploy 
some part of it in building forts where they are 
necessary.” (Bodleian, Clarendon MSS. 84, ff. 230, 
231, cited by Beer, OCS., ii, p 119, n. 2.) 

3 V. infra, pp. 126-127, and »- 2 there. 

4 In 1662, the government offered Gov. Berkeley 
of Virginia the privilege of free entry to a ship of 


300 tons burden laden with tobacco, provided that 
he first return a ship of equal tonnage freighted with 
silk, hemp, flax, pitch and potashes. (C.S.P., Col., 
1661- 1668, p. no. Sept. 12, 1662.) In 1664 a similar 
offer was made {v. infra, pp. 127-128 and n. 1 there). 

5 V. infra, p. 132 and n. 2 there. 

6 V. ante, p. 45, and p. 47, n. 2. 

7 V. introduction to n 140. 8 Acts, i, n. 40. 

9 V. C.S P., Dom., 1619-1623, et seq.. Index, s.v. 

Tobacco; Preface to Acts, i, pp. xxu ff., and ibid., 
nos. 71, 183, 197, 278, 331, 337, 345, 361, et passim, 
and ii, nos. 38, 81 ff , 299, et passim. 
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general application. At the urging of the tobacco impost patentees (shortly 
foined by the Virginia Company)* James I issued a proclamation against that 
til lage which he deemed an “ abufe and (misimploymen t of) the fode^of this frrnt 

full Kingdome.” 1 Tobacco crops then existing m any part of mgland or - 

W D°esp"km 1 ; s statement that “ Englifh Tobacco . is certein.y in it felfe 
more crude, poyfonous and dangerous for the bodies and healths of Our Subject 
Then that that comes from hotter Climates . . the demand for it even then 
seemed to disprove the royal statements. To smokers with cultivated tastes and 
the “sophisticates” of London accustomed to the imported varieties* Englis 
tobacco was indeed pungent.* But the chief defect of this d°m^c commodi^ 
lav in the imperfect methods of curing it rather chan m the leaf itself or it was 
weh received by those who knew how to treat it. 6 This product of the local farms, 
despite its strong flavor, had numerous purchasers chiefly among the pool , o 
whom it was offered as smuggled “Spanish 7 or irgima leaf etc. 

Nothing in the climate or soil of England, then, prevented the cultivation of 
salable tobacco, 8 but there were economic factors which necessarily thwarted its 
free development as a commodity there. Commerce in tobacco of domestic growt 
reduced the value of the king’s rent of the tobacco imposts, depressed the price of 
the colonial product, and, therefore, interfered with the advancement of the Ang - 
American colonies. The farmers of the tobacco revenue, the irgima ompany 
and the colonial planters were behind all the persistent legislation which made e 
planting of tobacco in England illegal, except in plusick gardens As i-hew in¬ 
sistence upon the strict enforcement of these agricultural prohibitions coincided 
with the economic interest of James I and succeeding rulers, and, later, with m 
colonial and financial policies of the government, it was inevitable that - 

mestic cultivation o tobacco should 3e doomed. . , .j 

But the government was not to triumph easily in the struggle w ic ensu 
from 1620 on. Agents were appointed to destroy or seize crops and to hale offenders 
before the courts. 10 Their activities caused great bitterness among the plar ters, 
paScultly among those in the counties of Gloucester and Worcester,” the centers 
of the industry. With increased demand the prohibited agriculture spread fai 
afield and in 1628 it appeared even in the Channel Islands In that year harles , 
in imitation of his father - asked the College of Physicians for an opinion on English 
tobacco, which they again pronounced to be hurtful. 13 ekmg, in 1 3 L P a M 
because of the vast quantities of poor tobacco with which the market was the 
flooded, issued another proclamation, stating that despite his former injunctions. 


1 V. ante, p. 88. 

2 Ibid., n. 5, and p 89. 

3 N. 140. 

4 Ibid. 

5 v. n. 327, et al. 

6 Raleigh himself is said to have preferred English 
tobacco. V. ante, p. 47 > an< ^ n ' 9 there. 

7 Nos. 327 and 334. 

8 V. n. 959 (under 1652), and infra, p. 119, «. 2. 

9 [ . nos. 245. 281, etc., and cf. Acts , 1, n. 172. 

10 Acts, i, nos. 71, 176, 183, 188, et passim. One cu 
these men had himself been a planter whose to¬ 


bacco had been seized. In 1625 he petitioned shat 
a moiety of his confiscated crops be returned to him 
as he had exhausted his entire estate in an effort to 
discover how to plant and cure tobacco and he also 
asked for a warrant to seize tobacco of English 
growth. (C.S.P., Dorn., 1625-1626, May, 1625, p. 
32.) The warrant was issued as requested the fol¬ 
lowing year {Acts, i, n. 176). 

11 Later chiefly at Winchcombe and Cheltenham in 
the former county and at Evesham in the latter. 

12 V. introduction to n. 140. 

« V. Acts, i, n. 218. 
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“We finde the unlimited desire of gaine, and the inordinate appetite of taking 
Tobacco, hath so farre prevailed, that Tobacco hath been continued to bee planted 
in great quantities, in severall parts of this Our Realme, and a vast proportion of 
unserviceable Tobacco made and brought from Our Colonies of Virginia, Summer 
Hands, and other Our Forreigne Plantations, besides an incredible quantity of 
Brasill and Spanish Tobacco imported hither, and secretly conveyed on Land. 
And it is now come to passe, That those Our Forreigne Plantations, that might 
become usefull to this Kingdome, lingering onely upon Tobacco, are in apparant 
danger to be utterly ruined, unlesse Wee speedily provide for their subsistence; 
The bodies and manners of Our people are also in danger to bee corrupted, and the 
wealth of this Kingdome exhausted by so uselesse a Weede as Tobacco is; which 
beeing represented unto Us by the humble Petition of Our loving Subjects the 
Planters and Adventurers in Virginia, [l] and also by the like humble Petition of 
the Retailers and Sellers of Tobacco in and about Our Cities of London and West¬ 
minster,” the domestic cultivation is again prohibited, and the provisions of earlier 
proclamations renewed. 2 This was in January; in July of that year the Council 
addressed an indignant letter to the justices of the peace in the counties of Glouces¬ 
ter and Worcester, demanding immediate action in compliance with their former 
orders. But even though some offenders were brought before the dreaded Star 
Chamber, tobacco planters continued their activities, selling their product secretly 
in the larger cities, usually as foreign tobacco. 

Succeeding proclamations 3 continued to stress the unwholesome quality of 
English tobacco, 4 and some also stated (without basis in scientific fact) that the 
soil in places adjacent to these illegal plantations was rendered useless. For about 
a year or so the Council’s agents in Worcester seem to have been successful in their 
endeavors to stamp out the cultivation, for the returns required to be made by the 
constables in several parishes of this county stated (1634) that no tobacco was 
then being grown. 5 But in 1635 the industry again displayed itself in several parts 
of Gloucestershire and elsewhere, and when one of the most active and hated officers 
appointed by the Privy Council attempted to discharge his duties in the former 
county the temper of the harassed planters demonstrated itself, for he was “vio¬ 
lently resisted.” 6 As these Midland (and neighboring) farmers stubbornly con¬ 
tinued in their forbidden occupation they were joined by others; for the trade began 
to become lucrative, inviting the participation of petty officials, tradesmen, et al., 
so that by 1639, despite official opposition, tobacco was being planted in at least 
twelve counties. 

Growing resentment of the persisting state interference put these determined 
farmers and their numerous local adherents in practical opposition to the king, so 
that they welcomed the advent of Cromwell. During the period of civil war the 


1 V. Va. Mag., VII, p. 375, cited by Beer, p. 166, 
n. i. 

2 A AS., p. 68. 

3 May 19, 1634; Mar. 14, 1638; Mar. 25, 1639. 

As it was frequently charged that this commodity 

was heavily adulterated by the dealers, mixed with 
spoiled fruit and other “corrupt ingredients,” the 
complaint that it was “unwholesome” was appar¬ 
ently not an exaggeration. 


5 ‘1 he Records of the County of Worcester,’' in 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on MSS. in Various 
Collections, London, 1901, Vol. I, pp. 309 Jf. 

6 Acts, i, n. 347. Violence was threatened again 
in 1636 by the inhabitants of various places in 
Gloucestershire to anyone who should interfere with 
their tobacco crops (Mac., p. 89, and v. Acts, i, nos. 
392, 433 > et passim). 
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planters’ crops remained 

^ c X con,d - — ^ J 

but upon receipt of numerous petit. o , . . for this year 

*? Tobacco . ,. —^ —,e 

on the°first^ purchaser d WM.e ' 

couraging the colon,al tobacco trade, po tied ^ i6j3 M a 

conciliate the English planters. e res merchants (overstocked with 

larger harvest than ever before in . 5 + Wj "TnS and ^ ^ ^ 

tobacco imported from the colonies), es t e y ” the reca kitrant 

r M !- instructed to 

Seat import trade of their 

Council by aU tho^nce^edm^ ^ parHament , empowered special commis- 

were bitter y assai • . prohibiting tobacco-planting in England, but 

sioners to put into executio: - p • • f \Vinchcombe raised a force 

r Xdfe=d tSS 

r reX:i tf rf W*rxffS5 

they would thereafter subm interpretation of the Act against tobacco- 


i The merchants of London and Bristol, acting on 
behalf of the colonial planters, petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment, about 1650, asking for the ^mediate sup- 
pression of tobacco cultivation in England,, stat g 
that it was to “the great prejudice of this Common¬ 
wealth” if this “unwholesome tobacco continue 
to be grown. (Fragment of a pamphlet in B M. 
8r6 m 14(12), cited by Mac., pp. 93 “ 94 -). But 1 arlia 
men™was then occupied with more serious matters 
and two years passed before the petition came up 

for consideration . . 

2 V n. 24t. That there was a strong opposition 

element in Parliament to these prohibitive meas¬ 
ures is indicated by the fact that this act pa^d by 
28 yeas over 22 nays. (Commons Journal, VII, 1651 
16to, PP- 106, 112, 13°) , , - 

sN 2 to. This indulgence was granted despite 
the petition, May 28, 1653 (renewed on July 20, 

J6S3), addressed to the Council by Samuel Mathews 

(agent for Virginia) and a considerable number of 

merchants, urging the complete destruction oft e 


English crop in order to protect the colonies and th 
import trade. C.S.P., Col., 1574-166°, pp. 403. 405 - 
4 “Vast quantities having been planted this year, 
and daily brought into the city, to the great prejudice 
of the local [retail] trade . . Latimer, Annals of 
Bristol in the Seventeenth Century, 1900, p 251. 
s N. 253. 

6 C.S.P, Pom.., 1654, PP- 2II-2I2. 

7 Ibid., June 30, pp. 229-230. 

8 C S.P., Dorn., Mar. 27, 1655, PP- 100-101. for 
the petitions addressed to the government in i6 S S 
objecting to any further suspension of the Act, o. 
Beer, p. 408 and references cited there. 

Lionel Gatford, in Publick Good without Private 
Interest (London, 1657, P- 13). stated that a charge 
was placed on each hogshead of tobacco importe 
by the English merchants, to meet the costs of de¬ 
stroying the domestic tobacco (Gray, p. •>, «« 5 °j 
9 Charles IBs secretary, then in exile with h.s 
master, was the recipient of several letters indicat¬ 
ing the disaffection of English tobacco planters and 
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after year these planters tacitly defied the Council, which unavailingly continued 
to order the destruction of their crops. One of the government’s agents, in a letter 
to a commissioner (1658), reported a situation by then become a common occur¬ 
rence, saying, “. . . this morning I got together 36 horse, and went to Cheltenham 
early, and found an armed multitude guarding the tobacco field. We broke through 
them and went into the town, but found no peace officer, but a rabble of men and 
women calling for blood for the tobacco, so that had there been any action, blood 
would have been spilt. The soldiers stood firm, and with cocked pistols, bade the 
multitude disperse, but they would not, and 200 more came from Winchcombe. 
Maj. Clarke is not come, and I want advice. Ten men could not in 4 days destroy 
the good tobacco about Cheltenham. The cornet would not act and some of the 
county troop are dealers and planters. I was forced to retreat; the justices [of the 
peace] rather hinder than help us, 

“The soldiers say if this be suffered, farewell all levies and taxes, and farewell 
the Virginia trade for tobacco. I can do nothing till I hear from you.” 1 

Upon the establishment of the Restoration, the government at once displayed 
its determination to suppress this forbidden husbandry, for in 1660 an Act of 
Parliament renewed the earlier interdictions. 2 * Again only “physic gardens” were 
excluded from the regulations against planting tobacco in England, Ireland, Wales, 
etc. The introduction to this Act clearly indicated its economic raison d’etreA 
In 1662 Governor Berkeley and others interested in Virginia and in Maryland 
petitioned that the sheriffs of the tobacco-growing counties in England be required 
to enforce this Act; 4 and the farmers of the tobacco customs joined with him in 
vigorous complaints, as the impost receipts for this commodity were being affected. 5 

But despite all injunctions, pleas and a show of military, tobacco-planting not 
only continued but spread to several other counties. 6 The orders of the Council 
became but wearying repetitions of their earlier commands, and while year after 
year the government harassed the farmers, it succeeded in destroying only small 
crops here and there. 7 The sheriffs, justices of the peace, and other officials (who 


avowing that should the king return these citizens 
were ready to march to his aid. Latimer (op, cit. 
ante, p. 116, n. 4), p. 266. 

1 C.S.P ., Dorn., 1658-1659, July 31, 1658, pp. 
104-103. 

2 N. 274. Upon the petition of several merchants 
and colonial planters (Feb. 28, 1661) the Attorney- 
General was instructed to draw up a proclamation 
ordering the execution of this Act (Acts, i, n. 503 
and note there). The proclamation was issued on 
Mar. 29, 1661 (v. n. 281). The Act was renewed 
by Parliament, with more severe penalties for dis¬ 
obedience, in 1663 (15 Car. II, c. 7, §§18-20), again 
in 1671 (n. 311 of this history), and continued in 
1692 (n, 412). 

3 The Speaker of the House of Commons, address¬ 
ing the king at the conclusion of the December ses¬ 
sion, 1660, in reference to this Act, emphasized the 
“unwholesome” quality of English tobacco which 
never came, he said, to maturity and which rotted 
quickly after being manufactured. Furthermore he 
remarked that this domestic cultivation of tobacco 
would reduce the customs revenue, injure the wel¬ 


fare of the plantations and adversely affect naviga¬ 
tion and shipping “which are the walls and bulwarks 
of your majesty’s kingdom.” (Pari. Hist., IV, 164 
et seq., cited by Beer, OCS., i, p. 139, n. 2.) 

4 C.S.P,, Col., 1661-1668, p. 106. 

5 Mac., pp. 107-108, and Beer, OCS., i, p. 141. 
V. Acts, i, nos. 602, 623, et passim, for commissions 
issued to the “Surveyors] Generali to the (Farmers 
of his Majestys Custom’s” empowering them to de¬ 
mand assistance from all local civil as well as mili¬ 
tary officers in the destruction of English tobacco. 

6 By 1668 orders had been issued by the various 
Councils to justices, sheriffs, et al , of at least 22 
counties to destroy tobacco grown in their districts 
(v. Acts, i. Preface, p. xxiii and note f there). Rey- 
nell (n 327) in 1674 wrote that there were reputed 
to have been 6000 plantations m the counties of 
Gloucester, Devon, Somerset and Oxford, but if 
this estimate even approximated accuracy, it must 
have included every tobacco garden, however small. 

5 Pepys records, 1667, that “. . . the life guard, 
which we thought a little while since was sent down 
into the country about some insurrection, was sent 
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were themselves often actually or indirectly interested in this domestic tobacco 
production) were occasionally charged before the Council with hampering the 
king's officers in their work of destruction. 1 It was obviously useless for the gov 
ernment to depend upon cooperation from the local authorities, some of whom 
were owners of the lands upon which tobacco was grown, and whenever the officers 
of the state set about to carry out the Council’s orders they were faced wit a 
hostile countryside. The general attitude of those interested in this domestic in¬ 
dustry was expressed by a writer on economics, Reynell, in 1674, who wrote that 
“Some say [planting here] would spoil Virginia, what though it should, we are 
bound to look to our selves at home first,” who enthusiastically indicated the 
profits to be derived from home-grown tobacco, the increased values of land and 
rents, etc., and who suggested that it would be better were Virginia to plant Mul¬ 
berry trees, vines and olives/ 3 

The uneven struggle continued throughout the reigns of . harles I and J arnes 
II and almost regularly during the summer months, when the harvest season be¬ 
gan, troops of horse or foot-soldiers, under direct orders for a time of the Surveyors- 
General to the customs-farmers, and later under the Duke of Albermarle or other 
noblemen, 4 trampled down or burned what tobacco they could find. ad it not 
been for the political dissensions which disturbed E ngland during the middle 
period of the XVIIth century and up to the end of j antes . s reign, 1688, it is 
highly probable that the industry, so irksome to the colonial planters, tobacco 
importers, and others, would have been completely destroyed earliei than it was. 
But in any event, this domestic agriculture began to decline about 1680 ana prac¬ 
tically disappeared within a decade or so thereafter. 3 . 'Seventy years m rders 
in Council, Parliamentary prosecution, and military visitations had at last borne 
fruit,” writes Maclnnes, 6 but it was not the efforts of the government alone which 


to Winehcombe, to spoil the tobacco there, which 
it seems the people there do plant contrary to saw, 
and have always done, and still been under ibrce 
and danger of having it spoiled, as it hath been 
oftentimes, and yet they will continue to plant it. 
(Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1923, Vol. VII, pp. no-111.) 
V. Acts, i, n. 673. 

1 The negligence of the sheriff of Gloucester (lot 
which he, together with the justices of peace there, 
was reprimanded by the Council, 14 Aug., 1667) 
was only apparent. In attempting to carry out the 
commands of that board in regard to tiic destruc¬ 
tion of tobacco (6 Mar., 1666— Acts , i, n. 670) he 
had been roughly handled. In 1666 the inhabitants 
of Winehcombe and Cheltenham did not onty offer 
Violence but had like to have slaine the Sheriff, 
Giving out, that they would loose their Liues rather 
than obey the Lawes in that case provided . . .” 
(Acts, i, n. 673.) V. ibid., nos. 563, «• (in which the 
High Sheriff of Gloucester is accused of neglect, 
1662), 602, 673, 682, 710, 712, 713, 7 } 4 , 7 !S». et 
passim, for various orders of the Council reproving 
remiss officials, commanding their appearance be¬ 
fore them, requiring them to assist the Council s 
agents, etc., etc. 

2 N. 327. 3 V., too, n. 334. 

< Acts, i, nos. 602, 616, 623, 673, 925 el passim. 


5 V. Acts, ii, nos. 38, 81 ff. (referring to the last 
commission, 20 f eb., 1690), 299, and the last arh<»- 
mentary Act (n. 412 of this history). The Sheriff’s 
Court Rolls, Gloucester City, 1690 (cited by Mac., 
p. 122), and Cal. Treas. Papers, May 16, 1691, P- 
176, indicate that the usual orders continued for at 
least a year after those which emanated directly 
from the Council. The final entry in Acts, ii, re¬ 
lating to the English tobacco agriculture is no. 535 
(1694) in which one John Gray prays for some 
allowance for his past services in destroying tobacco 
planted about Bristol. (The petition of Gray’s 
widow, in Acts, vi, n. 99, indicates that efforts to 
receive the remuneration due were still unsuccessful 
by 1703 ) 

The last entry in the Cal. Treas. Papers (1697- 
1701/2, p. 45) occurs under May 18, 1697, in which 
the specially appointed prosecutor of the tobacco 
growers, Giles Dowle, who had carried on his duties 
for 23 years (o. Cal. Treas. Books, 1672—1675, P* 
482, Feb. 23, 1673/4), makes a like petition. Vl 
Acts, ii, n. 81. ^ 7 

6 Pp. 123-124. This author supplies (Chaps. IV- 
V) the fullest account of the struggle between the 
English farmers and the government, V., too. 
Beer, pp. 165-168; 403-408, and Beer, OCS., i, pp 
138-147. 
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had eliminated this English industry. From about 1675 on the value of tobacco 
from the Anglo-American colonies had fallen so low in England that importers could 
successfully compete with the price asked for the domestic product. 1 Furthermore, 
when it became generally apparent that the colonial leaf (now available to the 
poorest consumers) was of a flavor far superior to the English-grown variety, the 
demand for the latter decreased to a point where it became unprofitable to con¬ 
tinue its production. Thereafter, the taste for tobacco in England coincided 
largely with the financial and colonial policies of the state. To the domestic planters 
the official efforts to suppress their industry had been ruthless and arbitrary, but 
they had no perspective on the economic scheme which saw the colonies as a 
prized possession of the English crown. When the stubborn provincials had finally 
capitulated, they returned to the agricultural routines of their forbears and peace 
settled on the Midland farms and their neighbors. 2 


IV. While the drama of opposing causes was being played on English soil the gov¬ 
ernment and the colonial planters were contending against other factors inimical 
to the rule of state and to the welfare of the colonies. Smuggling of tobacco on a 
large scale, and Dutch and Scotch interlopers, etc., in the carrying trade, at times 
seriously affected the customs revenue from imports of this commodity; while the 
quantities of illicit tobacco poured into the market (together with the extensive 
adulterations practised by unscrupulous dealers) operated to the disadvantage of 
the colonial exporters and the honest English merchants. 


The initial external 3 causes which 

1 It had been low at the source for more than a 
decade earlier (e. infra, p. 126) but had had few 
consumers in the neighborhoods where English to¬ 
bacco was being sold cheaply. 

2 During the period of the American Revolution 
the growing of tobacco was permitted in Ireland, 
1779, for sole exportation to the United Kingdom 
(Act of 19 Geo. Ill, c. 35). Just prior to 1782, the 
plant was extensively cultivated in the vales of 
York and Ryedale, in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire. In the latter district it seems to have escaped 
the attention of the authorities, or was ignored by 
them, but in the former the tobacco was seized and 
publicly burned and the growers were fined or im¬ 
prisoned. Brodigan (p. 91) remarked that fines said 
to amount to £30,000 were imposed upon the farm¬ 
ers. In the neighborhoods of Kelso, Jedburgh, and 
elsewhere in Scotland, tobacco of a good quality 
was raised during this same period. In 1782, how¬ 
ever, the Acts prohibiting the cultivation of this 
plant in England were applied to Scotland (n. 
926). V. Fairholt, pp. 143-144, 

By 1830 there were many acres under cultivation 
in Ireland. A committee of Parliament advised 
that the prohibitions against growing tobacco should 
be extended to Ireland (Report from the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Growth and Cultivation of Tobacco, f, 
June, 1830, §11). A law to that effect was passed 
in 1831 (1 & 2 Wm. IV, c. 13). V. Brodigan, p. 118, 
Siemssen, pp. 21-22. 

Several attempts were made in the XIXth cen- 
tuiy to overcome the government’s objections to 
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instituted the smuggling of tobacco in 

this agriculture in England. E. J. Beale (ed. of 
English Tobacco Culture, J, 1887) deals with the 
crops experimentally produced in England and Ire¬ 
land in 1886 in an effort to prove that tobacco 
could be profitably grown in the British Isles and 
thus induce favorable Parliamentary legislation. 
But not before 1910 were the prohibitory Acts re¬ 
pealed, since which time tobacco has been success¬ 
fully produced in England, although in compara¬ 
tively small quantities. V. Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Treasury to Enquire into the Industry 
of Tobacco Growing in Great Britain, 1923. 

3 The business of smuggling was, of course, no 
new thing in England or elsewhere in the XVIIth 
century, for it was an inevitable consequent of 
revenue law’s. But there were distinctions even in 
this profession. Those who regularly engaged in 
evading the regulations which interfered with the 
ready satisfaction of the two great appetites of man, 
for spirits and for tobacco, not only had the co¬ 
operation of the commonalty but often had their 
gratitude. The imposts which made tobacco expen¬ 
sive were looked upon as especially unjust and harsh 
in all countries, and in the outlying districts of 
England the natives were sympathetic to smugglers 
to a degree which the government was to find most 
troublesome later. In an age of monopolies and 
extravagant rulers the smuggler acquired a kind of 
virtue as a benefactor of the poor. Adam Smith un¬ 
doubtedly had this type in mind when he wrote of 
him as “a person who, though no doubt highly 
blamable for violating the laws of his country, is 
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England before the middle of the NVIIth century were the high imposts exacted 
there (under the supervision of the customs-farmers), the provisional limitation 
of tobacco imports to the port of London, and the tariff restrictions on the Spanish 
leaf. Later, the strict application of the Navigation Acts, 1 the exclusion of the 
Scotch from the privileges of these Acts, 2 the elimination of Ireland as a port of 
entry for colonial tobacco, 3 etc., gave further stimulus to evasions of the English 
revenue and maritime laws. 

In James Fs proclamation of 1624 (n. 154-A) London was designated as the 
sole port of entry for tobacco, an order reaffirmed by Charles I. 4 ' 'he mayor and 
burgesses of Portsmouth, in 1625, petitioned the king that their city be made the 
tobacco staple, etc., of the realm, 5 but were unsuccessful, for early in 1627 the re¬ 
striction of these imports to London was renewed. 6 Despite the fact that London 
was again stipulated in the proclamation of January 6, 1631, 7 permission was 
granted by the king, February 24, 1632, for the landing of tobacco in any port of 
the kingdom where there was a custom-house with attendant officers. 8 . his 
freedom was revoked, however, by a provision in the proclamation of May 19, 
1634/ whereby the metropolis was reestablished as the sole legal city at which 
colonial tobacco could be landed. However, in 1639, upon the petition of the 
customs-farmers, the Privy Council allowed tobacco to be entered at several other 
ports, including Bristol, prefacing this action by stating that he ffarmers of 
his Majesties Customes and Imposts fynd, that the restriction of bringing iobacco 
shipps, directly to the Porte of London, turnes to very many inconveniences and 
losse to them, for notwithstanding that vpon pretences of Distress of Weather 
or other occasion, the Masters make to some other of the Out portesd 10 ’ And the 
Officers not presuming to take any entry, or land their Tobacco without Order, 
In the meane while the shipps Company doe steale night and day notwithstanding 
all the Watch the Officers and ffarmers Deputies can doe, 'hat thereby the ffarmers 
receiue excessiue losse in their particulars As also the Lycences'” 1 are likely to bee 
vndone by the secrett serving of the Country by theise practises 1,12 It was typical 
of that unsettled period, however, that just a month later this new regulation 13 was 
amended and London again made the sole port of entry for tobacco ‘unless by 


frequently incapable of violating those of natural 
justice, and would have been in every respect an 
excellent citizen had not the laws of his country 
made that a crime which nature never meant to 
be so.” 

1 V. ante, pp. IIO-III. 2 V. infra, p. 122. 

3 V. infra, p. 121, n. 4. 

4 Proclamation of March 2, 1625. V. AAS., p. 46. 

s Acts, i, n. 151. 

6 Proclamation of Feb. 17, 1627. V. AAS., p. 58; 
Acts, i, n. 198. 

t V. AAS., p. 70. 

8 V. Acts, n. 291, p. 175. 

s V. AAS., p. 76. This regulation was included 
again in the proclamation of Mar. 14, 1638 (v. AAS., 
p. 85) and, in essence, Mar. 25, 1639 (v. infra, in 11. 
13). These proclamations, as well as those cited 
above, w T ere usually also concerned with various other 
phases of the importation, planting, and retailing of 
tobacco. V. Beer, pp. 197-201. 


In the official figures of imports of tobacco to the 
port of London 3,100,000 lbs. (including 93,000 lbs. 
of Spanish tobacco) are recorded for 1638 This 
amount was more than twice that for 1637 or for 
1639. (Hardwicke MSS., B.M., 35865, f. 248, cited 
by Rive, p. 60.) Rive ascribes this increase of im¬ 
ports partially to the presence of a man-of-war in 
the Channel which took bond of masters to take 
their ships to London. The vessels of the navy 
assigned to meet all incoming ships freighted with 
colonial goods and to require them to land their 
cargoes in England must, therefore, have been un¬ 
usually active and alert in 1638, as admiralty orders 
in this regard had been issued several years before. 
V. Beer, pp 199-201. 

10 Cf. Acts, 1, n. 271, et passim. 

11 V. ante, p. 95, n. 2, If 2. 

12 Acts, i, n. 415. 

IS Ibid., p. 250, note; and proclamation of 25 March, 
1639 ( v AAS., p. 91). 
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dispensation from the Lord Teasurer directions bee given to the contrary.” 
Nevertheless such numerous exceptions were allowed by the time England was 
involved in civil war that the import trade in tobacco was established at several 
cities other than London, and it thrived especially at Bristol. The plan to make 
London the tobacco staple of the kingdom was occasionally advanced thereafter/ 
paiticularly by the merchants oi that city, but it was not adopted again. 

While these revenue restrictions were in effect, the smuggling traffic in tobacco 
grew into a iairly lucrative business. 2 Before the third quarter of the XVIIth 
century a vast quantity of leaf in bulk was regularly run into England, chiefly 
through Scotland and the Isle of Man, 3 etc.; into England (and France) from the 
Channel Islands; and into Ireland 4 by the Scotch, New England merchantmen 
and other British traders. 5 While most of the participants in these activities plied 
their trade only from the colonies to the mother country and its European do¬ 
minions, some of them also evaded that provision of the Navigation Acts which 
required that colonial exports be landed first in England. 6 

In this latter phase of prohibited traffic the Dutch regularly engaged/ oper¬ 
ating chiefly from their stronghold at New Amsterdam; and it was this implied 
defiance of English commercial policy which was a cause of the second Dutch War. 8 

Despite the political and social relations with the Scotch, and the increasing 


1 V. infra, p. 123, n. 8. 

2 Several of the proclamations issued early in the 
reign of Charles 1 refer to the " great parcels of 
(Spanish or forreine) Tobacco . . . secretly and cun¬ 
ningly stollen in.” V. AAS., pp. 43, 50, 56. 

3 Mac., p. 150. Smuggling operations had as¬ 
sumed such considerable proportions in the Isle of 
Man that in 1765 the Lrown purchased the sovereign 
and manorial rights, customs revenues, etc., of the 
Isle m order to prevent its use as a smugglers’ base. 

4 1 he Irish had been heavy purchasers of colonial 
tobacco, but in the Act of Parliament, effective 
1671 (n. 311), a regulatory clause was inserted which 
specifically denied Ireland the right to import di¬ 
rectly from the colonies articles enumerated m the 
Navigation Act of 1660 ( v. ante, p. no). The Staple 
Act of 1663 (15 Car. II, c. 7, §§5 -6) had omitted 
Ireland from the list of ports where such entries 
were permitted, the intention being to prohibit 
colonial shipments to Ireland, but merchantmen 
had continued to land tobacco there (v. n. 311, §11). 
After 1671, therefore, the smuggling of this com¬ 
modity into Ireland became very extensive, as is 
evidenced by numerous references in the State 
Papers and other official documents. The Act of 
1671 was to be in force only nine years, but before 
its expiration the Plantation Duties Act of 1673 
(25 Car. II, c. 7, §2) was passed, which imposed 
export duties on all enumerated commodities not 
bonded to be shipped directly to England. While, 
therefore, colonial exporters were assumedly free in 
1680 to send their goods directly to Ireland they 
were required to pay an extra duty on such ship¬ 
ments. Various steps were adopted by the govern¬ 
ment to meet this situation but in 1685 Parliament 
revived the Act of 1671, a law which the Lords of 
Trade decided to enforce. See Beer, OCS., i, pp. 


91-104, for a full survey of this subject based chiefly 
on official records; and cf. Mac., pp. 147-148, Acts, 
i, nos. 1077, 1083, 1287, 

Despite the considerable amount of tobacco smug¬ 
gled into Ireland after the revival Act of 1685, large 
quantities were imported directly from England. 
More than lour million lbs. w y ere legally entered 
there in 1696-1697 {op. cit. ante, first paragraph of 
n. 1, p. 109). 

5 Small ships conveyed this loose tobacco into 
convenient harbors in England whence it was ped¬ 
dled at extremely low prices over the countryside by 
means of pack-horses. V. W. Byrd (in op. cit. 
ante, p. 104, n. 10), “An Essay on Bulk Tobacco,” pp. 

'■ 43 A, and Bruce, 1, pp. 452—453, for a summary of 
this essay. Cf. Gray, pp. 30-31. 

1 he shipping of tobacco in bulk was prohibited 
after Sept. 29, 1700 (10 & 11 Wm. Ill, c. 21, §29, 
j 699 ), but there were constant evasions of this law 
until the establishment of an effective inspection 
system in Virginia <>, ante, p. 102, n. 3) and elsewhere 
in the colonies. 

6 T he usual method of evasion was to ship the 
tobacco to New England or New Netherland for 
transhipment to the Netherlands, or to ship it 
directly to the latter country. It was estimated in 
1663 that the English customs lost annually £10,000 
sterling because of these illegal exportations. (Bruce, 

*> PP- 357 ~ 359 > citing several authorities; Beer, 
OCS., 11, pp. 160, 163, and additional references cited 
in the same, vol. i, p. 272, n. 1, and p. 273, n. 1.) 
Breaches of the Navigation Acts were only inter¬ 
mittent by the end of the XVIIth century and were 
extremely rare by the middle of the next century. 

7 V - ante -> P- !00, n. 9; p. 111, n. 1, Ifi; and cf. 
Beer, OCS., i, pp. 60-61, 272-273. 

8 One of the earliest objectives of the English 
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number of their emigrants in the English settlements, in North America^cotl d 
was regarded as an alien nation up to the period of the Union (i/o,) Jnder t 
Navigation Acts, therefore, its ships were “unfree.” Upon the protests of the 
Scotch the Privy Council (August 30, 1661) 1 exempted them from the maritime 
restrictions of the Acts, pending an investigation of the situation by thescommis- 
sioners of the customs. The latter presented their report on November 6 1661 
stating that much harm would be done the customs were the Scots permitted to 
trade as did the English: “The Plantations .. . employ above 

every year, breed abundance of mariners . . . and though some of [the plantations] 
continue in tobacco, yet upon the return, it smells well and pays more custom o 
his Majesty than the East Indies four times over. he Scotch would . ove - 
throw the essence of the Act of Navigation, and they must not be allowed to trade 
from port to port, for they are strangers and their bond is not st hc_ent security^ 
The Council, on November 22, thereupon revoked its order which had temporardy 
suspended the application of the Navigation Acts to the Scotch, and referred them 

to Parliament for redress. 3 , , , , t r .1 

But unlike many of the British merchants (who had taken advantage of the 

privileges derived through the Navigation Acts to abuse the colonial trade and 
underpay the planters for their tobacco), the Scotch skippers offered fair prices 
for the staple product of Virginia and Maryland. he planfers m t icse colonies 
and elsewhere 5 had no scruples, therefore, in dealing with friendly interlopers (or 
smugglers), for they bitterly resented the predatory English merchants and^the 
restrictive maritime laws. In a period between 1689 and 1692, for instance, a con- 
siderable quantity of tobacco was sent out of one county in Maryland alone, main y 
to Scotland, 6 and similar illegal exportations unquestionably occurred from othe 
parts of Maryland, Virginia, and elsewhere in the Anglo-American colonies o 

The'Enghsh merchants and the colonial exporters who did not participate in 


forces was the seizure of the New Netherland colony. 
(Cf. C.S.P., Col., 1661-1668, p 106, Aug. 25,1662.) 
It was expected that the Dutch would join with the 
Dutch West India Company “next Spring to re¬ 
cover what: they have lost this autumn -which is, 
the whole trade of tobacco; and their neighbours 
of Maryland are much bribed with the trade with 
the Dutch,” (Ibid., p. 236, Oct. 1664.) 

1 V. Acts, i, n. 536. 

2 C.S.P., Col.., 1661-1668, p. 58. 

3 Acts, i, n. 537 (conclusion). V . Beer, OCS., 1, 
pp. 85-91. 

4Mac., pp. 142-143; and v. ante, p. 109, n. b. _ 

s Col. Robert Quarry (Judge of the Admiralty m 
the province of Pennsylvania and the Jerseys) wrote 
that “Four times the tobacco was made there that 
year than had been made before, and all of it en¬ 
grossed by the Scotch, as almost all other tr: 
there was. No one who designed to trade fairly 
could give the extravagant rates they did, being not 
less than double what was given in Maryland. 
(Cal. of Treas. Papers, Vol. LXXIII, No. 43, p- 480, 

April 8, 1701.) , c „ , 

6 Frequent references to the intrusions ot bcotcti 


and other skippers in the tobacco-carrying trade 
occur in the letters of the collector of customs, Fd- 
ward Randolph, to his chief. (Randolph to the Com¬ 
mit sioners of Customs on the Virginia Collectors, 
Prince Soc., Vol. VII, Sec. CVIII, pp. 356 - 372 -) ln 
one he wrote: 

“I find yt in these 3 years last past there has not 
been above 5 ships trading legally in all those nvers 
and nigh 30 Sayle of Scotch, Irish and Aew Eng 
men. I humbly inclose to yo" Hon- A forg d Cer¬ 
tify (No. 4) produced to Map King by Will" 1 Hall of 
Bofton allowed of by Mr. Layfield he clear’d his 
ship having no hds. aboard ye 7th Apr’ll 16S9 and 
went to Scotland since w<* time to ye 25th May 
1692 above 1644 hds has been shipt off by Inter¬ 
lopers out of yt one Co 1 *' besides what Makay & 
Crookshanks are now loading severall Ulegale trad¬ 
ers are designed this Winter to come to Som set 
Co 1 * and Potomoke River their loadings of lobb" 
being already agreed for, above 20 Scotch Irish ant 
New Eng w Vessells within these 8 months have 
sayld out of ye Cape with their loading of tobb" for 
Scotland and Holland & ye man of warr had not 
discover’d one of them. (Ibid., p. 365.) 
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this trade made frequent and bitter protests over the success of the Scotch inter¬ 
lopers and the cheaper prices at which they were able to sell tobacco. The retailers 
at Bristol and other English cities became especially indignant because the Scotch, 
when they heard of the proposed union with England, had brought in great quan¬ 
tities of tobacco at the lower duties imposed in Scotland and then sent it overland 
later, underselling 1 he English at every point. Parliament was frequently memori¬ 
alized by the dealers in England “to settle the tobacco trade,” 1 and a commission 
was finally appointed in November, 1722/ to examine into the matter. Glasgow 
soon became the tobacco center of the world, 3 and the elaborately clad tobacco 
lords of Scotland were familiar figures on the English scene. The long-continued 
struggle between the rival merchants need not concern us here; it came to an end 
with the opening of the American Revolution and the consequent ruin of the 
tobacco trade in Glasgow 4 


Early in the X Ith century the government, now seriously concerned over 
the depredations of tobacco smugglers, began to combat this menace with earnest¬ 
ness. 5 But it faced no simple task. By that time the illicit commerce in tobacco 
had become highly organized; and experienced smugglers controlled swift ships, 
expertly manned and heavily armed, connived with local populations at the smaller 
outports, intimidated magistrates and terrorized the inhabitants of countrysides 
unfriendly to them, successfully resisted the attacks of the king’s officers on several 
occasions, and secured the cooperation of customs forces, by wholesale briberv m 
the larger cities, n London, tobacco on which no duty had been paid was openly 
on sale for two-thirds the price (and in the country, often at one-half the price) of 
the legal! 3. imported tobacco. 6 ,omed with these evasions of the customs were 
elaborate systems of frauds, committed on an extensive scale, by importers in 
Scodand and in England. The chief of these deceptions concerned the recording 
of less than actual weights on imported tobaccos, drawbacks on damaged, over¬ 
weighted, or adulterated tobacco exported to the Continent, and relanding after 
having obtained debentures for the drawback, etc., etc. (as indicated in several 
works in this collection) 7 —ail of which depressed the price 8 of legitimate tobacco in 


1 In one of these petitions (read 27 Nov., 1722) 
it was charged that large quantities of tobacco had 
been reimported into Scotland from Holland, Nor¬ 
way and the Isle of Man without payment of proper 
duties (Commons Journal, XX, 1722-1727, p. 64). 

3 Ibid., pp. 63-64. The committee reported on 
24 Jan., 1723, that the English merchants were being 
undersold by the Scotch in London and elsewhere. 
The lowest price for which tobacco could be im¬ 
ported, with duty paid, was 7 d. (the duty then 
being 5 fid. with the discount), but tobacco from 
Scotland was sold for 6d. or less. The Scotch, in 
rebuttal, attempted to explain away this fact by 
stating that all the low-priced tobacco had been 
sold in London by a member of their trade who had 
become insolvent through the practice, etc., etc. 
(Ibid., pp. 102 ff., and v. n. 533 of this history.) 
A bill to have but one commission of the customs 
for Great Britain, and to prevent revenue frauds, 
etc., was introduced in Parliament, 22 Mar., 1723 


(ibid., p. 176, and cf. pp. no, 163, 197, 203, 212, 
220). For the Act, see n. 534 of this history. 

s About one-half of the consignments of tobacco 
to Great Britain were handled by the Scotch by 
* 775 - See the comparative table in Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce, 1805, III, p. 583. 

4 Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in Eng¬ 
land (f, 1884), Vol. IV, p. 275. 

s It was only in 1698 that the first force of customs 
agents, the nding officers ’ of the southwest, was 
organized. (Shore, Smuggling Days and Smuggling 
Ways, 1892, pp. 140-141.) V. Rive, “A Short His¬ 
tory of Tobacco Smuggling” (in The Economic 
Journal, Supp.), Jan., 1929. 

6 A considerable amount of Spanish tobacco con¬ 
tinued to be run in throughout the period under 
review, 

7 V ; nos - 436, S 33 j 534 . 648, 667, 754, etc., and 
cf. Rive, pp. 67-69, citing several authorities. 

8 Many of the frauds practised had their inception 
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London and further affected the economic condition of the colonies. It was esti¬ 
mated by government officials that the loss sustained in its revenue by these 
practises amounted to one-third of the duty on tobacco, but the merchants most 
largely concerned in frauds implied that only by such practises could they com-* 
pete with the smugglers and the dealers whom the latter supplied with tobacco. 1 

One other form of commercial abuse which affected the retail trade is still to 
be considered, and that is the unwholesome adulteration of tobacco by unscrupu¬ 
lous dealers. The “sophisticating” of the leaf, etc., practised in England from 
the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, 2 grew to such proportions within hall a century 
that in 1644 the mayor of London was several times petitioned by numerous ven¬ 
dors to represent to Parliament their grievances against the counterfeiters m 
the tobacco trade. 3 Starch, “dyer’s liquor, oil and spike” were mixed with tobacco 
stalks and offered as the pure product. The leaf itself was compounded with small 
coal, dust, etc., etc., and sold as unadulterated tobacco, at about a quarter to half 
the prices required by the honest dealers. 4 But no remedial action was taken, 5 and 
abuses continued to flourish. In 1686 a bill was proposed designed to eliminate 
these dangerous and corrupt practises, make London the tobacco staple of the 
kingdom again, regulate the carrying trade, etc., etc. 6 It failed to become a law, 
however. Parliament had imposed a new duty on tobacco, 1685/ and the mal- 


in the later Restoration period. In the Harleian 
MSS. (1238, Sec. 12, ff, 20 et seq., 1671, April 1) 
is ‘‘an elaborate scheme,” says Maclnnes (p 67) 
“put forward by a writer who appears to have >een 
not only an enthusiastic but an unscrupulous Lon¬ 
doner.” As it gives a valuable indication of the 
conditions then existing in the tobacco trade it may 
be briefly reviewed here. I he author proposed that 
London should again be made the tobacco staple of 
the kingdom and have a monopoly of tobacco manu¬ 
facture, etc., on the grounds that such concentration 
would tend to eliminate the abuses then flourishing 
in the less virtuous outports and the countrysides! 
He indicated that the chief ingredient of the adulter¬ 
ated or impure tobaccos then sold came from the 
worthless stalks of which vast stacks were kept in 
the neighborhood of London. Stalks should, there¬ 
fore, be ordered destroyed, together with English- 
grown tobacco, etc., etc. In the outports, duty was 
paid on only small quantities of the tobacco im¬ 
ported, and even more flagrant frauds existed in the 
export trade. ‘“Forswearing was common, some 
men having adopted the custom of letting their nails 
grow, so that, when they took oaths, their fingers 
would not touch the Book; they would then cut 
their nails and thus deprive the oath of its validity, 
or they would drink a glass of sack to wash the 
oaths away. Bribery and corruption were rampant. 
For example, in Liverpool in the previous year, 
which was their first year for tobacco, a ship had 
brought in 300 hogsheads and paid duty only on 
60 with the full knowledge of the local official 3 
(Mac., p. 68.) Although this writer, who had ob¬ 
viously an intimate knowledge of the trade, would 
have had the Virginian planters paid only ffd. per 
lb. for their tobacco, its price in London was to have 
been fixed at 16L to 20 d. the lb.! London tobacco 


sellers should be incorporated so that they could 
prevent the depredations of hawkers and peddlers 
who were the chief vendors of adulterated tobacco 
in the countrysides, etc., etc. 

It is of interest to note that many of these sug¬ 
gestions were repeated in the abstract of the tobacco 
bill, 1686 (0. infra , n. 6). 

1 V. n. 667. Dowell (in op. cit. ante, p. 123, n 4) 
IV, pp. 272-274, provides a summary of the prin¬ 
cipal frauds practised to evade the tobacco duties. 

2 V. ante, p. 50, n. 4. 

3 Harleian MSS., 1238, Sec. 9, f. 12, Aug. 6, 1644. 
Cf. ibid.. Sec. 4, f. 4; and Sec. 8, ff. 9 et seq. V. 
Mac., pp. 64 ff. 

4 Good tobacco could not then be profitably sold 
under 12a. the lb., but the dishonest dealers offered 
their dross as the sound commodity for 3fid., 41i. 
and 6 d. the lb. (Mac., p. 65). Cf. ante, p. 123, 

n. 2. 

s By a paragraph in the Act of 14 August, 1649 
(n. 243), officers were to be appointed to view 
tobacco in order to prevent overweighting by the 
use of sand, dirt, etc. This was a measure designee 
to eliminate a form of excise fraud, however, and 
not created to protect the consumer 

« Harleian MSS., 1238, Sec. 18, ff. 37 ' 62. This 
bill was designed to control the tobacco trade in all 
its divisions. A good part of it was obviously 
based on the scheme advanced in 1671 (v. ante, p. 123, 
n. 8, and Mac., pp. 70- 72). Several of its sounder 
provisions were later incorporated into the English 
laws relating to revenue and the general tobacco 
trade. V. nos. 505, 534, 769, etc., and cf. nos. 667, 
668 . 

tN. 387. The bill was successfully brought 
through the House of Commons by its originator, 
the economist, Sir Dudley North (then a commis- 
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practises in the trade became even more flagrant thereafter. 1 The lack of govern¬ 
ment control in this industry was partly due to indifference to matters of public 
hygiene, and it was not until the revenue began to be affected (partly through 
diminution of purchase by retailers) that measures were taken to restrain the 
“sophisticators.” James I, by his proclamation of 1619 (n. 139), had established 
official supervision of the internal trade in this matter, but succeeding administra¬ 
tions almost completely ignored the necessity of protecting the retail purchaser 
from adulterators, when the government investigators discovered at long last 
that a thriving trade was being carried on by those who manufactured various 
leaves to resemble tobacco, that ochre, umber, fustic and other ingredients were 
regularly employed in the making of snuff. Parliament passed the first “pure to¬ 
bacco bill, 1716 (n. 505). Many years were to elapse, however, before the evils 
which it sought to suppress were eliminated, and whenever good tobacco became 
scarce, especially during the period of the American Revolution, the old adultera¬ 
tions were again attempted. 2 

It was the combination of these factors (smuggling, customs frauds and adulter¬ 
ations) so menacing to the government’s revenue and the stability of the tobacco 
tiade, which induced rime sinister alpole, in 17335 to introduce his famous 
Excise Bill . 3 his measure was, however, withdrawn because of the turbulent 
popular antagonism based on misinterpretation and ignorance of its economically 
sound purposes, an “opposition more factious and unprincipled than has ever 
disgraced English politics .” 4 he Pelham ministry succeeded in having a bill 
adopted (n. 769) 5 aimed at smuggling and the illicit practises of importers. But 
the depredations of smugglers and adulterators continued, despite the efforts of 
the government to cope with them; and the Parliamentary committee appointed 
by Pitt, 1783- 1784, disclosed an astonishingly extensive system of illicit importa¬ 
tions and othei frauds. 6 Pitt, in 1789 (n. 966)5 adopted Walpole’s rejected scheme, 


sioner of the customs), despite the storm of protest 
its presentation aroused from members of Parlia¬ 
ment, merchants, and the public. It “made a greater 
stir, and had more opposition in parliament, than 
any later revenue or supply bill ever had; and, upon 
voting the supply, and charging it so to be levied, 
it was cried out upon, as if it had been a surrender 
of liberty and property.” (Roger North, Lives of 
the Norths, 1826, II, p. 122; and v. Beer, DCS., i, 
p. 160, n. 2, citing the same.) 

But even greater Parliamentary and public op¬ 
position than North remarks upon was evoked by 
the attempt to pass the excise bill of 1733. V. text, 
supra. 

1 Tobacco stalks were employed to a considerable 
degree in the manufacture of tobacco fraudently 
offered as “pure.” About a million pounds of the 
five million then (c. 1695) supposed to be consumed 
annually id England were said to be composed 
largely of stalks (Mac., p. 73). 

Mac. (p. 72, citing Harleian MSS., 1238, Sec. 17, 
f. 36 and others) records the fact that in 1694 
stalks, when soaked, pressed, cured and cut, were 
sold as ‘old Spanish’ at between £1 10s. and £1 13s. 
per cwt.” It was proposed in that year that the 
government should make a fair allowance for the 


stalks, which were supposed to be destroyed. V., 
too, Harleian MSS., 1238, Secs. 1, 3, 7, 13-15, and 
for an account of “Old Spanish” made from stalks, 
etc., n. 654 of this history. 

2 Tanner, p. 9; “The gathering, cutting, and cur¬ 
ing of leaves from the English woods and gardens 
became a system, and to facilitate the deception 
the shag was dyed and stained. To impart an 
agreeable odour and colour to the snuff used at this 
time, various woods were imported from South 
America and ground up and mixed with earth, clay 
. . . Even the finest snuffs were impure.” V. ibid., 
pp. 10 ff., for the adulterations practised by the 
English manufacturers up to the passage of the 
Pure Tobacco Act, 1842. Cf. Rive, p. 70, and Stein- 
metz, p. 73. 

3 N. 668. Cf. n. 667, and v. Siemssen, pp. n ff.. 
Tanner, p. 7, Rive, pp. 61-62. 

4 Quoted by Tanner (p. 7) from an unmentioned 
source. V. nos. 670 to 698 inclusive, for the pam¬ 
phlet war aroused by Walpole’s bill, 

5 Of- nos. 740, 744, 745, 754-A, 754-B, 770, and 771. 

6 “Everybody from the pedlar to the merchant, 
seemed possessed with the common desire of de¬ 
frauding the revenue. Relanding of goods, fraudu¬ 
lent drawbacks, collusions between underpaid offi- 
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and the government proceeded with such determination in putting it into Poetise 
"at within a comparatively short time its value to the revenue was demonstrated 
Importers and retailers came under the supervision of the excise department a 
the^smugglers were everywhere harried by the king s forces. ut the ramificatio 
of the smuggling industry were so extensive and its participants so ingenious that a 
fery considerable period of time was to elapse before the government to 

feel Tat the suppression of this once thriving prohibited traffic was a fait acco.. p . 

V Our survey of the chief conditions which affected the colonial tobacco trade 
during the XVII th and XVIIIth centuries has now comprehended all but one o 
the efements before named. 2 We come, therefore, to the concluding portion 

this division: the status of the commerce at its source. , 

' As has been previously remarked, the factor which operated most serious y 
to the disadvantage of the colonial tobacco planters was the competition existing 
among themselves 3 During the earlier periods of economic adjustments this .act 
Imd on several occasions, made itself acutely evident to the more discerning pro¬ 
duces as well as to several high officials in Virginia. Rut whatever steps were 
proposed or taken to eliminate this dangerous element m the colony S> economic 
life were at first defeated by the sheer force of mass inertia. .rgima s ehme 
mon a single staple of fluctuating value had finally brought it to such a conditlj 
^ its representatives in London asked for an order restraining any ship from 
leafing the tobacco colonies before May i, 1662. Such an order was issued by the 
Privy Council but it was shortly thereafter revoked because of the hardship us 
enforcement would entail upon vessels which had already left xglanv. 
king was petitioned again in 1662/ on the same score, with the added r^uesd 
that the growing of tobacco be prohibited in Virginia after June 10 (a month 
earlier than the usual final date)* of any year until the production o flax, emp, 
silk pitch tar, etc., had had some encouragement there. his appeal was sup¬ 
ported by an influential representative of Virginia (its governor, Berkeley) whj 
was then in London on a mission for improving the economic structure of the 
colony. He proclaimed 8 that Virginia had great resources apart from the vicious 


cers and illicit traders, bands of armed ruffians 
escorting smuggled goods inland and openly defy¬ 
ing the revenue officers, every coast town a nestot 
robbers, were notorious facts; whilst inland, distillers 
and such other traders as the makers of starch, soap, 
candles, etc., were vying with each other in their 
efforts at illicit gain. The quantity of tobacco 
smuggled is not computed, probably the modesty ol 
the committee stood in the way of stating the 
amount- The duty was is. 3d. per lb,, its value 
apart from duty 3 d. per lb. As the inducement was 
m the proportion of five to one, success in smuggling 
two hogsheads amply compensated for the loss of 
the other three.” (Tanner, p. 8.) 

1 Rive, p 71, and references cited there. 

3 V. ante, p. 107. r , , 

3 This had been intensified, after the lourth dec¬ 
ade, by the rapid emigration from England occa¬ 
sioned by the disturbances there of the Civil War 
and Protectorate periods. 

■i /Ids, i, nos. 531, S 3 2 - 


s Ibid., n. 534. V. infra, p. 128, n. 4. 

6 Acts, 1, n. 564- , . , 

7 V. Bruce, i, p, 383. As tobacco planted subse¬ 
quent to July 10 could ordinarily not reach its 
maturity before the first frost, and such late crops 
only added to the already abundant stocks of in¬ 
ferior tobacco, these tardy sowings were prohibited 
in Virginia in 1662 (Hening, II, p. ;_i 9 ). This law 
was repealed in the following year {ibid., II, p. 202}. 

The Virginia Assembly had already (1661) tenta¬ 
tively set the date limit back to June 30, provided 
Maryland would concur {ibid., II, P 3 2 )> but as it 
did not, the legal limit remained at July 10 lor the 
time being. V. infra, p. 131, «. 10. 

8 In his Discourse . . ■ 1662 (». ante, pp. m-112). 
It was Berkeley’s opinion, expressed in a letter to 
the Secretary of State, 1663, that the English mer¬ 
chants were secretly opposed to any stint of tobacco, 
for obvious reasons (Brit. Mus., Egerton MSS. 2395, 
ff. 362 el seq., cited by Beer, OCS, ii, p. 125, n. 4 J- 
Cf. infra, p. 127, n. 5. 
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ruinous plant of Tobacco” which had at length brought the colonists to “ that ex¬ 
tremity, that they can neither handsomely subsist with it, nor without it.” 1 De¬ 
spite the urgency of the colonists’ plea it was summarily rejected by the Privy 
Council, its members declaring “that they henceforth would not receive any 
Petition of that nature.” 2 The refusal to consider the plea favorably was based 
on the belief that its acceptance would diminish the import revenue, promote the 
planting of tobacco in England and in those foreign countries which then purchased 
large quantities of this commodity from irginia and Maryland, render a good 
part of the growing merchant marine idle, etc., etc. 3 This hasty decision of the 
Council was reconsidered by them 4 in so far as it related to the stinting of tobacco 
crops, for later in the following month they ordered Berkeley to repair to his 
colony and consult with the planters of , irginia and with Maryland’s representa¬ 
tives in regard to curtailment of production. No restraint was to be made upon 
shipping unless so directed by the respective governors and Assemblies of Virginia 
and Maryland. 5 

The commissioners of the two colonies having met (May, 1663) 6 to consider 
joint action which would lessen the “great quantities [of tobacco] now made which 
glutts all marketts,” recommended that no planting be permitted after June 20 
for the year 1664. This proposal the 'irginia Assembly accepted and enacted 
into a law, but again Maryland refused to concur. 7 The objection arose chiefly from 
the fact that Virginia’s more moderate climate would give it the advantage of 
the stint if the prohibition were in effect after the same day in both colonies. The 
Virginians had, on several occasions, limited their production of tobacco 8 but they 
could not now, they insisted, reduce their crops without penalizing themselves in 
the export trade, 9 unless Maryland cooperated. All restrictions upon planting in 
Virginia were, therefore, rescinded in 1664 upon Maryland’s definite refusal to 
conform. 10 

The increasing surplus of tobacco in Virginia was especially disturbing to the 
established planter-exporters" there, and again Charles II was officially petitioned 12 
to place some restraint upon tobacco production. The consequent meetings in 
London of the representatives of the two tobacco colonies with the farmers of the 
customs and the colonial committee appointed by the Privy Council 13 produced a 
result highly unsatisfactory to the drginians, for the special committee reported 
to the Council (November 25, 1664) that any “Cessation, Stint or Limitation of 


■Quoted by Beer, ibid., pp. 118, 119. V. ante, 
p. 113, n. 2. 

2 Acts, i, n. 564. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 130, n 5, and v. Mac., p. 140. 

4 Acts, i, n. 566. Cf. ante, p. 113, n. 4. 

5 Nevertheless Gov. Berkeley and others associ¬ 
ated with Virginia or its interests again petitioned 
that this restraining order be issued. A counter¬ 
petition was thereupon filed by a considerable group 
of English traders to the tobacco colonies. ( C.S.P., 
Col., 1661-166S, pp. 106, 109, and cf. Beer, OCS, 
ii, p, 120, n. 2.) The government maintained its 
decision not to restrict the merchantmen. 

6 Bruce, i, p. 390. 

7 V. ante, p. 103, and ibid., n. 4. 

8 V. ante, p. 97, and notes 4 and 5 there; p. 102, 


n. 6; p. 103, notes 1 and 2. 

9 The imports of tobacco into England for the 
year ending Sept. 29, 1663, were officially recorded 
at 7,367,140 lbs. (Board of Trade Papers, 4, in the 
London Record Office, cited by Beer, OCS., i, p. 
40, n. 2.) 

10 Hening, II, pp. 209-210. 

11 There were two well-defined classes that were 
the chief producers of tobacco in Virginia, the large- 
scale planter employing labor with an attendant 
organization for marketing, etc., and the farmer- 
laborer who grew tobacco chiefly for himself or to 
sell for his immediate necessities. V. Gray, pp. 
21-22, and infra, pp. 142- 143 of this Introduction. 

12 Acts, 1, n. 627, and Bruce, i, pp. 391-392. 

13 Acts, 1, nos. 627 and 636. 
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planting Tobacco” in Virginia and Maryland would be prejudicial to both the 
planters and his majesty’s customs. As an alternative they proposed that if either 
of the two colonies would export hemp, pitch and tar of their own growth or manu¬ 
facture, such commodities would be permitted entry free of duty or the space of 
five years. 1 Lord Baltimore’s insistence 2 (at the meetings ordered by the Council) 
that the tobacco colonies were not in the parlous state indicated by the petitioners 
carried considerable weight with the committee, but the fear again expressed by 
the customs-farmers that the proposed restraint would reduce the government s 
revenue was the chief determining factor in their decision. 

When the second Dutch-English war 3 broke out, the stocks of tobacco ac¬ 
cumulated rapidly for part of its duration owing to reduced markets and the 
smaller number of visiting merchant ships. Because of the plague the tobacco 
fleet 4 did not call at the colonies, and the price of tobacco in Virginia and Maryland 
again fell to one penny the pound in 1 66 5 J In 1666 6 it was agreed between Mary¬ 
land and Virginia (joined by Carolina) 7 to abstain from planting tobacco or a 
year, commencing February i, 1667/ and Virginia seems to have enforced this 
law.* The Maryland regulation to this effect was voided by Lord altimore upon 
the complaint of the poorer planters in his colony, etc. 10 _ Thereupon rgmia again 
appealed to the home government, charging Baltimore with being an obstructor of 
the publique Good of those Collonies.”" In defense of his action Lord Baltimore 


1 Acts, i, n. 639. Cf. ante, p. II 3 > «• 4 - , 

2 Bruce, i, p. 392. As part of Lord Baltimore s 
proprietary revenue was derived rrom the tobacco 
export-duties, etc., any stint would have affected his 
income. (Jacobstein, p. 22; The Calvert Papers, 
Number One, Md. Hist. Soc. Fund-Publication, No. 
28, 1889, pp. 231, 245; C.S.P.,Col, 1681-1685, pp. 
211, 212, cited by Beer, OCS., ii, p. 168.) 

s 1664/5-1667. V. ante, p. 121, n. 8. 

4 During the earlier colonial period the colonists 
had been dependent upon itinerant merchantmen 
which visited their settlements only irregularly. By 
the middle of the third decade, however, English 
vessels to a considerable number were trading to 
the colonies (Beer, pp. 209, 235, 356, citing several 
sources, and n. n. 235 of this history). The Dutch, 
too, were, making frequent calls. The Navigation 
Acts greatly stimulated English shipping; and be¬ 
ginning about 1666, owing to the depredations of 
the Dutch, the larger part of the “smokers’ fleet 
came to the colonies under convoy. I here was no 
continuity in this practice, however, except during 
times of war or when pirates proved too menacing. 
The colonists objected to mass visits by the fleet, 
as the system promoted methods which tended to 
demoralize the market, stifle competition, etc. (Gray, 
pp. 13-14 and references in his notes 86-89.) 

5 Jacobstein (table), p. 23. In London the price 
rose from 4 ]Ad. to 8 d. per lb. (Harleian MSS., 
1238, Sec. 12, f. 20.) 

In Virginia the price of tobacco fluctuated be¬ 
tween "%&. and 3d. the lb. from 1649 to 1662. 
It was but id. the lb. at the latter date according 
to Gov. Berkeley (Beer, OCS., ii, p. 116, citing sev¬ 
eral authorities). V. Bruce, 1, p. 3 ® 9 > Beer, p. *i 7 . 


conclusion of 11. 4, and Beer, OCS., i, p. - 7 , n ■ 1 
(each referring to several official sources and others). 
Virginia tobacco brought 3 to 3F2 d. in London in 
1664 (Brock, table, p. 224), 

6 Acts, i, n. 733, and Hening, II, pp. 224-226. 
t V. ante, p. 108, n. 2. The majority of the settlers 
in Carolina had come from \ irginia, and continued 
there the agriculture of tobacco, with which they 
were most familiar. Chalmers states that the iNew 
England traders “who, in a great meafure, gov¬ 
erned the colony [Carolina] and directed the purfuits 
of the planter to their own advantage ...” sent 
the tobacco there produced first to New England 
“whence it was carried all over Europe ... (pp- 
534 . 558 , citing Carolina Papers, pp. 224-246). V. 
Beer, OCS., ii, pp. 194- - 95 - 

Tobacco from Carolina and other colonies was 
prohibited entry into Virginia by an Act (1679) 
except in payment of debts due. (Hening, 11 , pp- 
445-446.) The Act was renewed in 1705 and again 
in 1726 (ibid., Ill, pp- 253-254, and IV, pp. 175“ 
177), These Acts were disapproved by the Board 
of Trade and the Privy Council (1731) whereupon 
they were repealed (Nov. 25, I 73 1 )- (Acts, iii, 
n. 245.) 

8 Hening, II, p. 230. 

» Cf. ibid., p. 231. ^ 

10 Archives of Maryland, Proceedings of the Council, 
1656-1667 (Md. Hist. Soc., 1885), pp 560-561, and 
cf. Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province 
(1901), pp. 108 109, citing official sources. 

11 Col Office Records, i/zl, 133, cited by Beer, 
OCS., ii, p. 124, n. 3, and cf. C.S.P., Col., 1661- 

1668, pp. 474, 475 . S I 5 - 

12 V. supra, in text. 
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referred to the Council’s order of 1664, and after consultation with the farmers 
of the customs the Council again refused to uphold the Cessation Act. 1 

Despite their depressed economic state the body of planters in Virginia were 
unwilling or unable to forsake their wonted occupation. Thus, in 1666, Berkeley 
and the Virginia Council announced that a greater quantity of tobacco was under 
cultivation that year than could possibly be exported in three years. 2 A storm of 
unrivalled severity in 1667, which destroyed at least two-thirds of the crop in 
Virginia, 3 and the destruction by the Dutch of twenty vessels freighted with 
tobacco, 4 together temporarily advanced prices in the colony. Efforts were made 
by the planters’ representatives to continue the agreement of 1666 but mutual 
suspicions, jealousies, and the unwillingness of impoverished growers to cooperate 
each year prevented any unanimity of cessation. Added to the abundance of 
good tobacco 5 were large stocks of inferior leaf which were set aside as unfit for 
consumption abroad, but which were nevertheless offered by the growers in pay¬ 
ment of taxes, salaries of officials, etc. This “ trash,” which finally even the soldiers 
refused to accept as pay, 6 further increased the instability of the trade at its source. 

The history of Virginia for the initial decade of the Restoration period is 
almost entirely concerned with its efforts to limit the production of tobacco and to 
encourage other commodities for which a definite market existed in England. A 
iaw of 1656 7 required that all Virginian landholders plant ten mulberry trees for 
every hundred acres, and though repealed in 1659/ it was revived in 1661. 9 In 
the following year the Assembly held out tempting bounties to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of silk, of cloth from home-grown flax and the construction of ships in the 
colony. 10 The results of these legislative acts were such as to arouse the enthusiasm 
of Governor Berkeley and other officials of Virginia. 11 Though the tobacco crop 
of 1666 was excessive, the apparently successful establishment of other home in¬ 
dustries 12 influenced the Assembly to believe that the cultivation of silk, etc., was 
no longer in need of the state’s support. That body therefore again repealed the 
mandatory-industries laws. At the same time, in order to conserve the tobacco 
then being distributed as bounties (which came from the public stores) it with¬ 
drew its offers of premiums for silk, cloth and ships of home manufacture. 13 That 
this action of the Assembly was precipitant is clear from the fact that in 1669 14 it 


1 Acts, i, n. 733 

2 C.S.P., Col., 1661 -1668, July 13, 1666, p. 396. 

3 C.S.P., Col., 1661-1668, pp. 515-516, and Bruce, 
i, pp. 394 - 396 . 

4 C.S.P., Col., 1661-1668, p. 516. 

3 More than 9,000,000 lbs. of tobacco were im¬ 
ported into England for the year ending September 
29, 1669. (From the same source cited ante, p. 127, 
n. 9.) 

6 It was stated in a petition from Virginia that 
“soldiers will not serve for tobacco, because the 
merchants give them so little for it, as a year’s 
salary will hardly clothe them.” ( C.S.P., Col., 
1669-1674, July 16, 1673, p. 508.) 

7 Hening, I, p. 420. Similar attempts to diversify 
the colony’s agricultural life had been made since 
1619. V. ante, p. 96 and n. 7 there, and cf. Hening, 
I, p. 126, §18. 

8 It was stated at the time that this law “seemes 


rather troublesome and burthensome then any waies 
advantageous.” (Hening, I, p. 520.) V. Bruce, i, 
pp. 240-241, 368-369, 396-397- 

9 Hening, II, p. 30, and cf. ibid., p. 191. 

10 Hening, II, pp. 120-121. 

11 Beer, OCS., ii, pp. 125-127, and Bruce, i, pp. 
397#. both referring to several official sources. 

12 In 1666 Virginia planned to make a gift of 300 
lbs. of silk of colonial production to Charles II, 
but by the time (1668) these “’first frmtes of their 
labours in that kind’” were actually sent, the “in¬ 
fant industry already showed alarming signs of pre¬ 
mature extinction.” (Beer, OCS., ii, p. 127 and n. 
3 there, citing several sources.) 

13 Bruce, i, pp. 398-399, and Hening, II, p. 241. 
Cf. f'a. Mag., XVII, pp. 227, 228, cited by Beer, 
OCS., ii, p. 127, n. 2. 

14 Hening, II, p, 272. The bounty was regarded 
as very generous, being 50 lbs. of tobacco for each 
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revived the bounties on silk as the only means of renewing the rapidly declining 
industry. But all attempts to diversify the industrial life of the colony ended in 
failure, despite the serious efforts of Governor Berkeley 1 and other officials in this 
regard. When their experiments with other articles of commerce were not immedi¬ 
ately profitable, the Virginia planters stubbornly fell back upon their most familiar 
husbandry. 

In 1680 2 Virginia was once more in the throes of one of its periodic crises 3 
owing to its hugely overstocked staple market. 1 he Assembly in that year again 
implored the king to order a cessation of tobacco-planting, 4 and though the govern¬ 
ment rejected this plea, too, 5 as it had done twice before, it was nevertheless re¬ 
newed by the Virginia Council and Burgesses in 1681. 6 Plans for reducing tobacco 
production were proposed in the colonies in these years and in 1682 7 as well, but, 
as usual, failed annually to be put into operation. The Governor of V irginia, Lord 
Culpeper, stated that “. . . that which is more to us than all other things put to¬ 
gether, and will be the speedy and certain ruin of the colony, is the low price of 
tobacco. The thing is so fatal and desperate that there is no remedy; the market 
is overstocked and every crop overstocks it more. It is commonly said that there 
is tobacco enough now in London to last all England for five years; too much 


lb. of silk produced. Laws obliging landholders to 
cultivate flax, hemp and other staple commodities 
continued to appear on the statute books of 'ir¬ 
ginia, fall into desuetude, and be revived. V. Hen- 
ing, II, p. 306 (1673), pp. 503 -506 (1682), et passim. 

1 In his replies to the lords of the committee of 
colonies (1671) Gov. Berkeley inferentially admitted 
Virginia’s failure to produce merchandise other than 
tobacco although he expressed some optimism, say¬ 
ing (inter alia ) “Commodities of the growth of this 
country, we never had any, till of late, but tobacco; 
which yet is confiderable, and yields his majefty a 
great revenue. But of late we have begun to make 
lilk; and fo many mulberry-trees are planted, that, 
if we had fkilful men from Naples or Sicily to teach 
us the art of making it, in lefs than half an age we 
fhould make as much filk, in a year, as England did 
yearly expend three-fcoie years fince; but now we 
hear it is grown to a greater excefs, and of more 
common and vulgar ufage. 

“ Englifn flaps, near eighty, come out of England 
and Ireland every year for tobacco; fome few New- 
England ketches; but of our own we never yet had 
more than two at a time, and thofe not more than 
twenty tons burden.” (Chalmers, pp 326-327, 
quoting the Virginia Papers, 75B, p. 4; v. C.S.P., 
Col., 1669-1674, June 20, 1671.) 

2 When the new governor, Lord Culpeper, arrived 
in Virginia, May, 1680, “ ‘he found the country in 
peace, all things in good order; except the low price 
of its llaple,’ which bade fair to defolate the colony. ’ 
(Chalmers, p. 340, quoting Virginia Ent. 2v. 379- 
385, 0. C.S.P., Col., 1677-1680, June, 1680) 

3 In the preceding decade the tobacco prices had 
been intermittently high but they dropped espe¬ 
cially in the years following large crop yields. 

Owing to the seventy of the weather in 1675 and 
1676 tobacco crops (as well as corn) were meagre 


and of inferior quality. Prices rose as a conse¬ 
quence; in 1676 tobacco brought I5.r. the cwt. in 
Virginia. (C.S.P., Dom., 1675-1676, pp. 5, 81, 85 
etc.; ibid., 1676-1677, pp. 74, 216, cited by Beer, 
DCS., ii, p. 145, n. 3.) This induced increased cul¬ 
tivation of this staple, and the amount produced in 
Virginia in 1679 was stated to equal that of three 
normal years, while in Maryland it was the greatest 
known. (The Calvert Papers, Number One — op. cit. 
ante, p. 128, n. 2—p. 319.) Cf. C.S.P., Col., 1677- 
1680, pp. 568, 569 

4 Fa. Mag., XIV, pp. 369-371, cited by Beer, 
OCS ii, p. 149, «. 2. 

5 The Treasury having referred this matter to the 
commissioners of the customs for consideration, the 
latter reported, early in 1681, that while the pro¬ 
posal “might be of advantage to the wealthier men 
in Virginia, and still more to the merchants who are 
engrossers here and have large stocks on their hands,” 
it could hardly appeal to the indigent planters. I he 
English customs derived an average of £100,000 
from tobacco alone for the preceding years; a year’s 
cessation would, therefore, considerably reduce this 
revenue. Such a step would also enforce idleness 
upon the carrying trade and, as most markets were 
then being supplied by Virginian tobacco, if there 
should be a suspension of planting “the Spaniards, 
Dutch, and French may grow a greater quantity in 
their plantations and take the trade from us, to say 
nothing of the stimulus that would be given to the 
production of tobacco in England.” ( C.S.P ., Co/., 
1677-1680, p. 637, and 1681-1685, p. 2, cited by 
Beer, OCS., ii, p. 150.) 

6 C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, p. 94, and cf. ibid., pp. 
47, 48, cited by Beer, OCS., ii, p. 151. 

? C.S.P., Col., 1677-1680, July 9, 1680, p. 569; 
1681-1685, July 26, 1681, p. 94; ibid.. Mar. 26, 
1682, p. 212. 
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plenty would make gold itself a drug. Our thriving is our undoing, and our pur¬ 
chase of negroes, by increasing the supply of tobacco, has greatly contributed 
thereto.” 1 

At last driven to impatient despair by their apparently hopeless situation, 2 
and determined to force the attention of the authorities upon their distress, the 
more aggressive planters, chiefly in the counties of Gloucester and New Kent, 3 
decided (1682) upon radical measures as a way out of the economic impasse. 
Having agreed among themselves to destroy their growing crops and having put 
this plan promptly into execution, 4 they proceeded to trample down the tobacco 
of those neighbors who had refused to join them. 5 The tobacco-cutting riots spread 
to the adjoining districts, and a considerable quantity was destroyed 6 before the 
militia interceded. Several of the participants were executed, and in 1684 the 
Assembly made the “treasonable act” of destroying tobacco punishable by death. 7 
The severity of this law acted as a sufficient deterrent for there seems to have been 
no recurrence of these violent attempts on the part of the Virginians to overcome 
their “inveterate evil.” 

It was characteristic of the fluctuating tendency of the tobacco market that 
by the beginning of the next year (1683) the price had increased and the industry 
was once again remunerative. 8 The quantity of tobacco destroyed during the 
minor rebellion of 1682 must have been a factor in the upward trend of the market, 
and it may have been that the echo of the riots struck a disturbing note in London 
which made the merchants there more eager purchasers. In any event, though 
the tobacco planters themselves admitted that their steady application to their 
usual husbandry “exhausted man, soil, and beast,” 9 they had obviously learned 
nothing from their recent experiences. The greatest crop ever known in the colony 
was under cultivation in 1683.“ A prominent Virginian, Nicholas Spencer, 11 ex¬ 
pressed the opinion of the more thoughtful colonists when he wrote that the in¬ 
creased value of tobacco had “quieted the minds of our unthrifty inhabitants, 
who cannot be persuaded to undertake some new industry, but prefer to live mis¬ 
erably by tobacco. ’he pleasing thought of a cessation of planting they have for 


1 C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, Dec. 12, 1681, p. 156. 
In the following year Lord Baltimore wrote that “ It 
is certainly thought, unless some expedient can be 
found to raise the price of tobacco, ruin is well-nigh 
certain” {ibid.. Mar. 26, 1682, p. 212). 

2 In London, concern was expressed (1681) that 
the poverty of the colony would induce an uprising. 
(Bruce, i, p. 404, citing official sources.) 

3 C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, pp. 228, 229 (and cf. 
pp. 231-233). There had been occasional outbreaks 
of similar nature on an incipient scale in 1680 (v. 
C.S.P ., Col., 1677-1680, pp. 587, 588). The refer¬ 
ences are cited by Beer, OCS., ii, p. 153, n. 2. V. 
too, Bruce, i, p. 403, who includes Middlesex county. 

4 Acts, ii, nos. 79, 80, and 84; C.S.P., Col., 1681— 

1685, pp. 566, 567, and 612-613; Chalmers, p. 344; 
and Beer, OCS., ii, p. 153, s Bruce, i, p. 405. 

6 Ibid., pp. 405-406. The varying estimates of 
the amount ruined range from six or seven to ten 
thousand hogsheads. The lesser figures were sup¬ 
plied by Lord Baltimore, May 31, 1682, by which 


time the colonial government had practically sup¬ 
pressed the movement, though sympathizers con¬ 
tinued to destroy large amounts of tobacco at night 
for a brief further period. C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, 
pp. 241, 275, 276 (and cf. ibid., p. 424), cited by 
Beer, OCS., ii, p. 153, n. 4; Bruce, i, p. 406, and 
references in n. 3 there. 

7 Hening, III, pp. 10-12. 

8 Bruce, i, p. 407, Beer, OCS., ii, p. 154. 

9 This sentiment was frequently expressed at this 
period and continued to be voiced even in the latter 
part of the XVIIIth century— v. n. 928 [U I b ]. 

10 Bruce, i, p. 407; Beer, OCS., ii, p. 154. The 
Virginia Council in this year again proposed to for¬ 
bid tobacco-planting (this time after June 24— v. 
ante, p. 126, n. 7) and petitioned the king to enforce 
a similar regulation upon Maryland and Carolina. 
(Elening, II, pp. 561-563, cited by Beer, OCS, ii, 
p. 158, n. 1.) I he law was not enacted, however, 
before 1686 (v. infra, p. 132, and n. 7 there). 

11 Then Secretary of Virginia. 
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the present laid aside, but when the market is again cloyed with tobacco (as it 
probably will be in two years’ time, for never was greater promise of a crop than 
this spring), then they will cry out again for a cessation, which, if granted, would 
only serve to enrich some few and make the generality far more miserable. 3 ' 
my observation I cannot persuade myself that either a cessation or a stmt in the 
number of plants will effect what is intended. The work must do itself; the crop 
must grow to such vast quantities that no one will come to fetch it, and then the 

law of necessity will force them to new industries.” 1 

But for more than seventy years each governor of \ irginia, upon setting out 
from England, had been ordered to encourage the production of commodities other 
than tobacco in the colony, and the legislative body there had furthered these plans 
to diversify the industrial life of Virginia. All such efforts had .ailed, for irginia 
had remained almost entirely concerned with its one staple, tobacco.. By 1685 
the home government had clearly accepted this fact, for in the instructions given 
the new governor, Lord Howard of Effingham, the usual clause was conspicuously 
absent, and thereafter the government refrained from any further efforts to divert 
the tobacco colonies from their staple. 2 The great revenue already derived from 
the imports of this product 3 was about to be increased by the new duties of 1685, 4 
and this was sufficient reason for the confirmation of a policy implied by the gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude since 1662. 5 

The harvests of 1685 and 1686 being abundant, 6 the Assembly, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, enacted (1686) that no tobacco be planted.after June 30 m any 
year. 7 It was hoped that this Act would prevent overproduction in 1687 and there¬ 
after. Lord Howard having hesitatingly assented to this measure, 8 it was sent to 
London for approval, where the commissioners of the customs (to whom the gov¬ 
ernment now regularly turned in such matters) opposed it. "heir arguments wei 
along familiar lines, but in addition they objected to it because of the greatness 
of the new impost on tobacco . . .” 9 But as the Virginia Assembly was convinced 
that this measure was logically based on conditions peculiar to the colony, it re¬ 
fused to rescind the law. 10 


1 To Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secretary of State, 
March 25, 1683. (C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, pp 410, 
411, cited by Beer, OCS., ii, pp. 154 -I 55 ■) Loiu 
Culpeper held the same views (L.S.P., Col., ibid., 
pp. 496-499, and Fa. Mag., Ill, pp. 225-238, cited 
by Beer, ibid., p. 155, n. r). 

2 Bruce, i, pp. 407-409. 

3 V. the figure given ante, p. 130, n. 5. 

4 V . ante, p. 108, conclusion of n. 5. 
s F. ante, pp. 126-127. 

6 The tobacco crop of 1684 was less than had >een 
expected owing to the unusually heavy rainfalls. 
(C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, pp. 665, 669.) V. ibid., 
1685-1688, p 168, and Beer, OCS., ii, p. i57 -I S8- 
v Hemng, III, p. 35 - c f- anU > P- J 3 H »• IO - The 
exportation of stalks alone was also prohibiten in 
this year (ibid.). V. infra, p. 13S an< ^ n • 3 - 

a C S.P., Col., 1685-1688, pp. 3 I 3 i 324. ci ted by 
Beer, OCS., 11, p. 15k n. 2. 

s 1685— v. ante, p. 108, conclusion of n. 5. The 
quotation occurs in Beer, OCS., 11, p. 15k citing 
C.S.P., Col., 1685-1688, p. 391- 


10 Ibid., citing the same source, pp. 539 > 547 — 549 - 
Although there appears to be no further Virginia 
legislation ordering stinting (or any iorm of it; in 
Hemng, Gray (p. 28 and notes 141, 142) adduces 
evidence which indicates that such regulations were 
occasionally in force at the latter part of the XVIIth 
century and the first quarter of the next century. 

The Maryland Assembly attempted to pass a 
stinting Act in 1726 (and again in 1727) but such 
legislation was opposed by the Council or the Pro- 
prietor until the outbreak of tobacco-cutting riots, 
owing to the distress occasioned by over-production. 
This led to the stinting Act of 1730 which was in 
effect only two years, but the currency Act of 1733 
required that 150 pounds per taxable be destroyed 
for the two succeeding years. (Gray, p. 29, and 
references cited in notes 143—147 inclusive ) 

In many of the acts passed in both tobacco col¬ 
onies the idea of stinting was inherent, as these 
regulations prohibited the export or vending of in¬ 
ferior tobaccos, the gathering of suckers or sec¬ 
onds,” etc., etc. 
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By 1690 the price of tobacco in Virginia had risen to twopence the pound 1 and 
the trade in this commodity entered into a period of comparative stability for a 
little more than a decade. Virginia appeared to be in an unusually prosperous 
state. 2 The upward trend in the value of its staple 3 and the maintenance of the 
higher levels during these years were undoubtedly due to several externa] factors. 
Chief among these were the steadily expanding markets in the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, etc., the practical elimination of Spanish competition in England, 4 the 
suppression of tobacco-planting in the mother country 5 and the development of 
new foreign markets, such as Russia. 6 

Russia had long been eagerly looked upon by the planters of irginia and 
Maryland as a great potential purchaser. In 1681 Lord Culpeper had suggested 
that the “free importation (of tobacco) into Russia would revive our drooping 
spirits, for we want nothing but a vent.” 7 The Commissioner of Trade 8 was pre¬ 
sented with a petition to the king, signed by the inhabitants of and traders to the 
plantations of Virginia and Maryland, 1697, urging that he use his influence to 
have the prohibitions against tobacco in Russia 9 revoked and its importation per¬ 
mitted. 10 The king acted upon the plea in the course of a meeting with the czar 
at Utrecht, and as a result the requests were granted. Various privileges were 
thereupon awarded to English contractors, 11 non-members of the monopolistic 
Russia Company. 12 This new outlet did not, however, prove to be so successful a 
stimulant to the colonial commerce as had been hoped, because of the manner in 
which the concessionaires handled the trade to Russia. 13 Their operations aroused 


1 Jacobstein (Table), p. 23, and v. Bruce, ii, p. 
247, n. 5. 

2 Fa. Mag., II, p. 137, cited by Beer, OCS., ii, 
p. 159, n. 1; Bruce, i, p. 409, referring to official 
sources; and Gray, p. 4, n. 27. 

Objections to the colony’s dependence upon a 
commercially uncertain staple continued to be 
voiced however. F. Bruce, i, pp. 458-459. 

3 During this period the average price of tobacco 
was from 1-1 fid. to 2 d. the lb. (Byrd, Essay — op. 
cit. ante, p. 121, n. 5—p. 141; Bruce, 1, p. 457, ii, 
p. 247, n. 5). 

3 F. ante, p. 109, and conclusion of n. 1 there. 

3 F. ante, p. 118. 

6 The Dutch were then the chief European traders 
to Russia and supplied whatever tobacco could be 
sold, despite the secular and ecclesiastical prohibi¬ 
tions (zi. ante, p. 75, and n. 14) against its use there. 
Cf. n. 428. 

1 C.S.P., Col., 1681-1685, p. 156, Dec. 12, 1681. 

8 William Blathwayt, Commissioner from 1696 to 
1706. 

' V. ante, p. 75, and notes 9-14 there. 

10 Hist. MSS. Comm., MSS of Marquis of Bath, 
Vol. Ill ( Prior Papers), p. 149 (cf. ibid., pp. 148- 
151, 155, 157, 161, 181-182); C.S.P., Col., 1696- 
1697, P- 576, Aug. 10, 1697; Mac., pp. 172, 174 175; 
and Bruce, i, p. 404. 

11 A joint-stock company of 70 individuals was 
formed in 1698, who lent the czar £12,000, for the 
monopoly of importing tobacco into Russia. (Scott, 
The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and 
Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720, 1910-1912, vol. 


ii, p. 162.) Additional expenses brought the total 
sum invested in this project to £13,000 (v. The Case 
of the Contractors with the C’zar of Moscovy, for the 
Sole Importation of Tobacco into his Dominions, c. 
1700). 

12 For accounts of the dispute which arose between 
these contractors and the Company (also called the 
Muscovy Co. and the Muscovia Co.) v. n. 439, Scott 
(ut sup. n. 11), vol. ii, pp. 162 j}., and The Case of 
the Contractors (ut sup). 

13 Skilled workmen had been sent to Russia by the 
contractors to manufacture the leaf tobacco which 
had not found a ready market, “the Muscovites 
being now desirous of rowl’d tobacco.” ( Journal of 
the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1704- 
1708/9, London, 1920, p. 133.) Tobacco was al¬ 
ready being grown in Russia. In an attempt to 
eliminate this domestic competition there had been 
a clause inserted in the contract “whereby the Czar 
agreed to destroy the Circassia tobacco.” The con¬ 
cessionaires stated, however, that “he pretended he 
needed it and durst not destroy it but promised it 
would be used only in their own country.” (Ibid., 
p. 136.) Nevertheless the contractors themselves 
used Circassia tobacco to mix with the colonial leaf, 
which had grown old and tough (ibid., p. 134). 

A second related group of contractors agreed (c 
1705) to send “as many Persons Skilled in the Spin¬ 
ning and Rowling of Tobacco as the Czar should 
require together with the Instruments Engines Ma¬ 
terials and Liquors Comonly used in that work, to 
be Employed not only for the Manufactureing of 
English Tobacco thus Imported, but even for the 
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the protests of the colonial exporters who petitioned to have the trade thrown 
open to the English generally. The contractors seem to have been repeatedly suc¬ 
cessful in delaying such action; 1 and the Virginia and Maryland merchants expressed 
the fear that unless such relief were granted, the existing conditions would result 
in “a total disuse of [their] tobacco in Muscovy, Sweden [etc.], those countries 
being now chiefly supplied with tobacco of foreign growth,” 2 

Increasing production in the Anglo-American tobacco colonies operated against 
the gains the trade had made and confirmed its instability. That this commerce 
was still extremely sensitive to conditions in the world market was soon painfully 
evident. Shortly after the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession 3 the 
tobacco colonies entered into a period of economic depression which became the 
most desperate in their history. The conflict of European powers soon shut most 
of the Continental markets except Holland, which was a heavy purchaser of the 
bright leaf grades of Orinoco. 4 The production of other popular varieties of to¬ 
bacco had been greatly stimulated by the good prices prevailing prior to the out¬ 
break of the war and the export market was quickly unbalanced. 5 Furthermore 
“the improvement in quality and quantity of tobacco in Holland and Germany 
[being] very destructive to their trade,” 6 the merchants begged leave to export 
tobacco to France in neutral ships. 7 Although this request was granted, 8 and the 
home government attempted to broaden the European market for this colonial 
commodity, 9 by 1710 the depression had reached such a point that the value of 
tobacco exports was stated to be insufficient to provide material for clothing the 
colonial growers, 10 The end of the war brought temporary relief, but overproduc- 


Tobacco of the Growth of Circassia, a large Province 
appertaining to that Prince ...” {Acts, ii, n. 971, 
p. 488.) The colonial tobacco merchants objected 
to the revelation of trade secrets and to the use of 
Russian domestic tobacco and presented a memorial 
in this regard. After a hearing the Privy Council 
advised the Queen to recall the workmen and order 
the destruction of the machinery lest their operations 
have “the most pernitious consequence to the Trade 
of Your Majestys Subjects and the Welfare of your 
Plantations . . (ibid.). Cf. C.S.P., Col., 1706- 
1708, p. 58, No. 131, Feb , 1706. 

1 C.S.P., Col., 1706-1708, p. 58, and cf. p. 64, 
No. 156, and p. 101, No. 237, pp. 122 and 123, 
Apr. 1706, p. 476, June, 1707, pp. 494 and 496, 
July, 1707. 

Despite the official references cited in the preced¬ 
ing notes and the entry in Acts (ii, n. 971) under 
date May 31, 1705, which makes mention of the 
English contract “for the Importation of other 
quantitys of Tobacco” as having been “very lately 
made,” Laufer {Europe, pp. 60-61) states that the 
privilege of importation into Siberia, guaranteed to 
the English by the czar, was abrogated in 1705 and 
that thereafter English tobacco was prohibited in 
Russia. His statement is repeated by Mac. (p. 177), 
and probably elsewhere, but we have found no evi¬ 
dence to substantiate it. 

2 C.S.P., Col., 1706-1708, p. 494. 

s 1701-1713/14. 

-1 C.S.P, Col., 1704-1705, p. 143. The poorer 


quality of brown Orinoco was in demand in the 
Baltic States {ibid.). 

s C.S.P., Col., 1704-1705, pp. 142, 738, 741; ibid., 
1706-1708, pp. 98, 215; ibid., 1708-170P, p. 182; 
1710-1711, PP- 2 38, 25° (cited by Gray, p. 5, and 
notes 31-34 and 36 there); and v. the “Representa¬ 
tion” of the Virginia Council to the Lords of i rade, 
etc., in Byrd {op. cit. ante, p. 104, n. 10), Vol. II, pp. 
206-210. 

6 Journal of Comm, for Trade {ut sup., p. 133, n. 
13), p. 372, June 6, 1707. The Dutch, by this time, 
had developed the manufacture of tobacco on a large 
scale and during the war supplied the French mo¬ 
nopolists with an inferior blended grade. 

As a result of the war, cultivation increased in the 
Netherlands and the industry developed in parts of 
Germany and Hungary. By 1706, 67,000,000 lbs. 
were being grown in these countries. {C.S.P., Col., 
1706-1708, pp. 494 495; cf. ibid., pp. 58, 98-99-) 

7 Journal of Comm, for Trade {ut sup., p. 133, n. 
I3)» P- 372. 

8 Acts, ii, n. 1044, pp. 536-537- 

9 In 1708, the Board of Trade urged the Secre¬ 
taries of State to have the English ambassadors in 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Muscovy make “ proper 
applications for the encouragement of the tobacco 
trade” {v. Acts, ii, n. 1044). 

10 Report of Gov. Spotswood, Mar. 6, 1711, to the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade, in London {Coll, of 
Fa. Hist. Soc., New Series, Vol. I, 1882, p. 57). 
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tion forced the nominal price of tobacco, by 1722, to pence the pound, 1 and there 
soon followed another economic decline which lasted for ten years. The planters 
had attempted to reduce the quantities exported by sending out only stripped 
tobacco, but the practise was prohibited by a Parliamentary Act in 1723 2 as it 
resulted in diminished customs revenue. The importation into England separately 
of stalks or stems (largely employed in the manufacture of snuff - ) was also pro¬ 
hibited in 1726. 3 The former Act had aroused great protest in the tobacco colonies 
and John Randolph was chosen to go to England to work for its repeal. 4 In 1729, 
after the petition of the Council and Burgesses of Virginia (joined with the mer¬ 
chants of London, Bristol and Liverpool) to permit the entry of stripped tobacco 
was acceded to, 5 the trade received great encouragement and slowly began to 
revive. Not until the early years of the fourth decade, however, did prices again 
approximate the levels of the last years of the XVIIth century, though there was 
a steady rise in the quantities exported. 6 

During the depression of the 20’s and early 30's a serious attempt was made 
to organize and standardize the foreign trade. 7 In an effort to combat the practices 
of the French monopolists 8 which seriously operated to their disadvantage, all the 
London merchants (twenty-nine firms) signed articles of cooperation and set min¬ 
imum prices on different grades of tobacco. The plan of this organization was 
defeated by internal disputes based on charges that several individuals had engaged 
in surreptitious dealings with the French concessionaires, 9 but about a decade later 
it was renewed in another form by a new group of merchants.” This proposal 
(1737) was determinedly opposed by the colonial interests and was abandoned. 
There seem to have been no further attempts at concerted action among the Eng¬ 
lish tobacco importers to oppose the unfair practises charged against foreign pur¬ 
chasers and competitors. 

While the London merchants sought effective means to compete with the 


1 Jacobstein (Table), p. 23. 

2 N. 534. 

312 Geo. I, c. 28, §13. Cf. Acts, iii, n. no; n. 654 
of this history; and ante, p. 132, n. 7. 

4 V. Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia 
1727-1740, 1910, p. 49, and cf. ibid., p. xvni. 

5 Commons Journal, XXI, pp. 232-233, Feb. 21, 
1729, and n. 659 of this history. 

4 V. infra, p. 13 7, n. 8. 

7 The conditions which led to this attempt and 
the organization effected is related in A Juil and 
Impartial Account of the Transactions of the Mer¬ 
chants in London, For the Advancement of the Price 
of Tobacco. About the latter End of the Year 1727, 
and Beginning of 1728, by Henry Darnall, Annapolis, 
1728. (Copy in John Carter Brown Library.) 

I he London merchants had on several previous 
occasions come together for the purpose of improv¬ 
ing trade conditions and had, for some time, charged 
3 d. on each hogshead. This tax was to be used 
jointly for the expenses of the Parliamentary lobby 
of the tobacco interests, etc. (Darnall, p. 4, and cf. 
ibid p. 47.) The colonial shippers, who seem to 
have assented to this charge, expected considerable 
benefits from the lobby, but were regularly disap¬ 
pointed. V., too, for further details, the Maryland 


Gazette (Annapolis), current issues, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 
1728/9, to June 17-24, 1729. Gray (p. 25) provides 
a summary of Darnall’s pamphlet. 

8 A member of the London organization indicated 
the subversive methods employed by the French 
monopolists. They not only forced down the price 
by provoking competition among the English mer¬ 
chants themselves but unloaded large quantities on 
the Dutch market below cost in order to demoralize 
prices. The reduced value was then used by the 
French as a basis for subsequent purchases in the 
English market. France bought at least 20,000 hogs¬ 
heads from the English and while the monopolists 
lost about £2000 by their Dutch transactions they 
saved nearly £50,000 on the tobacco bought for 
sale in France (Darnall, op. cit. sup., pp. 42-43). 
Cf. n. 810. 

9 V. the Maryland Gazette, issue of Mar. 11-18, 
1728/9, el feq. 

10 This plan is given in A Memorial Relating to the 
Tobacco-Trade offer’d to the Consideration of the 
Planters of Virginia and. Maryland (Signed at the end 
Daniel MacKercher), Williamsburg, 1737. (Copy 
in John Carter Brown Library.) V. the Virginia 
Gazette (Williamsburg), Aug. 5-12, 1737, Apr. 7-14, 
14-21, 1738, for a full discussion of the subject. 
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Continental trade and to circumvent unscrupulous foreign dealers,' the pi i - 
exporters in the colonies continued to object to the commercial practises of me 
English wholesalers under the prevailing consignment system. Complaints which 
had been voiced on various grounds over the period of a century became more 
insistent during the depression which began about 1725- M°st of the planters 
were seriously in debt to the English merchants chiefly through their purchases of 
essential English goods, carrying and commission fees, etc. all of whichwere 
charged against the proceeds of the tobacco consigned to the merchant. As .rated 
in The Case of the Planters , 1733d not only was the exporter required to assume a 
important risks (reduction in value, transportation charges duties, mar «*ing cos , , 
etc ) 3 but under the arrangements imposed by the merchants he also had ( n - 
sence) to underwrite whatever credit the English wholesaler gave to his retail 
clients. In the event of a bankruptcy of such a retailer the debt^ the colomal 
exporter to the merchant handling his account would be increased ^ ht “ 
Nineteen Pounds a Hogfhead, befides lofmg the net Produce ... he lengthy 
credits (sometimes foi two years) undoubtedly tended to increase the instability 
of the market. Furthermore there was a suspicion, probably Justified, that many 
merchants falsified their accounts and manipulated sales to their advantage. 

Unable to combat the powerful merchant clique in London under the con¬ 
signment system, the colonial planter began to make his purchases of necessary 
goods from others rather than from his English factors Those planters who had 
migrated to new fields far removed from the tidewater lands found it decidedlyjj 
their advantage to sell their tobacco outright. This method of merchandising de¬ 
veloped rapidly , 6 encouraged as it was by aggressive outport traders. Among iese 


1 V. ante, p. 109 and 11, 6 there. 

2 N. 673. 

3 MacKercher (op. cit. ante, p. 135 . n - 10) provides 
an account of a sale of a hogshead of tobacco in Lon¬ 
don which illustrates the typical charges: 


English duties on 1 hogshead, 762 £ s. d. 

lbs. at the Custom house, 732 lbs. 
net when sold. .... . • ^ ^ 

Freight.. 1 *5 0 

Maryland export duty .. 0 2 9 

Primage and petty charges. 0 2 1 

Entry inwards, etc. . • 0 

Entry outwards, etc.■ • * - 0 20 

Cooperage.- • . • 0 2 0 

Porterage, etc. . . .. 0 1 ^ 

Warehouse rent .■•••■ • - 0 3 b 

Brokerage. .. 0 20 

Postage of letters. - • • 0 10 

Drafts (4 lbs. of tobacco) ... ... 0 0 9 

Loss of weight (allowing 14 lbs for 
natural loss on shipboard) 44 lbs. 
of tobacco ....... 0 ® 

Commission of 2 }4 per cent on duties 

equally as on the selling price . . 0120 


£20 10 % 

Similar examples occur in n. 673. 

< N. 673 (p. 10 of the original work). In his re¬ 
view of this subject, Burke (n. 801) remarked 


that “ any failure in the fale of [the planters’] goods, 
brings them heavily in debt to the merchants of 
London, who get mortgages on their eftates, which 
are confumed to the bone, with the canker of an 
eight per cent ufury." Cf. n. 845. 

5 Gray, p. 17. ( V . Hid., pp. 15-19. f° r a summary 
of the conditions then existing in the trade.) Dis¬ 
trust of the merchants found expression in several 
tracts, of which the burlesque poem, Sotweed P.edi- 
vivus. Or the Planters Looking-Glass . . Calculated 

for the Meridian of Maryland, by E, C[ook]., An¬ 
napolis, 1730, is often referred to. (I here is a copy 
in the John Carter Brown Library.) 

#The “specialists” in the finer grade of tobacco 
(who could control the English merchants to a much 
greater degree than the planter of ordinary varie¬ 
ties), however, maintained the system of consign¬ 
ment shipments. (“ Some Letters of William Bever¬ 
ley^’ 1737, in William and Mary College Quarterly, 
1895, III, pp- 223 -224 ) The consignment system 
also developed a class of merchant-planters who were 
often agents or factors for important English firms, 
as well as wholesalers, storekeepers or traders m 
their own right. (Gray, pp. 19-21 and notes II2 ~ 
116 inclusive.) , 

Tliat the manufacture of tobacco was practised 
by the better equipped planters is shown by Byrd's 
account of Major Woodford’s operations m this 
field, 1732. (“A Progress to the Mines”—in op. cit. 
ante, p. 104, n. IO—pp. 76-77.) 
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purchasers the Scotch soon took a leading place 1 and after the middle of the XVIIIth 
century so dominated this trade that a leading merchant wrote, “the spirit of con¬ 
signing is broke ... ye Scotch are become ye engrossers.” 2 At the close of the 
colonial period only a quarter of the tobacco exported to England was shipped on 
consignment. 3 

The condition of the trade at the source remained fairly satisfactory after the 
first half of the XVIIIth century except for the depression beginning 1760—1761. 4 
Essential cereals were becoming an increasingly important factor in the export 
trade, 5 and several southern colonies were devoting a large part of their energies 
to the production of indigo and silk. 0 Sugar had become the great staple export of 
several colonies which had previously competed with Virginia and Maryland for a 
part of the tobacco trade. 7 I he volume of tobacco exports showed a steady rise 8 
despite the decrease in per capita consumption occasioned by the popular habit of 
snuffing. 9 

While the old rivalry was still maintained between many of the planters of 
V irginia and Maryland, it had become less intense partly because the several grades 
and varieties produced in these two colonies supplied different markets 10 and partly 
because the agricultural and industrial life of these colonies was becoming more 
diversified. The problem of market surplus remained an ever-present menace but 
during the remainder of the colonial period it became acute only in the seventh 
decade. The export trade in this commodity was by now so important that during 
the War of the Austrian Succession” and the Seven Years’ War 12 England and 
France, though belligerents, informally arranged to exempt vessels freighted with 
tobacco from seizure. 13 In consequence there was no repetition, until almost the 
close of the second conflict, of the depression which had affected the colonies so 


1 V. ante, p. 122, p. 123 and n. 3 there. 

2 “Letters of Roger Atkinson,” 1769, in Va. Mag., 
XV, p. 346. V. Gray, p 19, and notes. 

3 Mair, Bookkeeping Modernized (3d ed., 1784), Ch. 
VII, reprinted in William and Mary College Quar¬ 
terly, 1905, XIV, pp. 87/. 

4 Gray, p. 7, and references cited in n. 45 there. 

s V. n. 928 [U 1 L ]. 

6 Bishop (op. cit. ante, p. 97, n. 6), pp. 348 ff. 

7 V. ante, p. ro8, n. 4, and cf. n. 884 [Vol. I, Cc 3 a ]. 

8 Many contemporaneous accounts attest the in¬ 
crease in colonial exports, and Jefferson (n. 928) 
stated that in 1758 there were sent out 70,000 hogs¬ 
heads “which was the greateft quantity ever pro¬ 
duced in this country in one year.” 

The Virginia law, 1748 (n. 784 [sB, a !), required 
that each transfer hogshead contain at least 950 lbs. 
In 1769 the capacity of these hogsheads was fixed 
at 1000 lbs. (Henmg, VIII, p. 325.) The hogsheads 
were frequently much larger, sometimes containing 
as much as 1,800 lbs. (Mair— op. cit. sup. n. 3—in 
Quarterly, XIV, p. 90; and v. Brock, p. 222, note 
“r.”) Several contemporary authorities (nos. 801 
[PM, 84s [Lf], 864 [Vol. VI, XV], 959 [Vol. Ill, 
Lli a-b ]) give various figures for the net contents, 
the amounts ranging from 800 to 952 lbs. Rive 
(p. 62), in relation to figures for 1770, remarks that 
each hogshead contained only 750 lbs. But as Jef¬ 


ferson (n. 928) specifically stated [Ui a ] that the 
hogsheads held 1000 lbs., the amount exported in 
1758 must have been 70,000,000 lbs. V. Bruce, i, 
pp. 442-443, and Brock, p. 219, note “g.” For the 
Act of the Maryland Assembly requiring larger hogs¬ 
heads in the colony than legally stipulated in Vir¬ 
ginia and its annulment by Queen Anne, etc., see 
Acts, ii, nos. 1056, 1130, and Gray, p. 31, with his 
notes 159-161. 

In the record of tobacco imports into England 
and Scotland, 1752-1755 inclusive (n. 839 [R 4 b ]), 
the average for the four years was 87,528 hogsheads. 
Dulaney (n. 845) stated [K 4 b ] that by 1766 there 
were exported from Virginia and Maryland alone, on 
the annual average, 90,000 hogsheads. Cf. infra, 
p. 138, n. 9. 

9 V. infra, pp. 157/. 

10 V. ante, p. 107, n. 2, %2, and nos 863, 864 [Vol. 
VI, X 5 b ]. 1 he “Sweet-scented” tobacco which was 
grown on the fertile strip between the James and 
York Rivers commanded the highest price because 
of its exceptionally fine quality ( v. nos. 810, 864). 
For an account of the development of the “Sweet- 
scented” and “Oronoko” varieties of Virginia and 
the methods of cultivating and curing them, etc., 
see Bruce, i, pp. 432-442. 

11 1740- 1748. 12 1756-1763. 

13 Acts, iii, n. 602 (1744), and iv, pp. 328-338 (1756). 
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severely during the War of the Spanisli Succession , 1 and tobacco prices shared to 
some degree in the currency inflation which existed in Virginia during part of the 

The greater part (sometimes three-quarters or more ) 3 of the tobacco shipped 
to England was reexported to the Continent, chiefly to the Tetherlands, France, 
Germany, Sweden, etc. The Spaniards were still the chief foreign competitors of 
the Anglo-American colonies in this trade, but the tobacco they produced in tM 
West indies and their South American plantations, etc., went mainly to :heir 
mother country and to the Dutch. Tobacco from the Asiatic possessions of sev¬ 
eral European nations, chiefly the Netherlands and Portugal/ came regularly into 
Europe, and the plantations in Turkey, etc ., 5 were shipping their product hho 
Russia to the Mediterranean states and elsewhere. n most ol Europe—outside 
of the Netherlands, parts of Germany and Elungary 6 —-tobacco cultivation was 
prohibited by the various nations, except on a comparatively small scale in some 
places . 7 These prohibitions were dictated almost entirely by reason oi the fiscal 
systems then widely adopted, for the duties on tobacco imports provided the prin¬ 
cipal source of revenue and on the Continent were usually under the control of 
farmers of the impost . 8 


T HE survey of the factors which affected the chief divisions of the tobacco 
trade during the English colonial period being now concluded, there remains 
for brief consideration the history of the industry up to the close of the I th 

century. At the outbreak of the American Revolution tobacco represented ovei 
seventy-five per cent of the total value of goods exported from irgmia and 
Maryland .” 9 The planters who looked hopefully at that time to a favorable 
change in their economic status on the assumption that they would be able to deal 
directly with the Continental market were doomed to disappointment.^ England 
had represented practically their only outlet, and during the war it was impossible 
to supply European purchasers fully 10 for several reasons: reduced production, cap- 


1 V. ante, p. 134. 

2 Cf. Acts, iv, pp. 641 ff, Ripley {of. ext. ante, p. 
100, n. 11), pp. 154-158. Brock (table, p 224), or 
the period 1760-1775, gives the prices of Virginia 
tobacco as i8.r. to 250. the cwt 

3 V. numbers 959 (1709, r 748), 839 [R4 '■ J or t ^ ie 
period immediately preceding the American Revo¬ 
lution, 0. n. 884 [Vol, I, 3M3T and Gray (p ir, n. 
74), who refers to Macpherson {op. cit. ante, p. 123, 
n 3), HI, p. 583, for the source of the statement 
that only about ten per cent of the tobacco imported 
into Great Britain (c. 1770 -1775) was retained for 
home consumption. 

4 V. ante, p. 107, n. 4. 

s y ante, p. 133, n. 13 (Circassia reference), p. 134, 
n. 1, and n. 863. 

6 V. ante, p 97, n. 9, and p. 134, n. 6. 

t Nos. 816, 817, 837, 863. 

8 V. infra, pp. 143 #• 

9 Jacobstein, p. 28. The estimated exports from 
Virginia and Maryland in 1770 were from 100,000 
to 110,000 hogsheads, carried in 300 to 400 vessels 
and employing about 4000 seamen. (Brock, p. 223, 


and note “a.”) The highest amount imported into 
England given in Rive’s table (p. 71) was 101,800,000 
lbs. in 1775 when the English merchants foresaw a 
probable shortage because of the impending war. 
But Rive’s figures were compiled from custom 
house statistics; undoubtedly, in view of the con¬ 
ditions then existing, much more tobacco left the 
North American shores than ever reached England 
through legal channels. 

In this connection it is of interest to record, from 
the figures supplied by Anderson (n. 959), that in 
1773 nearly a million pounds of tobacco were ex¬ 
ported from England to Africa; nearly 32,000,000 
lbs. went to France (Scotland sending about 25,- 
000,000); and that Holland received more than 29,- 
000,000 lbs. from England and Scotland, 

™ A Virginia Act (Oct., 1776) prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of tobacco to England (Hening, IX, p. 
162). De Bow {The Industrial Resources [etc.] of 
the Southern and Western States, 1853, l 1 *, P- 34®) 
provides a table of exports in which the lowest 
figure (2,441,214 lbs.) is for 1777; the highest (17,- 
424,967) is for 1780. For the total period, 1776- 
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tures 1 and losses at sea, inadequate shipping, etc. The attempt to take over the 
French market through the contracts made with the arbitrary Fermiers-Generaux 
failed dismally . 2 The total exports during the Revolutionary period averaged only 
an eighth to a seventh of the amounts shipped out immediately prior to the war . 3 

Thus deprived of their usual sources of supply , 4 the European consumers 
turned to the Spanish planters in the West Indies and South America, etc., and 
to the Dutch producers in the East Indies, while at the same time many of their 
governments revoked the prohibitions against the domestic cultivation of tobacco. 
When the war for independence had ended, therefore, the American planters found 
that the commercial map had been considerably altered in the six or seven years 
of conflict. In Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy and other European countries , 5 
a sufficient quantity of tobacco was being produced at this time not only to supply 
the local demand but also to permit exportation from some of these plantations 
to foreign places ; 6 the Netherlands had increased their home production; the 
French colonists in Louisiana had developed tobacco farms ; 7 and the Spaniards in 
the West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, Florida and elsewhere were carrying on a 
thriving trade in the commodity. As soon as peace was established, the planters 
of Virginia, Maryland and other American states sought to recapture the markets 
formerly supplied by them through England, ' hey succeeded to a considerable 
degree in England, the Netherlands and elsewhere , 8 because the popular demand 
for the varieties of tobacco they produced was revived as soon as they were again 
available. Furthermore the importation of tobacco was still more advantageous 
to the European governments through the greater revenues they could exact from 
the foreign commodity than from the domestic product. 


1782 incl., only 86,649,333 lbs. were exported. 
(Cited by Brock, p. 223.) 

In 1765 Virginia had renewed an export tax {cf. 
ante, p. 100, n. 11, T|2) of 3_r. the hogshead. This was 
increased to icv. in 1777; in 1779 it became 30J. 
It was several times reduced or altered in the fol¬ 
lowing years, being 7s. in 1784. (Hening, VIII, 
p. 92; IX, p. 362; X, p. 13; XI, pp. 95-96, 201, 394.) 

1 Of the total exports during the seven-year war 
period (v. ante, p. 138, n. 10, l[l) nearly 34,000,000 
lbs. were captured, according to De Bow {op. cit. 
ibid.), iii, p. 348. 

2 Franklin and Deane, as agents of the American 
colonies, arranged with the Farmers-General (March 
24. 1777) for the purchase of 5000 hogsheads 
(5,000,000 lbs.) of York or James River tobacco. 
The price set was 2,000,000 livres. (The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, ed. 
Sparks, 1829-1830, I, pp. 282-284, and cf. ibid.. Ill, 
p, 86.) Cf. n. 884-A. Shipments were so long de¬ 
layed, however, that the transaction was never 
completed, and after the monopolies were cancelled 
{v. infra, p. 146), the government of France was re¬ 
imbursed for that part of the advance of 1,000,000 
livres tobacco contracted for (Corti, pp. 205 206). 
Cf. infra, p. 140, n. 2. 

3 V. n. 959 [Vol. IV, 3K 4 a ], and Jacobstein, p. 33. 

4 Anderson (n. 959, ibid.) provides figures show¬ 
ing that from Christmas, 1781 to 1782, England im¬ 
ported about 25,000 lbs. from Germany (though it 


exported more than five times that quantity to the 
Germans in that period); Spanish Florida sent in 
over 105,000 lbs.; Nova Scotia contributed about 
62,000 lbs. to England, and New York more than 
1,000,000 lbs. to Scotland. (These last two places 
must then have been intermediary ports for tobacco 
in transit from the West Indies or other colonies 
under English control, as there is no evidence that 
this tobacco was produced in either of them.) The 
West Indies exported the greatest quantity then re¬ 
ceived by England, of which Tortola alone sent in 
3,274,909 lbs., and supplied 1,505,057 to Scotland. 

Denmark (with Norway), Flanders, Holland, 
Sweden, Bermuda, Carolina, New Orleans and 
several of the islands in the Lesser Antilles (besides 
Tortola) also supplied England and Scotland with 
tobacco during this period. The total importations 
of tobacco into England and Scotland for the year 
ending Christmas, 1782, was only about 10,000,000 
lbs (Table, Vol. IV, [ 3 K/].) 

5 V. nos. 882 [Vol. V, R/], 894, 896, 912, 919, 934, 
and Index: Cultivation of tobacco, commercial, s.v. 
Europe. 

6 V. ante, p. 134, n. 6, and supra, n. 4. 

3 Cf. nos. 788, 839 [P 8 b , Q 6 b , and R 3 ]. 

8 It was not until almost the close of the ninth 
decade that tobacco exports approximated the to¬ 
tals of the pre-Revolutionary period. In 1790 they 
amounted to 118,460 hogsheads, of which Great 
Britain received 73,708, Holland 23,448, France 
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The efforts of Lafayette to establish a favorable market in France for the 
United States and to have some of their exports admitted on a most-favored na¬ 
tion basis were defeated in regard to tobacco by the Fermiers-Generaux whc con¬ 
trolled its importation. In furthering their policy of depressing the wholesale 
market 1 they awarded Robert Morris the monopoly of supplying them with Amer¬ 
ican tobacco—a contract which threw the commerce oi that article in agonies. 
The rapacity of the powerful French monopolists strained commercial relations 
between the new republic and France to a serious degree. etermined efforts 
were made to have the Morris contract cancelled, but without success, until Lie 
French Revolution swept the Fermiers-Generaux out of existence. n the mean¬ 
time the Americans resumed their old contacts with the English, partly through 
force of habit, partly because of better credit facilities, etc., there than in France. 

But the encouragement which the planters of tobacco had received in several 
Continental countries 3 during the period ot the American conflict and the increased 
trade of the Dutch and the Spanish in bringing tobacco into Europe from their 
colonial possessions, had a permanent effect upon the European market. [Though 
the planters of the United States were eventually to become again the greatest 
producers of leaf tobacco, the development of the export trade in this article was 
seriously retarded for many years as a result of the Revolutionary ■ ar 

The succeeding forces which affected the trade, such as the ar of 1812, the 
blockades and embargoes resulting from the Napoleonic wars, the consequent rise 


10,876, and Germany $,612, and the remainder went 
elsewhere in Europe, the West Indies and even the 
East Indies, which took only 62 hogsheads. The 
only export product which exceeded tobacco in value 
(1790) was flour, then worth $4,591,293 as compared 
with $4,349,567 for tobacco. In the following year 
tobacco again took the leading place in value among 
all exports from the United States but the aggregate 
of 1790 was not reached again in any year until 
1840. (Dodge, Statistics of Manufactures of Tobacco 
[being pp. 881-947 of the Report, in Misc. Doc. — v. 
Killebrew, Rept. in References. Separately pagi¬ 
nated, vi -f 64.], pp. 37, 40.) 

1 The French tobacco monopolists had long been 
notorious for their avariciousness and the low price 
they offered for this commodity ( v. ante, p. 135, n. 8). 
Before the final signing of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States they had agreed to 
purchase certain quantities of tobacco from Amer¬ 
ican planters. However, they soon adopted their 
usual subversive methods, attempting (1782) to 
deflate the market rapidly by sharply reducing pur¬ 
chases, exercising (1783) their “right 5 of prelation 
—purchase at a lower price of goods already sold, 
concentrating large orders with one group at arbi¬ 
trarily low prices, etc., etc. 

This chapter in the economic history of tobacco 
is clearly related in “American tobacco and French 
Politics, 1783-1789,” by Frederic L. Nussbaum (in 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XL, no. 4, E’ecember 
1925, pp. 497/.). , 

2 Jefferson to John Adams, Pans, July 9, 1786. 
( Writings, Ford ed,, 1892—1899, Vol. IV, p. 252, and 
cf. ibid., passim.) 


The contract made with a Scotch firm to deliver 
tobacco to them having remained unfulfilled because 
of the very low price offered, the Farmers turned to 
Morris. The latter, in April 1785, agreed to make 
deliveries of 60,000 hogsheads to France (Jj each 
year) in 1785, 1786 and 1787 (v. his letter, n. 950) 
at the rate of 36 limes the cwt., with sole rights for 
America and an advance of a million litres. I his 
price was then equivalent to only 24 shillings (in 
Virginia currency) in contrast to its former value of 
40 shillings there. In consequence, the price de¬ 
clined to 22 s. 6 d. in Virginia, reduced the American 
purchasing power and checked the trade with F ranee. 
Maryland organized a formal protest, and a boycott 
of French goods was proposed in Virginia. Despite 
the concerted protests of diplomatic and commercial 
agents and the attempts made to “cure the evil, by 
discontinuing the Farm” the contract was com¬ 
pleted, but not renewed. Nussbaum (op. cit. sup., 
n. 1, ^[2), who provides further details of this im¬ 
portant matter, remarks in conclusion, “ [The failure 
of the French government] to check the ruthless 
rapacity of the Farmers-General in their controt oi 
the tobacco trade had left the interests engaged in 
American commerce the helpless victims of its vicious 
organization. The greatest prize of the world strug¬ 
gle for commerce, the American trade, had been 
sacrificed at their expense in the interest of a ring 
of privileged parasites.” (P 516.) 

3 The rapid progress of European production is 
shown by the fact that by 1841 the total crop was 
more than 136,000,000 lbs., which was about 60% 
of the United States total in 1840. (Jacobstein, 
P- 36-) 
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in import duties and reduction of consumption, the fixing of prices by the various 
Regies of France, Austria, Italy, etc., and, in the United States, the decreasing 
participation in tobacco production because of the rising value of cotton, etc.— 
all make familiar history, which, however, lies in periods outside the chronological 
scope of this Introductions 


W ITHIN the limits planned, the chief phases of the economic history of tobacco 
(excluding the subject of Continental monopolies and taxation) 2 up to the 
XIXth century have now been reviewed. As the intention of this survey was to 
record mainly those salient features of the tobacco industry where it first demon¬ 
strated itself as a great economic force and to indicate the underlying factors 
which affected its development, comparatively little has been said in the foregoing 
pages about the export trade in tobacco of the Spanish in the Americas, of the 
Portuguese in Brazil, oi the utch in the .,ast indies later, and of other participants 
m this commerce. But the data that have been introduced on these subjects are 
fuller than will at first appear, because of their inferential content, and more de¬ 
tailed notices of these (then) extensive divisions of the trade are available in the 
main text of this work. 

1 ' ie pioneer southern colonies of England in North America, therefore, claimed 
especial consideration ’'or the place they held during the expansion of the tobacco 
industry into a world commerce, and because of the economic and political muta¬ 
tions which resulted from their successful development of this commerce. The 
energetic devotion of the early Virginian settlers to the cultivation of tobacco 
prevented, a repetition o the iiilure which concluded the original attempt of the 
English to found a colony in North America, 3 and when England’s foothold was 
thus assured its great era of colonial expansion began. While the tobacco growers 
in the Spanish and ortuguese colonial possessions in the Americas were tacitly 
encouraged by their home governments, the Virginians had at first to contend 
with rulers and officials unsympathetic to their chief (and almost sole) industrial 
occupation. 4 I hough they engaged in the commercial production of tobacco many 
jears after its institution by the opamards in the Vest Indies and South America s 
within a comparatively short period of time they (together with their neighbors 
of Maryland) had wrested the control of the European trade from their foreign 
rivals. Later, when the financial and colonial policies of the English government 
adjusted themselves so as to oster this industry,® the single article of commerce 
which was the staple of these colonies enriched the mother country beyond the ex¬ 
pectations of her most optimistic statesmen and economists. 

Some of the economic, political and social consequences of this colonial cul¬ 
tivation of tobacco are not readily obvious, but on examination they reveal the 
innocuous, sedative plant upon which the industry depended as a kind of dynamic 
force. As there were no other exports of commercial importance from the English 
colonies during most of the initial colonial period except tobacco, the carrying 


1 See the Index: United States, Commerce in to¬ 
bacco, for numerous works in the Arents library 
dealing with this phase of the history, Dodge (op. 
at. ante, p. 139, n. 8), passim, Jacobstein, Chapter 
II, et seq., and Rive, pp. 64-65, 72-74. 


2 V. infra, pp. 143 f. 

3 V. ante, pp. 46-47. 

4 V. ante, pp. 96-97, et passim. 

5 V. ante, p. 82. 

6 V. ante, pp. 91, 92, 113, et passim. 
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trade was, of course, almost entirely concerned with this commodity. Tobacco 
production gave tremendous impetus, therefore, to the early English merchant 
marine which (later supported by the Navigation Acts) 1 finally became the greatest 
of any European power. 2 

In contrast to the less fertile colonies of the North, 3 the Virginians and their 
neighbors were able to cultivate (with unskilled labor), wherever land was avail¬ 
able, the plant which they had made their staple. It was this factor which made 
it profitable to buy negroes who could be used cheaply to exploit the rich soil. 
This slave labor did not condition the commercial tobacco agriculture of V irginia, 
etc., 4 but it aided considerably in the development of the industry and made pos¬ 
sible its great expansion in the XVIIIth century when white labor became ex¬ 
pensive and scarce. Thus one of the most important characteristics of the South 
—the institution of slavery—became fixed through the cultivation of tobacco. 

In the absence of proper fertilizers and before a knowledge of scientific agri¬ 
cultural methods, the soil which so readily produced tobacco was soon rendered 
sterile by the one-crop system. 5 But the colonial planter could afford to be an 
“agricultural spendthrift,” 6 for tobacco fields could be obtained elsewhere by the 
labor of clearing them of timber. As the process of exhausting the soil continued 
the planters abandoned their old fields and began to migrate to the south, the 
west and the northwest territories contiguous to the original southern settle¬ 
ments. 7 The extension of the English boundaries in southern North America was, 
to a considerable degree, therefore, dictated by the general occupation of tobacco 
growing and the desire for more fertile fields in which to continue the industry. 

But in tidewater Virginia and to a lesser degree in Maryland and Carolina, 
the more affluent landholders acquired vast tracts where they originally settled 
so that plantations of several thousand acres were not unusual. 8 These great 
estates were largely self-sustaining, 9 and as the smaller landholders migrated grad¬ 
ually to the interiors they also created an element of independence which dis¬ 
couraged the erection of towns or the promotion of centralized communities. 
“[Tobacco],” wrote Governor Calvert of Maryland, “requires us to Abhorr Com- 
munitys or townships, since a Planter cannot Carry on his Affairs, without Con¬ 
siderable Elbow room within his plantation ” 10 

From a common interest in tobacco, therefore, were evolved those divisions 
of society long characteristic of the southern colonies, chiefly a wealthy landlord 
and slave-owning class and a large but scattered settler class. It was the nature 


1 V. ante, p. ill. 

2 Cf. ante, p. 130, conclusion of n. 1, and p. 138, 
n. 9. 

3 V. ante, p. 106. 

4 V. ante, p. 98 and n. 5 there. Cf. Bruce, ii. 
Chap. XI. 

3 Cf. nos. 865 [Vol. II, Dd 4 b ], 928 [W x b ], Tatham, 

p. 6. 

6 Bruce, ii, p. 61. 

7 V. ante, p. 108, and notes 2, 3 there, and n. 934 
(note), among others. 

8 The average size of these estates was five thou¬ 
sand acres, but aggregated, in some cases, twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen and thirty-seven thousand acres. 


V. Bruce, ii, pp. 252-253. “It was the desire to 
preserve intact these large estates that accounts 
for the institution of primogeniture in the South 
throughout the colonial period.” (Jacobstein, p. 26.) 

9 V. ante, p. 127, n. II, and “Letters of William 
Fitzhugh,” April 22, 1686, in Va. Mag., I, pp. 

39 S- 396 - , 

10 Oct. 26, 1729 ( The Calvert Papers, Number Two 
— op. cit. ante, p. 109, n. 6, If3—p. 70). Nicholas 
Spencer, Secretary of Virginia, remarked (1680) that 
the unfortunate condition of the colony was largely 
due to the decentralized state of the settlers ( The 
Col. Rec. of No, Carolina, 1662-1712, 1886, pp. 312- 
313; and C.S.P., Col., 1677-1680, p. 569). 
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of their agriculture which primarily determined their representative type of gov¬ 
ernment, rather than the democratic form familiar in the New England colonies, 
where the inhabitants could conveniently gather regularly in town meetings. 

As has been indicated before/ the early financial and fiscal systems of the 
South depended almost entirely upon its staple industry, for the values of serv¬ 
ices and labor, as well as most articles of commerce, were based upon tobacco. 
The chief revenue of the colonies was derived from the export duty upon tobacco 
shipments and from the poll tax on the cultivators. 2 

Thus tobacco was the dominant element in shaping the social customs, the 
political and financial systems, the industrial life and the territorial growth of the 
southern British colonies, 3 and the forces which were set in motion when tobacco 
was sovereign there affected the governments of Europe and the trade of the world 
and remained powerful factors in the sociological and economic life of the United 
States to our own time. 

T HE development of the tobacco trade into a major industry had created a 
new source of wealth for private individuals on the Continent and provided 
a most welcome means of increased revenues to several rulers there. The taxa¬ 
tion of domestic and imported tobacco and the leasing of monopolies became im¬ 
portant factors in the fiscal systems of many European states after the first 
quarter of the XVIIth century. As this division of tobacco’s history is so fully 
documented by the numerous publications catalogued in the main text of this 
work, 4 only its chief characteristics need be dealt with here. 

In Spain an import duty existed by 1611. 5 Government supervision of to¬ 
bacco was early manifested, for by a provision in a cedula of 1614 the cultivation 
of the plant in Cuba became free, but all tobacco not consumed in the island w T as 
required to be sent to Seville. 6 One of the results of this regulation was that that 
city became the center for the manufacture of cigars and snuff of superior quality. 
In 1630 the impost of reales the pound on tobacco was leased for 11,875,000 
maravedis, 7 although efforts to obtain this farm had begun as early as 1615. To¬ 
bacco was then among the most valuable of all the products of Spain’s opulent 
colonies in America. The value of the duty-leases and sole rights of importing 
and selling this commodity increased rapidly, supplied the means of loans to the 
Crown, supported royal institutions and paid for wars. 8 Despite the frequent pro¬ 
tests made against the monopoly 9 (which was occasionally accused of high-handed 


1 Ante, pp. 103-105. 

2 V. the Index: Duty on tobacco, s.v. Anglo- 
American colonies. 

3 Bruce, in his concluding chapter (vol. ii, pp. 566 
ff.) ably summarizes the influence of tobacco upon 
the economic and social life of seventeenth-century 
Virginia. 

4 V. the Index: Monopoly of tobacco duties; Duty, 
Customs; Duty on tobacco, and the various sub¬ 
headings. 

3 Comes, p. 65. 

6 De Gordon y de Acosta, Higiene colonial en Cuba 
(Havana, 1895), p. 46, id., El tabaco en Cuba (1897), 
p. 14, cited by Comes, p. 8. It was probably this 


regulation which Bennett (o. n. 158 “q”) had in 
mind when he wrote, “. . . no fooner had [James I] 
granted a Patent for it heere, but forthwith the King 
of Spaine, made it his owne Comoditie there, to no 
other end but to keepe vp and raife the price of 
it ■ - ■” [a/- b ] 

According to Garcia de Torres ( Las Rentas Estan- 
cadas, f, 1884, p. 23), an export duty of i]A reales 
was placed upon tobacco by a royal decree of 1616, 
because of the then existing English import tax on 
Spanish tobacco (v. ante, p. 84). 

7 De Torres ( ut sup.), p. 23. 

8 Nos. 909, 921. 

9 NOS. 365, Sl8, 876. 
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frauds, adulterations of tobacco, etc.), and the general hatred felt for the armers 
of the revenue by the populace, the systems became permanent institutions in 
Spain. 1 As elsewhere, where the duties were leased and monopolies existed, con¬ 
siderable smuggling went on. 2 To deprive the despised Monopoho and the lessees 
of any portion of their revenue, a good part of the population willingly engaged m 
trading or conveying contraband tobacco. The clergy themselves were often 
charged with smuggling or concealing illicit tobacco, so that orders were occasion¬ 
ally issued for the search of convents, etc. 3 Penalties of a severe nature were de¬ 
creed for those who opposed the system in any form, and as late as the close of the 
XVIIlth century a punitive expedition against the Igorots was planned because 
they defied the administration in the Philippines 4 by continuing to grow their 
cherished tobacco. 

The nominal duty on tobacco in France was, upon the advice of the astute 
Richelieu, increased in 1629A The cultivation of the plant for commercial pur¬ 
poses' had already begun there, 6 but foreign tobaccos, especially the “ Sweet-scented 
of Virginia, were most widely in demand. The French were comparatively late m 
leasing the tobacco imposts, for not until 1674, under Colbert, was the fi st farm 
assumed. 7 The hated Fermiers-Generaux acquired full power in i6bo 8 . In the 
initial year of control the estimated value to the state of the tobacco farm alone was 
300,000 livres. 8 Laws of exceptional severity were enacted to protect the revenue 
of the lessees and the monopolists, and many an individual found with even a 
small ciuantity of contraband tobacco was summarily sentenced to the galleys and 
branded for life, while those who were armed or resisted the agents of the Regie 
were condemned to death. 9 A great drama of human victims is involved m the 
intricate record of the tobacco monopoly and its associates in France (as well as 
in other European countries), 10 and much of the contemporaneous economic history 
of that nation revolves about the vicissitudes of the various organizations which 
controlled the revenues derived from tobacco up to the period o the Revolutioil 


1 Even the cultivation of tobacco in the Spanish- 
American colonies was taken from private control 
and the industry became a state monopoly in 1764 
(Comes, p. 65). 

2 Nos. 3 75, 796 . 

3 V. n. 719, and cf. 11. 721. 4 N. 1131- 

s V. n. 335 In 1664 it was increased to 13 livres 

the cwt. for foreign tobacco and 4 livres the cwt. for 
French colonial tobacco. (Gondolff, p. 55 2 -) 

« Around Clairac tobacco was grown in consider¬ 
able quantities, chiefly for export (». Gondolff, pp. 
398 Jf.). Cultivation was restricted to only a few 
places in 1674 (confirmed 1676—*. n. 339), and en¬ 
tirely prohibited in 1719, in favor of the tobacco pro¬ 
duced in the French colony of Louisiana (cf. n. 581). 

1 The first lease was awarded to one Jean Breton, 
the contract price being 500,000 livres for the first 
two years and 600,000 livres for the succeeding four 
years. (This lease included tin valued at % of the 
total.) Gondolff, pp. 41, 546- 

8 Gondolff, p. 546. 

9 A very full record of the French tobacco Regie 
laws, convictions of offenders and sentences imposed, 
etc., etc., is provided by the many publications cata¬ 


logued in Tobacco in three series under nos. 335-352 
inch, 543-646 inch, 975"- io 59 inch c f- n - Io6 °- 
Adam Smith (n. 884), in commenting upon the 
system of collecting the tobacco and salt-dues in 
France, remarked, “In fuch cafes the farmer, in- 
ftead of one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the 
people; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolift. Tobacco being a 
luxury, every man is allowed to buy or not to buy 
as he chufes . . . The fmuggling of fait and tobacco 
fends every year several hundred people to the 
gallies, befides a very confiderable number whom it 
fends to the gibbet."’ [Vol. II, Xxx^ °.] 

“Among the penalties inflicted in Portugal, for 
instance, any nobleman convicted of transgression 
against the tobacco revenue laws had his property 
confiscated and was exiled to Africa for six years or 
longer. Artisans found guilty lost their property 
and were whipped and sent to the galleys for five 
years. V. n. 721 for further details of the penal 
code instituted by the tobacco monopolies, etc., in 
Portugal, and for the edict relating to violations of 
similar laws in Sardinia and Piedmont, see n. 78°- 
« The monopoly had been suspended in 1719 (». 
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The schemes inaugurated by James I of England whereby he included among 
his prerogatives a financial interest in the tobacco trade, 1 and the system of monop¬ 
oly and control instituted by his successor, 2 were widely adopted in various forms 
by European rulers. "bus, by 1675, the tobacco imposts had been farmed out in 
Mantua, 1627; Naples, 1635-1637; Lombardy, 1637; Tuscany, 1645, etc.; 3 Utrecht, 
1650 (n. 239); Silesia, 1657; 4 in some of the States of the Church: Ferrara, 1657- 
1658 (n. 270), Bologna, 1660 (n. 279), etc.; 5 Sweden, 1662 (n. 283); the Tyrol, 
1662; 6 Austria, 1670; 7 Bavaria, 1675 ( n - 33 1 ); and elsewhere in Europe. Before 
the end of the X Filth century Peter the Great had granted monopoly rights to 
English contractors 8 for Russia. By the first quarter of the XVIIlth century the 
system prevailed temporarily in Prussia 9 and was soon adopted by those other 
states which had previously maintained the policy of administering the taxes on 
tobacco themselves. 

I he granting of these various leases and monopolies provoked a strong spirit 
of opposition among the general populace in the aforementioned countries and 
cities. Part of the protest expressed by the people was based upon the fact that 
many of the leases and grants were acquired by opulent foreigners, 10 or by Jewish 
financiers. 11 In several places in Catholic Italy, Austria, etc., wealthy Jews had 
the sole rights to the importation and sale of tobacco. No other branch of the 
monopolistic system was more bitterly and vehemently objected to by the citizens 
of the Continental states than that which controlled the trade in tobacco. 

It was the popular contention that tobacco was as indispensable as food, that 
it made life bearable even under hardships, and that this common article would 
(and should) be inexpensive had not the desire for inordinate profits on the part 
of the monopolists placed it in the class of a minor luxury. 

As in Spain, 12 the monopolists in other states were often accused of autocratic 
methods, of forcing the sale of Inferior tobacco, of adulterating their stocks and of 
similar frauds. By whatever means possible, civilians and even soldiers hampered 
the engrossers and their agents. The monopolists on their part, determined to in¬ 
sure their revenues and to derive profits from their expensive grants, demanded 
as high prices as they dared. Backed by the authority of rulers who were finan¬ 
cially interested in the success of the tobacco monopolies and the revenue farms, 

the administrators of these organizations had laws framed to their own advantage, 

r 


n. 581) but reestablished in 1721 (cf. n. 591). In 
1723 the Compagnie des Indes again assumed control 
(0- n. 608) until 1730, when they sublet their contract 
to the Fermiers-Generaux (cf. n. 992 and nos 851-854 
inch). (For the values of these various leases see n. 
851.) This monopoly was abolished in 1791 (v. infra, 
p. 146). Ihe trade in the commodity became an 
exclusive state right in 1811 (29 Dec., 1810). 

1 V. ante, pp. 88-92. 2 V. ante, pp. 93-94. 

3 v. Pasetti (f, 1900), pp. 7 /., for these Italian 
States. Pasetti remarks that Venice recognized a 
form of monopoly as early as 1600. The first def¬ 
inite tobacco appalto was not established there, how¬ 
ever, before 1657 (t 1 the authority cited by Schloezer, 
n. 882 [Vol. X, Qi b ]). It shortly developed into a 
model system, imitated by many European States 
(Corti, p. 151). 


4 Corti, p. 152. 

5 Corti (ibid.) states that Pope Alexander VII 
farmed out the monopoly of spirits and tobacco in 
Rome, Sept. 22, 1655. 

6 Ibid., referring to Franz Wieser, “Zur Geschichte 
der 1 abakproduktion in Tirol,” in Fachliche Mitteil- 
ungen der osterreichischen Tabakregie, 5th year, Part 
III, October, 1905. 

7 F.n. 939, Corti, pp. 154#. 

8 F. ante, p. 133. 

9 Comes, p. 109; Corti, p. 193. 

10 As in Russia— v. ante, p. 133. For other coun¬ 
tries, v. nos. 283, 331, 939, and Corti, p. 203, et 
passim. Cf. n. 747. 

11 F. nos. 469, 939, and Corti, pp. 153, 157, 161, 

205 in relation to the Tyrol, Austria, Brandenburg, 
Prussia, etc. 12 V. ante, pp. 143-144. 
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and through the judiciary inflicted the harshest possible punishments upon those 
who violated them. The severity of the monopolists and their associates through 
government agencies became notorious throughout the Continent and intensified 
that anti-aristocratic feeling and the spirit of democracy which, in France, finally 
flared up in turbulent rebellion. 1 

But notwithstanding the evident aversion of the people to the granting of sole 
rights to individuals or corporations for the importation, manufacture and sale 
of tobacco or pipes, the system remained strongly entrenched until past the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. 2 Then the economic policies of European rulers were 
becoming more susceptible to the temper of the people, and the control of tobacco 
importation, vending, etc. (together with other monopolies), began to pass finally 
from private hands to those of the state. 3 In some states the free cultivation of 
tobacco was permitted; 4 * in others the old restrictions against planting still applied, 
but the governments contented themselves with more moderate import taxes, etc., 
than the monopolists had demanded. The abolition of the Fermiers-Generaux 
system in France was one of the earliest matters considered by the National As¬ 
sembly 3 when it was charged that the government of Turkey was far more humane 
in its treatment of offenders against the tobacco monopoly laws than were the 
monopolists of France or Spain. 6 

T HE triumphant advance of tobacco past all barriers had carried it about most 
of Asia 7 by the end of the XVIIth century. In the next four to five decades 
it began to be known even to the peoples in the hinterlands far removed from 
those coastal towns where Europeans had first introduced it, 8 and its cultivation 
commenced in places remote from the ordinary avenues of commerce. In Eastern 
Asia a part of this diffusion can be traced to the merchantmen 9 who trafficked regu- 


1 In Vienna the office of the appalto was attacked 
by an angry mob (Corti, p. 195)- The people of 
Bohemia complained bitterly to the officials at 
Vienna, saying, “these appaltists [monopolists] are 
getting all the public trade, or at least the best part 
of it, into their claws, and as a necessary conse¬ 

quence are ruining all the other traders.” (IiiSio- 
risch, Politisch, Jundirch, mid Carrieralische Re¬ 
flexions liber die dermahlige Landes Verfassung des 
Konigreiches Buheimb. [1718].) The Styrian Pro¬ 
vincial Council in 1751 protested against the “un- 
Christian fashion” adopted by the tobacco inspec¬ 
tors against the poor people. (Dr. Franz Wieser, 
Zur Geschichie des Tabakgefalles nnd der Tabakkultur 
in Dalmatien, 1700-1884, p. 145, etc.) (The refer¬ 
ences given are cited by Corti, pp. 195-196 ) 

3 From time to time various rulers submitted to 

the strength of the public protest and rescinded the 

tobacco monopolies, but they were usually reestab¬ 

lished in these places after a brief period. 

3 V. Index: Monopolies, State. Some of the older 
monopolies lasted almost to the XIXth century. In 

parts of Italy some were reestablished after 1800 

(Comes, pp. 86, et passim, and his Chart for Europe) 
but the general tendency was toward direct govern¬ 
ment control, while those rights held by individuals 
or corporations were limited and kept under official 


supervision. 

4 F. Index: Cultivation of tobacco. Commercial, 
Europe. 

5 V. n. 1062 and associated pamphlets. In the 
years immediately preceding the French Revolution 
the monopoly yielded at least 30,000,000 livres an¬ 
nually (cf. nos. 1065, io70-a). 

6 N. 1060. 

1 The use of tobacco is practically universal in 
Asia today. Only the Yam'ij an inconsiderable tribe 
who inhabit the island of Botel Tobago (near For¬ 
mosa), are not addicted to this popular recreation 
(La., Asia, p. 18). It should be recorded, too, that 
the leaders of the fanatic Mohammedan sect of 
Wahabis still maintain a harsh attitude to smoking 
because tobacco was not mentioned in the Koran, 
and was therefore unsanctioned, and Arber (p. 90) 
announced (though the statement has been contro¬ 
verted) that members found smoking were punished 
with death. V. also, Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys, 1831, vol. 11, 114-115, 148, 
and W. D. Flambly (in La., Africa, p. 18) who 
states that the Senussis of Libya also refrain from 
the use of tobacco. 

8 V. ante, pp. 41-42, and Index: Asia. 

9 V. ante, pp. 41-42. 
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The Migration of Tobacco over the Earth 
From Hartwich, Die Menschlichen Genussmitlel (C. H. Tauchnitz, f, 1911), page 59. 
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Pipes of Sumatra and the Antipodes 
These illustrations are from Pritchett, Smokiana (f, rSpo), 
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lurly with the hilipmos. he i13 t.i \ cs of S um 9. tr £i 3 nu of Romeo, Eowever, despite 
their frequent contacts with the Portuguese and other traders, seem not to have 
indulged in tobacco until past the middle of the XVIII th century, None of the 
early explorers to these two countries makes any mention of tobacco there, 2 but 
the general native indulgence in betel-chewing (and later opium-smoking) un¬ 
doubtedly accounts for the tardy acceptance of tobacco by these people. 

The smoking of tobacco (in various forms) was the habit most widely adopted 
by the Asiatics, the dried leaf being often mixed with common herbs for the sake 
of economy, or with opium or other narcotics as a matter of taste. 3 The use of 
tobacco as snuff or in the form of cigars was also practised in many parts of Asia. 4 
The chewing of the leaf was adopted chiefly by those tribes already accustomed to 
the use of betel or bhang s as masticat&nes, but this habit was also observed in 
Eastern Siberia 6 and other places in Asia. 

In Africa, as has already been shown, tobacco had been introduced on the 
West Coast by the Portuguese and the Dutch before the close of the XVIth cen¬ 
tury. 7 Early in the next century (if not before) its recreative uses had become 
known in the North; 8 before 1640 it was being cultivated in Madagascar 9 and the 
East Coast, and within the next few years it was familiar to the Hottentots in 
South Africa. The Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, French, and others, 
whether as explorers, slave-traders or colonists, introduced tobacco only along the 
African littoral. Its spread into the interior was due to the blacks themselves and 
to the activities of the Arabian slave-traders in the North. 10 

The Africans rapidly developed such a passion for the new sedative that 
their addiction to it became notorious, as remarked upon by all the explorers to 
the Dark Continent who dealt with this subject. 11 This inordinate desire for to¬ 
bacco, coupled with that grossness of appetite commonly associated with these 
negroes, would have been apparent enough, were other evidence lacking, from the 
extremely large bowls employed in most native pipes. 12 The generous proportions 
of these pipes were designed by native artificers to replace the European clays 
which were found to be too small to satisfy the greedy African smokers. This 


1 Now an important source of tobacco for cigar- 
wrappers. 

2 V. those cited in Comes, pp. 301, 303. 

3 V. ante, p. 13, conclusion to n. I. Laufer {Asia, 
pp. 23-24) presents the very acceptable opinion that 
opium-smolung in Asia was subsequent to the intro¬ 
duction of tobacco. Prior to the use of tobacco, 
opium had been taken internally in the forms of a 
pill or as a liquid, f he Dutch seem to have invented 
the blending of opium with tobacco for the use of 
the Javanese. 

-i Infra, pp. 164-166. 

5 La., Asia, p 31. 

6 Cooke {op. cit. ante, p. 13, n. 9), p. 97; Comes, 
p. 286, and Chart for Asia (Siberia). 

7 V. ante, pp. 41, 42. 

* El-Is-hakee made the observation that the cus¬ 
tom of tobacco-smoking began to be common in 
Egypt between the years 1601-1603 (Cooke— op. cit. 
sup., n. 6—p. 23). In view of the mercantile con¬ 
ditions then existing, the habit was undoubtedly 


known in Alexandria and Cairo at least a few years 
before this period. 

9 Peter Mundy, who was in Madagascar in 1638, 
referred to the tobacco growing there and noticed 
that it was smoked through a water-pipe which he 
called “hucka.” {Travels, Hakluyt Soc. ed., 1919, 
Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 384.) V. La., Africa, pp. 10-11. 

10 Tiedemann (Chap. VII) and Comes (Chap. Ill) 
both make valuable contributions to the subject of 
tobacco in Africa and its spread about that conti¬ 
nent. V . too, Hartwich, pp. 74- 84, and La. {Africa), 
pp. 2-15. 

11 V . Finch, n. 138 “j”; Jobson, n, 152; W. Bos¬ 
nian, Nauwkeurige Beschryving van de Guinese Goud- 
: and-en Slave Rust, Utrecht, 1704, Vol. I [P 4 b ]r 
I hunberg {op. cit. ante, p. 71, n. 1), Vol. I, p. 188; 
and the various authors cited by Comes, pp. 130, 
et passim. 

12 Bosnian {ut sup.), Vol. II Pritchett, 

Smokiana (f, 1890), pp. 27 ff., and Dunhill (Chaps. 
X-XI), The Myriad Pipes of Africa.” 
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These illustration, are from Pritchett, Smokiana (f, i8 9 o). Cf. Dunhill , Chapter, X and XI and plate, there, and Hartwich, pages 74 .ff- 
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unconcealed desire for the tobacco brought in by traders and settlers in Africa 
produced some valuable economic and political advantages, notably for the Portu¬ 
guese and the Dutch, both of whom early recognized the usefulness of this com¬ 
modity of luxury in promoting their aims. Around the West Coast the natives 
plainly expressed their preference to deal with those from whom they could obtain 
the desirable tobacco imported by the Portuguese, even though its price was 
exorbitant. 1 In the Cape Colony the Hottentots seized upon pipe-smoking with 
such avidity that they willingly parted with their lands, their cattle and other 
private possessions in order to be able to acquire the coveted leaf. 2 A consider¬ 
able portion of the purchase price paid by the Dutch for the Colony, in 1652, con¬ 
sisted of tobacco, and this article was The chief payment demanded by the natives 
as these Europeans extended their holdings of land in southern Africa. So neces¬ 
sary did this novel commodity become among both men and women that the 
deluded natives would gladly exchange their magnificent cattle for a piece of roll- 
tobacco, making the length of the twisted leaf equal that of an animal from horns 
or head to tail. 3 Ignorant blacks, bribed with tobacco and eau-de-vie , cooperated 
with unscrupulous Europeans in capturing slaves for exportation to America and 
elsewhere, and many pounds of a leaf more often employed to foster friendship 
between men thus ignobly served as a reward for those who had sent their country¬ 
men into servitude. 4 

The soil of most of Africa then colonized or regularly visited by whites was 
well adapted to the successful production of tobacco, 5 but as the natives, for the 
chief part, were slow in acquiring the correct art of curing these crops, many of 
the negroes continued to demand the imported varieties until well in the XIXth 
century. The Africans who were already habituated to the smoking of dakka 
(hemp) 6 soon learned to mix tobacco with the narcotic to which they had long been 
accustomed, and as in Asia, the blacks also snuffed or chewed tobacco mixed with 


1 Among several writers who refer to this par¬ 
ticular subject T. E. Bowdich has an illuminating 
passage. Near the Gold Coast, even in the XIXth 
century, the natives there displayed a taste, which 
was fairly prevalent in Africa, for imported tobacco. 
Bowdich wrote, “A serious disadvantage opposed to 
the English trade, is that the Ashantees will pur¬ 
chase no tobacco but the Portuguese, and that 
eagerly even at 2 oz. of gold the roll. Of this, (the 
Portuguese and Spanish slave ships regularly calling 
at Eimina,) the Dutch Governor-General is enabled 
to obtain frequent supplies, in exchange for canoes, 
two of which, though they cost him comparatively 
nothing, fetch 32 rolls of tobacco; and the General 
has sometimes received 80 oz. of gold a day from 
the Ashantees for tobacco only. If they cannot have 
this tobacco, they will content themselves with that 
grown in the interior, of which I have brought a 
sample.” {Mission from Cape Coast Castle toAshan- 
tee, London, 1819, p. 337.) 

2 V. n. 631; La., Africa, pp. 9-10, and authorities 
cited there. 

3 W. Dampier ( A New Voyage Round the World, 

1697, Vol. I, p. 540), who visited the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1691. The statement was confirmed by F. 
Leguat (who was there in 1698) in his Voyage et 


Avantures, 1708, II, p. 161. 

4 The Portuguese also engaged in this lucrative 
trade at Guinea, paying six to seven rolls of Brazil 
tobacco (each weighing 75 lbs.) for the choice slaves 
(Pruneau de Pommegorge, Description de la Nigrivie, 
1789, pp. 205 206). 

5 Hartwich (p. 75) was of the opinion that tobacco 
had first come into Africa from the Antilles, as only 
N. rustica was originally cultivated on and near the 
West Coast. (But this species may have been 
brought in by the Portuguese from Florida, via 
Portugal, or from Brazil as well— v. ante, p. 13.) 
Both Hartwich (p. 79) and Comes (p. 142, n. 4; p. 
150, n. 1) found only varieties of N. Tabacum in the 
South. Some botanists believed that tobacco was 
indigenous to Africa because of its widespread 
growth there and because of the occasional presence 
of apparently wild varieties of the plant. But these 
latter specimens had undoubtedly escaped from cul¬ 
tivation, as all the tobacco then in Africa had been 
developed from seeds brought in by the Portuguese 
and others from Brazil, Florida or the Antilles, or 
by the Dutch from the East Indies, etc. Cf. ante, 
p. 9. 

* V. ante, p. II; n. 651 of this history; and La., 
Africa, pp. 13-15. 
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Pipes of Northwest America 

Fi e: i Pipe of wood, stone and bone made in imitation of objects of European origin by the Nootka (Waka- 
shan) Indians, Vancouver Island (Brit. Columbia). Length: 9 X"- Fig. 2 . Pipe of slate, ^d in inutation 
of totem posts and mythological figures by the Haida (Skittagetan) Indians, Queen Charlotte Islands The 
mouthpiece is at the left; the bowl is indicated by “B.” Length: 14^"- Jig. 3 - P‘Pe of wood and ivory 
inlaid with pearl, collected by Wilkes Expedition. Length: 14 7 A". (Of- West. P ] 

drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents collection, of specimens; in the United States National Museum. 




Alaskan and Eskimo Pipes 

Fig. 1. Pipe and tobacco pouch of Alaskan Eskimo. The bowl is composed of lead; the stem is of wood which 
has been split to make the bore and lashed with thong of seal skin or walrus hide. Length: iopi". (The bowl 
of this characteristic pipe shows Asiatic influence. Cf. Dunhill, Chap. VII and pp. 88- 89, and West, I, pp. 
310-313.) Fig. 2. Antler pipe of Thngit Indians, from Sitka, Alaska. Length: 3pi". Fig. 3. Pipe of buck 
horn made by Chilkat Indians, Alaska. Length: 4P4". Fig. 4. Eskimo pipe of walrus ivory, the stem 
embellished with representations of native hunting-life, drawn in black ink. Length: 13P2". From original 
drawings by Trank Calvert in the Arents collection, of specimens (Figs 1, 2 and 3) in the United States National 
Museum, and (Fig. 4) the American Museum Natural History, New York. 
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other substances intended to increase the effect of this stimulant. 1 The American 
plant was held in such esteem among some tribes that it was customary to bury 
pipes and tobacco with their honored dead/ and in the Congo it became the sub¬ 
ject of a legend. 3 



“How the Pipe went round the World” 

From Dunhill, The Pipe Book ( London: A. & C. Black, f, 1924). 


T HUS, by the end of the XVIIth century, the various forms in which tobacco 
is used socially had become almost universally known. 4 It was the pipe which 
was the chief medium employed for the enjoyment of the Indian plant, except in 
Spain where the cigar, 5 a prototype of the modern cigarette, and to a lesser degree, 
snuff, 6 were generally in evidence. In France by that period the habit of snuffing 
had come into fashion and was soon largely to supersede smoking. 7 The spread of 
these various nicotian customs continued to be recorded in the literature of Eu¬ 
rope, as well as by some Oriental writers. 8 Che value of tobacco as a remedial 


1 Tiedemann (pp. 194 and 203) and Hartwidi (p. 
78) indicate that tobacco meant for snuffing or 
chewing was mixed with an alkaline substance. V. 
ante, pp. 14-15, for similar practises of the American 
Indians. 

2 John Atkins, A Voyage to Guinea, Brajil, and the 
Weft-Indies, 1735, pp. 85- 86. 

3 Dunhill, pp. 5 ff. 

4 The smoking of tobacco, from all available ac¬ 

counts, was unknown to most of the Polynesians 

(and other Pacific Islanders) as well as to the Aus¬ 
tralians even so late as the explorations of Capt. 
Cook, 1769-1779, or his successors in those parts 

(Comes, pp. 313—315, et passim-, Hartwich, p. 116; 

Dunhill, pp. 123, 130). Most of these natives were 


addicted to the use of betel as a masticatory. In 
Australia the aborigines chewed the narcotic leaves 
of the pitun shrub, or those of a distinct species of 
ISlicotiana, the indigenous N. suatieolens (a. ante , p. 
10, n. 6). This wild plant is still chewed throughout 
a large part of central and western Australia (Lewis, 
t, 1924, p 8). The use of pipes and cigars did not 
become general in Australia and Polynesia till white 
immigration set in. 

5 V. infra, pp. 165 ff. The cigar was also popular 
in parts of Portugal but it was not nearly so widely 
in use as the pipe. 

6 Cf. ante, pp. 79-80. 

7 V. infra, pp. 157 ff. 

8 La., Asia, passim, and Satow, passim. 
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agent, the recreative uses of the plant and the ethics of these social habits, etc., 
etc., were discussed by serious writers or lightly dealt with by the satirists, while 
nicotian subjects still afforded dramatists opportunities for humor, or inspired 
poets to produce charming tributes to the 'divine herb. " This literature, from 
the second quarter of the XVIIth century to the concluding years of the XVIIIth, 
was largely repetitive of the works composed during the earlier period of tobacco’s 
history, except for those which dealt with newly popular forms (in Europe) of 
using the plant: snuffing or chewing. 1 The therapeutics of tobacco was most fre¬ 
quently considered, and while one group sought to maintain the honored position 
of the plant as the sovereign specific, another, obviously more scientific and prag¬ 
matic, either scoffed at these panaceists or advised extreme caution in the remedial 
application of this dangerous simple. Among those who continued to promote the 
gospel of Monardes, 2 or who advocated other medical uses of tobacco and thus 
attracted contemporary interest, 3 were Magnenus (n. 234), decker (n. 391), Stisser 
(n. 203), who wrote learnedly of a successful machine for administering tobacco 
vapor in the form of a clyster, 4 Worb (n. 407), among the staunchest defenders 
of tobacco, Schulze (n. 731), one of the earliest to advocate the chewing of to¬ 
bacco for remedial uses, 5 Short (n. 767), Schaeffer (n. 807), another who encour¬ 
aged the use of the tobacco vapor machine, Fowler (n. 944), Lavedan (n. 1125) 
and Brailsford (n. 1136). 

An Italian author, Stella (n. 309), 6 inclined to skepticism in considering the 
medical value of tobacco and provided one of the first explanations in print why 
nicotian unguents, etc. had “lost” their miraculous powers. He indicated that 
the drugs customarily mixed in these concoctions were themselves remedial, but 
that when physicians attempted to obtain the same effects from unadulterated 
tobacco alone, the “holy herb” failed them. Out of his dislike of smoking Schoon 
(n. 414) composed a treatise on tobacco which had some sensible refutations of 
the medical recommendations of Worb (n. 407— v. supra). Labat (n. 538), who 
produced the best historical account of tobacco published up to his time, devoted 
a part of his long chapter on the subject to show how ridiculous the panaceists had 
become, and other intelligent and inquiring spirits joined him in opposing the still 
widespread acceptance of tobacco as a catholicon. 


1 During this period, too, several authors produced 
prose or poetic trifles on the various accessories of 
the pipe, mm tobacco pouches, boxes, stoppers, etc. 
References to these will be found in the Index under 
the various headings mentioned. V. too, Fairholt, 
pp. 225-237, and the article “Tobacco-Stoppers” 
by V. B. Crowther-Beynon in The Antiquary, Vol. 
LI (New Ser., Vol. XI), 1915, pp. 260 ff. 

2 V. ante, pp. 32-33 

3 Others who maintained the same opinions, wholly 
or in part, are listed in the Index, under Thera¬ 
peutics. 

4 Charlevoix (n. 730) reported that the Indians of 
eastern Canada revived those nearly drowned by 
forcing tobacco smoke up the rectum. This use of 
the acrid vapor as a remedial agent in intestinal 
complaints was recommended in England about 
1670, and an appliance was employed for admin¬ 
istering the smoke, which was improved upon by 


Stisser and later by Schaeffer (n. 807). V ., also 
Valentini (n. 450). Cleland (p. 56), in relation to 
this treatment, which apparently was still practised 
by the Swiss and Dutch in the middle of the last 
century, quoted the opinion of Dr. Paris (». ante, 
p. 66, n. 9) that it was “one of the most stupendous 
errors which ever occurred in the exercise of the 
medical art.” 

s Queen Caroline of England (1683-1737) found 
the tobacco masticatory a valuable dentifrice (s. n. 
731). Hoyland (n. 835) produced an amusing poem 
on the acceptance of this unsavory habit by women. 
Schulze (n. 731) remarked that “pigtail” was pre¬ 
ferred for chewing by women and children. 

6 This work contains some valuable historical in¬ 
formation on the subject of tobacco and was often 
referred to or quoted from by later writers as a 
dependable source book. 
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h "oral disapproval of the social uses of tobacco continued to be expressed by 
earnest preachers and thesis writers, while a few dramatists and poets entertained 
their public with ironic reflections upon the nicotian extravagances of the beaux 
of England and France. Even the solemn, steady smoking of the Dutch, who had 
taken to tobacco as a pleasure especially designed for them, came in for reproof, 
while the growing body of women smokers occasioned much pious horror. Cats 
(n. 163), Schrivjer (n. 172), De Vries (n. 415), and other Dutch writers, held the 
smoker up to scorn; in England the works of Earle (n. 166), Brathwait (n. 189), 
Jonson (n. 210), Cotton (n. 402), and others 1 enlivened the subject in robust style 
up to the period when the chief theme of writers on nicotian subjects was snuff 
and its uses. 2 Elsewhere on the Continent the works of the Jesuit, Balde (nos. 
262, 265), of iappius (n. 280), and of Paulli (n. 295) 3 were among the best known 
of those 4 who admonished the immoderate users of tobacco. The faculties of sev¬ 
eral universities were often subjected to dissertations for academic honors 5 from 
profound young men, usually uncontaminated by the Indian weed, who main¬ 
tained that the plant should be reserved for the use of physic only. 6 Others de¬ 
bated 7 whether one who professed Christianity could with good conscience indulge 
in tobacco, and this problem, after painful deliberations, was usually decided in 
the affirmative. 

J he social uses of tobacco continued to be warmly defended against the stric¬ 
tures of moralists, sociologists, and others, by writers in Germany, the Netherlands, 
England, taly, and France, who, in drama, poetry or prose, presented the em¬ 
battled herb in its most favorable aspects. A more liberal and tolerant attitude 
toward life and human habits made it often possible for such genial advocates 
to compose works of considerable merit. Most popular among these publications 
were those of arufFaldi (n. 494), Arisi (n. 54°), and Browne (11. 708), while in 
such works as those by Brown (n. 440), Fielding (nos 662, 723), Smart (n. 783), 
oty (n. 821), Sterne (nos. 822, 850), et al ., were nicotian passages or scenes of 
a nature complimentary to tobacco which proved highly diverting to the reading 
public. Mythological conceptions of tobacco’s origin, etc., (some of them satiric), 
emanated from the pens of Zucchi (n. 203), Oelschlaeger (n. 224), Van Mander 
(n. 294), . obausen (n. 647), and others. In Germany little groups of nicotian 
devotees organized societies where strict rules of tobacco etiquette were observed 8 
and these, resisting the occasional satires published against them, 9 reached their 
full development in the famous Tabaks-Collegium of Frederick William I of Prussia 10 
(father of Frederick the Great) and similar clubs in the middle XVIIIth century. 


1 V. nos. 174, 188, 213, 251. 2 V. infra, p. 162, n. 4. 

3 The author, physician to Christian V of Den¬ 
mark, was instructed by his royal master to compose 
this work, designed to deal a death-blow to the use 
of tobacco as a luxury. It was widely quoted. 

4 V. also nos. 320, 447, 451, 470, 661, 875, 900-A. 

3 Nos. 186, 655, 827, and cj. nos. 85, 86, 193, 907. 

6 What threatened to be a dull afternoon in the 

School of Medicine, Paris, March, 1699, became 

famous in nicotian annals because of the absent- 

mindedness of a debater whose duty it was to main¬ 

tain that the use of tobacco afFected longevity. He 

had been sent as a substitute for Fagon (physician 


to Louis XIV), and he earnestly maintained the 
affirmative. But he effectually demolished his prin¬ 
cipal’s arguments by emphasizing his main points 
with a generous pinch of snuff, to which (as he had 
no suicidal intentions!) he was evidently devoted. 
V. nos. 448, 538 [Vol. II, X 2 b -X 3 a ], and Corti, pp. 
185-186. 7 V. n. 725. 

8 V. nos. 376, 383, and the notes to n. 850. 

9 V. the Index: Tobacco clubs, satires on. 

10 Reigned 1713-1740. 

Carlyle, in his History of Friedrich II of Prussia 
(t, 1858), Vol. I, provided an account (which has 
become famous) of this “Tobacco Parliament.” V., 
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The Tabaks-Collegium or Frederick I of Prussia 

After the painting by P. C. Leygebe (Castle of Berlin). 

From the reproduction in Hohenzollern-Jahrbuch. . . XIX Jahrgang, I915, p. dj. 


I N France, as has been shown, 1 tobacco had had the patronage of royalty from 
the time of its introduction there. The apparent success of cephalic nicotian 
powders, used by the Queen Mother and some members of her family, 2 recom¬ 
mended this preparation of the plant to courtiers, from whom the idea spread to 
their imitators. By a natural progression this pleasing sternutatory passed largely 
from the realm of therapeutics, 3 and within two generations of its introduction 
at the court, it had taken a firm hold upon the manners of the French aristocrats. 
(Tobacco-snuffing as a general recreative habit seems to have had its inception in 
Spain, about 1620-1625, 4 at first chiefly among the clergy, 5 whence it spread to 
the brethren in Italy before its general acceptance in France.) Pipe smoking was 


too, Corti, pp. 188 jj. 

An illustration of the royal tobacco club, from 
Carlyle’s work, is reproduced in Volume IV of To¬ 
bacco. The first Prussian Tabaks-Collegium , an illus¬ 
tration of which appears on this page, was under the 
royal patronage of Frederick I. 

1 V. ante, pp. 30-31. 

2 Cf. n. 12, n. 6. The aboriginal Indian form of 
snuffing was first described by Columbus and by 
Ramon Pane (v. nos. 2 and 14). Cf. ante, p. 19. 

3 Gardiner (n 96) and Neander (n. 148) were 


among the earliest to recommend the therapeutic 
value of tobacco snuff. V. the Index: Snuff, Thera¬ 
peutic use of. 

4 V. Billings, p. 219, and note there. 

5 V. ante, pp. 79, 81. Brunet (n. 441), among 
others, remarked that the Spanish piiests did not 
scruple to place their snuff-boxes on the altar for 
their own use. (Cf. n. 510.) The clergy of Spam 
and Italy, as a body, were generally associated by 
the laity with the snuffing-habit. (Cf. Corti, pp. 
13 2-13 3.) 
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then practised among the French largely by mariners, soldiers, students and peas¬ 
ants, and was, in consequence, regarded by the elite as a kind of barbarism. Louis 
XIII and his successor lent no encouragement to the custom of snuffing or of 
smoking. 1 The first was passively unfriendly to the social uses of tobacco, while 
Le Grand Monarque was so antipathetic to the prevalent nicotian custom that his 
valets de chambre were obliged to renounce the use of snuff upon taking office. 2 
But even kingly disapproval could not stem the growth of this enticing habit, 
and as the fashionable Parisians were then the arbiters of aristocratic manners, the 
new and luxurious mode of using tobacco approved by them spread rapidly to the 
chief parts of Europe. 

The usual method whereby one then obtained snuff was to reduce the pre¬ 
pared tobacco into a coarse powder by grating, or rasping it, and thereby producing 
tabac rape? The crushed substance was then placed upon the back of the hand 
and drawn into the nostrils by a vigorous sniff. Grating, etc., required at first a 
box in which to carry a short piece of carotte , a small rasp, and, for the use of the 
more fastidious, a snuff spoon. As snuffing increased in fashion, this practical 
equipment was elaborated upon among the beaux and their ladies, who sought 
to indicate their superior station in life by an ostentatious display of nicotian 
paraphernalia. 4 (Later a mortar with an especially designed pestle for pounding 
the tobacco came into use in private homes or small tobacco establishments. These 
implements were rendered unnecessary for most people when snuff factories began 
to market the nicotian powder regularly by the middle of the XVILIth century.) 

Tie production of snuff-boxes became an essential accompaniment of the new 
fashion, and the art of expert lapidaries and famous miniaturists was displayed 
in these holders composed of the most expensive metals, ivories and woods. Con¬ 
noisseurs of snuff prided themselves upon their collections of exquisite containers 
for the pulverized tobacco. 5 

With the growth of the habit, the manufacture of snuff developed into a con¬ 
siderable industry in Spain and Portugal, largely for export, and in France, 6 the 
Netherlands, and England, chiefly for home consumption. Italy, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Germany and Poland were important purchasers of snuff in the XVIIIth 
century. In the manufacture of snuff the tobacco was washed, or otherwise “puri¬ 
fied” by processes which practically eliminated its natural flavor; it was then col¬ 
ored and perfumed. 7 Red or yellow were the usual shades (derived from ochres) 
recommended by those who wrote treatises on the preparation of snuff; 8 but there 


1 Yet Jean Bart, the French naval hero, is credited 
with having smoked in the antechamber of Louis 
XIV, and this “prodigious piece of audacity . . . 
this levelling deed,” Stemmetz remarked, triumph¬ 
antly, “may be said to be the true commencement of 
the great French Revolution.” (The Smoker’s Guide , 
f, 1878, p. 13.) 

2 Gossip relates, however, that his daughters were 
devoted to tobacco. (Pardoe, Hist, of the Court of 
Louis XIV, cited by Fairholt, p. 69, and cf. ibid., 
p. 244.) 

3 “Rappee” is still the name of a coarse, strongly 
flavored dark snuff. Cf. Ap., p. 244. 

4 Cf. Fairholt, pp. 244- 246, who illustrates and 


describes an elaborate Ivor}? rasp of French manu¬ 
facture, c. 1680. 

5 F. the Index, s.v. Snuff-boxes, and M. M. Curtis, 
The Story of Snuff and Snuff Boxes (New York, J, 
1935 )- 

6 Huguenot refugees in Germany are assumed to 
have introduced the snuffing-habit there about the 
close of the XVIIth century. Boerner remarks that 
the first snuff dealers and manufacturers in Cologne 
early in the XVIIIth century were French ( Kblner 
Tabakhandel und Tabakgewerbe. 1628-1910, f, 1912, 
P- 25). 

7 Even in medicinal snuffs. V. infra, p 159, n. 1, 

and n. 258. 8 V. nos. 427, 441. 
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appears to have been no limit, within the boundaries of fragrance, to the natural 
or artificial aromas employed with which to tickle the olfactory senses of snuff 
takers. Bergamot, musk, civet, mint, distilled cloves, essences of cedar and flowers 
of almost every variety, separate or mixed, were among the odoriferous ingredients 
blended with pulverized tobacco. 1 It was from these extraneous substances that 
numerous names for snuff were derived. 

Each leader of society and the coteries which attached themselves had their 
favorite snuff, 2 and, in consequence, an extraordinary mingling of scents pervaded 
each court or ballroom where the well-bred met. In a room where the conversation 
was punctuated by discreet sneezes, the lady who adored Jassamena (made espe¬ 
cially precious to her because of the exquisite box from which she took it) would 
condescend to take a pinch from the proffered box of the dandy who preferred 
Orangery. This she would do in the approved manner, whereby a delicate, be¬ 
jewelled wrist and a well-turned arm would be displayed to advantage, while her 
companion, on his part, was in perfect position to indicate the handsome rings 
he wore, without apparent ostentation. This exquisite technique for the correct 
means of taking snuff was developed by the French mentors of etiquette, to which 
native touches were given when the habit invaded London, Rome and elsewhere. 
Small fortunes were required to keep the scented fop in his lavish boxes, etc., 
each for a certain reason, a certain season, and for that matter, a certain hour. 
In the XVIIIth century, mannerisms quite as absurd, though not so boisterous, 
as those practised by the English pipe-smoking gallants of the preceding nicotian 
era, 3 were adopted by Continental dandies and those of London, for an almost 
military precision was dictated as the fashionable routine in taking tabac en poudre. 
These affectations did not escape the satirists, and to them we owe some blithe 
observations on the artificial accompaniments of the snuffing habit. 4 


1 Recipes of medicinal snuffs contained white or 
black hellebore, betony, pepper, sage, marjoram, 
ginger, tulip bulbs, etc., mixed with civet, musk, 
etc., according to R.V.N. (n. 449), and some of 
these ingredients and others such as cumin and 
mustard found their w 7 ay into what Baillard (n. 300") 
described as a “puissant stemutatoire.” In the 
XVIIIth century similar concoctions w 7 ere for sale 
in England and on the Continent. Such mixtures 
gave scheming vendors the opportunity to commit 
unwholesome frauds, and many such “snuffs” were 
wholly innocent of tobacco V. ante, p. 125, n. 2. 

“Cephalic” snuffs were often advertised in Eng¬ 
land (v. n. 532, and the-accounts in Hill, p. 27, Fair¬ 
holt, pp. 269-271). The manner in which- these con¬ 
coctions were offered and the testimonials which 
accompanied them, especially in England (v. Fair¬ 
holt, p. 270, for an example), were satirically com¬ 
mented upon by the wits of the day. Hill (p. 27) 
produced a mock-letter, as follows, which indicates 
the quality of the original recommendation: “Sir— 
I was born stone blind, and so continued up to my 
seventieth year; when, on taking one small pinch of 
your Infallible and miraculous, regenerating, pene¬ 
trative, sight-perpetuator, my eyes opened, strong 
and clear as those of Argus; more brilliant than the 
optics of Flebe. I have ever since taken about a 


pound and three-quarters a day of my inanimate 
animator, or second parent; am now 7 ninety-six, can 
read the smallest type without glasses by moonlight, 
and drink barrels of the most potent beverages, with¬ 
out a dream of a headache.” 

2 Among the more general designations were 
Etrenne, Bureau, Pulvilio, and Bolongaro. The first 
might be attached to any snuff, as it was the desig¬ 
nation given to that brand selected by Louis XV 
from the specimens presented to him on New 7 Year’s 
Day by the manufacturers as samples of their stock. 
The second was also a selected favorite of this mon¬ 
arch and largely employed in the cabinets of his 
ministers, the third w 7 as a Portuguese snuff much in 
demand; and the last w 7 as a pow 7 der of excellent 
quality named after its maker. There w 7 ere a con¬ 
siderable number of ephemeral names, emanating 
from individual factories or places. (Hill, pp. 19 ff., 
who describes 28 varieties; Fairholt, pp. 248, 257- 
258, 268, et passim.) The Tader (n. 475, “Numb. 
101 ”) gives the names of several snuffs then espe¬ 
cially popular in England, and Billings, who has a 
chapter on the subject of snuffs, remarks (p. 223) 
that there w 7 ere at least 200 kinds of snuff w 7 ell 
known in commerce. 

3 F. ante, pp. 52-55. 

4 F. nos. 203, 504, 647, 858-A, Moliere’s mock- 
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In France the custom reached its height in that operatic age which preceded 
the Revolution, Then everyone—that is, everyone of social prominence—snuffed 
elegantly and sneezed and exchanged boxes and descanted, inter alia, on the virtues 
of the newest tobacco powders. It is true that the habit had been taken up by 
the lower social orders, for peasants and monks and shopkeepers and clerks and 
scribblers and musicians snuffed, too, and imitated their betters, but as they had 
to be content with inferior grades, and with wooden or horn boxes, it was obvious 
to the exquisites that such people could hardly be enjoying themselves. 1 Madame 
de Pompadour added to her fame by inventing a snuff, apparently for practical 
purposes, for she named it Essence du Tabac de Pompadour pour corriger la 
Memoire, 2 and it may well be imagined that ladies pressed this delicate powder 
upon husbands or lovers likely to be forgetful! 

While the art of snuffing was making rapid progress in cultured France, the 
English, having sowed their nicotian wild oats, had settled down to a middle-aged 
sobriety with their comfortable pipes. But by the middle of the XVIIth century 
snuff was beginning to be heard of. 3 By that-time, in Ireland, “smutchin” (snuff) 
was in pretty general use, having most probably been introduced from Spain. 
Howell, in 1650 (n. 238), and the translator of Everard, 1659 (n. 271), remarked 
upon the fact that the Irish were “altogether for snuff Tobacco to purge their 
brains.” With the return of Charles II and his adherents (1660) from their en¬ 
forced stay abroad, the taking of snuff began to come into evidence in London, 
although the habit made its way very slowly among the general public who clung 
determinedly to their accustomed clays. The use of nicotian sternutatories (though 
to a lesser degree than the chewing or smoking of tobacco) was frequently advised 
during the Great Plague 4 which ravaged London, and the apparent success of snuff 
as a prophylactic brought it into further favor. The resurrection of foppery, 5 sub¬ 


eulogy of snuff, in n. 377, and the English authors 
referred to infra , p. 162, n. 4. 

1 Apparently the only time when snufF was looked 
upon with disfavor was when it was suspected that 
poisoned snuff, supposedly emanating from Spain, 
and called “Jesuits’ snuff” was being employed to 
eliminate political enemies, or dissenters {v. Hill, 
pp. 39-40, and Fairholt, pp. 235 -236). 

2 Columbus, p. 120; Ath., p. 974. 

s As has been shown {ante, p. 32, n. 9), some 
travelled dandies appear to have displayed their 
accomplishments as snuff takers in London before 
the close of the XVIth century, and there are refer¬ 
ences to this form of using tobacco in Rowlands 
(n. 94), Dekker (n. 90), and probable references in 
Brathwait (n, 129), and Thonus (n. 137). A de¬ 
famatory account of some well-known ladies of the 
time, 1630 (n. 240), has an allusion to their habit 
of snuffing. 

4 V. ante, p. 33, n. 6. 

Pepys wrote (7 June, 1663) “This day, much 
against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two or 
three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, 
and ‘Lord have mercy upon us’ writ there; which 
was a sad sight to me, being the first of the kind 
that, to my remembrance, I ever saw. It put me 
into an ill conception of myself and my smell, so 


that I was forced to buy some roll-tobacco to smell 
to and chaw, which took away the apprehension.” 
{Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1923, Vol. IV, p. 401.) The 
antiquary, Thomas Hearne, observed that “I have 
been told, that in the last great plague at London 
none that kept tobaconist’s shops had the plague. 
It is certain, that smoaking it was looked upon as 
an excellent preservative. In so much, that even 
children were obliged to smoak. And I remember, 
that I heard formerly Tom Rogers, who was yeo¬ 
man beadle, say that when he was that year, when 
the plague raged, a school-boy at Eaton, all the 
boys of that school were obliged to smoak in the 
school every morning, and that he was never 
whipped so much in his life as he was one morning 
for not smoaking.” {Reliquice Hearniana, in Extracts 
from MS, Diaries, ed. by Philip Bliss, 1869, Vol. II, 
pp. 117-120.) 

s In the Household Account Books {op. cit. ante, 
p. 84, n. 9) occurs the following illuminating passage: 
“June 28, 1668.—Paid Mr. Fickett’s bill for new 
making his Lordship’s tobacco box, adding in 
weightt and goodness of gold 4 oz. Sterling, the box 
waighes now ff of an oz. troy and id. wt. more 
than Lord Exeter’s box, 6 h. 3 s.” (Account of 
expenditures for Lord Roos, p. 443.) 
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sequent to the restoration of the Stuart line, brought in a retinue of full-blown 
exquisites, “curled darlings,” eager to ape the manners of the most aristocratic 
court in Europe, that of the French. 

But snuff began to filter through to the “lesser ranks,” and by the opening 
years of the XVIIIth century the tempting powder had brought about desertions 
among the host of smokers. 1 Its growth in popularity received a definite impetus 
in 1702 when the English fleet, under Sir George Rooke, seized several thousand 
casks of fine snuff near Cadiz, Spain, as well as some choice Havana snuff at r igo. 
Upon the return to England this booty was sold at the chief seaports as part of 
the “prizes” of war. It is estimated that fifty tons of this desirable sternutatory 
were thus disposed of, at the ridiculously low price of three to fourpence the pound, 2 
to “land-sharks” and pedlers who quickly distributed this rare commodity among 
their usual clientele and, it is said, thus instituted a demand for this novel form of 
taking tobacco. 3 But before proper English ladies and gentlemen could whole¬ 
heartedly accept the custom of snuffing as consistent with true decorum it required 
the sanction of exalted society. As French etiquette came into vogue in the court 
of Queen Anne the fashion prevalent in the upper circles at Paris was soon adopted 
there. Its place as a fixed part of aristocratic routine was maintained by the 
obvious favor in which snuff was held by George I, George II, Queen Charlotte 
and other members of the contemporary and succeeding royal households. 4 By 
the time that supreme English censor of correct manners, Beau Nash, had set the 
seal of his approval upon what snuff's were de rigueur, and had condescended to 
accept snuff boxes from princes and from “ the middling gentry,” s smoking had 
been firmly rejected by fashionable English society 6 as a vulgar practise, and no 
more did a pungent whiff of tobacco offend the noses of aristocrats and their play¬ 
fellows in their own circles. 

“Smoaking has gone out,” proclaimed that ponderous oracle of the British 
intelligentsia. Dr. Johnson (n. 941), in 1773. “To be sure, it is a shocking thing, 
blowing smoak out of our mouths into other peoples mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot account why a thing which re¬ 
quires so little exertion, and yet preserves the mind from total vacuity, should 
have gone out.” 

But smoking had not been so completely eliminated as the worthy Doctor 
imagined. Chiefly out of habit, but also because they disdained the simpering 
imitations of foreign manners displayed by the snuffing dandies and their ladies. 


1 While William III reigned, however, pipe-smok¬ 
ing increased in England. 

2 In the price-list of a snuff seller, 1740, “Best 
Spanish” was listed at 10 shillings the pound; “Best 
Havannah” at 6 shillings. (Fairholt, p. 269.) 

3 V. Fairholt, pp. 238-239; A General History of 
the Tobacco Plant (f, 1836), pp. 68-69. This “Vigo” 
or “Seville” snuff was also referred to as “Musty” 
{v. n, 47s, n. 2). 

4 V. Hill, p. 133, for an account of George IV’s 
choices of morning, afternoon and after-dinner snuffs. 

3 N. 829 

6 Macaulay, in reference to the modish coffee¬ 
houses near St. James’ Park, where the gentility 


met, observed that “The atmosphere was like that 
of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any other form 
than that of richly scented snuff was held in abomi¬ 
nation. If any clown, ignorant of the usages of the 
house, called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole as¬ 
sembly and the short answers of the waiters soon 
convinced him that he had better go somewhere 
else. Nor, indeed, would he have had far to go. 
For, in general, the coffee rooms reeked with tobacco 
like a guard room, and strangers sometimes expressed 
their surprise that so many people should leave 
their own firesides to sit in the midst of eternal fog 
and stench.” {The History of England, 1848, vol. 1, 
p. 369.) 
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many sober, simple people maintained their loyalty to the pipe. In the army and 
the university smoking continued unabated, while sailors, in recognition of the 
hazards of fire at sea, had largely accustomed themselves to chewing. 1 Contempo¬ 
rary literature bears ample evidence that pipe-smoking, though it had diminished. 



“The Smoaking Club” 

Evidence of the survival of smoking in England at the height of the “snuffing era.” 
From an engraving by Scott (1792) after Boyne, in the Print Room of the British Museum. 


was still very widely practised in England and on the Continent, at a time when 
noses and snuff were in greatest prominence. 2 The contempt of smokers and 
chewers 3 for the mannered snuffers was freely expressed, and this disapproval was 
echoed in blithe phrases by the English wits of the day. 4 


1 Smoking on all “ships at sea in the service of the 
commonwealth ...” was forbidden by Admiral 
Blake, “for the prevention of fire/’ ( C.S.P ., Dom., 
1653-1654 , Dec. 3r, 1653, p. 320.) 

2 V. nos. 465, 700, 708, 822. 

3 General Monk, who assisted so largely in the 

restoration of the Stuart monarchy, is said to have 

been an ardent chewer, imitated by many of his 

followers. Chewing was never widely practised in 
England, however, except during the period of the 
Great Plague ( v. ante , p. 33, n. 6). English gallants 
occasionally indulged in the art during the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, although the custom had 


been adopted by this class as a bizarre recreation 
early in the Jacobean period. Originally they made 
use of a silver basin in which to expectorate and 
which they carried about with them (as illustrated 
here) similar to those employed by the smoking 
dandies a little earlier ( v. ante, p. 53, n. 16). These 
ambulatory spittoons seem to have reappeared in 
the latter part of the XVIIIth century, according 
to a reference in n. rr26-a. V. La., Europe (pp. 45- 
46) for several references to tobacco-chewing for 
recreative purposes. 

4 F. nos. 475, 476, 489. The Spectator (n. 487) con¬ 
tains some pleasant passages on the “exercise of 
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Among the English aristocrats and the conventionally proper people, however, 
smoking had truly “gone out.” ’he familiar pipe had lost caste; now only scintil- 
lant snuff-boxes 1 or practical substitutes 2 were on display 
while well-bred, haughty, or experienced noses inhaled a 
“pinch” and expressed satisfaction in a chorus of sneezes. 

In that society, as in France, a gentleman was known by the 
snuff-boxes he kept, 3 how he held or proffered them, which 
snuff he used upon rising, which at tea time, which after 
dinner and which during the four seasons. 4 A whole new 
school of fops, of “flaming beaux,” grew up in the middle 
years of the XVIIIth century around the fetish of the snuff¬ 
box, seeming to derive their entire sustenance from the con¬ 
tents of their cherished containers. 

Not all snuffers were of this class, of course. There were 
many whom none could charge with dandyism or affectation 
—great writers or statesmen, kings and prelates, and others 
who had quietly accustomed themselves to the use of snuff. 5 
But even in its more sober manifestations the habit appealed 
to smokers, or to commentators on social manners, as essen¬ 
tially absurd. An observer whom Fairholt (p. 263) described 
merely as “a journalist” provides some amiable reflections 
on the custom which, as they concur with many of the con¬ 
temporaneous and later opinions on the subject, deserve a 
place (in part) here: “. . . A grave gentleman takes a 
little casket out of his pocket, puts a finger and thumb in, 
brings away a pinch of a sort of powder, and then with the 
most serious air possible, as if he were doing one of the most 
important actions of his life (for even with the most in¬ 
different snuff-takers there is a certain look of importance), 
proceeds to the thrust, and keeps thrusting it at his nose; after which he shakes 
his head, or his waist coat, or his nose itself, or all three, in the style of a man 



The Spitting Basin 

From the cover of an old 
snuff-box which depicts a 
Stuart cavalier 6 [Reduced] 


the snuff-box,” an ungallant observation upon ladies 
who had taken up the “impertinent custom of 
snuffing,” etc., etc. 

1 V. Hill, p, 85, el passim.', Fairholt, pp. 260-262; 
Ap., p. 134. Less opulent snuffers had to be content 
with the materials available to their brethren on the 
Continent: brass or other metals, wood, horn, agate, 
tortoise-shell, etc. V. nos. 203, 511, 850, for ac¬ 
counts of the various compositions of snuff-boxes. 
Later brittle boxes of Dresden china were also popu¬ 
lar ( v . Hill, p. 85, Fairholt, p. 261, Ap., p. 134). 

2 Some dandies of the reign of William III and 
later, carried snuff in the hollow (perforated) head 
of their walking-sticks. (Hill, p. 9; Fairholt, p. 252.) 

3 The habit of exchanging snuff-boxes, or bestow¬ 
ing them as gifts upon friends, became common in 
England and the Continent during this period and 
continued to be the style. Exquisite examples were 
long a typical favor of royalty. Among the ex¬ 
penses of the coronation of George IV it is recorded 


that £8205 was expended upon snuff-boxes presented 
to foreign ministers (Hill, p. 86). 

* Fully a hundred different snuffs were then avail¬ 
able in England. Chambers ( Encyclopedia , 1728) 
remarked, “The kinds of snuff, and their several 
names, are infinite; and new ones are daily invented; 
so that it would be difficult, not to say impossible, 
to give a detail of them. We shall only say, that 
there are three grand sorts: the first granulated; 
the second an impalpable powder: and the third, 
the bran or coarse part remaining after sifting a 
second sort.” 

3 Among the favorite examples cited were Pope 
Benedict XIII (v. ante, p. 81), Frederick the Great, 
who had capacious pockets made in his garments 
for loose snuff, Swedenborg, Robert Bums, and 
Napoleon. V. Fairholt, pp. 272-274, Billings, Chap. 
VIII, Corti, pp. 200, 211, et al. 

6 Published by the Society of Antiquaries, in 
Archaeologia, 1831, Vol. XXIII, Plate 34. 
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who has done his duty, and satisfied the most serious claim of his well being. It 
is curious to see the various modes in which people take snuff; some do it by little 
fits and starts, and get over the thing quickly. These are epigrammatic snuff- 
takers, who come to the point as fast as possible, and to whom the pungency is 
everything. They generally use a sharp and severe snuff, a sort of essence of pins’ 
points. Others are all urbanity and polished demeanour; they value the style as 
much as the sensation, and offer the box around them as much out of dignity as 
benevolence. Some take snuff irritably, others bashfully, others in a manner as 
dry as snuff itself, generally with an economy of the vegetable: others with a 
luxuriance of gesture, and a lavishness of supply, that announce a moister article, 
and shed its superfluous honours over neckcloth and coat. Dr. Johnson . . . used 
to take it out of his waistcoat pocket, instead of a box ...” 

he Scotch took to snuff with enthusiasm. With such devotion, indeed, did 
they adopt “snush” and “sneeshing,” but soberly withal, that they shortly came 
to be regarded as models of perfect snuffers. Before the middle of the XVIIIth 
century the figure of a Highlander, with a snuff-mull in hand, or “ taking a pinch,” 
became the distinctive trade-emblem 1 of a snuff vendor’s shop in England, and 
often even replaced the wooden Indian or “Virginia man” 2 which stood outside 
of a tobacconist’s window. Highly characteristic of a conspicuous attribute of the 
Scotch, and indicative of their high regard for snuff, was the individual mill they 
soon invented which ground tobacco into powder in such a manner that none of 
the precious grains could be wasted. Sometimes persons of distinction or wealth 
in Scotland were seen with mulls of curved horn, weighted with some extravagant 
appendages. Fairholt (p, 278) provides an engraving of one to which were at¬ 
tached “a hammer to hit the side of the mull, should the snuff adhere; a bodkin 
to pierce and separate it if it stick together by damp; a rake to collect it into the 
little shovel; and a hare’s foot to brush loose particles from the nose!” 

Snuffing as a recreation was not restricted to Europeans and their colonists 
in America, 3 for this mode of taking tobacco was introduced into Asia and the East 
in the XVIIth century. 4 It was largely practised in some parts of India, 5 where 
the Portuguese are said to have made it known after 1650; in China, undoubtedly 
under the influence of Jesuit missionaries at the Manchu court; 6 in Japan; and in 
Tibet. Early in the XVIIIth century snuffs 7 were being manufactured in Peking 
and Canton, chiefly for the members of the emperor’s palace, though there were 


1 This effigy lost caste after the Scottish rebellion 
of 1745, when the English government sought to 
extinguish such distinctive characteristics of the 
Scotch (Larwood and Hotten, History of Signboards, 
1867, p. 421), but it survived in many places. V. 
Ap., pp. 244-245 Another frequent sign of snuff 
dealers was the “Crown and Rasp” (v. Fairholt, 
p. 251, and Ap., p. 243). In France tobacco sellers 
(whose chief stock in trade was snuff) employed the 
device of a piece of carotte painted gold, according 
to Larwood and Hotten. In the Arents library is 
the famous collection of tobacco labels (n. 1145) 
which contains many engravings of tobacconists’ 
signs and trade-marks of this period. 

2 V. n. 129 and Fairholt, p. 134. 

3 V. n. 895 [B 3 b -B 4 <J. 


4 The savage persecution of smokers in Turkey 
during the reign of Murad IV ( v. ante, p. 75) com¬ 
pelled those unwilling to relinquish the nicotian 
sedative in all forms to adopt the custom of snuffing 
(De Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des Qstnanischen 
Reiches, Pest, 1827-1835, vol. 5, p. 309). 

5 Noticed by Schouten, who travelled in India 
from 1658 to 1665, according to La., Asia, p. 38. 

6 Hartwich, p. 106. Laufer (Asia, p. 32) states 
that snuff was also imported from France in pack¬ 
ages marked with the fleur-de-lis, and that this in¬ 
signia became the emblem of snuff dealers in Peking. 

’La. (Asia, p. 33), citing an XVIIIth century 
Chinese work, Hiang tsu pi ki. Its author thought 
the Canton snuff superior to that made for the 
Palace. It was said to be available in several colors. 
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other varieties available for the populace. Snuff seems to have been employed 
partly for its assumed remedial value in cases of colds or as a sudorific 1 but, as in 
France, shortly became wholly a recreative habit among its users. Being imita¬ 
tive of a European luxury, however, this form of taking tobacco was largely confined 
to the elegant royal or official classes in China and never attained the popularity 
it was accorded in Western Europe in the XVIIIth century. 

In the aftermath of the Revolution in France those objects and fashions 
popularly associated with the aristocratic class were, of necessity, temporarily or 
completely abandoned. The art of snuffing, which had been so intimate a part of 
the extravagant life about the French court, awakened democratic mistrust. Those 
who still clung to the custom were already above suspicion, or were the petit peuple 
to whom it had never been an extravagance or an affectation, but a recreative 
necessity, as it was to the sober snuffers of Scotland, England and elsewhere. In 
England the habit prevailed for some time, under the patronage of Beau Brummel, 
George IV and others, but after the third decade of the XIXth century it was no 
longer so prevalent among the fashionable. 2 

The luxurious mode of inhaling the delectable powder (of aboriginal origin) 3 
had prevailed as a conspicuous accompaniment of elegant manners for more than 
a century and a half. A sanguinary revolution had shaken this curious fashion 
from its eminence in France, where it seemed most secure. That historic occasion 
conveniently marks the period when it first began to decline as a popular custom. 
But the recreative habits essential to man are not permanently affected by revo¬ 
lutions. A more dominant natural factor controlled the virtual eclipse 4 of the 
custom of snuffing by the middle of the XIXth century: the mutations of taste. 

B EFORE snuffing had begun to diminish in favor with the aristocratic classes in 
England and the Continent, a nicotian intruder was being welcomed by them. 
This was the cigar, which, in the annals of tobacco, holds first place. It was a 
prototype of this curious object which had been seen by some of the original ex¬ 
plorers of the New World 5 in those parts which still remain its stronghold; it had 
been adopted by the earliest Spanish conquistadors in the West Indies with such 
rapidity and to such an extent as to call forth reproof from the clergy; 6 and its use 
had been witnessed and reported before the end of theXVIth century 7 by several 
writers on the native customs in South and Central America. 

As has been observed before, the cigar 8 was of unquestioned antiquity in those 


1 La., Asia, pp. 32-33. 

2 But Hill, the author of A Pinch—Of Snuff (f, 
1840), would persuade us to believe otherwise, con¬ 
tending, with the snobbery of a snuffer, “In Eng¬ 
land, especially among the decent and superior 
classes, there are fewer inveterate smokers than 
constant snuff-takers.” (P. 2.) 

4 V. ante, p. 15, n. 6, and p 19, n. 4; and the 
account given in Fairholt (pp. 285-289) of the 
primitive snuffers of Brazil and their apparatus for 
making snuff, etc. 

4 Snuffing was not entirely abandoned in some 
places and latterly it seems to have been revived in 
others. (Snuff has taken the place of the quid in 


parts of the United States so that its users may 
better conform with sanitary codes.) It is, there¬ 
fore, still manufactured in great quantities, the chief 
markets being in the Southern United States, New 
England, France, Germany, Scotland, and Sweden 
(». Killebrew, pp. 459 Jf, Werner, pp. 124-125). In 
parts of China, Japan, India, Tibet, and Africa 
(notably among the Masai) snuffing is still practised, 
in some places, to a considerable degree (La., Asia, 
PP 32 > 33 , 38; Dunhill, p. 194). 

5 V. ante, pp. 17-18 and 20. 

6 V. ante, p. 20. 

1 Nos. 4, 8, 10, and 26. 

8 V. ante, p. 15, and Linton, pp. 8-9. The inhala- 
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parts of America where it had first been seen by Europeans. This form of using 
tobacco entered into the tribal customs or rituals of some South 1 and Central 
American Indians. Wafer (n. 438) provided the earliest clear account of the cere¬ 
monial use of the cigar, whereby one of abnormal size supplied the required incense 
for the council of a Panama tribe. 2 

In Europe the cigar was almost wholly associated with the Spanish, though 
they were also addicted to the use of papeletes 3 and to snuff, and while the Portu¬ 
guese were mainly pipe smokers, many of them, too, preferred the cigar. Except 
for its appearance in some parts of Asia, 4 the cigar remained almost entirely 
confined to the Iberian Peninsula for nearly three centuries after its original intro¬ 
duction there. Mariners who returned to England and to some parts of the Con¬ 
tinent had been seen with crude cylindrical rolls of tobacco leaves, but the occa¬ 
sions were so infrequent as to awaken little comment. 5 

"he reasons why the cigar was not more widely known in Europe by the end 
of the XVIIIth century may be found partly in the exclusive attitude of the 
Spaniards there 6 and chiefly in the almost immediate acceptance of the pipe. The 
latter instrument seemed eminently suited then to man’s nicotian needs and as it 
was almost universally enjoyed among those people actively engaged in trade and 
political expansion in Europe, Asia, and Africa, the use of the pipe had become a 
settled custom in various lands by the time the cigar began to be known. During 
the XVIIIth century snuffing was almost supreme among the nicotian habits of 
Europeans, and smoking in any form had no place in elegant society. 

Probably before 1675 tobacco leaves rolled into short cylinders were known 
in India and elsewhere along the trade routes of the East. This early appearance 
of a form of the cigar was partly due to the proximity of the Philippines (to which 
the Spaniards had introduced tobacco and cigars in the latter part of the XVIth 
century), 7 and partly to the mercantile enterprise of the Portuguese in India. 
There the truncated roll was termed cheroot 8 (or other local forms) and by the 
middle of the XVIIIth century this form of smoking was fairly familiar in Burma, 
Indo-China, Ceylon, and adjacent regions. 9 Kaempfer, who travelled across south¬ 
ern Asia to Japan (1688-1690), appears to have been the earliest to publish (n. 
488) any account of this native kind of cigar. 10 


tion of the smoke provided by leaves rolled to¬ 
gether is said to have been anciently practised in 
India for medicinal purposes (v. ante, p. 5, n. 9). 
Cigars are very likely to have been an antecedent 
form of the pipe (v ante, p. 15, n. 9). 

1 The smoking-ritual described by De Lery (n. 
26) was undoubtedly performed with a giant cigar. 

2 Such great cigars, especially prepared, are still in 
use in parts of Brazil. V. MacCreagh, White Waters 
and Black (New York, 1926), pp. 344, 343, and 
illustrations, 320, 336, 377. 

3 V. ante, p. 79. 

4 V. infra. 

5 V. nos. 13 (introductory note) and 893. 

6 V. ante, p. 41, n. 7. 

7 V. ante , pp. 10 and 42. 

8 From Tamil sharuttu\ Malayalam churuttu (“a 
roll of tobacco”): hence Portuguese charuto (La., 
Asia, p. 19). 


9 In Asia the cigar is still popular, chiefly in the 
Philippines, in Korea, parts of China, Burma and 
India, etc. (Dunhill, pp. 125-126, 128; La., Asia, 
P- 18.) 

10 Kaempfer’s reference to cigar smokers is too 
inexplicit to attach the habit to any particular tribe 
or group, as he merely indicates that certain dark- 
skinned people had adopted this manner of smoking. 
Cf. n. 431 [H a b ]. 

In the NED. occurs an extract from an unpub¬ 
lished MS. (written between 1669-1679) which deals 
with India. The anonymous author observed that 
“The Poore Sort of Inhabitants vizt. ye Gentues 
[Gentoos: Hindus], Mallabars, etc., Smoke theire 
tobacco after a very meane, but I judge Original 
manner, Onely ye leafed rowled up, and light one 
end, holdinge ye other between their lips . . . this 
is called a bunko, and by ye Portugal’s a Cheroota.” 
(Vol. II, p. 323.) Cf. infra, p. 170, n. 2. 
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While pipe-smoking, snuffing or chewing were daily habits throughout Eu¬ 
rope, the cigar remained almost a novelty outside of Spain and Portugal. Labat 
(n. 538), when giving an account of the “ends” which the Europeans and the 
negroes smoked in America (and which he said the Spaniards called cigales), was 
under the necessity of explaining what these curiosities were. Cockburn, an English 
writer (n. 705), also described “seegars” lest his readers be puzzled. The popu¬ 
larity of cigars in Spain having suggested to a German tobacco manufacturer at 
Rome, Peter Wendler ( v. n. 912), that they might appeal to Italian tastes, he ob¬ 
tained from the Papal government the sole right to manufacture bastoni di tobacco 
(tobacco sticks) for five years, from 1779. 1 An enterprising manufacturer, one 
Schlottmann, opened the first cigar factory in Hamburg, 2 1788 (modelled after 
those in Spain), and though this nicotian novelty did not find immediate accept¬ 
ance, within the next decade or so German consumers developed a taste for cigars 
to such a degree that several other factories were established to meet the domestic 
demand. 3 hereafter the spread of this new form of smoking to other parts of 
middle Europe was but a matter of brief course. 4 

The mingling of the Spanish, Portuguese and English soldiers during the 
Peninsular War was undoubtedly the prime reason why cigars found their way 
into England after 1814. But tobacco in this form could not be obtained in the 
British Isles, and those who desired to satisfy the newly acquired taste for them 
found the habit an expensive one. It was the cigar (which remained an aristocratic 
luxury from 1815 to t. 1825), that brought about a renascence of smoking among 
those most susceptible to the dictates of fashion. The use of the cigar spread most 
rapidly in England after 1825/ and this revival of smoking aroused the opposition 
of those moralists we have ever with us. It was frequently charged that only the 
vulgar indulged in the cigar and the feminine part of society professed to shun 
those liberal males who ' reeked of the weed,” 6 he more vehement critics were 
considerably encouraged upon the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne, 1837, 
for this conservative sovereign abhorred smoking in any form. 7 Thereafter some 
members of the aristocratic class, and of the religious or military orders, submitted 
(willingly or not) to that nicotian abstinence dictated by her aversion. Welling¬ 
ton, in a General Order (No. 577) issued in 1845, announced that he had been 
informed that the practice of smoking, by the use ol pipes, cigars, or cheroots, 
has become prevalent among the Officers of the Army . . .” 8 and he entreated 
commanders of regiments to prevent smoking in the mess rooms, etc., and to dis- 


1 Cord, p. 207. 

2 Ibid., and La., Europe, p, 46. 

3 Fairholt, p. 219. 

4 According to Werner (p. 22), the first cigars 
made in the United States were manufactured in 
Connecticut about 1801, the earliest factory being 
established there in 1810. About the same period 
Cuban cigars were first imported. In i860, 199,- 
000,000 cigars were produced in the United States; 
within a generation’s time (1892) more than four 
billion were manufactured there (Werner, ibid.). 

s The production of “Segars” in England was 
subjected in 1821 to the strict regulation of the laws 
governing the manufacture of tobacco (1 & 2 Geo. 
IV, c. 109, §9). A duty of 18 s. the lb. was levied 


on foreign cigars by 4 Geo. IV, c 69, to be effective 
after Apr. 3, 1824, but this was lowered in 1826 to 
9 s. the lb. (7 Geo. IV, c. 48, §3 3). Fairholt (pp. 
219-220), citing as authority the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, records that but 26 lbs. in all of 
manufactured cigars were imported in 1823, more 
than 15,000 lbs. in 1824, and more than 250,000 
lbs. in 1830, with considerable increases thereafter. 

6 I here are many indications of this feminine 
aversion in contemporary works, Ap. (pp. 139-140, 
137, 139) cites several including Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, 1848, and his Fitz-Boodle Papers and Men’s 
Wives, 1857. 

7 V. Ap., p. 160, Corti, p. 222, et at. 

8 Addenda to the Queen’s Regulations and Orders for 
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courage the habit among the officers of j unior rank. Titers occasionally engaged 
in attacking “the ambulatory cigar" which had by then usurped snuff, ox in 
many ranks had taken the place of the "sober sedentary pipe, * but there were 
others who defended its use. Among these latter may be mentioned particularly 
Byron who, in The Island , 1823, produced the earliest poetic eulogy of “sublime 
tobacco” represented by the cigar. 2 

When the cigar first became widely popular in England its devotees indulged 
in those extravagances which are the usual accompaniments of novel customs. 
There are numerous caricatures extant 3 which indicate that this new form of using 
tobacco had developed into an exaggerated fad in England even before 1830, but 
within the next decade or so cigar-smoking had become a more exclusive and sober 
recreation. On the Continent the use of the cigar had spread widely and 1 apidly, 
though in parts of Germany public smoking was prohibited on practical grounds, 
awakening conflicts, sometimes of a serious nature, between the public and the 
police authorities 4 up to the year 1848 when these regulations were rescinded. 

T HUS we come to the concluding phase of this history, in which the “divine 
herb” appears in a new guise -one which has bewitched the larger part of 
mankind. This is the ubiquitous, dainty, paper-covered diminutive of the cigar: 
the cigarette. The violent opposition which this nicotian tidbit awakened in the 
’fifties, in England, France, and elsewhere on the Continent, and in the ’seventies 
and later in the United States, was induced as much by its assumed novelty as by 
the great evils reformers charged against it. : ut it is not novel, n various fo ms 
the cigarette is probably as old as the cigar or the tobacco pipe. id not the 
Spanish captain, Grijalva, 5 and his men hold friendly discourse with an l ztec chi® 
and council, in 1518, while fragrant smoke curled from objects which could have 
been nothing else but aboriginal cigarettes? It is true that the composition of 
these Mexican “smoke-tubes" differed greatly from that of our modem cigarette, 
for De l’Escluse (n. 73), Hernandez (n. 114), and Bernal iaz (n. 177), all report 
(or suggest) that liquidambar and incense were mixed with the tobacco, and that 
this concoction was packed into a reed or piece of cane. 6 But that this redolent 
curiosity was the prototype of the cigarette there can be no doubt 7 

The Spanish colonists in Mexico and the West Indies brought back to their 
home country, and to the Mediterranean peoples of Western Europe small cylinders 


the Army from the First of July 1844 to the Twelfth of 
July 1847, Adjutant-General’s Office, Horse Guard, 
London, p. 40. 

1 J. W. Croker, 1831, quoted by Ap., p. 139 - The 
pipe was still the favorite medium for smoking 
among large numbers of the populace (v. infra, p. 
170, n. 5) and was to continue to be so until, later 
in the century, the cigarette became prevalent 
everywhere. 

2 Others who especially commended the cigar wih 
be found in the Index: Cigars, Tributes to. f . 
Fairholt, pp. 213 and Ap., pp. 13 7 /■» for bnef 
accounts of the history and English literature of the 
cigar, and Werner for data on its production, manu¬ 
facture, distribution, etc. Billings (Chap. IX) pro¬ 
vides a gossiping article on the subject. 


3 Several of these, by Rowlandson, Aiken, Heath, 
et al., occur in the extra-illustrated volumes of Fair- 
holt in the Arents library. 

4 V. Corti, pp. 223-238, 246 230. 
s N. 4 [Wl 

(> Cf. ante, p. 15, n. XI. Hartwich (p. 44) is of 
the opinion that the Mexicans also used paper. 

v Jn other parts of Mexico, Central America and 
some places in northern South America, crushed 
tobacco probably blended with other substances was 
rolled into a wrapper of corn-husk or bark cloth 
(Mason, p. S, and Linton, p. 9). The corn-husk 
cigarette is still the popular smoke of the majority 
of Mexicans (Mason, p. 5). The Pueblo Indians of 
North America smoked reed-cigarettes of the pre¬ 
historic Mexican variety (0. ante, p. 17, n. 3). 
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One of several contemporaneous caricatures which indicate the popularity of the cigar in England after 1825. 
From the extra-illustrated volumes of Fairholt (f, 1859), in the Arents library. [ Reduced ] 
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of crushed tobacco, wrapped in an outer cover of some suitable vegetable product. 
Early in the XVIIth century it was discovered that a fine paper was preferable as 
a wrapper, and papeletes thus came into existence, 1 'They were widely popular in 
Spain, some parts of Portugal and Italy, and were not long in being introduced 
into the Levant. Their use then throughout Turkey, lower Russia, Malta, etc., 2 
followed the course of commerce so that by the beginning of the XIXth century 
the cigarette had ceased to be a novelty in these regions, he literature of the 
period from about the middle of the XVIIth century to about 1840 is almost silent 
on the subject of the cigarette except for occasional notices of the Spanish papeletes, 
but after the Crimean War, 1854 -1856, this debonair object leapt sudden!) into 
public favor on the Continent. It was the cigarette which brought about the 
second great renascence of smoking in Europe (outside oi Spain), completing the 
revival initiated by the cigar earlier in the century. 

In France the manufacture of cigarettes had begun by 1843, 3 but almost 
entirely for home consumption. Only foreigners smoked them in Great Britain. 
But in the Crimea where cigars were practically unobtainable cheaply, the British 
troops adopted the form ol smoking largely used by their French and urkish 
allies who, out of the necessities imposed by war, had learned to make their own 
little cigars or cigarettes. Upon their return to England the British officers (then 
the popular idols) introduced cigarettes as a foreign novelty, and they were taken 
up by many people of fashion and by clubmen. 4 But as ' dandies and snobs 
displayed such a decided preference for this form of smoking, the general public 
was at first contemptuous of the cigarette and continued to consume tobacco 
through the “manly” pipe or cigar. This popular prejudice was not of long dura¬ 
tion, however, for this nicotian diminutive became fairly common in England by 
the early ’sixties and prevalent by the middle of the next decade. The pipe 5 
began to disappear (its use was even regarded as vulgar a little later!), the cigai 
began to be popularly associated with the affluent classes (or the office-seeking 
politicians, etc.), and snuff remained only as a small consolation to those who 
clung to the cherished fashions of the past. 


1 Cf. n. 198. 

2 Satow (p. 74) indicates that a form of the cigar¬ 
ette was used in Japan when tobacco was first in¬ 
troduced there. 

Lockyer ( Account of the Trade in India, 7 lI i P- 
61) reported the use of the bunco, “. . . a little 1 o- 
bacco wrapt up in the Leaf of a Iree, about the 
Bigness of one’s little Finger . . .” which was sold 
in bundles of twenty or thirty. Rumpf ( Herbarium 
Ambomense, 1747, Vol. V, p. 225) described an 
elongated “cigarette” smoked by the Malays, which 
he stated they called bonkos [Malay, bungkus : wrap¬ 
per, bundle], “Cigarettes” rolled in banana leaves 
were smoked in Siam (La., Asia, pp. 19-20, from 
whom the foregoing references are derived). I he 
objects reported by these various authorities, how¬ 
ever, were undoubtedly native forms of crude little 
cigars (cf. ante, p. 166, conclusion of n. 10). 

s Young (p. 7) states that cigarettes became a 
government monopoly in 1843. A traveller in France 
who published her observation in 1842 remarked 
that “The habit of smoking cigarettes ... is quite 


la grande mode of late with certain French ladies.” 
(Costello, Pilgr. Auvergne, I, 332, cited in NED., 
s. v. Cigarette.) 

4 Laurence Oliphant (1829-1888), novelist and 
mystic, who had been a war-correspondent in the 
Crimea, is often credited with being the first to 
smoke cigarettes publicly 7 in London. Papeletes are 
said, however, to have been smoked in England by 
old Peninsular officers. V. Ap., pp. 180, 181. 

s Prior to this period, in England and parts of the 
Continent, the common material employed for pipes 
w 7 as still the clay, which had been introduced shortly 
before the close of the XVIth century (&. ante, pp. 
46, and 50, n. 11). In the British Isles this medium 
for smoking then appeared in various sizes ranging 
from the convenient “cutty” to the comfortable 
“church-warden.” Porcelain pipes, sometimes of 
elaborate and ornate design, were preferred by the 
denizens of Central Europe. The meerschaum pipe 
had come into existence in Hungary before the 
middle of the XVIIIth century and was familiar in 
various parts of Europe, but because of its delicacy 7 
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Pipes as Works of Art 

Two famous “show-pieces” among meerschaum pipes, both unserviceable because of their size. They are reproduced here to illustrate the ornamental styles usual in 
meerschaum bowls. Lengths: Fig. 1, 17X"; Fig. 2, 22)4". From original drawings by Frank Calvert in the Arents library, of specimens in the William Demuth collection. 
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At first those who desired tobacco in the new form “rolled their own” in 
paper, which proved highly unsatisfactory. Enterprising English manufacturers 
became quickly aware of the potential market offered by the new fashion in smok¬ 
ing and when (about 1865) they began to produce well-made cigarettes, composed 
of good Turkish or Egyptian 1 tobacco, wrapped in paper of fine texture, they found 
eager purchasers. Americans brought the cigarette home, and its manufacture 
in the United States had its inception about the same time as that of the English 
industry. 2 At first the kinds marketed in the United States and elsewhere were 
large and expensive, and hand-made from Turkish varieties of tobacco (usually 
with “Russian” tips). When, however, the “bright Virginia” tobacco began to 
be produced in sufficient quantities 3 (after 1869) it quickly became the most de¬ 
sirable leaf used for cigarettes, and soon practically supplanted all others. 4 The 
consumption of cigarettes increased with a rapidity 5 which astounded casual ob¬ 
servers and, demand breeding the invention, there came into existence a machine 
for the quick production of this article, which demonstrated its practicability in 
the early ’seventies. 6 

The extraordinary rise in popularity of the cigarette in the later decades of 
the XIXth century was more than a manifestation of a change in taste. The 
cigarette was something of a symbol of a new age wherein the culminating in¬ 
dustrial revolution merged with the advancing mechanical civilization. Smokers 
responded to the vigorous tempo of the period and called for tobacco in a compact 
form which would provide immediate effects. The pipe represented a leisurely 


and expense was reserved for affluent smokers, 
chiefly as an indoor recreation. But by the time 
the cigarette was supplanting other forms of smok¬ 
ing, the pipe most popular was made of a w'ood dis¬ 
covered in Corsica about 1850, which was superior to 
all other materials for this form of using tobacco. 
This was the brier (from the French, bruyere: heath). 
For accounts of European pipes of the period see 
Fairholt, pp. 176 j}., Dunhill, pp. 231 JJ .; for the 
meerschaum see the latter, pp. 234-236, and Hart- 
wich, p. 69; and for an interesting chapter on the 
brier, see Dunhill, Chap. XIV. 

"Tobacco produced in Egypt remained on the 
market for only two decades or so as its cultivation 
was prohibited there in 1890, except by special 
permission in a few localities in Upper Egypt 
(Lewinstein, Die Belastung des Tabaks, t, 1894, p. 
79). Practically all the “Egyptian” tobacco pro¬ 
duced thereafter was imported from Turkey or else¬ 
where in the Near East. 

“Young (p. 8) says “about 1866”; Werner (p. 
20) places it “about 1864” and states that 19,- 
770,000 were manufactured in the initial year, but 
as they were not immediately taken up the amount 
produced fell to 1,750,000 in 1869. ( V . the table 

provided by Young, p. 115.) In Austria the Regie 
introduced the first real cigarette there, then known 
as the “double cigarette.” It was about three times 
as long as the modem kind, with a mouthpiece at 
each end, and was cut in two before smoking. They 
were so popular that 16,000,000 were made in 1866 
(Corti, p. 253). 

3 Killebrew (pp. 10-12) and Young (pp. 8-9) pro¬ 


vide interesting accounts of the discovery and sub¬ 
sequent production of this tobacco, originally culti¬ 
vated in 1852, in Caswell County, North Carolina. 

4 The Turkish (or “Egyptian”— v. supra, n. 1) 
cigarettes continued in demand but to a consider¬ 
ably lesser degree than “Virginia.” Today the 
preference among American smokers is for blended, 
rather than one-tobacco cigarettes, and in their 
production four chief types are used: (1) “Burley,” 
long used only for chewing and pipe tobaccos (». 
Killebrew, pp. 12-14), grown in Kentucky and con¬ 
tiguous regions; (2) “Virginia,” grown in Virginia, 
South and North Carolina and, latterly, in Georgia; 
(3) “Oriental” (“Turkish”), and (4), on a smaller 
scale, “Maryland,” grown in that state. In Eng¬ 
land and the majority of North European countries, 
the “Virginia” cigarette is most in favor. 

5 In the fiscal year, 1885, the quantity on which 
United States internal revenue tax was paid first 
passed the billion mark (Young, table, p. 115). 
This was only twenty years after the industry be¬ 
gan. (See the figures provided by Young, 1916, 
catalogued in Vol. IV of this history, for the years 
from 1870 on.) 

The government’s income from this source for the 
fiscal year ending in 1869 was $3,273 (Young, p. 115); 
for 1935, more than $385,000,000 (Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue, Washington, D. C.). 

6 Young has several plates of these machines 
which have been vastly improved in the past 
decade. They are among the outstanding marvels 
of our time and the perfected examples are capable 
of producing more than 60,000 cigarettes In an hour. 
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smoke and required a certain amount of paraphernalia; snuff (with its essential 
accoutrements) demanded the deliberateness of an aristocratic age; the cigar 
which had come to be popularly regarded as a luxury, was not to be hastily con¬ 
sumed. Only the cigarette provided the need lor a transient, pleasurable nervine 
in an age of great activity and among people who had grown impatient with the 
past. 1 

As in the reign of that royal enemy of tobacco, James I, smoking had its 
golden day, so during the sovereignty of Queen Victoria, who held the “divine 
herb” in equal detestation, the habit had a renewal of its first triumph in England. 
And when men began to smoke cigarettes, cigars and pipes in public places with¬ 
out being stigmatized as coarse, it marked the beginning of the rebellion against 
the social code of the Victorian arbiters. 2 But it was not until our own immediate 
times that any lady dared thus to amuse herself. A writer in 1869 3 expressed an 
opinion long to be maintained when he remarked, “When one hears of sly cigar¬ 
ettes between feminine lips at croquet parties, there is no more to be said.” (What 
changes hath time wrought!) The antitobacco societies, which grew up every¬ 
where as an accompaniment to the steady spread of smoking, were most bitterly 
opposed to cigarettes, and vitriolic tracts, associated with temperance brochures, 
were insistently urged upon the public. This mass of printed material, 4 which 
provides pointed evidence of the intemperate, persecuting spirit of reformers of 
social habits, and the refutations of these strictures on the nicotian theme, de¬ 
veloped into a pamphlet war in the later XIXth century. 

The cigarette, now the most familiar form whereby tobacco is enjoyed, needs 
no further notice here. 5 The World War gave the final impetus to its popularity 
among men and women and provided indisputable proof that it was a necessity 
of mankind. Its consumption sustains a vast industry, and the quantities required 
to supply the market lead one into statistical figures of astronomical proportions. 
Surely the smoking of cigarettes has become a fixed element in our social customs. 
But its prevalence is no indication of permanence, for where are the fashions of 
yesteryear? The pipe had its little century or so before it was virtually extinguished 
by snuff. Snuffing became passe (having long held a favored place) upon the re¬ 
discovery and acceptance of the cigar and the cigarette. And after tomorrow'— 
who knows? Of only one thing may one be certain—and the assurance has been 
provided by this history—that man will not willingly relinquish the plant which 
supplies the means of satisfying the most social of his appetites. 


1 The slowest progress of the cigarette among 
European peoples during the latter half of the XIXth 
century was in Germany where the cigar appealed 
most strongly. After the World War, however, the 
quantity of cigars produced there began to decline 
in favor of the cigarette, the consumption of which 
continues to show considerable increases yearly. V. 
Corn, Table, p. 265. 

2 In 1868, under the provisions of the Railway 
Bill of that year (31 & 32 Viet., c. 119, §20) English 


railroads w'ere required to provide segregated com¬ 
partments for smokers. 

3 Mortimer Collins; quoted by Ap., p. 220. 

1 V. the Index: Antitobacco Societies, 
s Young’s book is the best entirely on the subject. 
Werner provides valuable details of cigarette pro¬ 
duction and manufacture, etc. In Ap. (pp. 179 
183, et passim) and Corti (pp. 252-254, 259) will 
be found some literary, historical and statistical 
notices of the cigarette. 
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T HIS catalogue raisonne of the Arents library is composed of a major and a subsidiary 
section. The first is devoted to an exposition of the history of tobacco provided 
by the contents of, or the passages in, the books, manuscripts, and autograph letters 
themselves, with requisite collateral notices. The second deals only with the bibliography 
of the individual pieces, together with essential data of their condition, provenance, etc., 
and with occasional biographical notes on the authors. 

The joint production does not fall within the formal category of either history or 
bibliography, but the ramifications of the subject (and its polyglot character) dictated 
a special method for recording it and its components. After experimenting with several 
forms it was finally decided that the one in which this work now' appears would best 
provide a progressive chronicle of tobacco in English, with an unobtrusive bibliography 
of the pieces from w'hich it was derived. As, however, the arrangement is individual 
and probably new, it seems advisable to offer the following memoranda, which will 
interpret the system by which the Arents books are presented. 

In line with the main intention to produce a general history of tobacco, it was 
essential to consider the books, etc., chronologically. (The Introduction and a very full 
Index make amends for the unavoidable imperfections of such a system.) While the 
library is composed almost entirely of first editions, the editiones principes of certain 
important works were, in a few instances, unobtainable. The historical continuity of 
this work would have been seriously interrupted had we failed to record these books in 
their proper places. It seemed expedient, therefore, to proceed as though they were 
actually a part of the library. 1 Such valuable informational works as Cartier (n. 5), 
Liebault (n. 12), Chute (n. 46), Dekker (n. 90), etc., are thus considered fully under the 
dates of their original publication. The individual importance of these books to the 
history of tobacco will be readily evident from the material presented. 

An advisable exception to the chronologic arrangement occurs in the treatment of 
the components of a few' collected editions, such as the Jonson folio of 1616 (n. 125), 
the Works of Marston (n. 187), et al. y and the compilation of Purchas (n. 158). The 
positions of passages of nicotian interest in the original publications have been indicated 
in the works catalogued and essential details of the first editions provided. 

While the fullest attention has been given to the editio princeps (or the earliest in 
the library), almost all the later individual first editions in another language, up to 1801, 
are also separately considered. Subsequent issues of works already catalogued, which are 
entirely or largely textual reprints of an earlier edition, have been briefly recorded directly 

’All but one (n. 12, a thick quarto) are now present in facsimile. 
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after the main entry. The only exceptions to this arrangement are those books whose 
great rarity entitles them to special consideration, such as the 1624 issue of Gardiner 
(n. 155), etc. 

Later editions, such as nos. 27, 123, etc., which contain important material not 
found in the prior publication of the same work are catalogued in the form employed 
for first editions. 2 Also, when a treatise or a passage dealing with the subject of tobacco 
reappears in a new guise, such as that of Liebault in n. 34, or that of Monardes in nos. 
18, 27, 73, etc., etc., the work of which it is a part has been entered under its own date. 

Each work in the catalogue is recorded under the name of the author who composed 
the tobacco text, whether or not his name appears in the title. Among such entries are 
those for Vespucci (n. r), Ramon Pane (n. 2), Harrison (n. 31), etc. The English equiv¬ 
alent of the title contents of foreign works is given after each short title. When the title- 
page is not reproduced in facsimile, the title has been transcribed, with line endings 
indicated, and a translation of it provided. 3 The intention here has been to give a faithful 
but not too literal version of each title. These translations serve often to indicate the 
contents of the individual pieces. Essential details of place or date of publication, printers’ 
devices, anagrams, etc., have usually been supplied in the translation or transcription of 
foreign titles and appended to the collation of English works. 4 * 

The notes which introduce each piece, the excerpts or summaries themselves, and 
the collateral information occasionally accompanying the excerpts provide the history of 
tobacco to 1800. Prefatory accounts have not been thought necessary for some works 
of purely literary character, such as nos. 113, 162, etc. Whenever possible the earliest 
available translation into English of foreign texts has been employed in order to present 
as faithfully as could be a record of these works as they first appeared to English readers. 
Such versions have been compared with their sources, and corrupt passages corrected, or 
deleted ones restored, wherever necessary. As will be seen, the majority of the foreign 
language books are not available in English and therefore most of the translations given 
in this catalogue are new. When the tobacco passage in a foreign work occurs in verse, 
only a summary in English has been provided. 

The typographical arrangement of the excerpts and summaries, and the editorial notes 
usually attached to them, will be seen to be contrary to conventional practise. Greater 
prominence is thus given in the anthological part of Tobacco to the original texts, whether 
reproduced or translated, than to our own editorial comment. In further conformity with 
the aim to provide information in as clear and practical a manner as possible, long italic 
passages in English works (often trying to the reader) have been presented in roman in 
the catalogue. Except for this kind of typographical simplification, those parts of English 
works selected for reproduction are unchanged. 

While each volume, etc., in the library has been carefully examined for passages 
relating to tobacco, not every such passage has been noted or selected for publication. 
The historical requirements of the subject are sufficiently served by the numerous excerpts 
and summaries presented, without indicating either those of slight interest or those which 
merely duplicate information already given. A few works catalogued, it is true, repeat 


2 Some exceptions to this arrangement (partly 
dictated by the exigencies of space) will be found 
in the succeeding volumes of Tobacco. V. nos. 
163-a, 214-a, etc 

3 In the several series of arrets, ordonnances, edits, 

etc., issued by, or relating to, the French tobacco 

monopoly, titles are not translated directly, but 

their contents are indicated in the summary pro¬ 
vided for each entry. V. nos. 335 jj., etc. 


4 Information relating to the owner of devices, 
etc., in English works to 1640 has been, for the 
most part, derived from the excellent study of the 
subject by Ronald B. McKerrow, Printers’ id Pub¬ 
lishers’ Devices (Bibl Soc., 1913). The usual texts, 
too numerous to specify here, such as Silvestre, 
Delalain, et al., have served to supply the required 
details of foreign printers’ devices, etc. 


historical data relating to tobacco already provided by earlier entries, but they are 
briefly treated, and as they have long been a part of the library they could hardly be 
excluded. An astonishing number of references are concealed in texts apparently innocent 
of nicotian interest, and the catalogue will, therefore, hold some surprises for the reader. 
It may be said in passing that many hundred works in all fields of literature other than 
those here recorded have also been examined whenever it was thought that they contained 
nicotian material, and that all the sources indicated by every possible designation in 
the NED., and the suggestions offered through the indices of Wi£., s by general reference 
works, and the numerous volumes which dealt especially with the literature of tobacco 
have been carefully investigated. 6 Therefore, everything known to us of historical or 
literary importance to the subject has been included in the main text of this catalogue 
or is considered in the Introduction. 

When feasible, the location or approximate number of extant copies of the rarer 
works in the library has been stated. In this division the sources of information on foreign 
publications are too numerous to report here; for English works, our chief guide was 
the excellent record provided by the Short-Title Catalogue ( STC .). As that volume does 
not, however, claim to be a census of the books it lists, obviously no criticism of it is 
implied by our occasional notice that it does not record the Arents copy. 

After 1800, entries will be found in briefer form. Except for a dozen volumes or so 
which are fully catalogued, the publications of the XIXth and XXth centuries dealing 
wholly or in part with tobacco do not require the full treatment accorded the books of 
the preceding periods. Nevertheless, the information provided in this division makes it 
a sufficiently complete record of the works there catalogued. Periodical publications, etc., 
and the official regulations, etc., of European monopolies after 1800 are arranged in several 
groups at the conclusion of this section. A glossary of the terms by which tobacco and 
some of its concomitants were known, up to the period of Linnean classification (with a 
few essential additions of a later period of the XYIIIth century) concludes the catalogue 
itself. 

The bibliographic data relating to each piece have been recorded with care, but 
professional bibliographers will be disappointed should they look here for minute technical 
descriptions. To each work we have given, in this regard, the attention which we felt 
it deserved and not that devotion to trivialities upon which some students insist. Should 
this occasion any regret, however, it is hoped that such readers will find proper consola¬ 
tion in the references attached to the individual pieces, which have been our own sources 
of information and which will provide any further details required. 


The following symbols are employed: 

(n. ) including a numeral refers to a work in this collection, 

f indicates a work published after 1800 that is in the Arents library. 

In the list succeeding will be found an explanation of each letter-symbol, abbreviation, 
or name, occurring in the footnotes to the Introduction or in the References to each book, 
etc., catalogued. Titles of other works occur under the individual References in the main 
text, while some, infrequently referred to, will be found in the Index under Bibliography. 

5 These abbreviations are explained in the Refer- (f, 1900) Much of it is based on Tiedemann’s 

ences, following. Geschichte des Tabaks (f, 1854), a pioneer work in 

6 Among the volumes devoted to the history of this field and a scholarly composition, 
tobacco the best is Comes’ Histoire . . . du Tabac 
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British Royal Proclamations Relating to America, 1603-1783, ed. by Clarence S, 
Brigham (in Trans, [etc.] of the Ainer. Antiquarian Soc., vol. 12), Worcester, 1911. 
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The following curious notice, provided by H. ' ledeman, in 4 NQ., I, 1868, will be of 
interest. It may well be doubted that the collection sold was as extensive as was reported. 
Tiedeman took the account of it from L'Intermediaire, 1867 (col. 124). There was a 
further reference to the same in col. 156: 

“Tabacologographies. —On a vendu, il y a quelques jours, a Photel Drouot a 
Paris, la collection complete des ouvrages qui ont ete ecrits et imprimes, dans le monde 
entier, depuis pres de trois siecles, pour et contre l’usage du tabac. C’est tout une 
bibliotheque de six a sept mille volumes et brochures. On y trouve le firman d’un 
empereur de Turquie; un ukase d’un empereur de Russie; une loi d’un roi de Perse; le 
gros volume qu’ecrivit le roi Jacques II [t.e., I], d’Angleterre, etc., jusqu’au:— 

‘Quoi qu’en dise Ariftote et sa dodte cabale, 

Le tabac eft divin, il n’eSt rien qui 1 ’egale.’ [7] 

(Sig.) A. de Rochambeau.” 


1 From Mohere, 1683 (n. 377). 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF TOBACCO IN 


AMERICA TO THE YEAR 1615 
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VESPUCCI, Amerigo (1451-1512), in Martin WALDSEEMULLER (1470? -1522?) 
COSMOGRAPHIAE INTRODVCTIO. St. Die, 1507. 

[Translation of title] Introduction to Cosmography, together with certain principles of Geom¬ 
etry and Astronomy necessary to the purpose. Also, four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci. 
A general description of Cosmography, both in solid and plane, together with what was un¬ 
known to Ptolemy and has been recently discovered. Distich: As God rules the stars and 
Caesar the climes of the earth, neither the heavens nor earth has anything greater than these. 

[Translation of part of colophon] Finished [at St. Die] on the seventh [day] before the calends 
of May [: April 25] in the year 1507. 

I N THE summer of I499, on his “second” voyage to America (with Ojeda and 
La Cosa), Vespucci visited an island not far from shore. There he and his com¬ 
panions found a barbarous but friendly people who steadily engaged in the strange 
habit of chewing green leaves mixed with some pulverized substance. This curious 
operation mystified the adventurers but they finally concluded that it had some prac¬ 
tical purpose. 

While Vespucci failed to say just where he saw these people it has been determined 
that they were natives of Margarita Island, in the Caribbean Sea, off Venezuela. 1 

In 1504, when his voyagings to America were over, Vespucci addressed a letter to 
an old friend, the gonfaloniere, Piero Soderini, in which he related his experiences 
on the four voyages to America he said he undertook. He remembered, of course, 
the herb-chewing natives, and an account of them was included in his letter when 
it appeared in print, c. 1505-1506. Vespucci’s notice was thus the first published 
(if we except an allusion possibly to the same custom in II Libretto , 1504; v - infra) 
which relates to a habit we now know to have been tobacco-chewing. 

The voyagers found a barbarous and unfriendly people, so they hastened away, and 
in the course of their sailing sighted an island “fifteen leagues” from the mainland. 

. . . we found therein the most brutish and uncivilized of all [peoples] and yet the 
most gracious and kind. The customs and manners of this tribe are of this sort: 
In looks and behavior they were very repulsive, and each had his cheeks bulging 
with a certain green herb which they chewed like cattle, so that they could scarcely 
speak. And hanging from his neck each carried two dried gourds one of which was 
full of the very herb he kept in his mouth; the other full of a certain white flour 
like powdered chalk. Frequently each put a certain small stick (which had been 
moistened and chewed in his mouth) into the gourd filled with flour. Each then 
drew it forth and put it in both sides of his cheeks, thus mixing the flour with the 
herb which their mouths contained. This they did very frequently a little at a 
time. We wondered at this thing and did not fully comprehend the cause or 
reason for it or why they acted thus. It was our experience that this tribe ap¬ 
proached us as familiarly as if they had already had dealings with us and a friend¬ 
ship of long standing. As we walked and talked with them on the beach we desired 
to have some fresh water. They indicated by signs that they had none and offered 
us instead the herb and the flour which they were carrying in their mouths. Because 


'The variety of the plant growing in the island ander’s list of eighteen kinds of American tobacco 
Vespucci visited is specifically mentioned in Ne- (v. n. 148 at «. 16). 
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of this (the region being deficient in water) we knew that they carried the herb 
and flour in their mouths in order to relieve their thirst. 2 [d v -j a ~ b ] 

Later it is remarked [d V ij a ] that the women did not themselves indulge in the habit. 
If this observation be correct then it implies that the use of the masticatory was 
not entirely to relieve thirst. But cf. n. 15. and n. 9 there. 

In Curnana, on the coast of Venezuela, Pedro Alonzo Nino and Cristobal Guerra, on 
their expedition of 1499-1500, observed a native habit of chewing which was probably 
identical with that described by Vespucci. The statement occurs in the work known 
as II Libretto , 3 the first published collection of voyages to America. On D, a is a 
passage which reports, simply, that in order to keep their teeth white, the Indians 
continuously chewed a certain herb. 4 The fact of the whitened teeth seems to imply 
that lime, chalk or some other powder was a constituent of the masticatory, such 
as was used by the Indians of Margarita, not many leagues distant. But the reference 
is too inexplicit to be acceptable as evidence of tobacco-chewing. It is simply 
recorded here as a statement which, if it relates to the same custom as that reported 
by Vespucci, would antedate his account of it in print. 

The chewing of tobacco leaves mixed with pulverized shells or ashes, ground fine 
in mortars, was a habit peculiar to the South American tribes contiguous to the 
coca-chewing areas on the Pacific Coast of South America and part of lower Central 
America. 5 Mason (pp. 11-12) writes of similar methods of chewing coca leaves and 
mixing them with lime, in regions adjacent to Venezuela and Colombia, and suggests 
that the practise undoubtedly influenced tobacco chewers. 6 The most important 
contemporaneous evidence of the custom is that given by F. Columbus (n. 14) and 
by Monardes. The former described the process of chewing a dry herb mixed with 
powder, in Costa Rica, 7 while Monardes (n. 15) related that the Indians, in order 
to relieve themselves of the pangs of thirst and of hunger, “take the leaves of 
[tobacco], and chew them, and while chewing, they mix them with a powder prepared 
from burnt river-mussels; this they mix in their mouths together. . .” 

Of associated interest is that part of Oviedo’s account of Nicaragua, 8 in w r hich he 
wrote that the Indians kept a certain herb (which he called yaat ) in their mouths. 
Prof. Wiener (ii, pp. 138-139) relates yaat to Nahuatl yeti: “incense, perfume, to¬ 
bacco,” but suggests that Oviedo was probably referring to the use of coca. It was 
just as likely, however, to have been tobacco if yaat corresponds to yeti. In view 
of the evidence that the chewing of tobacco was an aboriginal form of using the plant 
in Central and South America, Vespucci’s account must be accepted as the first 
published description of this custom. 

“This portion agrees in its essentials with the 
text of the original Italian edition. 

3 This is Libretto De tutta La Navigations De Re 
De Spagna De Le Isole et Terreni Nouamente Trouati, 

Venice, 1504, which contains accounts of the first 
three voyages of Columbus and of two explorations 
made by Nino and Guerra (v. supra). The compiler 
seems to have been Peter Martyr ( v. n. 2) who was 
preparing his letters relating to the discovery of 
America in 1501. His MS. falling into the hands of 
Angelo Trivigiano, the latter translated it into 
Italian from which version it was published through 
the Venetian historian. Admiral Domenico Mali- 


piero. Only one perfect copy of this w T ork is now 
known. 

4 Cf. n. 2 [d 

5 Wissler, pp. 25 ff. The valuable map from his 
w T ork is reproduced in the Introduction, p. 18. 

6 V , also, Linton, p. 2. Hartwich (p. 41) concurs 
in the opinion that Vespucci’s notice must refer to 
tobacco, as coca-chewing did not reach the Antilles 
and the contiguous islands. 

7 Thacher states that the herb chewed was doubt¬ 
less tobacco (zj. n. 14, n. 13). 

8 Histona General y Natural de las Indias, 1851— 
1855, Vol. Ill, p. 106 (v. infra, p 208.). 
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First Edition. Small quarto (A 6 ; B 4 ; a -d s ; e 4 ; f 6 . Colophon and device of Walter Lud on r? of last.). 

This copy has some of the textual errors associated with the earliest variant of the first edition 
of 1507; “Diamater,” on A lU a ; “ andtoribus,” on A iv b , etc. The text of the dedication on Ai b 
agrees with C., No. 23. On the priority of issue of the variants containing the May [April] 
colophon, see Sabin, xxvii, No. 101017. 

Folding woodcut diagram (with letter-press on v?) and woodcuts in text. 

Morocco, by F. Bedford. Size of leaf: 8 jkfo x 6 inches. 

References: Cf. Flar.,n.45 and Additions, pp.30-33. Cf. C.,n. 23. B.,i,n,28. W.,ii, 145 164 

The First Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, trans. [M. Kerney] (1893). Amerigo Vespucci, 
Letter to Piero Soderini, 1504, trans. [etc.], G. T. Northup (1916). The Letters of Amerigo 
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Colophon of Waldseemuller, i 507 


Vespucci [etc.], trans. [etc.], C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Soc., 1894). The Cosmographies Lntro- 
ductio of Martin Waldseemuller, J. Fischer and F. von Wieser, ed. C. G. Herbermann (1907). 

The notice of the custom of tobacco-chewing as given above was first published in Amerigo 
Vespucci, Lettera di Amerigo vespucci delle isole nuouamente trouate in quattro suoi viaggi 
[Florence], c. 1505-1506. It occurs on b. Iv b -b. v a . Only five copies of this work are recorded. 

Sometime after the appearance of the original Italian edition of Vespucci’s letters {supra), it 
seems to have been translated into French. That version is now lost, but it is supposed to 
be the source of the four letters as they appear in the Cosmographies Introductio, first printed 
on the college press, at St. Die, in the province of Lorraine, April, 1507 (and again in September 
[August], 1507). The translator of Vespucci is believed by some to have been Basin de 
Sendacour, by others, Ringman, both members of the St. Die coterie, and by others still, 
Waldseemuller. Kerney regarded this version as accurate for the most part, but observed 
that it did contain several significant errors. Waldseemuller was responsible, however, for 
committing the work, together with a little treatise he had prepared on cosmography, to the 
press. For many years this tract supplied information about Vespucci and his Tour” voyages. 
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Waldseemuller, a professor in the Gymnasium of St. Die (who, in accordance with the academic 
custom of the time, had classicized his name to “Hylacomylus”), accepted without question 
the discoveries recorded by the explorer. In a burst of enthusiasm he suggested that the new 
continent be named America after him he supposed its original discoverer. 9 Waldseemuller’s 
work being popular, his proposal found wide acceptance—so general, indeed, that when he 
became aware of his mistake and sought to award the honor to Columbus it was too late. 

Vespucci has long been an enigmatic figure among the earliest explorers of America, and his 
reliability, particularly in relation to his “first” voyage, May, 1497, to October, 1498, has 
been often questioned. Into the vexed matter of which of his voyages were wholly or partly 
fictitious and which actualities, it is not necessary to enter here. It is certainly established 
that he did accompany Ojeda and La Cosa on their expedition to South America and the 
West Indies, which began in May, 1499, and ended in June, 1500. 

* * * 

No. The third (first Strassburg) edition is also in this library. The text of the 

i-a title is identical with that of n. 1 (except for the word distichon). The colophon 

[F g a ] reads (trans.): The ingenious man Johann Griiniger printed this at Strass¬ 
burg, in the year 1509 after the birth of our Savior, under the corrector, Johann 
Adolph Mulich of Strassburg. 

The excerpt given above (n. 1) here occurs on F;j a_b . 

Small quarto (A-R 4 ; C 6 ; D 4 ; E 6 ; F 8 . Folding chart, etc.). Morocco [by Mathews]. 
From the collections of S. L. M. Barlow (Feb. 1890, n. 2563), Brayton Ives 
(Mar. 1891, n. 1026), and “A well-known Bibliophile” (Mar. 27, 1915, n. 664), 
with the ex libris of the first two. 


PANE, Ramon, in Peter MARTYR 1 (1455-1526) 

DE ORBE NOVO DECADES. Alcald de Henares, 1516. 

{Translation of title] Joannes Ruffus, Archbishop of Cosenza [invites the reader to accept this 
exquisite work]. The author [prays the reader to pause and see what is contained in this 
tome]. You will learn of great lands bordering on the Ocean, of vast seas, of hitherto un¬ 
known languages, of golden ages, of the torrid zone rich in gems and gold and of naked nations 
. . . uncorrupted by the lust for gain, for whom let our venerable antiquity have respect. 
Decades of the New World. 

[Translation of colophon ] With the care and industry of the celebrated master, Antonio [de 
Lebriza, the Elder], royal historiographer, these Three Decades of Peter Martyr, the pro- 
thonotary, were printed in the shop of Arnaldo Guillen [de Brocario] in the illustrious city 
... of Complutum, commonly called Alcala [de Henares]. Finished the ninth of Novem¬ 
ber, in the year 1516. 


9 This occurs on a v b “But now that these parts 
have been more extensively examined, and another 
part has been discovered by Americus Vespucius 
(as will be seen in the sequel), I do not see why we 
should rightly refuse to name it America . . . after 


its discoverer Americus, a man of sagacious mind, 
since both Europe and Asia took their names from 
women.” (Translated by B., No. 28.) 

1 Pietro Martire d’Anghiera. 
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Oceani:8£ magnas tiofclto leftor opes. 

Ptarima debetur lyphls tibi gratia:gente* 
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T HE first detailed account of the aboriginal religious customs and legends of the 
Indians of Hispaniola (Haiti) records the ritualistic use of a narcotic snuff 
cohob a? long thought to be a pulverized form of tobacco. The author of this ethno¬ 
logical study was a Catalan friar, Ramon Pane (of the order of the Hermits of 
St. Jerome), who accompanied Columbus on his second expedition to America, 1493. 

Having been instructed by the Admiral to report upon the ceremonies and antiquities 
of the Indians, the friar took up his duties in the Vega. There, in 1496 or early in 
1497, he wrote down his observations “on the rites of the islanders.” That enchanting 
and curious manuscript has disappeared, but Peter Martyr read it and Ferdinand 
Columbus (n. 14) had access to it. 3 

A paraphrase and epitome (with some slight misinterpretations) of Ramon Pane's 
manuscript was incorporated by Martyr in his Opera, 1511, and thus appeared the 
earliest published record of the ceremonial use of cohob a. It was introduced to 
English readers in 1555 by Richard Eden, who translated it: 

Their preeftes and diuines (whom they caule Boitios™ inftructe them [the natives 
of Hispaniola] in thefe fuperftitions. Thefe preeftes, are alfo phifitians, diuifinge 
a thoufande craftes and fubtylties howe to deceaue the Ample people which haue 
them in greate reuerence. For they perfuade them that the 7 emes [their gods] 
vfe to fpeake with theym familierlye, and tel them of thynges to come. And if 
any haue bin ficke & are recouered, they make them beleue that they obteyned 
theyr healthe of the Zemes. . hefe Boitii, bynde them felues to muche faftinge 
and owtewarde clenlynes and pourgeinges: Efpecially when they take vppon them 
the cure of any Prince. For then they drynke [literally: absorb] the pouder of a 
certeyne herbe [cohoba], by whofe qualitie they are dryuen into a furye: At whiche 
tyme (as they fay) they lerne many thynges by reuelation of the Zemes . . . 

After this follows an account of the conjurations of the Boitii in their treatment of 
the sick. [c V ii 3 a in Martyr; M.i b in Eden’s trans., n. 6.] 

YVherfore, as often as the kynges afke counfaile of their Zemes as concerning their 
warres, increafe of fruites or fcarfnes, or health and iickenes, they enter into the 
houfe dedicate to theyr Zemes, where, fnuffinge vp into theyr nofethryls the pouder 
of the herbe cauled Cohobba [Chohobba in original text] (wherwith the Boitii are 
dryuen into a furye) they fay that immediatly they fee the houfes turne topfy 
turuye, and men to walke with theyr heeles vpwarde: of fuehe force is this pouder 
vtterly to take away all fenfe. 

When the effect of the powder has worn off the Boitii proclaim to the chiefs (for none 
of the common people are admitted to these ceremonies) what things have been 
promised or foretold by the Zemes. [c vi ij a_b ; M.n. a_b in n. 6.] 


2 Safford (p. 393) states that the snuff “called 
coxoba in the language of the islanders . . . was 
rendered in the Italian orthography of the transla¬ 
tion [n 14] of Pane’s description, ‘cogioba,’ and 
incorrectly transcribed as ‘cogiba,’ or ‘cojiba.’ In 
Spanish orthography it is written ‘cohoba.’” 
(“Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of the Ancient 
Americans,” in Ann. Reft, of the Bd. of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, iqi6, Washington, 1917.) 

3 In two of his letters M artyr refers to the friar’s 


account “concerning the superstitions of the is¬ 
landers.” To Martyr he was simply (as Eden, n. 6, 
translated it) “one Ramonus an heremyte, whom 
[Columbus] had lefte with certeyne kynges of the 
Ilande to inftrut!. them in the Chnllian fayth.” 

4 Variously spelled: bohique, behique (Las Casas); 
bohuti, buhuiiihu (Columbus, n. 14); etc.—all equiv¬ 
alents of piache : witch-doctor or medicine-man. V. 
Wi., iii, p. 223, and A. Bachiller y Morales, Cuba 
Primitiva (2d ed., 1883), pp. 215-216. 
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Martyr’s paraphrase of Ramon Pane’s text omitted the description of the apparatus 
employed to take cohoba. his was a -forked tube, the taboca , which was described 
and first illustrated by Oviedo (n. 4). A brief notice of it occurs in another portion 
of the friar’s work (v. n. 14 [Riij b ]). in Columbus’ summary of the religious customs of 
the Haitians, he records the use of cohoba and the ritual connected with it (v. n. 14 [i£ v a ]). 
The Admiral’s relation seems to have preceded that of Ramon Pane, although pub¬ 
lished later. Las Casas, 5 who was an eye-witness to the cohoba ceremony, describes in 
detail the snuff-tray, inhaling-tube and the associated rites. He regarded the word 
cohoba as meaning both the powder and the ceremony connected with it. 


Cohoba, according to Columbus, Ramon Pane, Las Casas, and others 6 who observed 
and reported its use in Haiti, was employed by the medicine-men chiefly to induce 
a state of trance. The violent effect of this snuff indicates that its chief (if not its 
sole) ingredient was a powerful narcotic. None of the early commentators on the 
custom says that the substance inhaled was derived from the tobacco plant. But 
before the close of the sixteenth century the term cohoba (or its variations) was 
accepted in Europe as a native Haitian word for tobacco, the snuff used in the cohoba 
ceremonies reported was assumed to be tobacco, and the association has continued 
up to our own time. 7 

It has now been fairly conclusively established that cohoba was not a pulverized 
form of tobacco. 8 How two substances, so dissimilar in their effects as the narcotic 
powder of the Haitian priests and the mildly sedative tobacco snuff, became identified 
is one of the most involved and complex matters in nicotian history. Several possible 
reasons for the connection may be advanced: the word cohoba may have meant snuff 9 
as well as the act 10 of snuffing any powder; pulverized tobacco seeds may have been 
mixed 11 with the narcotic snuff inhaled by the medicine-men, and only the nicotian 
ingredient of this compound recognized by the Spanish observers; cohoba, when pre¬ 
pared, apparently looked like pulverized tobacco; 12 or, even more likely, European 


5 Apologet-ica Ilistona de las Indias, ed Serrano y 
Saenz (Madrid, 1909), chap. 166, pp. 445-446. 

6 Lopez de Gomara (in his La istoria de Las Indias 
. . . 1552) was one of several writers who made 
references to the use of cohoba and to a smoke of 
intoxicating quality indulged in by the natives, but 
the sources of their information were undoubtedly 
the authors cited above, as well as Oviedo (n. 4). 

1 Even so recent and competent an authority as 
Comes accepted the “ancient Carib word, cohoba” 
as a term for “tobacco” ( Monographic ). Maclnnes, 
Corti and other modern historians repeat the state¬ 
ment that cohoba was tobacco. 

8 Safford’s opinion (v. infra) in this regard seems 

wholly valid but it has been disputed by Sven 

Loven (Uber die Wurzcln dcr Tainischen Kiiltnr, I, 

1924, pp. 361 jf). Loven’s arguments may be 

briefly summarized as follows: Cahoba [sic\ meant 

tobacco-snuff; the strong West Indian tobacco 

mixed with salt-water and chalk undoubtedly gave 

that composition narcotic power; the effect of this 

snuff was increased by the form in which it was in¬ 

haled by the medicine-men and by the fact that 

they fasted rigorously before taking it; the powder 

of Piptadenia peregrina (;v. infra) was made from 

the seeds of a shrub, not an herb, as Oviedo (n, 4, 


[f v ij a ]) says, and is gray, not brown, as Las Casas 
( v. infra, n. 12) remarked. 

Stahl (“Der Tabak im Leben sudamerikamscher 
Volker,” in Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 57. Jab-gang, 
1925, Heft 1/2) accepts Loven’s opinion that cohoba 
was a powdered form of tobacco and states that 
this plant was not cultivated, nor used as a remedy. 

s V. Loven, p. 361. 

10 V. Las Casas’ opinion, supra, and Pane’s refer¬ 
ence to the cohoba ceremony, mentioned in n. 14. 

11 The blending of tobacco with lime or other 
powdered substances prevailed in some parts of 
South and Central America, as has been shown (v. 
supra, p. 191. Mason (pp. 12-13), in his notice of the 
use of snuff by the tribes of the lowland regions of 
Colombia and Venezuela, touches upon the subject, 
remarking that the custom was probably in vogue 
in the West Indies at the time of Columbus, and 
that apparently tobacco is used in some localities. 

12 Las Casas described the snuff as “ finely ground 
and of the color of cinnamon or powdered henna.” 
(Cited by Salford, op. cit. sup., n. 2, from Apol. 
Hist, de las Indias, chap. 166, pp. 445-446, ed. 
Serrano y Saenz, Madrid, 1909.) 

In this connection it is of interest to note that 
Gumilla, when describing the “evil powder” called 
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commentators may have made the transference of terms because of Oviedo’s involved 
and inaccurate account of tobacco-smoking (n. 4). That Spanish author, in part 
of his relation, stated that the native priests and others in Haiti inhaled smoke 
through a bifurcated tube, 13 and that that operation drove them into insensibility. 
The tube was actually employed for snuffing cohoba (as described by Ramon Pane 
and others— v. n. 14), and the use of this powder brought about a state of trance, 
semi-intoxication or delirium, The full inhalation of smoke from crude cigars, 
according to Oviedo, Benzoni (n. 10), and others, produced a physiological condition 
akin to that resulting from cohoba-- snuffing. As Oviedo related that the tube he 
called the tabaco was employed for smoking (with consequent violent effects) it w'ould 
have been but natural for European commentators to assume from the evidence 
offered that the same plant provided the substance used in both smoking and snuffing 
and, therefore, that tabaco 14 and cohoba were identical. 15 

Apparently the earliest to consider that cohoba and tobacco snuff were separate com¬ 
positions was Hartw'ich. 16 The state induced in Indian priests by their use of cohoba 
led this scholar to express his doubts that the plant which supplied the snuff was 
tobacco. 17 The custom of snuffing, he thought, w'as originally brought into the West 
Indies by the Caribs from South America, where the powdered seed of Piptadenia 
peregrina w'as first inhaled. (Hartw'ich seems to have been the first to refer to this 
plant in relation to the snuffing practised by the Indians, although he did not identify 
it with cohoba.) Pulverized tobacco probably took the place of cohoba later, snuffing 
was alw'ays associated with religious ceremonies, and not engaged in for pleasure, as 
was smoking, etc., etc. 

Cohoba has been identified by Dr. W. E. Safford 18 as a narcotic snuff derived from 
the seeds of a mimosa-like tree, botanically knowrn as Piptadenia peregrina . 19 his 
plant, indigenous to certain parts of South America and to some places in the Antilles 
(including Haiti), still bears the name cohoba . 20 The snuff obtained from it is still 
inhaled through bifurcated tubes by some primitive South American tribes. 21 

Dr. Safford w'as concerned chiefly with providing the identification of cohoba and 


yupa (apparently the local name for Piptadenia 
peregrina) inhaled through the nostrils by the 
Otomac on the Orinoco, stated that it had the smell 
of strong tobacco, while Crevaux remarked that 
the Guahibo (Guajiva of the Meta River) were con¬ 
stantly inhaling a blackish, brown powder resem¬ 
bling snuff-tobacco both in color and odor, which 
was finely ground and which they called yopo. 
Gumilla’s work is Histoire Naturelle ... de I’Orenoque, 
Avignon, 1758; Crevaux’s. Voyages dans VAmerique 
du Sud, Paris, 1883. Both are cited by Roth in his 
article, “Narcotics and Stimulants,” in 38th Ann. 
Reft, of the Bureau of Amer. Ethnology igi6-igrp. 
Chap. XVI, 1924. 

n Cf. infra, n. 21. 

u By that time applied to the plant. 

15 V. the reference in n. 29 to the “interpreter of 
Benzoni” who (apparently first) published the 
opinion that tabacco and cozobba [jic] were identical. 

16 Pp. 42, 239/. 

*1 Pp. 45 46. He remarks, however, that negroes 
sometimes induced insensibility by their use of 
tobacco and refers to Stoll (Suggestion und Hypno- 
iismus in der Volkerpsychologic, 1904, pp. 134 ff.) 


who believed that the cohoba employed by the Indi¬ 
ans was tobacco-snuff. Stoll also attributed the 
violent effects reported partly to autosuggestion. 
Cf. Loven {op. cit. sup., n. 8), p. 365. 

18 In his “Identity of cohoba” (v. in References, 
infra), Cf. “ Narcotic Plants [etc.] ” {op. cit. sup., n. 2). 

*9 The seeds, pod, etc., are illustrated in Safford’s 
article {op. cit. sup., n. 2). 

20 This does not exclude the possibility, of course, 
that the original word for snuffing in Haiti was 
transferred to the plant. 

21 In Safford’s paper (v. References, infra) occur 
two cuts of snuffing-tubes which demonstrate the 
survival of the taboca. In reference to one of the 
specimens Dr. Max Uhle {Bull. Mus. Science and 
Art, U. of Penn., I, No. 4, 1898) expressed his belief 
that it was employed to snuff tobacco 

In his “Indian Tribes of Eastern Peru” {Papers, 
Peabody Museum of Amer. Archaeology, X, 1922, 
p. 56, et passim), W. C. Farabee describes the process 
of inhaling tobacco-snuff by means of a colipa, an 
instrument similar to the taboca. V., also, Safford 
{op. cit. sup., 11. 2), p. 396, and Roth {op. cit. sup., 
n. 12), pp. 243- 246. 
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he did not, therefore, explain why this snuff should have become confused with 
pulverized tobacco. The reasons submitted above may supply the answer to this 
intricate problem. "he long-continued association of the nicotian plant with cohoba 
cannot be ignored by the historian of tobacco. It was the American Indian custom of 
inhaling cohoba, too, which was the undoubted source of tobacco-snuffing in Europe. 22 


A number of other matters of interest in tobacco’s history are contained in Martyr’s 
pages. At the end of Book II, First Decade, addressed to Viscount Ascanio Sforza, 
Cardinal Vice-Chancellor at Rome, Martyr wrote that he was sending him some seeds 
of all kinds from the New World. He wished that the apothecaries and perfumers 
should know something of the “high temperature” of these products of the Indies. 
It is not unlikely that seeds of the strange new plant, tobacco, were included in 
Martyr’s gift, and that they were sown in Italy before 1510. But the presence of 
tobacco then, as a botanical curiosity, is highly conjectural, and no records exist of 
its growth there thus early. (See the Introduction , p. 18, n. 1, conclusion, and n. 11.) 

In a passage, probably from the same source as that of one in II Libretto {cf. supra, 
p. 191) relating to Curiana (Cumana), the Indians there are described, with the 
notice that “. . . they make ( reddunt ) their teeth white. Almost all the day they 
carry a certain herb suitable for that purpose between their lips. When they expel 
[this masticated herb] they wash their mouths.” 23 [df*] 

Near the conclusion of Book VIII of the Third Decade is a reference to an herb 
whose smoke is deadly poison. This has sometimes been thought to be a mention of 
tobacco, but when read with its context, it will be found that the opinion is erroneous. 

In Book IX, on c v u a . Martyr gives a brief account of the manuscript “composed 
in the Spanish tongue (by Brother Ramon of the Hermits). I was minded to collect 
a few things from his writings, omitting inconsequential matters . . .” But a con¬ 
siderable portion of the material he excluded—some of it relating to the ritualistic 
use of cohoba —is both entertaining and valuable, and has been, fortunately, preserved 
in Ferdinand Columbus’ Historic (n. 14). 24 


First Edition of the Three Decades, first issue. Folio (a 6 ; b-g 8 ; h 6 ; i 8 [i v , blank], Colophon 
on iviij a .). The Legatio babylonica (Embassy to Cairo), A-B 8 . 

In C. (No. 39) is described a “ first issue” of this work which displays some slight variations from 
the copies then known. As do some others, it advertises the Legatio babylonica on its tide, 
but is without its text. The Legatio is, obviously, a separate production, and a line in its 
dedication implies that it succeeded De Orbe Now. It seems only reasonable to infer, therefore, 
that copies with the simpler title, which do not call for the Legatio , are of the earlier issue. 25 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: nfl x inches. Marginal annotations in an early hand. 

References: Har., n. 88. Wi., i, 72 jf.; ii, 142. De Orbe Novo, trans. by F. A. MacNutt (1912), i, 
172,174. Bourne. “Identity of cohoba, the narcotic snuff of ancient Haiti,” W. E. Safford, 
in Journ. Washington Acad, of Sciences (1916), VI, No. 15, pp. 547 _ff. Comes, 10 ff. 


22 V. the Introduction, p. 157, n. 2. 

23 MacNutt, in his version (zj. m References, infra), 
mistakenly translated the passage as “They try 
to spoil the whiteness of their teeth ...” (I, p. 153.) 
But cf. F. Columbus’ account of the native habit 
of chewing in Costa Rica, in n. 14 [Ee ,■**]. 


24 Translations of “De Insularum Ritibus” ap¬ 
pear in the tract by Prof. Bourne and in Prof. 
Wiener’s Africa, i, pp. 72 ff. 

23 I am indebted to Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth for 
his opinion on this matter, part of which has been 
incorporated here. 
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Ramon Pane’s notices of snuff-taking first appeared in Martyr’s Opera Legatio babylonica 
Oceani decas Poemata Epigrammata , Seville, 1511. The two excerpts occur on F V j a and F V j b , 
respectively. The only other copies of this issue of 1516 known to us are those in the British 
Museum, John Carter Brown, New York Public (Lenox), and Clements libraries. From 
the edition of 1516 that of 1533 was reprinted, being the earliest appearance in Latin of the 
first Three Decades with an abridgement of the Fourth, De Insulis nuper inventis. The entire 
collection of Eight Decades was issued at Complutum, 1530. 

Little is known of Ramon (sometimes inaccurately spelled Roman) Pane. In his “Apologetica 
historia” ( Historia de las Indias, Madrid, 1876, V, pp. 435 fj.). Las Casas gives the fullest 
available account of Brother Ramon. Thacher is in error when he states that Las Casas ani¬ 
madverted against this very friar; on the contrary he particularly differentiates him from the 
rest of the clergy who only wished to learn enough of the native languages to proclaim with the 
conquistadors, “give bread,” “go to the mines,” “dig gold.” “Only this Fray Ramon,” writes 
Las Casas, “who had come to this island in the beginning with the Admiral, seemed to have 
found some zeal and good will, which he employed for the purpose of giving the knowledge 
of God to these Indians, though, being a simple man, he could do nothing more than tell the 
Indians the Ave Maria and Lord’s Prayer with a few sentences . . . which he imparted to them 
the best way that he could, with great trouble and confusion.” 

% * * 

No. The second Latin edition of this work, De rebus Oceanicis & Orbe nouo decades 

i-v. tres, Basle, 1573, is also in this library. It came from the Heber collection 

(1836, VIII, n. 1621). 

It was the edition of 1533 from which Richard Eden made his translation (v. n. 6). 


PANE, Ramon, in Peter MARTYR (1455-1526), translated and edited by Gian 
Battista RAMUSIO [?] (1485-1557) 

LA HISTORIA DE LTNDIE OCCIDENTALI. Venice, 1534. 

[!Translation of title] First Book. Of the History of the West Indies. 

[Translation of verso of title ] Summary of the general history of the West Indies, taken from 
the work written by Don Peter Martyr, of the Council of the Indies of his Majesty 1 the 
Emperor, and from many other private accounts. 

[Translation of colophon, Libro Vltimo] At Venice, the month of October, 1534. 

On Vi,j a occurs an epitome of the excerpts recorded in n. 1, relating to the ritualistic 
use of cohoba. 

First Italian Edition. Small quarto (A-V 4 [last, blank]). Libro Secondo, Venice, 1534 (A-Q 4 ; 
2 leaves, unsigned. With explanation of the maps, etc., and colophon, on r° of last.). Libro 
Vltimo, Venice, 1534 (A—D 4 [last blank, lacking]. Colophon on D 3 a .). 

Four woodcuts in Libro Secondo, Folding map, “Isola Spagnuola” (the earliest of St. Domingo), 
bound before Libro Secondo with which it belongs. 

Blind-stamped pigskin over wooden boards. Size of leaf: 8^6 x 6 inches. Preliminary leaves 
crudely inscribed in an early 7 hand. Libro Vltimo remargined to size of preceding books. 
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References: Har., n. 190. T., i, 265-266. C., n. 69. VV., iii, 19 ff. Hu., iii, 923-924. 

The first part of this conglomerate work, usually referred to as the Summario, is apparently 
derived from the Three Decades of Peter Martyr, although little or no attention was given by 
Ramusio, the supposed translator and editor, to the original arrangement. 

J. Carson Brevoort (in W., iii, p. 20, n.) suggested that whoever was responsible for this com¬ 
pilation may have had the use of a manuscript version prepared by Martyr himself, probablv 
in 1515. He thought that no mere translator would have ventured to effect such great changes 
as occur in this edition. But Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth points out that Brevoort’s con lecture 


SVMMARIO D E LA GENERALE 
HISTORIA DE LTNDIE OCCIj 
DENTALI CAVATO DA L U 
BRI SCRITTI DAL SI* 
GNOR DON PIETRO 
.MARTYRE DEL CONSI 
GLIO D EL L E IND IE 
DELLA MAES TA 
DE LTM PERADORE; 

ET DA MJJLTE 
ALT RE PAR* 

TIC V LA* 

RI RELA* 

XI ONI. 

& 

Verso of the Title of Martyr, 1534 


is based on such slender evidence as to exclude it from serious consideration. He very logically 
remarks, too, that not only would the editors of that period have “ventured anything,” but 
that the title itself candidly states the procedure of the compiler, namely that the “Summary” 
was “taken from” (or “dug out of’ ) Martyr’s writings and other accounts. 

The second book derives from Oviedo’s work, dda natural hystoua delas Indicts , Toledo, 
1526 (see the concluding notes to n. 4), and the third is a translation, with additions, of the 
anonymous la Conquista del Peru, Seville, 1534. The latter has often been confused with 
hrancisco Xeres’ work of similar title, which was also printed at Seville, 1534. The three 
parts of this edition of 1534 belong together, and when found complete constitute a volume 
of considerable rarity'. There is a copy' in the British Museum, New York Public (Lenox), 
John Carter Brown, Huntington, and Ayer libraries. 

Harrisse and others describe a large map of part of Annenca, which is known only r by the 
example in the Lenox copy and one recently acquired by the John Carter Brown Library'. 
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FERNANDEZ DE OVIEDO Y VALDES, Gonzalo (1478-1557) 

LA HISTORIA GENERAL BELAS INDIAS. Seville, 1535. 

[Translation of title ] The general history of the Indies. With the Imperial privilege. 

[ Translation of verso of title] First part of the natural and general history of the Indies, islands 
and mainland of the ocean, written by Captain Gonzalo Hernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, 
alcayde of the fortress of the city of St. Domingo, in the island of Hispaniola, and chronicler 
of their holy Imperial and Catholic Majesties the Emperor Charles V, King of Spain, and of 
the most serene and mighty Queen Juana, his mother, our rulers. By whose command the 
author wrote of the wonderful things which are in the various islands and parts of the Indies 
and empire of the royal crown of Castile, seen and known by him during the twenty-two and 
more years which he lived in those parts. Which history begins with the first discovery of 
these Indies, and is contained in twenty books of this first volume. 

[Translation of colophon ] . . . seen and examined in the royal council of the Indies, and per¬ 
mission given whereby no other person could print it but himself, or whomsoever he empow¬ 
ered, without suffering grave penalties. Finished and printed in the very noble and loyal 
city of Seville, from the printing-house of Juan Cromberger, the last day of September, 1535. 

ALMOST coincident with the Discovery two Spanish sailors, set ashore by Co- 
J~\ lumbus, witnessed the smoking of crude cigars by Indians. 1 No account of 
this incident was published for many years, although it was recorded by Columbus in 
his “Journal,” and by Las Casas. 2 

Oviedo was the earliest, therefore, to announce in print that the curious and doubtful 
pleasure of “swallowing” smoke was a native indulgence. As he was the first 
authorized chronicler of the New World and had, from 1513-1514 been resident, 
sometimes in high official capacity, in the Spanish colonies in America, he was 
especially equipped to comment upon the habits of the Indians. But he was fre¬ 
quently unreliable in the observations he made upon such matters, and in his chapter 
on tabacos he presented an account which was involved and perplexing. 

The subject was probably of little interest to the Spanish author; tobacco then had 
no commercial value. Perhaps his imperfect memory led him to write obscurely of 
customs actually witnessed many years before, or he may even have derived part of 
his information from the manuscripts of Columbus or Las Casas, and misinterpreted it. 
Whatever the cause, it is clear that he confused as one, two distinct customs, ostensibly 
similar in their physiological effect: the use of a tube (the taboca ) 3 employed for 
snuffing up a narcotic powder, and the full inhalation of smoke from raw native 
cigars which usually induced stupefaction. He was the first to report that the latter 
habit of the aborigines (in a less violent form) had been eagerly adopted by Spaniards 
as well as by their negro slaves. In Oviedo’s account is the first occurrence in print 
of the now almost universal word “tobacco” (in its equivalent), and, as well, the 
earliest notice of the Aztec reed -cigarette. 

In his chapter of the tabacos or smokes to which the Indians are accustomed in this 
island of EJpahola he writes: 

The Indians of this island, among other of their vices, know one very evil thing—* 

to indulge in smoking, which they call tabaco , in order to go out of their senses. 

They do this with the smoke of a certain herb, which, as I have been able to gather, 

2 Ibid. 3 V. supra , p. 196. 


1 V . n. 14. 
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is of the quality of henbane, but it is not of the same form or shape to the view, 
for it is of four or five palms in height, and its leaves are narrow, thick, soft and 
velvety. Its green is somewhat like that of the leaves of common oxtongue or 
Buglossa so called by the herbalists and doctors. he plant, as I say, is very 
similar to henbane. 4 They take it in this manner: the Caciques , or principal men, 
have hollow sticks about a span long, less than the thickness of the smallest finger. 
These tubes have two channels, merging into one, just as the diagram shows, and 
the whole forms one piece. s And these two [ends] they put in 
their nostrils and the other end in the smoke of the burning herb. 

[This instrument] is smooth and well polished. They burn the 
leaves of this herb, folded or wrapped in the way in which 
the court pages are used to blow out their puffs of smoke 
\i.e. squibs]. 6 Then they place the other part of the tube in 
the burning plant and they breathe in the smoke once, twice, 
thrice, or as often more as they can, until they lose their 
senses, and for a great space they lie stretched out on the 
ground without intelligence and stupefied as if in a dream. And the Indians 
who could not get these little [forked] sticks take this smoke through common 
grass reeds or cane. It is to this instrument with which they inhale the smoke 
that the Indians give the name tabaco 7 and not to the herb or the resulting stupor, 
as some have believed. The Indians consider this herb very precious, and grow 
it in their gardens for the purpose just told. hey let it be understood that tak¬ 
ing this herb and its smoke is not only a very healthy but also a very holy thing 
to do. And as the Cacique or chief lies on the ground, his wives [who are many) 
take him and put him in his bed ( hamaca ) if he has told them before to do so. s 
But if he has not thus instructed them before, he wishes to be left there until the 
drunkenness and sleepiness passes off. I cannot think what pleasure is taken from 
such an act unless it is the gluttony of drinking [the smoke] (until he falls on 
his back). 9 Already some Christians use it, especially those who are touched 



A Despite this vague description, several scholars 
have accepted the likely opinion that Oviedo was 
referring to a variety of the indigenous A'. rustica. 
N. Tabacum was brought in from the mainland 
about 1535 the Introduction, p. 82). 

Oviedo’s comparison of tobacco with henbane 
was followed by many botanists of the period. 

5 Cf. n. 2, n. 21. 

6 V. Las Casas’ similar reference, given in n. 14. 

7 It must be observed that Oviedo first says {supra) 
that the act of smoking was called tabaco, and many 
students believe that tabaco originally meant just 
that. But by 1557, when Oviedo added to his His¬ 
toric! and revised it in part (unpublished for many 
years), he used the word in a modem sense—by that 
date a natural transposition. He then recognized 
the leaf, the thing smoked, as tabaco, and he gave an 
account of the cigar and its use, 1529, at Nicoya in 
Nicaragua (modern Costa Rica). Histoire du Nic¬ 
aragua, in Ternaux-Compans’ Voyages [etc.], 1840, 
vol. 14, pp. 21I' '212, or Hist. Gen., 1855, IV, p. 96 
{v. infra, p. 20S). 

8 V. the illustration reproduced in n. 10, and a 


reference in n. 158 “d” to the same custom in Brazil. 

s Prof. Wiener (whose accounts of the tabaco pas¬ 
sages in Oviedo have been helpful here) points out 
an important addition made by that author when 
he revised his work, first published in the full edition, 
1851-1855 (v. infra, p. 208). In place of the phrase 
bracketted thus{ ) above, Oviedo inserted a passage 
which Prof. Wiener translates, “which at first they 
do by taking the smoke or tabaco, and some drink 
so much of a certain wine which they make that, 
before they begin to smoke, they fall down drunk, 
but when they feel that they are full, they take 
this perfume. And many, however, without drink¬ 
ing too much, take the tabaco and do as has been 
said, namely, fall on the back or side on the ground, 
but without nausea, only like a sleeping man.” 
(i, pp- 1177118.) 

Prof. Wiener’s conclusions that this correction 
constitutes an admission on the part of Oviedo that 
his first account of the icfcoro-intoxication of the 
Indians was wrong, that it w T as only wine which 
w T as the inebriating agency, and that it provides 
sufficient evidence to destroy the belief in the Amer- 
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with die disease of [syphilis], because they say that at that time they are so 
taken out of their minds that they do not feel the pains of their illness. And 
this seems to me to be nothing else than death in life, which I hold to be worse 
than the pain from which it saves them, for it is not healthy. At present many 
negroes in this city and island have adopted the custom, and they grow it in the 
haciendas and gardens of their masters. They smoke it because they say that 
when they are worn out from work these tabacos take away their weariness. 
And it seems to me that this resembles a vicious and evil custom of the 'Thracian 10 
people . . . where both men and women gather about a fire and become very in¬ 
toxicated, or the equivalent, for as they have no wine, they take seeds of certain 
herbs which they have, and throw them into the braziers. [These] give ofF such 
an odor that all present become inebriated without taking anything to drink. 
This seems to me the same as the tabacos which these Indians take. 11 [f vlJ a ] 


In reporting the expedition of Juan de Grijalva to Mexico, Oviedo states that in 
Yucatan, in 1518, the Spanish captain and his men were welcomed by an old chief who 
instructed his attendants to build a shelter under which the Spaniards sat. 

Then he gave to the captain and to each one of the Christians who were seated 
a small tube burning at one end. These are so constructed that after being lit 


ican origin of tobacco cannot be readily accepted 
The passage only adds to the realization of bow im¬ 
perfect Oviedo’s memory was and how obscure he 
could be. The sense of “drinking” in the original 
account was that the Indians “drank” {i e., inhaled) 
the smoke; in the revised passage, although in¬ 
volved, it seems to imply that smoking tobacco was 
an accompaniment of drinking wine. V. in this 
connection a repetition of this passage in Liebault’s 
relation, n. 28 (at n. 7). 

10 V. the Introduction, p. 5, and n. 1. 

11 The inaccuracies in this account resulted in 
critical investigations by a number of students. 
Among these should be especially considered Dr. 
A. Ernst’s paper, “On the Etymology of the Word 
Tobacco,” Amer. Anthropologist, II, April, 1889. 

He believed that Oviedo never saw an Indian 
using the little implement which he described and 
illustrated, but that the old historian confused an 
ancient native custom, imperfectly known to him 
by hearsay, with that of smoking cigars, then prac¬ 
tised by the Spaniards. But it must be remembered 
that Columbus (v. n. 14) and Las Casas (v. n. 2, at 
n. 5) had observed the use of the taboca; why not, 
then, Oviedo? Oviedo was correct. Dr. Ernst re¬ 
marked, in giving the name tabaco [accurately taboca ] 
to the Y-shaped inhaler still in use among certain 
South American tribes for the absorption of narcotic 
powders [chiefly derived from Piptadenia peregrine ,], 
but that it could not be employed to inhale smoke 
as he had himself proved by repeated experiment. 
The Haitians, he thought, employed the taboca to 
snuff up some exciting powder—perhaps pulverized 
tobacco mixed with some other substance. {V. in 
this connection Dr. Saftord’s notes in n. 2, He 
identified cohoba as a powdered form of the Pipta¬ 
denia peregrina.) The word taboca is of Guarani 


origin: the name of a tube, generally made of the 
long bone of a tapir, used to snuff up stimulating 
powders. 

As the result of his investigation of the word 
“tobacco,” Dr, Ernst came to the conclusion that 
Oviedo’s report referred not to smoking, but to the 
absorption of tobacco-powder through the nose. 
This, it seems, rather ignores the evidence. Oviedo 
certainly does refer to smoking. Oviedo was prob¬ 
ably acquainted w T ith the original of Columbus’ 
“Journal” (p. the Introduction, p. 17, and n. 14), and 
both he and Las Casas (v. n. 14) may have derived 
their accounts of smoking from that source. 

Tobacco was not, he says, the native name of the 
plant universally so called now, and the Spanish 
tabaco is probably not a faithful rendering of the 
term used by the aborigines of Haiti. What that 
word was is now unknown. Dr. Ernst suggested 
among other things an Arawak source and gave an 
imaginary case of a native being approached by 
Spaniards who saw him with his customary lighted 
“ fire-brand.” In the assumed response to a natural 
question relating to what the Indian was then doing, 
the native might have said, “I am smoking,” which 
in modern Arawak is dattukupa. A syllable is trans¬ 
posed: dattupaku, of which the initial syllable should 
not be easily discernible to a foreign ear, resulting 
in tupaku —a word not dissimilar to tabaco. 

The source and original form of the word “to¬ 
bacco” have'long been matters for conjecture. Dr. 
Ernst’s opinion, it seems, is as inacceptable as those 
of the old historians who derived “tobacco” from 
Tobago, the island, or from the Mexican state. 
Tabasco. The term tabaco (or its equivalent) must 
have been in use in the West Indies when the Span¬ 
iards first came. V. the introductory note to the 
Glossary, Las Casas, in n, 14, and Hernandez, n. 114. 
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they slowly consume themselves without giving forth a flame, until they have 
ceased burning, just as do the incense sticks of Valencia. And they are of fragrant 
odor, as is the smoke which comes from them. The Indians made signs to the 
Christians that they must not allow that smoke to be lost or pass away [in other 
words, to inhale it] as one does who is taking tabaco. [f vij a ] 

In the same chapter the author relates that when Grijalva returned, on June 20th, 
at the cacique s invitation, he again presented the captain and the “principal Chris¬ 
tians” with the same tubes. \ibid.\ 

Although it has been doubted that these tubes contained tobacco, 12 it seems only 
reasonable to accept the general opinion that they were a kind of reed-cigarette, 
filled with tobacco and aromatic substances, and the same as those later described 
by De FEscluse (n. 73), by Hernandez (n. 114), and by Bernal Diaz (n. 177). 13 The 
notice of this incident was the first published which displayed the fact that the custom 
of smoking with strangers was a fraternal gesture among the Aztecs. That the 
practise was of great antiquity and common to American Indians, wherever tobacco 
was known, will be further indicated in this history. 


Another portion of Oviedo’s Historia was, by curious circumstance, to assume a 
place of inferential importance in the history of tobacco. In Book XI, Chap. V, he 
gives the description of a wild plant, perebecenuc . IA This has not been identified. It 
was employed as a surgical dressing by the Indians much as tobacco was to be used 
later. Oviedo does not call it tobacco nor even suggest its relation to that plant, 
nor can modern botanists and students of the subject do so. 15 

But in his Latin translation of Monardes, 1574 (n. 18), De l’Esduse (the foremost 
French botanist of his day) wrote that Oviedo said tobacco was called perebecenuc 
on the island of Hispaniola, and the word was often thereafter employed as an Indian 
term for tobacco. De FEscluse may have been creating an error; he may have had 
access to some contemporary manuscript which made this statement; or he may 
have accepted some local tradition which, by that time, had identified perebecenuc 
as tobacco. At any rate, none of the early travellers to the New World witnessed 16 
the American natives’ use of tobacco to heal wounds or treat the serious diseases cata¬ 
logued by Liebault (n. 12), Monardes (n, 15), and others. Thevet (n, 21), who 
was in Brazil, specifically denies the statements made in this regard. Benzoni (n. 10), 
who travelled widely about Central America and the West Indies, De Lery (n. 26), 
who visited Brazil, Le Moyne, who knew the habits of the Floridan Indians (n. 39), 
are all silent on the subject. Neander (n. 148), in 1622, expressed his opinion that 
perebecenuc was not tobacco. 

But perebecenuc , from Oviedo’s account, did exist and was employed by the Indians 
as a vulnerary. It is not improbable that this Indian simple (rather than another) 
became confused with tobacco by the Spaniards in America, and that the medi¬ 
cinal virtues and uses of the former were thus transferred to the nicotian plant. 17 
When tobacco first came into Europe, it was not known as a plant of great medicinal 


12 Wiener, Amer. Anthropologist., Vol. 23, No. 1, 
1921, pp. 86-87. 

30 V. Linton (p. 9) for a notice of the archaeological 
finds of cigarettes, etc. 

14 This word frequently appeared as Pete be cenuc. 


Magnenus, 1648 (n. 234), seems to have been the 
earliest to publish this form of it. 

15 Comes (p. x6) says perebecenuc was not tobacco. 

16 Cf. n. 114, n. 9, 73 and If4. 

17 Cf. a suggestive passage in Monardes, n. r 5 [B 4 a_b ]. 
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worth/ 8 but its physical appearance may have justified a belief that it was the sanatory 
herb, perebecenuc, whose virtues Oviedo praised so highly. If this be so, it is the reason 
(or at least a contributory one) for the opinion which spread so swiftly about Western 
Europe, after 1560, that tobacco was a sovereign specific. 19 

As a matter of record, Oviedo’s account of the plant is given here in its essentials: 

In this Spanish island [Hispaniola] there is a weed or plant, called perebecenuc , 
marvellous and excellent for wounds, proved by many others and myself, of which 
there is a great quantity. 

There must be innumerable other plants suited by nature to cure human pains, but 
the old Indians are dead and their knowledge has died with them. What has been 
discovered of value has not been with the aid of the present jealous Indians, but 
because they could not conceal it. . 

I shall speak only of well-known things, or those which I have tried and seen, like 
this plant of which I now speak, called perebecenuc. There are great quantities 
of it in this island, in the city as well 
as in the fields and estates ... so it 
could not become expensive. These 
plants have many wide leaves with 
sharp points and in form they appear 
like a horseman’s lance, as if they 
wished to show man that they were a 
cure for the w r ounds of these lances. 

They are very thin and green and the 
points are a little purple; the stems or 
stalks from which the leaves spring 
are also a little purple. Some of the 
leaves are not pointed but are blunter, 
but both kinds have the same color, 
between purple and tawny. The plant 
produces long red flowers, clustered or 
loose-hanging like the fennel, but sepa¬ 
rated. These flowers are long and thin. 

When the weed or plant is full grown it is as tall or taller than a man. Its op¬ 
eration is marvellous; it cures so easily that it seems as if God wished to show it 
to others as excellent for wounds even if they are old and evil-looking, inflamed, 
or almost past cure. They use the medicine of this weed in this way: they twist 
a handful of the stems and tenderer leaves, about the thickness of a wrist [and 
set it to boil]. After the full amount of water has evaporated one third they 
remove the pot in which it has been cooking from the fire and leave it until 
almost cold. Then, with a clean cloth dipped in it they bathe the wound, and 
after it is well washed they dry it clean with their linen cloths. This done they 
take raw leaves of the same plant and twisting, beating or crushing them between 
their hands bring out the juice. They wet lint of clean white linen in that liquid 

18 Cf. n. 12, at n. 6, and n. 15, at n. 2. 19 V. the Introduction, pp. 29 Jf. 
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W do not use the lint but twist the plant, wash it and then place it directly upon 
the wound. But thfc is for old wounds, which then heal rapidly. ^ 

Moreover in my house I have cured or have had cured many Indians and negro 
slaves and .Spaniards, who were permanently healed of wounds which would We 
otherwise cost me much money for a surgeon. And I do not know even that he 
u u have cured them; m this way without giving either money or thanks the 
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-a qua! ipjftojia comienja end piimero Oefcu taimtentoDeftae inDiasiple conrie/ 
uecn vetnre libjos ettepnmero volumen, v 
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This first volume, i <35, contains nineteen books and a portion of the fiftieth, which deals 
with shipwrecks. The twentieth book (the first book of the second part) was printed in 1557. 

Fewer than ten copies of the 1535 edition appear to be recorded. There is an example in the 
British Museum, John Carter Brown, Huntington, New York Public (Lenox) libraries and 
the Library of Congress. 

Oviedo’s Historia General is an extensive collection of facts relating to the natural history of 
the West Indies, etc., the customs of the natives and the existing political conditions of the far- 
flung Spanish colonies. Prescott considered that the author showed an enlightened curiosity 
and a shrewd spirit of observation which placed him far above the ordinary range of chroniclers. 
He was, he says further, indefatigable in amassing material for his narratives. Part of his 
work, however, was based on uncertain sources and popular traditions—a reason, perhaps, 
why much of the information he presents is inconsistent, contradictory and perplexing. 

Las Casas ( v. n. 2, concluding notes), who despised Oviedo, wrote, “[He] should have written 
at the head of his history: This book was written by a conqueror, robber and murderer of the 
Indians, whole populations of whom he consigned to the mines, where they perished.' 
(“Gen. Hist, de las Yndias,” Cap. XXIII, MS.; quoted by Har., p. 257, n. 16.) 


No. This library contains also the succeeding (augmented) edition of this work, 

; : Coronica delas Indias , La hyftoria general de las Indias agora nueuamente imprejja 

corregida y emendada. Y con la conquijla del Peru , Salamanca, 1547* 

The chapter on tobacco, the cut of the nostril-tube (reengraved), and the other 
passages given in n. 4 occur on the same pages in this edition. 

CARTIER, Jacques (1491-1557) 

BRIEF RECIT. Paris, 1545 

[Translation of title ] Brief recital and succinct narrative of the navigation made to the isles 
of Canada, Hochelage [Montreal], Saguenay, and others, with the distinctive manners, lan¬ 
guage and ceremonies of the inhabitants thereof, most delightful to observe. [Publisher’s 
device] With the privilege. Sold at Paris ... by Ponce Roffet, called Faucheur, and 
Anthoine le Clerc Brothers. 1545. 

T O A restless Breton mariner, Cartier, we owe the first observations published 
which clearly relate to the North American Indian custom of smoking tobacco 
in pipes. At Hochelaga (Montreal), sometime in 1535-15365 on his second voyage 
to Canada, he saw and wondered at the Iroquoian braves who thus inhaled smoke 
through elbow-pipes. His brief report of the practise suggests by inference that he 
had never observed the habit before, although he was constantly in association with 
sailors returned from the New' World. 1 

On D 7 a occurs Cartier’s account, 2 v'hich was first fully presented to English readers 
in 1580 3 by John Florio, who translated it thus: 

There groweth alfo a certain kind of Herb, wherof in Sommer they make greate 
prouifion for all the yeare, making great accompt of it, and only men vfe of it, and 

1 Cf. the Introduction, p. 20, n. 7. II-a) was actually the first published description of 

2 Thevet employed this passage. V. n. 8 [W]. pipe-smoking, etc., in English, but Thevet’s text 

3 V. infra. Backet’s translation of Thevet (n. was a garbled version of Cartier’s passage. 
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fir ft, they caufe it to be dryed in the Sunne, then weare it aboute their necke 
wrapped in a little beaftes Ikin made like a little bagge, with a hollow peece of 
ftone or wood like a piped 41 then when they pleafe they make pouder of it, and then 
put it in one of the endes of the fayd Cornet or pipe, and laying a cole of fire vppon 


^Brief recit,& 

iuccin&e narration, de la nauiga- 
tionfaifte esyfles deCanada, Ho- 
chelage & Saguenay &autres, auec 
pardculieres meurs,langaige, & ce- 
rimonies des habitans cTicelles:fort 
deledable a veoir. 



Auecpriuilege. 

On les ueni a Paris au fecond pillier en Idgnnd 
falle du Palais , en la rue neufue noftredame & 
lenfeigne de lefcu de frace^ar P once Rojfet did 
Faucheur,& Antkoine le Clercfreres. 

M4J. 


Title of Cartier, 1545 

From the copy in the British Museum 


it, at the other ende fucke fo long, that they fill their bodies full of fmoke, till that 
it commeth out of their mouth and noftrils, euen as out of the Tonnel of a Chimny. 
They fay that this doth kepe them warm and in health; they neuer go without 
fome of it about the. We our felues haue tryed the fame fmoke, and hauing put 
it in our mouthes, it feemed that they had filled it with Pepper duft, it is fo hoted 51 


4 1 .e., a musical instrument. 
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5 Cf. the last excerpt in Lescarbot (n. 92) 

CARTIER 


The species used by the Indians was Nicotiana rustica , a wild tobacco inferior in quality 1545 

to N. Tabacum. The latter was then practically unknown north of Mexico. 

In his work on Cartier ( v. infra), J. P. Baxter employed for his text the manuscript 
(n. 5589) in the Bibliotheque Nationale. In the vocabulary appended to Cartier’s 
account are several words and phrases not published in the first edition of 1545. 

Among these occurs: “They call the herb which they use in their pipes during the 
winter, Quiecta.” 6 (P. 214 in Baxter.) 

First Edition. Small octavo (A 8 ; b 8 ; C-F 8 ). 

Photostat of the copy in the British Museum. (Only two other copies are known: Bibli¬ 
otheque Mazarin and the Preussische Staats-bibliothek.) 

References: Har., n. 267. C., n. 125. W., iv, 63-64. Singer, 130-131. A Memoir of Jacques 
Cartier , J. P. Baxter (1906), 261-296. Wig i, 135-137, L84-185, 187. Dunhill, 37-38. 

Atkinson, n. 74. Comes, 41-42. 

Cartier’s “two Nauigations” were his first voyage up the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1534, and 
his second, the ascent of the river as far as the present site of Montreal, in 1535. The original 
MS. of the first voyage was long lost, and Ramusio’s Italian version, 1556, was the only early 
printed information relating to it. Not until the discovery of Carder’s manuscript, in 1867, 
was it known how widely the account in Ramusio differed from the facts related in the original. 

Florio’s translation depended upon Ramusio’s version for the first voyage, and upon the 
Brief Recit, 1545, for the second. It first made available to English readers Cartier’s relations 
of his explorations and appeared as: A shorte and briefe narration of the two Nauigations 
and Difcoueries to the Northweaft partes called Newe Fravnce: Firft tranllated out of French 
into Italian, by that famous learned man Gio: Bapt: Ramutius [Ramusio], and now turned 
into Englifh by Iohn Florio: Worthy the reading of all Venturers, Trauellers, and Difcouerers, 

London, 1580. The excerpt given above occurs on K.,j a_b . 


DODOENS, Rembert (1517-1585) 

CRUYDEBOECK. Antwerp, 1554. 

[Translation of title ] Herbal, in which the entire history of herbs used in physic, that is, the 
kinds, forms, names, natures, virtues and effects of chose growing in this country as well as 
abroad, is fully expounded and described with greater diligence [than heretofore]. With 
accompanying illustrations of these plants from nature. Dedicated to the noble and most 
illustrious queen and lady, Lady Maria, Dowager Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Regent 
and Sovereign of the Netherlands. By Dr. Rembert Dodoens, Physician of the city of Mechlin. 

[Translation of colophon] Printed at Antwerp by Jan van der Loe . . . 1554. 


6 Cartier seems to have been the only one to have 
recorded this word for tobacco, which is of uncertain 
origin. Prof. Dixon says of it (p. 28) “Transliter¬ 
ated into phonetic spelling, Cartier’s word would 
probably be something like kiyekta (Cf. Iroquois, 
ki-enkwa-thas, ki-yenkwa-t’as, to put tobacco in one’s 


pipe) in which the -yek- may be a dialetic form of 
yenk w .” Prof. Wiener (i, p. 185) says the word is 
apparently derived from the Iroquoian qvea (: smoke), 
and gives fuller attention to it (p. 313) in “The 
Philological History of Tobacco in America” (v. in 
the References to the Glossary). 
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B ECAUSE of its soknaceous characteristics it was quite naturally assumed by 
the old herbalists that tobacco was a variety of the familiar Hyoscyamus. 1 
Apparently the earliest botanist to publish the opinion that it belonged in this genus 

was the renowned Dodoens, and his classifi- 


Hy ofcyamus luteus » 

ttj m{ct}< 


cation 2 continued to be accepted up to the 
period of Linnaeus. In his general chapter 
on Hyoscyami 3 Dodoens includes an account 
of H. luteus (yellow henbane), which gives 
its physical characteristics. Nothing in the 
text indicates that this “second variety” 
of henbane was of American origin, or of 
recent introduction into Europe, or that 
the cut of H. luteus which accompanies the 
text was intended to represent a tobacco 
plant. [MMjLMM j;j b ] (In this regard it 
should be observed that when this chap¬ 
ter reappeared in his work of 1574, n. 
17-A, Dodoens remarked that the plant 
was so rare that it was not to be found 
in Belgium except occasionally in gardens, 
and that it was of medicinal value. Ref¬ 
erences are made there to the notices of 
“yellow hyoscyamus” in the works of 
Pliny, Dioscorides, and Galen. The opin¬ 
ions of these old writers are given as 
to which kind of Hyoscyamus luteus was 
and how they rated it for medicinal uses.) 
Dodoens had, therefore, confused a variety 
of henbane long known, with a rare plant 
occasionally seen in Belgium. 4 bat this 
was tobacco is indicated by the cut of H. 
luteus here, for this definitely illustrates 
N. rustica (var. texana , according to Comes, 
p. 71). If this cut was made from an ex¬ 
ample of the plant cultivated in Belgium 
(or even from an imported specimen), it in¬ 
dicates that this variety of" tobacco was 
known there several years earlier than the 
first recorded appearance of N. rustica in 
Portugal and France. 5 It was undoubtedly the H. luteus illustrated in this 1554 
Cruydeboeck to which De l’Escluse referred when he wrote, in 1574/ that Dodoens 
had become “acquainted with this species [of tobacco] about twenty years” earlier. 



Yellow Henbane 

The first published illustration of N. Ruslica 


1 V. the various entries under Henbane and Hyo¬ 
scyamus in the Glossary. 

3 V. the Introduction, p. 9. 

3 Henry Lyte, who made the first translation of 
this work into English (London, 1578), heads the 
chapter, “Of Henbane.” 

4 Comes (whose references are to the 1563 edition) 
iterates the statement that Dodoens had seen this 


variety of N. ruslica growing in Belgium before 
1561, and remarks that the Belgian herbalist erred 
in classifying it as the “second kind” of Hyoscyamus 
(of Dioscorides and of Pliny), from which it differs 
completely except for some medicinal properties. 
(Pp. 62, 71, 75-76-) 
s Cf. n. 12. 

6 See the last excerpt in n. 18. 
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First Edition. Folio (* 6 ; ** 8 ; *** 6 ; First part, A-P 6 ; Second part, Aa-Nn 6 ; Oo 4 ; Third part, 
AA-MM 6 [last, blank, except for printer’s woodcut device on v?]; Fourth part, a-f' 1 ; g It 1 ; 
Fifth part, aa ii 6 ; kk IP; Sixth part, aaa-iii 6 ; kkk 4 ; Register, 111 4 ; rnnirn 1 ' 1 . Colophon on v° 
of last. Each of the individual parts has a sectional title.). 

Woodcut portrait of Dodoens (reproduced in n. 17-A) and several hundred woodcuts 7 of plants 
largely derived from the octavo edition of Fuch’s work, 1545. Cut of H. luteus on MMjfk 

Original stamped vellum. Augsburg binding of late XVIth -early XVIIth century. Bound for 
the Jesuit College at Augsburg (Bavaria). 8 The large panel-stamp bears the legend “Societatis 
Jesu Augusta?.” Size of leaf: T2jA x 8 inches. 

Library stamp, Bibliotheque A. de Bruyne, Malines. 

References: BM. Arber, 72, igo. Bru., ii. Graesse, ii, 416. Pritzel, n. 2653. Recherches 
historiques . . . sur la Vie et les Outrages de R. Dodoens, P. J. van Meerbeeek (1841). 

Dr. Garrison, who provides a brief account of Dodoens, writes that he was, like Gesner (n. 22) 
and Bauhin, a polyhistorian, now' best remembered as a botanist. Born in Belgium, he became 
physician to Maximilian II and Rudolph II. 


1555 PANE, Ramon, in Peter MARTYR (1455-1526), translated by Richard EDEN 

(i52i?-i576) 

DECADES OF THE NEWE WORLDE. London, 1555. 

On M.i b and occur, respectively', the excerpts recorded in n. 2. They rep¬ 

resent the first account in English of the strange inebriating powder, cohoba , long 
believed to be tobacco snuff. 


First (the “Toy”) Edition. Small quarto ([a]-b 4 ; a-d 4 ; A-Z 4 ; Aa-Zz 4 ; AAa-ZZz 4 ; AAAa- 
ZZZz 4 ; AAAAa 6 . Colophon on v° of last: *\] Imprynted at London in Paules Church -1 yarde 
at the figne of the Bell by [ Roberte Toy. j Anno. Dni. M. D. LV. | ). With the additional 
unpaged leaf inserted between ff. 309 and 310, marked liii.ii. - 

Occasional woodcuts in text. (Some copies contain Bellero’s map of America.) 

Calf. Size of leaf: 7J/16 x 5 ffe inches. 

“lohn Rawlins of [London] his Booke 1647” an d “Wm. Chase,” inscribed on the titles; 
Rawlins’ and another contemporary owner’s names written in the text. 

From the library of Samuel L. M. Barlow' (1889, n - 1 577), with his bookplate. 

References: STC., 648 [records three copies, but not this]. (There is another in the Lenox 
collection, New York Public Library.) C., n. 102. B., i, n. 196. The First Three English 
Books on America , Edward Arber (1895), 43-398. W., iii, 29 ff. 

Four issues of this edition exist, alike in title and contents, but varying in the names of 
the printer in each colophon. No evidence of the priority of one over the other appears to have 
been adduced. The book w'as issued simultaneously by four printers, Richard Jug, William 
Seres, Edward Sutton, and Robert Toy. Copies are generally described by the printer’s name. 


7 Funck is of the opinion that the illustrations, 
for the most part, were designed by Fullmaurer and 
Meyer and engraved by Speckle of Strassburg (Le 
Livre Beige a Gravures, 1925, p. 305). 


8 The binder is unknown. The information on 
the provenance of this binding, etc , has been de¬ 
rived from Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt through Mr. W. 
Gnscome of the British Museum. 
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The chief portion of this work is composed of translations of Martyr's first Three Decades, 
and extracts from the last five. A precis of Cortes’ first letter is included, as well as abstracts 
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Title of Martyr, 1555 


from Oviedo, Pigafetta, Gomara, Vespucci, Munster, Ziegler, Ramusio, and other accounts of 
explorations in the new' w'orld. The bull of Pope Alexander VI, which divided the world 
between Spam and Portugal, is one of the interesting additions to the work. 
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FERNANDEZ DE OVIEDO Y VALDES, Gonzalo (1478-1557), translated by 
Jean POLEUR 

L’HISTOIRE NATVRELLE ET GENERALLE DES INDES. Paris, 1556. 

{Translation of title ] The natural and general history of the Indies, islands, and mainland of 
the great ocean. Translated from Castilian into French. At Paris. From the printing-house 
of Michel de Vascosan . . . 1556. With the privilege of the King. 

On n v a is the passage relating to the taboca, etc., recorded in n. 4, which, except for 
the slight omission of the physical description of the plant, is quite faithful to the 
original text. 

First French Edition, second issue. Folio (a—y c [a VJ blank]; z 4 ; A 4 ). (The first issue was dated 

1555-) 

Woodcuts in text; cut of taboca on n v a , reengraved from that in the first Spanish edition (n. 4). 
Contemporary sheep. Size of leaf: x 8J4 inches. 

References: S., xiv, n. 57993. Palau, iii, 215. W., ii, 346. Har., 340, n. Atkinson, n. 104. 

This version of Oviedo (now a very rare volume) contains only the first ten books of the 
original edition of 1 535 * Die translator is said to have been valet de chambre to Francis I. 


THEVET, Andre (1502-1590) 

LES SINGVLARITEZ DE LA FRANCE ANTARCTIQVE. Antwerp, 1558. 

[Translation of title] The Singularities of Antarctic France, otherwise called America, and of 
several lands and islands discovered in our time. By Brother Andre Thevet, native of 
Angouleme. [Plantin’s device] At Antwerp, from the printing-house of Christopher Plantin 
. . . 1558. With the privilege of the King. 

S OMETIME in 1555, Thevet, a Franciscan friar, in the strange new land of 
Brazil, observed a native custom of inhaling smoke, which he thought worthy of 
note. By reporting this curious operation in his book he presented the first clear 
notice of the cigar and its use,, 1 

Thevet was but a few months in America, returning to France in 1556; and if the 
claim he advances in his Cosmographie Universelle (n. 21) be true, he was the original 
introducer of tobacco seeds into his native land. 2 

There is a nother fecrete herbe which they name in their language Petun, the 
which moft commonly they beare about them, for that they efteeme it maruellous 
profitable for many things, this herbe is like to our BuglosJ 31 They gather this 
herbe very charely, and dry it [in the shade 4 ] within their litle cabanes or houfes. 
Their maner to vfe it, is this, they wrappe a quantitie of this herbe being dry in a 
leafe of a Palme tree which is very great, & fo they make rolles of the length of a 


‘Oviedo’s chapter on tabacos (n. 4) referred only 
obscurely to cigars. His account of this object, 
seen in Nicoya (0. ibid., n. 7), was still unpub¬ 
lished, as were the references to cigars in the writings 
of Columbus (». the Introduction, pp. 17-18), and 
Las Casas (». in n. 14). 


2 V. introductory and concluding remarks, n. 21. 

3 The translation here employed was made by 
Hacket (n. ii-a). 

4 The words bracketted (except those obviously 
explanatory) are additions from the original text, 
or corrections of Hacket’s phrases, chiefly by Singer. 
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cadle, & than they fire the one end, and receiue the fmoke therof by their noie and 
by their mouthe. They fay it is very holefome to clenfe & confume the fuperfluous 
humors of the brain. Moreouer being taken after this fort, it kepeth the parties 
from huger & thirft for a time, therfore they vfe it ordinarily. Alio whe they 
haue any fecrete talke or eoufel among them felues, they draw this -moke, &. then 
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Title of Thevet, 1558 

they fpeake. The which they do cuftomably one after another in the [councils of] 
warre, [for which purpose] it is very needeful. "he women vfe it by no meanes. If 
that they take too much of this perfume, it will make them light in the head, as 
the fmel or taft of ftrong wine. The chriftias that do now inhabite there, are 
become very defirous of this [herb and] parfume, although y b the firft vfe thereof is 
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not without danger, before that one is accuftomed therto, for this fmoke cauleth 
fweates & weakenelle, euen to fall into a Syncope, the which I haue tried in my 
felfe. And it is not fo ftrannge as it feemeth, for there are many other fruits that 
offende the braine, though that the taft of them is plefat & good to eat. [s] [/ 3 a ~ b in 
Thevet; Hi a “ b in n. ii-a.] 


Thevet unquestionably derived from Cartier (n. 5), whose work he acknowledges, 
the following notice of pipe-smoking among the Canadian Indians. It is pretty 
certain that he himself was never in Canada, and the inexact description of a pipe 
he gives here indicates that he had never observed the use of that instrument there. 


Brazilian Indian Smoke Therapy 
The first illustration depicting the aboriginal use 
of tobacco smoke in the treatment of a malady . 6 

Furthermore there is a litle fede very fmall like to Marioram [marjoram] feede, 
which bringeth forth an herbe fomwhat great. This herbe is maruelloufly 
efteemed: alfo they drie it in the Sunne, after that they haue gathered a greate 
quantitie, and cuftomably they hag it about their neck, being wrapped in [little 
pouches of the skin of some animal. They have a kind of hollow trumpet (thorne) 
into one end of which they put some of the herbs thus 5 6 7 ] dried, which after that 
they haue rubbed it a litle betwene their hads, they put it to the fire, & fo receiue 
the fmoke by the other end of ye horn into their mouths and they take therof in 




5 It is occasionally remarked that the natives of 
Brazil never availed themselves of the pipe but 
smoked only cigars ( v . La., Europe, p. 49). While 
references to the pipe in Brazil are infrequent, the 
use of that instrument by the aborigines there was 
reported by Cabral ( i.e ., Osorio— v. supra, p. 20, 
n. 6), Nieuhofif, in 1650 (v. Dunhill, pp. 75-76), and 
later explorers. F., too, Dunhill (pp. 76, 82 and 
103), Wissler’s map (reproduced in the Introduction, 
p. 18), and the Introduction, p 15, n. 9. 

6 V. Singer, pp. 128, 132 jf. The survival of the 

practise illustrated is recorded by W. C. Farabee. 
He observed a chief of the Parukutus w-ho blew 
tobacco smoke upon a sick child’s head—apparent 
proof of an old tribal custom ( The Central Carihs, 
University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Pub¬ 
lications, 1924, Vol. X, p. 190). V. Farabee’s “In¬ 


dian Tribes of Eastern Peru” (referred to in n. 2, 
n. 21) for other ceremonies of medicine men de¬ 
pending upon tobacco smoke, etc., and Mason, p. 8. 

The act of exhaling smoke over persons or objects, 
for religious purposes, too, was a long-established 
custom in North and South America. V. the Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 23-28, and cf, nos. 10 and 315. 

i Racket’s phrase here reads: “being wrapped in 
leather with a kinde of thorne, bauing a hole in one 
end, whereas they put an end of this herbe, being 
this dried ...” This accurately translates the 
passage in Thevet’s text. It was Singer’s opinion 
that the errors corrected by him, and the words 
supplied, provide internal evidence that Placket 
had never seen tobacco smoked. But the translator 
was not at fault here, and he could hardly have 
recognized the pipe from Thevet’s incorrect account. 
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1^8 fuch quantitie, that it cometh forth both at the nofe and at the eyes. And after 

that forte they parfume them all houres in the daye: 'he people of America [i.e. 
Brazil], doe parfume them after an other maner, as we haue before fhewed. \V 5 a 
in Thevet; R V j a in n. ii-a.] 

Second Edition (v. infra). Small octavo (A-X 8 ; Y A ). 

Numerous woodcuts in text, after the school of Cousin, Goujon, and Pilon, (They are reduced 
and engraved [by A. van Londerzeel, says GafFarel] from the cuts in the first edition and 
are not very good copies of the originals.) 8 The two reproduced occur on Mf and Op. 

Eighteenth-century calf. Size of leaf: 6%" x 3^16 inches. 

With the arms of Joseph Bonnier, Baron de la Mosson [1702-1744], impressed on the front 
cover, and his name on the reverse cover. Title inscribed by an early owner, “ Par legat de 
Loys d’Aragon a Aug. delfonn” [?]. 

From the collections of Marechal Bonnier de la Mosson (1745) and the Earl of Ashburnham 
(1898, n. 3721). 

References: C., n. 108. W. (Dexter), iv, 11-12,30-31. Singer, 131^. Wi., i, 131#. LesSingu- 
laritez, ed. Paul GafFarel (1878). La., Europe, 48 -49. Atkinson, 116. Comes, 30 ff. 

Thevet’s work was first published at Paris, 1557. The passages given above occur in the 
original edition on puii a ' b , and Qi a , respectively. 

The Paris edition of 1558 is of the same impression, except for the title-page, and may be 
regarded as the second issue. Some students are inclined to believe that the Anvers edition 
preceded that issued at Paris, 1558, but it seems impossible, from the available evidence, to 
establish the priority of one over the other. Of the two publications of 1558* Rodrigues (No. 
2359) thought that brought out at Anvers the rarer. Winsor remarks that in the eagerness 
of the public for this edition, it w r as hurried through the press to the detriment of the text. 

A copy of the Anvers edition, 1558, will be found in the British Museum, Huntington, John 
Carter Brown, New York Public (Lenox), and Harvard College libraries. 

When the “wily and false” Nicholas Durand (whose assumed name was Villegagnon) went 
to establish a French colony on the coast of Brazil, in 1555, Thevet accompanied the party 
as a volunteer. The attempt at colonisation was a failure. Thevet’s observations and account 
of his experiences were considered unreliable by some contemporaries, and his statements 
were challenged by De Lery, Belleforest, and others. The former, who went to Brazil after 
Thevet’s return to France, wrote an account of the enterprise (n. 26) and in the second edition 
of that w r ork devoted a preface to an exposure of the “errors and impostures” of Thevet. 
It has been suggested by George Dexter (W., iv, pp. 31—32) that some allowance be made 
for the odium theologicum of De Lery, a Calvinist, disputing with Thevet, a monk. But even 
so late an editor as Paul GafFarel 9 commences his biographical account by admitting the imper¬ 
fections of Thevet’s relation. 

It has been pretty well established that Thevet never made the voyage along the American 
coast of which he pretends to give an account. Henry Stevens (quoted in C., No. 107) said, 
however: “Andre Thevet was a good, honest, credulous w r riter, w r ho knew personally all the 
contemporary French navigators to Canada and Brazil, and believed everything they told 
him. His book therefore has great value as an honest record, but must be read with care and 
caution!” But to Winsor (viii, pp. 391—392) he was “a mendacious Franciscan.” 

After the publication of this book, Thevet became almoner to Catherine de Medici and later 
historiographer, cosmographer and garde des curiosites. Cf. n. 21. 

8 De Bry made use of the same cuts later. 9 V. n. 21, n. 13. 
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THEVET, Andre (1502-1590), translated by Giuseppe Dondi dalFOROLOGIO 

HISTORIA DELL’INDIA AMERICA. Venice, 1561. 




DELLTNDIA AMERICA 
DETTA ALTRAMENTE 
FRANCIA ANTART1CA, 

D 1 M. AJfDI^EA TEFET; 

T D 0 TT^C Dl TRANCES E IN 
L I N G V A ITALIAN A, DA 

M. GIVSEPPE HOROLOCC1 . 



COTE T V I L E G 1 0. 



IN VlNEGIA APPKESSO G4B1UEL 
GIOI.ITO DE* FERRARI. 

M V t X I. 

* 


Title of Thevet, 1561 


[Translation of title] History of American India, otherwise called Antarctic France, by Andre 
Thevet, translated from French into the Italian language by Giuseppe Orologio. With the 
privilege. [Giolito’s device] At Venice, from the press of Gabriel Giolito of Ferrara. 1561. 


On /iij a-b and X vlJ a 3 respectively, occur the passages relating to petun and to pipe- 
smoking in Canada, as recorded in n, 8. 

First Italian Edition. Small octavo (* 8 ; ** 8 ; A-Z* [last, blank], Colophon on Zf- printer’s 
large device on Zp.). 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: 5 x fjA inches. Undecipherable library stamp on title. 
References: B., i, n. 236. C., n. 112. W. (Dexter), iv, 31. Field, n. 1547. 
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Hyoscyamus Tertius 
From the 1563 edition of Mattioli 


MATTIOLI, Pietro Andrea (1500-1577), trans. by Georg HANDSCH (1529-1578) 

NEW KREUTERBUCH. Prague, 1563, 

[Translation of title ] New Herbal, with most beautiful and accurate illustrations of every 
plant, of which the like has never appeared before in any language. By the learned and 
renowned Dr. Pietro Andrea Mattioli, counsellor to His Majesty, the Holy Roman Emperor 
and personal physician to His Serene Highness Archduke Ferdinand. First published in 
Latin, then translated into German by Georg Handsch, M.D., and finally published for the 
general use and welfare of the German people. Ornamented with many fine new [cuts of] 
experiments on ingenious distiller’s stoves; three well-arranged indices and other conveniences 
[for the readers] as may be seen by the preface. [Printers’ devices] Printed at Prague by 
Georg Melantrich of Aventin at his expense and that of Vincent Valgrisi at Venice, 1563. 
With full privileges and permission of His Majesty, the Ploly Roman Emperor. 
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T HE tobacco plant (chiefly N. rustica at first) as a garden ornament and botanical 
curiosity had spread throughout most of Western Europe by the time Mattioli 
published this German edition of his great herbal. The famous botanist illustrated 
his notice of the “third kind of Hyoscyamus” with a cut (as reproduced) of N. rustica 
vat . texana (on Hhhnij b ). It appears to be the second original illustration of this 
variety of tobacco published, having been preceded by that in Dodoens’ Cruydeboeck, 
1554 (n. 5 -a), and was the first to occur in a German work. 

In his brief description 1 of the physical appearance of this botanical rarity Mattioli 
says nothing of its American origin nor does he relate it to the “physic” plant re¬ 
cently introduced into France by Nicot (v. n. 12). He recognized its rarity among 
the varieties of Hyoscyamus by remarking that it was occasionally observed in 
gardens as a “foreign guest.” As the specimen he illustrates here seems to have been 
sent to him during his stay in Bohemia by a friend in Italy (v. n. 11, excerpt), there 
was apparently no example of tobacco then available in Bohemia. [Hhhiij b -Hhhiiij a ] 

First Edition in German. Folio (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, each in sixes; 6, in eight; A-Z 6 ; a-z 6 ; Aa-Zz 6 ; 
Aaa-Zzz 6 ; Aaaa-Dddd 6 . Melantrich’s large device on Dddd v b ; printers’ devices on v? of 
last leaf; r? blank.). 

Several hundred woodcuts of plants; portrait of Mattioli. 

Old sheep. Size of leaf; ijjMi x 9P4 inches. 

References. BM. Graesse, iv, 446. V. those in n. 11. 

This German edition was preceded by one in the Bohemian language, Prague, 1562, which 
does not, however, contain the cut or account of “ III Hyoscyamus.” For an interesting notice 
of it see “A Little-Known Bohemian Herbal,” by S. Savage, Transactions, Bibliographical 
Society (London, Sept., 1921), pp. 117 jf. 

Mattioli, regarded by many authorities as the greatest Italian herbalist after Fabio Colonna, 
was physician to Archduke Ferdinand in Bohemia and to Emperor Maximilian II. 


BENZONI, Girolamo (1519-1570?) 

LA HISTORIA DEL MONDO NVOVO. Venice, 1565. 

[!Translation of title] The History of the New World, by Girolamo Benzoni of Milan. Treating 
of the islands and seas newly discovered, and also of the new towns seen by him [in travelling] 
by water and by land during fourteen years. [Portrait of Benzoni] With the privilege of 
the illustrious Seigniory of Venice, for twenty years. 

[Translation of colophon] At Venice. From the press of Francesco Rampazetto. 1464. 

I N THE course of his peregrinations about Central America and the West Indies 
between 1541 and 1555, Benzoni, a young Milanese, observed the primitive method 
of inhaling, swallowing and retaining the smoke of crude cigars for the purpose of 
inducing stupor. A comparison of part of his account with that of Oviedo (n. 4) 
suggests that Benzoni was familiar with the Spaniard’s testimony and, perhaps, with 
that of Ramon Pane (n. 2). Writing of this custom later, he may have derived 

1 Cf. that in n. II which repeats the botanical information. 
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DI M. GIROLAMO BENZONI 

MILANESE. 
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ConPriuilegio della llluftrifsima Signori* 
di V.enetia, Per anni X X. 


Title of Benzoni, 1565 


some of his information from these sources. He repeats the first statement of Oviedo, 
as corrected below, that the act of smoking (or the smoke?) 1 was called tabaco, 

Benzoni’s passing reference to the Indian method of curing tobacco leaves adds a 
little to Thevet’s notice of it (n. 8). A rather obscure phrase in the conclusion of 
the following passage confirms the evidence provided by the illustration reproduced 
in Thevet ( ibid .) that medicine-men employed tobacco smoke in the treatment of 
patients—an ancient custom still practised by some primitive South American tribes. 2 

It should be observed that Benzoni, who travelled extensively in the territories 
where tobacco was first discovered by white men, nowhere mentions that he saw it 
employed by Indians in antiseptic applications. 3 

V. n. 4, n. 7, and the quotation in If I of n. 9. which would seem to contradict this assertion. But 
V. the Farabee reference in n. 8, n. 6. it is not to be found in Benzoni. He appears to have 

McGuire (p 376) quotes a passage from Benzoni intended his reference to relate to Monardes. 
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In this island [Hispaniola], as also in 
other provinces of these new countries, 
there are some bushes, not very large, 
like reeds, that produce a leaf in shape 
like that of the walnut, though rather 
larger, which (where it is used) is held 
in great esteem by the natives, and 
very much prized by the slaves whom 
the Spaniards have brought from Ethi¬ 
opia. When these leaves are in season, 
they pick them, tie them up in bundles, 
and suspend them near their fireplace 
till they are very dry; and when they 
wish to use them, they take a leaf of 
their grain (maize) and putting one of 
the others into it, they roll them round 
tight together; then they set fire to one end, and putting the other end into the 
mouth, they draw their breath up through it, wherefore the smoke goes into the 
mouth, the throat, the head, and they retain it as long as they can, for they find a 
pleasure in it, and so much do they fill themselves with this cruel smoke, that they 
lose their reason. And there are some who take so much of it, that they fall down 
as if they were dead, and remain the greater part of the day or night stupefied. 
Some men are found who are content with imbibing only enough of this smoke 
to make them giddy, and no more. See what a pestiferous and wicked poison 
from the devil this must be. 141 It has happened to me several times that, going 
through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicaragua , I have entered the house of 
an Indian who has taken this herb, which in the Mexican language is called ta- 
bacco, [s] and immediately perceiving the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, [6] I was obliged to go away in haste, and seek some other place. 171 

In La Espanola [Haiti] and other islands, when their doctors wanted to cure a sick 
man, they went to the place where they were to administer the smoke, and when 
he was thoroughly intoxicated by it, the cure was mostly effected. On returning 
to his senses, he told a thousand stories, of his having been at the council of the 
gods, and other high visions. [G' v /—G vij a in Benzoni; pages 80-82 of the transla¬ 
tion made by W T . H. Smyth— v. infra.\ 



4 V. the Introduction, p. 56, n, X. 

s Tobacco was not a Mexican term for tobacco or 
its accessories. Benzoin's memory (or source) was 
imperfect here, or he was merely employing a popu¬ 
lar word as a generic term for smoking, etc. The 
word tabaco (in various forms) was at first confined 
to the West Indies. In Mexico at that period, to¬ 
bacco was known by the Aztec designation yeti, and 
its variations. V. Hernandez, n. 114. 

6 In this last sentence Smyth does not translate 
the passage in the original edition, 1565. It is from 
the altered, posthumously published version of 1572. 
Accurately rendered it reads: “I have happened to 
smell it even when merely walking along the road 


in the province of Guatimala and Nicaragua; or on 
entering the hut of an Indian who had been taking 
this smoke, which the Mexicans call tobacco, sud¬ 
denly smelling the sharp stench, I was forced to 
decamp with great rapidity.” 

The correction was made by one well qualified to 
offer his opinion, Andrew Steinmetz (2NQ., No. 100, 
pp. 425 ff.). Cf., also, De Lery’s remark that the 
phrase had been inaccurately translated (n. 29, at n. 1). 

1 To this passage Smyth appended a footnote, 
remarking: “Surely the royal author of the famous 
‘Counterblast’ must have seen this graphic and 
early description of a agar.” If he did not, Wake 
remembered it, as he shows in n. 85. 
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First Edition. Small octavo (# 4 * ; A-Y & [last, blank, lacking], Colophon on F vi j b .). 

Woodcuts in text. That which illustrates the passage above occurs on G v if. 

Old calf. Size of leaf: 5W16 x 3W16 inches. 

References: Hakluyt Soc. edition, ed. W. H. Smyth (1857), S., ii, n. 4790. B., i, n. 253. W., ii, 
346-347. Field, n. 117. Wi., i, 137-139. Comes, 16, 18. 

Although the value of Benzoni’s observations has been disparaged by later historians, his 
less critical contemporaries found his Historia of such interest that the original edition was 
succeeded by many coeval translations. Part of its popularity was undoubtedly due to its 
criticisms of the Spaniards, and it appears never to have been permitted to circulate in Spain. 

It was Benzoni who first published a long-popular fable: the story of Columbus and the egg. 


MATTIOLI, Pietro Andrea (1500-1577) 

COMMENTARII IN SEX LIBROS. Venice, 1565. 

[Translation of title] Commentaries, in six books, of Pietro Andrea Mattioli, doctor of Sienna, 
on the materia medica of Pedanius Dioscorides of Anazarbos. Revised anew by the author 
himself, with more than a thousand additions. With large and new pictures of plants and 
animals drawn from life, many more than were in the earlier editions. There are also refer¬ 
ences in the margins to the greatest possible number of Greek texts, drawn from the oldest 
codices, which restore the corrupted text of Dioscorides himself. With the most complete 
indices both to the herbals and to the medical material. With fullest privileges, which may¬ 
be seen immediately after the preface to the readers. [Valgrisi’s device] At Venice, from 
the printing-house of Vincenzo Valgrisi, 1565. 

T HE introduction of the tobacco plant into Italy followed closely upon its first 
appearance in France, c. 1560 (v. n. 12). The traditional date is 1561, at which 
time its sponsor, Cardinal Prospero di Santa Croce (15x3-1589), then on a diplomatic 
mission to Lisbon as papal nuncio, is said to have sent (or brought) the seeds of 
tobacco into Italy. The sort he introduced is pretty certain to have been N. rustica 
(var. texana), then well known in Portugal. 1 It was at first employed only medicinally, 
as in Portugal and France. In honor of the cardinal’s association with the plant his 
name was bestowed upon it— Herba Santa Croce —a designation chiefly popular in 
Italy (f. n. 66). N. Tabacum was certainly sent into that country a few years later. 

But it is very likely that the custom of smoking may have been introduced in southern 
Italy early in the XVIth century because of the Spanish control of the Kingdom of 
Naples then. If it was practised there by foreign soldiers it would have been of only 
infrequent occurrence and, as venereal diseases had accompanied the mercenaries 
returned from America, this novel custom would have been regarded with suspicion 


1 The ait of Herba Santa Croce in n. 66 is, however, of a variety of N. Tabacum. 
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by the people there. It needed, says Labat, the authority of princes of the church 
to dissipate this fear and to encourage Italians to indulge in the Indian habit of 
inhaling smoke as a social luxury (v. n. 538). 

By the time Mattioli completed his enlarged popular commentary on Dioscorides 
(of whom he was a devoted disciple) he was able to add a little to the brief notice 
of the “new variety of Hyoscyamus” which he had published in 1563 (n. 9-A). His 
description and illustration of the plant appear to be the earliest published in Italy. 

Some people have brought a certain neiv plant to Italy, really very beautiful to 
look at, which they include in the species Hyoscyamus. This puts forth half as 
many again stalks, round-branching, covered with fine down, and with* wide, fat, 
soft leaves full of fine hair, bearing somewhat the appearance of soporific night¬ 
shade, but with a heavy odor. The flowers are yellow like Hyoscyamus. [Its 
color and parts are further briefly described.] It grows from a white root, a span 
in length, with numerous fibers on all sides, a finger-breadth thick. This was sent 
to me in Bohemia from Italy some time ago by J. Antonio Cortusi [etc.]. [Vuuu a ~ h ] 

The cut of the plant (on Vuuu s b ) is the same as that reproduced in n. 9-A. The 
caption has been altered from “III. Hyoscyamus” to “Hyoscyamus Niger.” The 
last word has been corrected to “Tertius” in a contemporary hand. 

In relation to the introduction of tobacco into Italy, it should be noted here that 
specimens of N. Tabacum were sent into that country by Nicolo Tornabuoni, an 
amateur of botany. He was present in the court of France as papal nuncio and 
ambassador of Tuscany at the height of the interest in the Indian plant. The appar¬ 
ently successful operation of tobacco in curing various ailments caused him to send 
seeds to a relative. Bishop Alfonso Tornabuoni, at Florence, some time before 1574. 
(An account of this importation is provided by A. Cesalpino in his De Plantis, 1583, 
pp. 344-345.) Among those who became interested in the cultivation of the plant 
was the learned Duke Cosimo I de Medici. This variety became known as erba 
tomabuona , and a dried specimen of it w r as preserved in the Herbarium of Ferrara 
(*585-1598) classified as tabacho over Herba Regina (“tobacco or herb of the queen”). 

The fashion of smoking tobacco for pleasure did not take hold in Italy until some 
years had elapsed. It is said that credit for it is due Cardinal Crescenzio who, having 
acquired the habit from /irginio Orsino (who had learned it in England), made it 
known in Rome. 2 Both smoking and snuffing became rapidly popular among all 
classes in Italy after 1615. So widely, indeed, did these uses of tobacco develop 
that they were sometimes practised in church, even by the clergy—a matter which 
scandalized the stricter brethren and which was to call forth papal disapproval. 3 

First Latin Edition of this augmented version. Folio (* 6 ; ** 8 ; A-M 6 ; A-Z 6 ; Aa-Zz 6 ; Aaa- 
Zzz 6 ; Aaaa-Zzzz 6 ; Aaaaa-Zzzzz 6 ; Aaaaaa-FffffJ 6 ; Gggggg 4 ; De Ratione Distillandx Aquas ex 
Omnibus Plantis, Hhhhhh 6 . Colophon on r? and part of device on title on v° of Gggggg 4 . 
Second device repeated on v? of last leaf.). 

Woodcut portrait of Mattioli, by Georg Handsch, on and over a thousand woodcuts of 
plants in text, by G. Liberate and W. Meierpeck (v. infra). 

2 Stella, n. 309, on N 4 b (citing Della Valle, Viaggi) , of this introduction as 1590, but the two authorities 

and Hornstein (f, 1828), p. 12. Bergius {Mat. Med., before cited indicate or imply that it was about 1615. 

I, p. 121-122, cited by Comes, p. 83) gives the date 3 V. the Introduction, pp. 79-81. 
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Original stamped vellum, over wooden boards, dated 1566, with the initials C R F r 
cover. Size of leaf: i 4 ^ 6 x g y 2 inches. 5 initials C. B. E. on front 
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Practically all the botanical information then available in Europe is to be found in ih„ I 1 
edition, 1565, the success of which was phenomenal Its - m i| • , ln enIai E ed 
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E £ ' ’ Andr e (i 502 -i 59 °) 3 translated by Thomas RACKET 

THE NEW FOVND WORLDE. London, 1568. 

On H ; a * and R v - occur, respectively, the passages given in n. 8. 

First English Edition. Small quarto (* 4 : A*- B-S f T-J Trtl^h 1 , , 

V S ’ 1 ■ Colophon, dated 1568, on r? of last). 

* V. n. 9 -a and the reference there to the Bohemian T r 

edition of 1562. 1 Cf. infra, pp. 240-241 

2 V. n. 8 , n. 7 . 
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TlTLE OF ThEVET, 1 568 

Errors m foliation and signature marks occur as in the Church copy (No in) except that 
the naming head -line of the dedication to the Cardinal of Sens nere reads ‘‘The EpEde ” 
not The Preface j to the Reader.” Sig. L ii;i is correctly marked. ? ’ 

Old calf. Size of leaf: 6 fix f/% inches. 

hbT th J !f' ary ° f i;he Marquess of Lothian (1932, n. 91), with the Newcastle Abbey library 
label and the armorial bookplate of William, Marquis of Lothian. ~ ' 7 

References: STC., 23950. C.,11.113. J-, h 238. Singer, 133-135. 
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LIEBAULT, Jean (i 535 ?~i 596), in his edition of Charles ESTIENNE (1504-1564) 
L’AGRICVLTVRE ET MAISON RVSTIQVE. Paris, 1570. 

f Translation of title] Agriculture and the country house, by Charles Estienne, Doctor of 
Medicine. In which is contained all that can be required to build a country house; provide 
for the changes and variations in the weather; prescribe for sick workmen; feed and give 
medicine to livestock and poultry of all kinds; lay out a kitchen garden and a physic garden, 
as well as flower -beds; manage honey bees; make conserves; confect fruit, flowers, roots, and 
barks; make honey and wax; plant, graft, and treat [surgically] all kinds of fruit trees; make 
oils and distil waters, with several pictures of alembics for the distillation of the same; stock 
fields, preserves, and ponds; cultivate grain fields; prune vines; plant woods of high trees and 
saplings; build a warren, a heronry, and a park for wild game. In addition, a brief account 
of hunting deer, wild boar, hare, fox, badger, cony, and wolf; and of falconry. To the very 
high and powerful lord Messire Anthoine de Crussol, Due d’Uzes. At Paris, from the house 
of Jacques Du-Puys, licensed bookseller . . . 1570. With the privilege of the King. 

B Y 1570 tobacco was known to European botanists as a new plant from the 
Americas endowed with exceptional remedial powers. It was being cultivated 
in many gardens in Western Europe as an ornament and experimented with by some 
botanists, physicians and chemists, as will be shown. But up to this time no full 
description of the plant and its assumed remedial properties had been available. 

A brief “and inaccurate” notice of tobacco appeared in Estienne’s Mahon Rustique , 
1564, 1 which was corrected and increased by his son-in-law, Liebault, in the edition 
of the following year. It is the latter who is to be credited with the earliest detailed 
account of the subject, as it appears in this edition of 1570, and who first published 
the name for tobacco, Nicotiane , 2 by which it was so long known. He had, he says, 
private information concerning the plant from Jean Nicot 3 himself (its supposed 
introducer into France), and thus he honored him. 

The first translation into English of Liebault’s chapter on Nicotiane (here employed) 
occurred in Frampton’s version of Monardes, 1577 (n. 24). "his has been thought 
by some to have been derived originally from Monardes. 4 That author, however, 
nowhere refers to Nicot or to the introduction of the plant into France. 

Nicotiane , although it bee not long fmee it hath beene knowen in Fraunce, not- 
withftanding it deferueth Palme and Price emong all other Medicinable herbes, 
it deferueth to ftande in the fir ft rancke, by reafon of his finguler vertues, and as 
it were almoft to be had in admiration, as hereafter you fliall vnderftande. For 
that none fuche as of auncient tyme, nor of late daies, that haue written the nature 
of plantes, did euer make metion thereof. I haue therfore learned the whole 
Hiftory therof, the which I learned of a gentleman my very freende, the firft 
authour, inuenter, & bringer of this hearbe into Fraunce, wherefore I thought 
good to publifhe it by writyng for their fakes, that haue fo often hearde fpeakyng 
of this faied hearbe, and yet neither knewe the Hearbe, nor the effedles thereof. 

'his Hearbe is called Nicotiane, of the name of hym that gaue the firfte intelligence 


1 Steinmetz ( Alh ., p- 974) is one of several au¬ 
thorities who make this statement. V., too, n. 767. 

2 It is often stated that the name Nicotiane was 
first proposed by the Due de Guise. F. Comes, p. 71. 

3 Sieur de Villemain, 1530-1600. 


4 Frampton failed to indicate that Liebault was 
the author of this chapter, and as it follows directly 
after Monardes’ account of tobacco in the English 
translation (n. 24), the assumption was natural that 
it had been written by Monardes. 
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L’AGRICVLTVRE ET 

MAISON RVSTI- 

QVE DE M. CHARLES 
_ ESTIENNE DOCTEVR 

IN MEDICINE. 
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fain& lean dc Latran, a I enfeigne dcla Samaciuinc. 

M. D. LXX. 
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Title of Estienne and Liebault, 1570 

From the copy in the British Museum 




i) 


4 



1570 


thereof into this Realme, as manie other Plantes as haue taken their name of 
certaine Greekes and Romanies. . . . Some haue called this Hearbe the Queenes 
herbe, [sl becaufe it was firfte fente vnto her [Catherine de Medici], as hereafter 
lhalbe declared by the Gentleman, that was the firft inuentor of it, and fince was 

3 V. n. 17. 
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by her giuen to diuers for to fowe, where by it might be in this Lande [France], 
Others haue named it the greate Priours hearbe, for that hee caufed it to multiplie 
in Fraunce, more then any other, for the great reuerence that hee had to his 
Hearbe, for the Diuine effedtes therein contained. l<5] Many haue giuen it the name, 
Petum , whiche is in deede the proper name of the Hearbe, as they whiche haue 
traueiled that Countrey [Brazil—meaning South America—is implied], can tell. 
Notwithftandyng, it is better to name it Nicotiane , by the name of hym that fente 
it into Fraunce firft, to the ende that he may haue the honour thereof, accordyng 
to his defert. For that he hath inriched our Countrie, with fo lingular an hearbe. 
Thus muche for the name, and now harken further for the whole Hiftorie. 

He then goes on to relate how Nicot, of the king’s council, being ambassador to the 
King of Portugal, 1559-1561, once visited the prisons. He was there presented by 
the keeper 7 with this herb as a strange plant brought from Florida. Nicot caused the 
plant to be placed in his garden where it grew and multiplied marvellously. A relative 
of one of Nicot’s pages, who had long suffered with a noli me tangere (an eroding ulcer 
of the face, generally cancerous), experimented with the plant by making a poultice 
of its juice and crushed leaves. It created a sensation by curing him completely, 
excited the curiosity of Nicot and awakened the attention of the king’s physician. 
Not long after, the ambassador’s cook, mistaking his thumb for another piece of 
flesh, nearly dismembered it; he, too, was cured by the miraculous new plant. There¬ 
after the fame of the herb spread rapidly; it became known as “the ambassador’s 
herb,” and a number of people afflicted with ulcers, ringworms, “the kings evil” 
(scrofula), and the like, came to Nicot, used the leaves as directed, and were wholly 
cured. Having thus had proof of its great virtues Nicot sent specimens of the new 
plant, together with directions how to use it and an account of its remedial powers, to 
Francis II (1559-1560), to the Queen Mother, and to others 8 at the court of France. 
His friend, the Lord of Jarnac, Governor of Rochelle, told one day at the queen’s 
table how he had caused Nicotiane to be distilled, mingled with the water of euphrasia 
and drunk by one who was short-breathed (asthmatic) and who was thereupon 
wondrously cured. 

This hearbe hath the ftalke greate, berded and llymie, the leafe lardge and long 
bearded llymie, fhe doth growe in branches halfe foote to halfe foote, and is verye 


4 Iterbe du grand Prieur was a term sometimes 
applied to tobacco in compliment to the Great Prior 
of France, Francois, Duke of Lorraine, 1534-1563. 

While the guest of Nicot at Lisbon, he had numer¬ 
ous occasions to witness the use of tobacco medic¬ 
inally. Upon his return to France, he encouraged 
the cultivation of the plant. Perhaps impelled by 
curiosity or by the accounts found in Peter Martyr 
(n. 2), et al., of the Indian methods of inhaling cohoba , 
he experimented with the powdered leaf of tobacco, 
then being grown in his garden, and discovered 
snuff. It is also probable that he had observed the 
medicinal use of snuff at Lisbon. Fermond ( Mon - 
ographie du '['abac, f, 1857, p. 22), among others, 
remarked that history relates that Nicot had sent 
a little box of tobacco snuff to the Queen Mother. 
In any event the Great Prior acquired such an 
earnest passion for the new sternutatory that it is 
said he consumed three ounces of it a day. {Le 


Tabac Veng'e, f, 1845, p. 20, cited by Fermond. V. 
also, Capus, Leulliot and Foex, Le Tabac, f, 1929. 
vol. 1, p. 26, and cf. n. 1 there.) He became its 
genial and active missionary, and, in the circles in 
which he moved, tabac en poudre or tabac a priser, 
etc. (its later names), became popular. The use 
made of medicated tobacco snuff by Catherine de 
Medici and her sons for the cure of headaches insti¬ 
tuted a habit at court which soon lost its therapeutic 
purpose. But snuffing as a social custom did not 
become general among the aristocratic class until 
after the opening years of Louis XIII’s reign. 

7 According to another version, it was Damiao de 
Goes, a Portuguese historian, etc., who made the 
gift and who, about 1558, first cultivated the plant 
in the royal garden at Lisbon (v. n. 28, at n. 3). It is 
said that he had acquired the seeds from a Flemish 
mariner returned to Portugal. 

8 V. Nicot’s letter, in the Introduction, p. 31. 
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full of leaues, and groweth in height foure or flue footed 91 In hot countries fhe is 
nine or tenne monethes in the yere laden, in one felfe tyme, with leaues flowers, 
and Coddes full of ripe graines, whiche is when they are waxed blacke, and to bee 
ripe, whiche is when they are yet greene, fhe fproutes forth neere the Roote muche, 
and reuiueth by a great quantitie of buddes, and notwithftandyng the grain is 
the leaft seede in the world, and the rootes belike fmale threedes. . . . Nicotiane 
doth require a fat grounde finely digged . . . She requireth the fouth Sunne, 
and to be planted by a wall , . , She groweth the better beyng often wattred 
. . . lire hateth the cold [etc., etc.]. 

These were the first rules published relating to the cultivation of tobacco and concern 
the protection of the plant in winter, the method of removing the leaves, and of 
sowing the seeds, “40. or 50. graines in a hole in the grounde [made] with your finger.” 
The time to sow it is in April. 

As touchyng the vertues, it will heale Noli me tangere , all olde Soares, and cankered 
Ulcers, hurtes, Ringewormes, great fcabbes, what euill foeuer bee in them, in 
ftamping the leaues of the faid hearbe in a cleane Morter, and appliyng the hearbe 
and the Joyce [juice] together vpon the griefe, and the parties mufte abftaine from 
meate, that is, falte, fower, and fpiced, and from ftrong wine, except it bee well 
wattred. 

It has other virtues. If the leaf be well dried and then cast upon a dish of burning 
coals, the smoke therefrom may be inhaled. The head must be well covered, and 
then will one void great quantities of phlegm—so much indeed that it will seem 
as if the body had been weakened by fasting. And if the dropsy hath not taken 
root, it is thought by some that this suffumigation will cure it. 

(Moreouer the inhabitauntes of Florida do noriflie themfelues certaine tymes, with 
the fmoke of this Hearbe, the whiche thei receaue at the mouth through certain 
coffins, 1101 fuche as the Grocers do vfe to put in their Spices.) 1 ” 1 There be other 


9 As Liebault appears to have had under con¬ 
sideration the plant introduced into France by 
Nicot from Portugal, it was the N. rustica (then 
prevalent in Florida) to which his account should 
be related. It was from Florida—by some then 
thought to be a vast continent, by others, an island, 
and by Liebault, apparently, a part of the South 
American mainland—that examples of this species, 
or their seeds, were first sent into Portugal ( v. n. 29). 
The physical characteristics indicated by Liebault 
are thought by some students to fit N. rustica, al¬ 
though, in the next edition, 1574 (v, introd. to n. 
28) he labels the plant “male petum,” then a desig¬ 
nation usually applied to varieties of N. Tabacum. 
Furthermore his chapters on Nicotiane in various 
translations later published (v. nos. 24, 28, 58, etc.) 
were illustrated with a cut of N. Tabacum. It is 
probable that at the time of composition Liebault 
had not seen the growing plant but had derived his 
information from Nicot (v. the end of his account). 

Gohory (n. 17) charged Liebault with the com¬ 
mission of several mistakes in his description of the 
plant. According to De Lery (n. 26) botanists had 
been making the error of calling petum (Brazilian 


N. Tabacum) Necocienne (Nicotiane ), which he 
applied only to N. rustica. The nomenclature of 
tobacco was still arbitrary and confused. Petum, 
tabaco, Nicotiane (and its variations) sometimes 
served for both of the principal species of tobacco. 
V. Gerard, n. 50, and C. T.’s opinion on the clas¬ 
sification of the plant, n. 120 (last excerpt). 

10 A cigar is implied. The analogy of a coffin or 
cone was often employed in explanation. But it is 
certain from the reports of Sparke {v. infra pp. 240- 
241) and other visitors to Florida that the natives 
there were then accustomed only to the pipe. 

11 The original of the passage bracketted does not 
occur in all copies of the edition of 1570. It is 
omitted, for instance, in the British Museum copy 
(7073, c. 13), but is included in the copy at Harvard 
College (Fearing Collection). The latter is appar¬ 
ently of subsequent issue, as it contains textual 
additions and a fuller title, although both these 
editions are dated 1570. Frampton added for the 
benefit of English readers the explanatory phrase, 
“fuche as the Grocers do vfe to put in their Spices.” 
This passage occurs again, with a cut in the 15 74 edition 
[B iv b ]. V. an addition to this portion in n. 28 at n. 7. 
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1 57° oyntrnentes prepared of the faied liearbe, with other fimples, but for a truth 

this only Ample liearbe, taken and applied as aforefaide, is of greater efficacie, 
notwithftandyng one may make thereof an oyntment, which is Angular, to cleanfe, 
incarnate, and knit together all maner of woundes. 

The first known medical recipe which included tobacco in its ingredients is given. 
A pound of the fresh leaves, mixed with new wax, rosin, common oil (each three 
ounces) boiled together until the juice of the tobacco be dissipated, and with three 
ounces of “Venice turpentine” added thereto, is strained through a cloth and makes a 
valuable unguent, to cure all manner of wounds. 

Lo, here haue you the true Hiftorie of Nicotiane , of the whiche the faied Lorde 
Nicot . . . hath made mee priuie afwell by woorde as by writyng, to make you 
(frendly Reader) partaker thereof, to whom I require you to yelde as hartie thankes 
as I acknowledge my felf bounde vnto hym, for this benefite receiued. [v 3 b -x I b in 
Liebault; L.iP-M.p in n. 24.] 

And thus ends Frampton’s version of Liebault’s text from the 1570 edition. Its next 
appearance in English occurred in Surflet’s translation (n. 58) of the 1583 edition, in 
which the text is considerably augmented. 

Liebault’s relation has a unique place in the history of tobacco. It first (1570) dis¬ 
seminated the idea that the American plant, tobacco, had marvellous remedial powers, 
expressing thereby a belief of recent origin already popularly accepted. But no one 
appears to have used tobacco medicinally before circa 1560. There was no ndian 
tradition to that effect, and none of the earlier explorers had observed the use of 
tobacco by native Americans as an antiseptic or as a vulnerary. 12 'I'obacco was not 
introduced into Europe as a medicinal plant. 13 

What had induced the supposed discoverer of its remedial virtues (an obscure 
Portuguese) first to use this “Indian vegetable” as a poultice? Had he, perhaps, 
read Oviedo’s account of perebecenuc (n. 4) and thought it the same as the new herb 
that bloomed in Nicot’s garden? Had some returned adventurer 14 advertised that 
he had found its leaves effective as a vulnerary? Had, indeed, a local tradition con¬ 
fused tobacco with some old European simple of known worth because of physical 
likenesses? Or was the discovery but the result of a general attempt to find medicinal 
value in all the botanical products of the New World? 

Only one certain fact emerges from the tangle of these unanswerable questions: 
it was before 1560, in or about Lisbon, that the gospel of tobacco as a panacea was 
evolved. 

Thus falsely endowed with exceptional curative attributes (perhaps of a now unknown 
Indian simple) tobacco took its place in the materia medica of Europe as God’s greatest 
gift to man. There it remained for more than two centuries—a remedy crowned 
sovereign by inexplicable chance—the “divine herb,” “the panacea,’ a household 
necessity, first aid of physicians, and the chief ornament of the charlatan’s cabinet! 

Once the doctrine of tobacco’s worth had been originated, it found numerous mis¬ 
sionaries who advertised it with enthusiasm. Indeed, for no nostrum were more 

12 V. the reference to this subject, supra, p. 206. reported, and cf. Monardes, n. 15 at n. 2. 

13 p\ the summary, given above, of the first cures 14 V. supra, p. 206, and n. 15 [B 4 a ~ b ], 
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extravagant claims made than for tobacco. 15 The elements of a therapeutic code 
were soon developed for it by physicians and others: it must not be taken with spiced 
meats or with wines, etc., etc., as by its nature it induced heat. 16 It was “hot in the 
second [third, or fourth] degree,” said the herbalists; and at a time when alchemy, 
astrology and witchcraft still warped an intelligent comprehension of the properties 
of plants and drugs, tobacco was gladly welcomed into the materia medica. Its real 
or imagined virtues developed a considerable literature and instituted heated, and 
occasionally absurd, controversies among physicians, botanists, students and laymen. 

It will be readily observed that while the unguents, etc., partly composed of tobacco, 
were sometimes successful in healing certain sores and wounds, some credit must be 
given to their other ingredients. The medicinal use of the plant was not invariably 
effective—Liebault says so himself at the conclusion of his account of “male” petum 
in a later edition (v. n. 28), but he lays the failure to neglect in its proper cultivation 
or use. As one of the earliest propagators of the doctrine that tobacco was a panacea, 
he had a faith in the plant that was not to be lessened by the scoffing of skeptics or 
by occasional failure in operation. 

First Edition of Liebault’s augmented version. Quarto (a 4 ; e z ; a-z 4 ; A Z 4 ; Aa-Xx 4 ). Gla¬ 
morgan's La Chasse du Loup , at the end, is dated 1569. [Collation of the British Museum 
copy.] 

The original edition of this work is not in this library, but it has been treated here because of 
its historical importance. Under n. 28 is described another edition, in German, which contains 
some valuable additional material. 

References: BM. La., Europe, 11, 50. Ferguson, ii, 36 (on Liebault). Memoire sur Jean Nicot, 
Adolphe Pieyre (1886). Comes, Jojf. 

Estienne published his Prczdium rusticum in 1554. In this were collected various articles which 
had been previously printed separately. He afterwards prepared a French version, which, 
under the title Id Agriculture et Maison rustique, was edited by his son-in-law, Jean Liebault, 
and issued at Paris, 1564. Another edition of the same work was published, with additions 
by Liebault, in 1565, and with further changes in 1570. The latter was often reprinted and was 
translated into several other languages: v. nos. 24, 28, 34, 58, 123, and cf. also n. 17, for which 
it served partly as a source of nicotian information. 


PENA, Pierre, and Matthias de l’OBEL (1538-1616) 

STIRPIVM ADVERSARIA NOVA. London, 1570-1571. 

[Translation of title] New Notebooks of plants. A simple examination of, and rich accession 
to the materia medica of earlier [writers], especially of Dioscorides, and of later ones. Another 
part will be added to this first section. In which are contained an appendix of things relating 
to plants, a section on medicated and metallic juices, a very complete lexicon of selected 
remedies of ancient and modern medicine, and a small treatise of conclusions. Pierre Pena 
and Matthias de 1 ’Obel, authors. London. 1570. 

[Translation of colophon] At London, 1571, the calends of January. Published by Thomas 
Purfoot . . . 

15 V. the Introduction, pp. 29 ft., and nos. 13, 15, 17, 28, 32, etc. 16 V. especially n. 146. 
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T HE approximate period when tobacco was first cultivated in England may be 
stated by inference from the following account by these two authors, one a 
famous botanist. Their work was in manuscript in 1569 or earlier, and they write of 
tobacco as a familiar product of gardens in England and elsewhere. Although they 
relate the plant to yellow henbane, a designation for N. rustica usual with the early 
herbalists, it cannot be said that they describe that species here. The illustration, 
probably produced on the Continent from a specimen of the plant available there, 
and the earliest of this species known, represents N. Tabacum , var. brasihensis. 

Yet historical and internal evidence suggests that they may well have had N. rustica 
in mind. Elawkins (v. infra) had observed that species in Florida, whence he returned 
in 1565, and while he cannot be certainly credited with the introduction of the plant 
or its seeds into England, the probability remains that he (or one of his crew) did so. 
Elarrison, in 1573 ( v. n. 31), suggests the presence of N. rustica in England prior to 
that date. Pena and De 1 ’Obel link the cultivation of tobacco in England with that in 
Portugal, where Nicot ( v. n. 12) had obtained the seeds of N. rustica from Florida, and 
had exported them to France. They place their account under “Nicotiana of the 
French” (very likely to be N. rustica), and they do not associate it with the species 
then growing in Spain, where N. Tabacum was most prevalent {cf. n. 15). 

It is obvious, therefore, that while both of the principal species of tobacco in several 
varieties were then known in Europe, they had not been differentiated with exactness 
by the botanists, and that the nomenclature of tobacco specimens was still variable. 

The co-authors were the earliest to indicate that returned mariners were responsible 
for the introduction of smoking in England. 1 It would appear, from their brief 
description of the “little funnels” in which tobacco was smoked, that they referred 
to a kind of tube pipe, but the cut which illustrates this chapter seems rather to 
display an exaggerated cigar made from twisted leaves. {Cf. the cigars shown in the 
engraving reproduced in n. 21.) 

In the passage on Indorum fana Sancta five Nicotiana Gallorum , i.e., “Holy healing 
[herb] of the Indians, or Nicotiana of the French,” they write that some petty dis¬ 
paragers of botany may reproach this plant for its worthlessness. But sincere students 
are grateful for the zeal of those who (not many years ago) made this product of the 
New World an inmate of the gardens of Portugal, France, Belgium and England. 
It is not unlike comfrey in its appearance and in its effects on external and internal 
disorders. But it is to be preferred to that plant or to any other highly praised 
panacea for its value. „ 

It is usually larger than our comfrey, though found flourishing in the same well- 
watered spots of rich earth, exposed to the sun. It has very wide leaves, of oblong 
shape, hairy quality, wider, rounder, and larger than those of comfrey. They are 
of the same color as the yellow hyoscyamus {Hyoscyamus luteus) . . . and many 
grow from a very slender, very fibrous root, like lettuce. The stalk grows three 
cubits high in France, Belgium and England, and very often four or five cubits 
when it is sown early enough in warmer parts of Aquitaine and Languedoc. It 
bears flower calyxes in August of a pale, somewhat reddish green, almost an inch 

1 For notices of the assumed or actual introductions Hawkins, and by Drake, Lane, or Raleigh, v. infra 

of the seeds or of the custom of smoking, etc., by pp. 298- 299, 314-315, and 342. 
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The Indians 
and sailors 
smoke ru co¬ 
tiara from 
a funnel in 
which they 
have insert¬ 
ed it. 


long, and the seed ripens in 
the little pods thrown out, 
very much like the yellow 
hyoseyamus, because of 
which some think it is a 
species of that plant. In¬ 
deed there is something of 
heat in both. It cannot be 
hyoseyamus as some were 
convinced it was, because 
they had seen many become 
inebriated after smoking it. 
For you will observe ship¬ 
masters [sailors] and all oth¬ 
ers who come back from 
out there [ i.e . America] us¬ 
ing little funnels, made of 
palm leaves or straw, in the 
extreme end of which they 
stuff [crumbled dried leaves] 
of this plant. This they 
light, and opening their 
mouths as much as they 
can, they suck in the smoke 
with their breath. By this 
they say their hunger and 

thirst are allayed, their strength restored, and their spirits refreshed. And they 
declare, also, that their brain is lulled with a pleasing drunkenness, and that 
an incredible quantity of phlegm is expelled. We have found, nevertheless, that 
while we drink this in, it does not inebriate quickly, nor drive one mad, nor 
benumb the senses as does hyoseyamus, but it fills the ventricles of the brain 
with a certain vaporous fragrance. No proved harm is done to us by this yellow 
hyoseyamus, so truly called the holy herb , and its fame is now resounding every¬ 
where. Our age has discovered nothing from the New World which will be num¬ 
bered among the remedies more valuable and efficacious than this plant for sores, 
wounds, affections of the throat and chest, and the fever of the plague. 2 [X vj a ~ b ] 



Indorum SANA Sancta 
The first published illustration of N. Tabacum 


An important piece of historical evidence relating to the first introduction of tobacco 
and of pipe-smoking into England is contained in the report of John Sparke, the 


2 In relation to this work, it should be noted that 
in his Plantarum seu stirpium icones, 1576 {v. infra), 
De l'Obel gives a brief, but involved account of 
tobacco under the title of Indorum Jana Sancta, 
fine Nicotiana Gallorum, Pctum Clujij O Recenti- 
orum. Hyofcyamus Peruuianus Dod. (Holy heal¬ 
ing [herb] of the Indians, or Nicotiana of the French, 
Petum of Clusius [De 1 ’Escluse] and of more recent 
[authors]. Dodoens’ henbane of Peru.) Cf. nos. 


18, 27, and 17-A. This botanico-chemical analysis 
of tobacco is accompanied by two cuts of the plant 
often used; Herba Jan(ia,Jiue tabacvm minus, now 
classified as N. Tabacum var. fruticosa or var. 
anguslifolia, reproduced in n. 27, q. v., and Sana 
Sandla, Jiue tabacvm minimum, which corresponds 
partly to a variety of N. rusiica, perhaps texana 
(Comes, p. 77), reproduced in n. 18-a. Cf. fffioarfk 
Tabaco in n. 184. 
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younger, of Hawkins’ second voyage to the West Indies. In July of 1565 (Hawkins 
returned home in September), when searching for fresh water along the coast of 
Florida, the English commander came upon the French colony under Laudonniere. 3 
The English saw some new wonders; among them, Sparke remarked that 

The Floridians when they trauell, haue a kinde of herbe dried, who with a cane and an 
earthen cup in the end, with fire, and the dried herbs put together, doe fucke thorow 
the cane the fmoke thereof; which fmoke fatiffieth their hunger, and therwith they hue 
foure or fiue dayes without meat or drinke, and this all the Frenchmen vied for this pur- 
pole: yet do they holde opinion withall, that it caufeth water & fleame to void from their 
ftomacks. \Vu^, ol. Ill, in n. 57-A, ?■ v -\ 

The pipe employed by the natives and the French colonists was so unfamiliar an 
object to Sparke that he could not name it. His is the first published observation 
of an English explorer relating to tobacco. It seems only reasonable to believe that 
some of the seamen who saw that Indian novelty—pipe-smoking—would have had 
the desire and the ingenuity to convey home both the instrument and the leaves 
used in it. Some of the more provident would have thought, perhaps, to obtain the 
seeds of the plant. 4 But we are on conjectural grounds here; the first actual importers 
into England of the habit of smoking and of the tobacco plant or seeds, while un¬ 
questionably seamen, cannot be specified with certainty. 5 

First Edition. Folio (Engraved title; A- B 2 [last, prob. blank, lacking]; * 6 [first, signed ***]; 
A Z 6 ; Aa-Oo 6 ; Pp 8 [last, blank, lacking]. Colophon on Pp vlj b .). With the privilege of Charles 
IX, in French, dated 1570. 

Engraved title. This is one of the earliest produced in England and appears to be the work of 
a goldsmith. William Rogers,,/?. 1580 -1610, has been suggested as the engraver, but it ante¬ 
dates by several years the earliest known example of his work. 

About 1500 woodcuts of plants. Separate slips, with cuts, inserted to face pages 33 and 150; that 
for p. 11 not present. The cut reproduced and that on p. 400 are laid down. 

Contemporary vellum. Size of leaf: npi x 8 yi inches. 

From the collections of Giovanni Maria Lancisi [1654-1720], Cardinal Alexandre Albani [1692- 
1729], with the stencil-stamp of both on the title, and George W T eare Braikenridge (Sotheby’s, 
1908, n. 605), with his armorial bookplate. 

References: STC., 19595 [records three copies, but not this]. Pulteney, chap. 8. SG., 2d. Ser., 
XII. Singer, 138 ff. (1576 ed.). Arber, 78-79. Dunhill, 39-40. Osier, n. 3640. Comes, 
75 Jf-> 99 ff- 

This volume, now so scarce, was not a best seller in its day. Plantin purchased eight hundred 
copies of it and reissued it at Antwerp in 1576 with De l’Obel’s Plantarum seu stirpium icones, 
making considerable changes in the preliminary matter, etc. Pulteney, among others, mis¬ 
takenly regarded the entire work, except a few leaves, as a product of Plantin’s press. In the 
archives of the Plantin Museum, however, it is recorded that the famous printer paid 1320 
florins for the unsold sheets of Purfoot’s edition, with the wood blocks. 

The professed intention of this work, as Pulteney pointed out, was to investigate the botany 
and materia medica of the ancients, particularly of Dioscorides. 

Matthias de l’Obel, once physician to William the Silent, migrated to England about 1569 

3 Cf. n. 39. ny brought tobacco, potatoes, etc., back to England. 

< Brown (The Genesis of the United States, f, 1890, He gives no authority for the statement, however, 

p 5) remarks that the English in Hawkins’ compa- s Cf. infra, pp. 298-299. 


1570 

-1571 


Tobacco 
& the 
great 
vertue 
thereof. 
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1571 


with his friend Pierre Pena, and was commissioned to superintend the gardens of Lord 
Zouche at Hackney. He finally became botanist to James I, and his services to botany 
were such that his name has been honored in its nomenclature. (For his association with the 
English herbalist, Gerard, see n. 50.) It has been thought that De l’Obel was perhaps in¬ 
clined to minimize the value of Pena s work. The latter eventually abandoned the sub¬ 
ject of botany to devote himself to medicine and became physician to Louis XIII 


HISTORIE 

Dei S.D. Fernando Colombo? 

Ndk quali s'ha partkolare, & ■vera. relatione_j 
della vitn,& de' fatti dell'Ammiraglio 

D. CHRISTOFORO COLOMBO, 

fuo padre_j: 

Etdello fcoprimento, ch’egli fece dell ’ In d i e 
O ccidentali, dette Mondo hvovo, 
hora pofledute dal Serenifs. 

Re Catolico: 

TuQUarnettU di lingua. Spagnuoltu tndotte neltltaliMUL 
dal S. Mfonfa Vlloeu 

CON PRIVILEGIO* 



IN VENETIA, M D LXXI 

tAppreffo Francefco de' Francefibi Saneftu . 


Title of Colombo, 1571 


COLOMBO, Fernando (1488-1539), translated by Alfonso de ULLOA id. c. 1580) 
HISTORIE . . . D. CHRISTOFORO COLOMBO. Venice, 1571. 

[Translation of title\ History of Don Fernando Colombo, in which there is a particular and 
true relation of the life and deeds of the Admiral Don Christoforo Colombo, his father, and 
of the discovery he made of the West Indies, called the New W 7 orld, now possessed by the most 
serene Catholic King. Newly translated from the Spanish tongue into the Italian by Signor 
Alfonso Ulloa. With the privilege. [Printer’s device] At Venice, 1571, from the press of 
Francesco de’ Franceschi [Franciscus], of Sienna. 
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A MONG the gifts the natives offered to Columbus upon his first landing, at San 
. Salvador, were some dried leaves of the tobacco plant. 1 These he saw again in 
a few days, and two members of his crew, not long after, witnessed the use of the 
leaves in cigars. The first printed notice of the two latter incidents occurred many 
years after the events, in this biography of the Admiral, attributed to his natural son, 
Fernando, who, at the age of fourteen, accompanied his father on his last voyage to 
the New W 7 orld. This Historic includes passages (some abridged) from Columbus’ 
own manuscript narrative, together with the complete treatise of Ramon Pane. 
It contains, too, an observation or two by Fernando which confirm the reports of 
Vespucci (n, 1) and others that tobacco-chewing was a custom of the Indians in and 
near South and Central America. 

In the “Journal” of the first voyage, Columbus had recorded the fact that on October 
15 there had been seen, near the island of Fernandina , a man in a canoe, who had 
some dry leaves greatly esteemed by the Indians. 2 In this Historic the incident is 
noticed, with the comment that the leaves were of sweet scent and wholesome. [G V j b ] 
As related in the then unpublished “Journal,” the author of the Historic reports that 
on the first voyage the Admiral sent two sailors 3 ashore, November 2, 1492. They 
landed on the island of Cuba (some believe it was Haiti) to report on the country. 
They went inland with an Indian guide and returned the night of November fifth. 

On the way they had found many people who always carried a burning firebrand 
to kindle fire, and thence to perfume 4 themselves with some herbs which they 
brought with them. {Hu j a ] 

Las Casas records this important incident more fully, in his “Historia de las Indias” 5 : 

These two Christians met many people on the road, men and women, and the men always 
with a firebrand in their hands, and certain herbs to take their smokes, which are some 
dry herbs put in a certain leaf, dry also, after the fashion of a musket [squib, or tube] 
made of paper, such as boys make on the feast of the Ploly Ghost. 6 [These are] lit at 
one end, and at the other they chew or suck and take in with their breath that smoke 
which dulls their flesh and as it were intoxicates and so they say that they do not feel 
weariness. Those muskets, or whatever we call them, they call tabacos, I have known 
Spaniards in this isle of Hispaniola who were wont to take them, and being reproved 
for it and told that it was a vicious habit, they replied that it was not in their power 
to stop taking them. I know not what pleasure or comfort they find in them. (Trans, 
from Coleccion de Documentor Ineditos, para la Historia de Espaha, 1875, vol. 62, p. 332,) 


1 V. the Introduction, p. 17, n. 6 . 

* Ibid. 

3 One of these men, the first Europeans to see 
cigars smoked, was Luis de Torres, a learned Jew. 
Because of his linguistic equipment, he was thought 
to be a fit ambassador for any one whom he might 
meet from the court of the Grand Khan of Cathay. 
The other was Rodrigo de Jerez of Ayamonte. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia (ed. 1906, vol. 12, p. 165) 
remarks that “It is asserted that a Jew named Luis 
de Terres [Ac], who accompanied Columbus on his 
expedition in 1492, settled in Cuba, learned the use 
of tobacco, and introduced it into Europe.” 

The early commercial history of tobacco would 
be considerably clarified could one find some accu¬ 
rate basis for this assertion. Cf. the Introduction, 


p. 82, n. 5, in regard to the will of Diego Columbus. 

De Jerez, too, has been glorified in nicotian an¬ 
nals. It is stated by Corti (p. 50) that he was the 
first to smoke tobacco in Europe, demonstrating the 
habit in his native town. There, his alarmed neigh¬ 
bors, assuming that the devil had possessed him, 
notified their priest, who took the case to the Inquisi¬ 
tion. De Jerez, Corti continues, was jailed, remain¬ 
ing in duress vile for some years and upon his re¬ 
lease found his countrymen calmly engaged in a 
habit for which he had had to pay so dearly. Thus 
is the history of tobacco made romantic! 

4 Cf. the Introduction, p. 4. 

s Compiled after 1527. 

6 V. a similar phrase in n. 4 (at n. 6) suggesting 
a common source—perhaps Columbus’ “Journal.” 
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In his own relation of the religious customs of the Haitians observed on his second 
voyage (here published in an abridged form derived from his MS. narrative) the 
Admiral gives the earliest notice of the ritualistic use of cohoba {cf. n. 2). Having 
briefly described the houses set apart for the worship of idols, he writes: 

In this house they have a finely wrought table, round like a wooden dish in which 
is some powder . . . then with a cane that has two branches which they place in 
their nostrils they snuff up this dust. . . With this powder they lose conscious¬ 
ness and become like drunken men. [7] [,^, v a ] 

“The Treatise of Friar Roman |Ramon] On the Antiquities of the Indians,” 
in twenty-six chapters (here first published— v. n. 2, passim ), occupies in this 

Historic . 8 One of the passages deals with a mythical character who, having asked 
another for cazzabi (bread), had a guanguaio hurled at him. 9 

This guanguaio was full of cogioba [cohoba} which he had had made that day; the 
cogioba is a certain powder which they take sometimes to purge themselves, and 

for other effects which you will hear of later. They take it with a cane about a 
foot long and put one end in the nose and the other in the powder, and in this 
manner they draw it into themselves through the nose and this purges them 
thoroughly. [i?iij b -iu, a ] 

On R v r b is a relation 10 of the practise of medicine by the Bohuti .” A further report 
contains a reference to “some herbs of the Gioia . . . (Bachiller y Morales 12 thinks 
this a textual error, cogioba being intended). This occurs on R v j b . Another notice 
of the ritualistic use of cohoba , this time before a tree which was seen moving and which 
was, therefore, haunted by Zemes , is to be found on S-f-Sif 1 . The Bohuti who per¬ 
formed the rite inhaled cogioba through the nose, became intoxicated and saw visions. 
The ceremony of cogioba is explained in the same chapter. 

On the fourth voyage Fernando observed that 

In the island of Beragua [Veragua or Costa Rica] the Admiral left his brother, the 
Prefect, to investigate the country and its possibilities for a settlement. . . About 
seven leagues west of the river Betlem [Bethlehem] [they met a cacique , or chief, 
with about twenty attendants who brought gifts to the white men].. And while 
they stood there, the Cacique and the principal men did not stop putting a dry 
herb in their mouths and chewing it, and sometimes they put a certain powder 
that they carried together with that herb, which seems a very ugly habit. . . 
These people of Beragua . . . when they eat are always chewing a certain herb, 
which we believe is the reason that their teeth are quite rotten and decayed. 13 
[Ee ; a and Ee, j b ] 


1 Translated by Bourne, p. 5. Cf. Pane's report, 
n. 2 (where is repeated the account of the act of 
snuffing up cohoba), and Oviedo’s, n. 4. 

8 This is translated by Bourne. His excellent 
version of the friar’s “Treatise,” made from the 
Histone, is chiefly used in the excerpts following. 
V. supra, p. 199, for an account of Ramon Pane. 

9 This object was a bag for holding tobacco, ac¬ 
cording to the definition of Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
referred to by Bourne, p. 17, n. §. 


10 It was from the manuscript version of this 
passage that the excerpt in n. 2 was derived. 

11 V. the note on this word in n. 2, n. 4. 

12 Op. cit., n. 2, n. 4. 

13 The habit of chewing leaves had already been 
observed in 1499, by Vespucci (n. 1), and by Nino 
and Guerra, as recorded in II Libretto ( v. n. 1, n. 3). 

Thacher (li, p. 607) states, in relation to this 
reference by Fernando Columbus, that it is “doubt¬ 
less to the use of tobacco.” 
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First Edition. Small octavo (a -b s ; c 4 [last, blank, lacking]; A—Z 8 S Aa.-Hihf [last, blank, lacking]). 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 53/2 x 3J4 inches. 

References: C., n. 114. B., i, n. 279. S., iv, n. 14673. W., ii, 64 ff. T., iii, etpassim. Mason, 3. 
Comes, 6, to-ir. The Histone is translated in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels 
(ed. 1744), ii, 479; the text of Ramon Pane’s treatise, in Bourne, and in Wi., i, 72 jf 

There is a copy of this rare work in the British Museum, John Carter Brown, New York Public 
(Lenox), Huntington libraries, and the Library of Congress. 

The origin of this biography (attributed to Fernando Columbus), the chief source for many 
of the events of Columbus’ life, is obscure and a matter of dispute. Although said to have been 
composed in Spanish, no Spanish original is known. The present translation is believed to 
have been made by Ulloa at the instigation of G. Baptista Marini, a Genoese patrician. It is 
said that in 1568 Luis Columbus, “a person of debauched character” (the son of Diego), came 
to Genoa bringing with him the manuscript “Historic” which he sold to another patrician of 
Genoa, Baliano di Fornari, from whom it passed to Marini. (These statements appear in 
t he official publication of the Genoa Municipal Council, Codice Hiplomatico Colombo.-Americano, 
1823, and are made by the editor, Spotorno.) On the other hand, Harrisse ( Fernand Colomb, 
1872) contends that Luis Columbus could not have been in Genoa at the period assigned and 
that in many particulars the work itself does not bear critical examination. It is his opinion 
that this present version was based on a work which is known to have been at one time in the 
Biblioteca Colombina (formed by Fernando Columbus), Fernandi Perez de Oliva’s tractatus 
. . . de vita etgestis D. Christophi Colon. Oliva’s work, says Harrisse, was composed about 1525 
“at Seville, probably^ under the eyes of Fernando and with documents furnished by him. The 
work is unhappily lost, but the fact that this work was written and w r as at one time in the 
library is incontestable.” It is possible, he says further, that Oliva’s work w'as taken to Genoa 
by some adventurer, sold to Fornari, who had a translation made. Ulloa, who was notoriously 
free in his translations, may himself have added the chapters to which critical objections have 
been made. The Historic is dedicated to Baliano di Fornari. 


MONARDES, Nicolas ( c. 1512-1588) 

SEGVNDA PARTE . . . DE LAS . . . INDIAS OCCIDENTALES. Seville, 1571. 

[! Translation of title\ Second part of the book of the things ■which are brought from our West 
Indies, useful in medicine. Treating of tobacco and sassafras, and of the Sancto Carlo and 
many other herbs and plants, seeds, and liquids, which have lately come from those parts, of 
great virtues and marvellous effects. By Dr. Monardes, physician of Seville. There is added 
a book on snowy wherein those who [make drinks] cold with it will see many things worth 
knowing and very remarkable, concerning its use in chilling. By the same Dr. Monardes. 
At Seville, from the house of Alonso Escrivano, printer, 1571. With the privilege of His 
Royal Majesty^, 

I N HIS account of the botanical and other products of the West Indies first pub¬ 
lished in 1565 and reissued in 1569, Monardes made no mention of tobacco. Upon 
the appearance of La Maison Rustique , 1570 (n 12), with its account of Nicotiane, it 
became incumbent upon an author who wished to be in style to say something about 
the most popular plant from the New World, and essential for a patriotic Spaniard 
to claim it for Spain. In his dedication to the king in this new work Monardes suggests 
an excuse for his omissions by saying that he intends to write in this “Second part” 
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about those things which had come from the Indies since the appearance of his earlier 
volumes. But there can be no question that tobacco had been brought into Spain 
before this; 1 Monardes himself says that it was then growing in Spanish gardens. 

Enthusiastic over the medical properties he thought inherent in tobacco, Monardes 
wrote an account of them which rapidly superseded that of Liebault (n. 12) in popu¬ 
larity. His work, rather than Liebault’s, became the chief source of information 
on the subject in Europe, it was familiarly quoted and contemporaneously trans¬ 
lated into many languages. t first appeared in English through the translation 
Frampton made of it in 1577 (n. 24), from which the text below has been derived, 


SEGVND A 

PARTEDELLIBRO, 

DE LAS COS AS CIVE s E 
tracn de nueftras Indian Occicicntalcs, 
que firuen ai vlo de medians.Do fe tra 
tadel Tabaco, y de la Safl'afras.-ydel 
CarloSanfto,y de orras muchas yeruas 
y Planras, Simirntesyy Licores; q ago¬ 
ra mscuamcnte ban venido de a quellas 
parres 3 de grandes virtudes,ymarauillo 
los effcftos, 

Hedho por el Doctor Monardes Me 
dico de Seuilla. 

fl’fl aSedido vn libro de 

la Kieue. Do to ran les q ieuenfric condla^cofas 
dignas dr faker , y de grande admiration , cercd 
dd rfo del enf nar con dU, Ft -chopper el mtfmo 
Better Monardes. 

En fem V.il 

J 

En cafe ^Ahnfo Efcriuano , lm = 
prefer . no de 1 5 7 1. 

q Con Prnulegic defu Real Mdgejfid. 


Title of Monardes, 1571 


There was little Monardes could add to Liebault’s profuse praise of tobacco, but he 
propagated the latter’s creed and expanded the first catalogue of diseases for which 
tobacco was a panacea. He made it a household remedy throughout Western Europe, 
and his gospel was accepted by the majority of European physicians for more than 
two centuries, to the disadvantage, it may be assumed, of suffering patients. 

V. the Introduction, p. 22, and n. 114. 
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Of the Tabaco , and of his greate vertues. 

This hearbe which commonly is called Tabaco > is an Hearbe of muche antiquitie, 
and knowen amongeft the Indians, and in efpeciallye among theym of the newe 
Spaine [Mexico], and after that thofe countries were gotten by our Spaniardes, 
beyng taught of the Indians, they did profite themfelues of thofe thinges, in the 
Woundes whiche they receiued in their Warres, healyng themfelues therewith, 
to the greate benchte of them. 



N. Tabacnm, var. havanensis or macrophylla (Comes, p. 63). 
This cut first appeared in this edition of Monardes, on A 3 a . 


Within this fewe yeres there hath beene brought to Spaine of it, more to adornate 
Gardeines with the fairenes thereof, and to geue a pleafaunt fight, rather then that 
it was thought it had the marueilous Medicinable vertues , whiche it haLhf ] now we doe 
vfe of it more for his vertues, then for his fairenes. For furely they are fuche 
which do put admiration. [He says in a paragraph how it is sown and how it grows.] 
The proper name of it amongeft the Indians is Pecieltf 31 for the name of Tabaco is 
geuen to it of our Spaniardes, by reafon of an Ilande that is named Tabaco .m 


2 The italics are not in the original or the transla¬ 
tion. The passage is thus especially indicated to em¬ 
phasize that part, of the evidence which shows that 
tobacco was not originally brought into Europe as a 
medicinal plant. F. supra, pp. 29, 206-207, and 236. 


3 This Mexican (Nahuatlan) word properly ap¬ 
plied only to N. rustic a, and not to N. Tabacwn, 
which Monardes describes. V. Picielt in the Glossary. 

•> Tobago (or perhaps Tabasco) is meant, but the 
opinion is erroneous. 
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His botanical description of it conforms with that of N. Tabacum. He says its 
“complexion is hot and drie in the feconde degree,” and begins his long account 
of its “vertues in generall.” While he believes that the root, too, has medicinal 
value, similar to rhubarb, he has experimented with only the leaves. It cures the 
headache which comes of a cold humor or windy cause, if the leaves be placed hot 
upon the grief, although some first anoint the afflicted part with oil of orange. Any 
pain of the body induced by a cold cause is helped by tobacco. Griefs of the breast 
are alleviated by tobacco syrup, partly made from sugar. The smoke taken at the 
mouth expels the cause of moist complaints. The methods of applying tobacco, 
through the use of warmed leaves, salves, clysters, etc., for “Opilations of the ftomacke, 
and of inner parts ... or hardnes ... in the belly (internal congestion, stomach- ache, 
constipation), “grief of the ftone, of the Kidneis and Raines” (kidney stones), “griefes 
of windes” (flatulence), and for other maladies are described. In the “grefe of women, 
whiche is called the euill of the Mother” (ailments of the gestation period and labor 
pains), a leaf of the plant, very hot, is to be applied to the navel, 5 which should be 
first rubbed with oil of liquidamber, etc. X he women of the Indies cure their children 
of “naughtie breathing” (halitosis) by anointing their bellies first with lamp oil 
and then applying the heated leaves of tobacco. To expel “wormes out of the guttes” 
(helminthiasis) tobacco is invaluable, and it is also recommended for “euil of the 
Joyntes” (rheumatism), “fwellings” (tumefactions), “cold Impoftumes” (abscesses), 
tooth-ache, chilblains and venomous wounds. Furthermore it alone is “fuffieient to 
reftraine any fluxe of bloud.” An account is given of an experiment made by Dr. 
Tarnarde, royal physician, who at the king's command wounded a dog, poisoned it 
with a certain herb, and then cured the animal with the aid of tobacco leaves. In 
venomous carbuncles, “bityngs of venemous beaftes,” “cuttinges,” “flrokes,” etc., 
galls of cattle, etc., old or new sores, and the like, tobacco works marvellous effects. 
It cures most quickly wounds which are rotten and cankered. A case history is pre¬ 
sented of a man whose nose had been almost eaten away by rotten old sores (ozena). 
Monardes, as physician, treated him with tobacco juice and at the second treatment 
“he did caffe out . . . more then twentie little wormes ...” A girl who had “fkuruie 
in her hedde ” (scurf) was similarly cured. [A 4 a -C 2 b in Monardes; I. ij a -K. ij b in n. 24.] 

Monardes included in the foregoing portion a highly significant passage. He remarks 
that the Indians had been accustomed to treat the wounds caused by poisoned arrows 
with some drug -he says sublimatum. ’ But on one occasion, when some Spaniards 
and natives had been attacked by hostile Indians and dangerously wounded (at the 
island of .Saint lion ,'epuerto Rico”), they found themselves without their usual 
remedy. hereupon “they did remember to put upon the woundes the Joyce of 
the xabaco, and the JLeaues ftamped, . his unguent saved their lives and awakened 
greate admiration, so that thereafter tobacco was employed in other hurts and 
wounds as well. [By b in Monardes; I. iiij b in n. 24.] 

The incident, if accurately reported, suggests that the natives of the West Indies 
had been accustomed, before the advent of the Spaniards, to use some American simple 
other than tobacco, Perhaps the herb was Oviedo’s perebecenuc {v. supra , pp. 2067/.). 
“rom Monardes’ report (repeated frequently by later writers) it was the Spaniards 
who first experimented with tobacco as a vulnerary, perhaps confusing it, as has 
heen suggested before, with some American plant of known remedial powers, not 
available at the time of the specific accident reported by Monardes. 


5 V. the Introduction, p. 32, n. 5. 
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He relates that the Indian priests intoxicated themselves with the smoke of tobacco 
taken through a “Cane” (i.e., a tube)—a passage obviously taken from Oviedo, n. 4. 

In like forte the refte of the Indians for their paftyme, doe take the fmoke of the 
Tabaco, for to make theim felues drunke withall, and to fee the vifions, and thinges 
that doe reprefent to them, wherein thei dooe delight: and other tymes thei tooke 
it to knowe their bufineffe, and fucceffe . . . And as the Deuill is a deceiuer, and 
hath the knowledge of the vertue of Hearbes, he did fhewe them the vertue of this 
Hearbe, that by the meanes thereof, thei might fee their imaginations, and vifions, 
that he hath reprefen ted to theim, and by that meanes doeth deceiue themd C] 

He compares the use of tobacco to induce visions with what Dioscorides wrote of 
ancient plants, Garcia de Orta of bhang, etc. The negroes’ and Indians’ habit of 
smoking tobacco is again described 7 —a custom, he says, not unlike that of using 
opium or other drugs from the Orient. He goes on to say that the black people have 
become so habituated to taking this violent drug that they are for a time incapacitated 
for work, and that their masters therefore “doeth chaften theim for it, and doe burne 
the Tabaco ,” whereupon the slaves take it secretly in the “defartes.” He has himself 
seen the slaves thus inebriated by tobacco in Seville—a statement which suggests 
that the negroes had learned from the Indians how to mix narcotics with tobacco, 
or inhale it fully so as to bring on the desired intoxicating effects. 8 

One of the purposes of the Indians in using tobacco is to relieve themselves of the 
pangs of hunger and thirst when travelling through deserted or unpeopled countries. 

Thei doe vfe of thefe little baules, whiche thei make of this Tabaco , thei take the 
leaues of it, and doe chewe it, and as thei goe chewyng of the, thei goe mingling 
with them certaine pouder, made of the flielles of Cockles burned, and thei goe 
minglying it in the mouthe all together, [9] vntill that thei make it like to dowe 
[dough], of the whiche thei make certaine little baules, little greater then Peafon 
[peas], and thei put theim to drie in the fhadowe, and after thei keepe them, and 
vfe them in this forme followyng. 

When thei vfe to trauaile by waies, where thei finde no water nor meate: Thei take 
a little baule of thefe, and thei put it betwene the lower lippe and the teethe, and 
thei goe chewyng it all the tyme that thei doe trauell, and that whiche thei doe 
chewe, thei doe fwallowe it doune, and in this forte thei dooe iourney, three or fower 
daies, without hauyng neede of meate, or drinke, for thei feele no hunger, drieth 
[drought], nor weakeneffe. . . 

He attempts to explain the reason why tobacco taken in such wise provides such 
sustenance. The saliva swallowed retains its natural heat and thus nourishes the 
stomach! He concludes his account with the remark that this is all he had been able 
to gather about the wonder-plant, tobacco. [C 2 b -D 3 a in Monardes; K.iij a -L.j b in n. 24.] 


6 This conceit was long to be remembered by 
antitobacconists. V. the Introduction, p. 56, n. 1. 

‘ This information was probably derived from the 
observations of Oviedo (n. 4), Benzoni (n. 10), et al. 

8 Ibid., ibid. 

9 In relation to this account Salford (op. cit., n. 2, 
n. 2), p. 389, states that the leaf of green to¬ 
bacco together with lime, prepared for chewing, 


was called tenexietl (from tenextli, lime, and yeti, to¬ 
bacco) by the Mexicans. The source of his informa¬ 
tion (p. 390) is Jacinto de la Serna, Manual de 
Ministros para el conocimiento de idclatrias y ex¬ 
tirpation de etlas, in Documentos Ineditos para la 
Historia de Espaha, vol. 104, p. 165. 

Cf. the observations recorded by Vespucci, n. r, 
and Fernando Columbus (at Veragua), n. 14 [ZiV"]. 
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It is to be observed that Monardes nowhere writes of tobacco smoked by white men 
for pleasure, and indeed the accounts he gives (derived from Oviedo and others) of 
the Indians’ and negroes’ recreative use of it would have discouraged its adoption. 
Nearly all of the remedies he prescribed depended for their success, as usual, upon 
something in addition to tobacco. But this fact in no wise disturbed the faith of 
European physicians in the marvellous remedial powers of the Indian plant alone. 10 



Nicolas Monardes 
From the 1580 edition of Monardes 


First Edition. Small octavo (A-Q 8 ; R 4 [last, blank], Libro five Trata de la Nieue, Seville, 1 571, 
A--F 8 .). Sig. K in proper arrangement— cf. J., i (ii). 

Woodcuts in text. 

Old vellum. Size of leaf: 5 '-fie x 3 1 inches. Occasional marginal annotations in an early hand. 

References: B., i, n. 287. Br., n. 2. M., i, n. 219. S., xii, n. 49937. Pritzel, n. 6366 Jf. Wi., 
ii, 145, 158 jf. Comes, 13, 63 j f. The Old English Herbals, Eleanour S. Rohde (1922), 121-133. 

The details of the author’s life are fairly obscure. Despite his knowledge of American plants, 
he never visited the New World; indeed, it is believed that he never wandered far from his 
center of activity, Seville. 11 He was an extremely popular and successful physician and was 
medical adviser to the Archbishop of Seville and other notables. It has been suggested that 
as he lived a full span of years, he never used his own tobacco recipes. He was by no means 
an ignorant man (in an age of conspicuously ignorant physicians), and according to Espasa he 
was one of the earliest to diagnose malignant quinsy, or diphtheria. Cf. note in n. 19. 


10 In relation to this work, Laufer ( Europe , pp, 
55' 56) points out that while the exact date of the 
introduction of tobacco into Spain is unknown, it 
is of “no consequence.” Spain contributed nothing 
to the diffusion of the plant over Europe, but it did 


produce Monardes’ doctrines, and it popularized the 
cigar. The Spanish never took to the pipe, but in ac¬ 
cordance with the practise of the aborigines of the 
Antilles and Mexico, adopted the cigar and cigarette. 

11 Enciclo'pedia , ed. Espasa, XXXVI, p. 23. 
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FRAGOSO, Juan (//. 1565-1575) 

DISCVRSOS DE LAS COSAS. Madrid, 1572. 

[!Translation of title] Treatise of aromatic things, trees, and fruits, and of many other medicinal 
simples, which are brought from the East Indies, and are useful in medicine. By Juan Fragoso, 
licentiate, physician and surgeon to His Majesty. [Printer’s device] With the privilege. 
Printed at Madrid from the house of Francisco Sanchez, 1572. Sold at the house of Sebastien 
Ibanez, bookseller . . . 


DISCVRSOS 

DEL ASCOSAS 

Aromaticas,arboks y frutales/y 
dc otras muchas medici nas fim- 
plcsque fe traende la India 
Oriental,y firuen al vfo 
de medicina* 

^VTOREL LlCENCg.d 

do ludn tragofomcdicoy cjvufimodi 
Ju Magejhd. 



CON FR 1 V 1 LECIO. 

Jmprejjc en Madrid en Gift de francifco 
Snnche^, *Ano. if? 2 . 

Vot&fc fit n&or Sttaikian Yuanrzlibrcrocn Cem 

Title of Fragoso, 1572 


T EIE author, who was surgeon to Philip II, and a botanist, accompanied Her¬ 
nandez (v. n. 114) on scientific expeditions. The material for this work he found 
in Monardes, Garcia de Orta, De l’Escluse, el al. He was one of the earliest to classify 
tobacco with other narcotic plants. The account of tobacco [F I a -G 4 b J, included 
in the chapter on bhang, is obviously derived from Monardes (n. 15), without ap¬ 
parent credit to that author, and contributes nothing new to this history. 


1572 


First Edition. Small octavo (ff; A-Z 8 ; Aa-Ee 8 ; Ff- 1 . Colophon on Dd 4 a ; printer’s device on Ff 4 b .) 
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1572 Contemporary vellum. Size of leaf: 5 J'fs x J r fj 6 inches. Contemporaneous marginal notations. 

'eferences: BM. M., i, n. 223. S., vi, n. 254i8 a . Palau, iii, p. 268. Bibliografia Madrilena, 
Perez Pastor (Madrid, 189 1) n. 58. 


INSTRUCTION 

SVR LH E RB E PETVM 

DITTE EN FRANCE L’HE RBE 
dc la Roync ou Medicee : Et fur la racinc 
M EC f! 10 C^CN principalemcnt ( auec 
quelquesautres Simples rares & exquis> 
exemplaire a manier philolophique- 
mcnt tous autres Vegctaux. 

Par /. G. P. 

ENVIE, D’ENVIE, EN VIE. 1 



A PARIS. 

Par Galiot du PrCLibraire iure'.-rue S.I a n U ^ 
I a 1 cnitigne de la Galcre d’or» 

*5 7 *. 


Title of Gohory, 1572 


COHOR T, Jacques {d. 1576) 

INSTRVCTION SVR L’HERBE PETVM. Paris, 1572. 

[-Translation of title ] I nstruction on the herb Petum, called in France the herb of the Queen, 
or Medicee, and on the root Mechoacan, principally (with some other rare and exquisite 
simples) [showing the philosophic manner in which to treat of] all other vegetables. By 
J[aeques] G[ohory], Parisian]. [Author’s motto; followed by that of the publisher, surround¬ 
ing his device.] At Paris, by Galliot Du Pre [II], licensed bookseller . . . 1572. 
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T HIS is the earliest published work devoted chiefly to the subject of tobacco. 

It has been mistakenly stated by some students that it is entirely copied from 
Monardes (n. 15), but the tobacco portion can be readily traced to the Nicotiane 
chapter in La Maison Rustique (n. 12). T 



Petum, or Male Medicee 
This is intended to illustrate a variety of N. Tahacum 

Despite the author’s extraordinary facility for becoming dull and remaining obscure, 
some facts pertinent to tobacco’s history have been recovered from his pages. He 
repeated 2 (as his own idea, apparently) a suggestion then popular in the French court, 3 
that tobacco be called Herbe de la Royne [/.<?., Reine] ou Medicee , etc., in honor of 

Catherine de Medici, the Queen Mother. He seems to have been a shrewd, if not 

wholly successful, courtier, but the names he proposed for tobacco were never popular 

'The portion dealing with mechoacan comes 2 V. n. 12, at n. 5. 

from Monardes, to whom Gohory gives credit. 3 V. a phrase in this regard in n. 12, ibid. 
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and soon held only an academic interest. 4 Gohory’s account of the earnestness with 
which the medical profession was experimenting with the plant and how extensively 
it was then being cultivated in the ‘physic gardens,” makes an especially valuable 
contribution to the early history of tobacco in France. 



Petum, or Female Medicee 
This illustrates an offspring of N. Tabacum 


After years spent in the study of abstruse sciences, philosophy, alchemy and the 
like, more practical matters attracted my attention. I turned to the preparation 
of the herb petum. for use in external surgery, because of its marvellous effects. 
France is today greatly obliged to the queen who caused it to be planted here, and 
from whom it should rightly take the name Caterinaire , or Medicee. 

He cites historical precepts for it. The author has caused it to be portrayed here by 
the excellent artist Baptiste Pelerin. 

4 Buchanan (n. 165), aimed a rude epigram at Catherine for her presumption in accepting the tribute. 
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This little treatise was sent to the royal physician. Dr. Leonard Botal, 1 the supreme 
doctor among surgeons.” I presented myself to the Queen Mother to learn 
whether she would permit this discourse to be published and which of the names 
for the herb she preferred. Her Majesty graciously replied that she found every¬ 
thing good which conduced to the public welfare, 5 and that she did not refuse to 
be the godmother. Indeed, ancient princes have been remembered longer for the 
plants to which they gave their names than for their feats of arms. 

Gohory concludes his preface with advice on raising tobacco in cold climates. He 
says that it should have the same care as orange or lemon trees, and repeats briefly 
the account of Nicot’s introduction of the plant into France (June 1, 1572). 

He goes on to say that he composed his book on petum so that fuller knowledge of 
its remarkable virtues might be available. With some other rare simples, he has 
grown both “male” and “female” petum in the garden he recently acquired in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau in Paris. 

There are two sexes or varieties in petum , male and female. But it is the 
opinion of some that the female of the petum is the satyrium or priapic plant, de¬ 
signed, on the testimony of Juvenal, to awaken virility. The plant grows to the 
height of seven feet or more in the garden of Dr. Chapelain, recently deceased, 
who was once first physician to the king. The flowers are white with a red border; 
the leaves very large, oblong and of a yellowish green color. 

In his account of tobacco’s virtues and properties he refers to La Maison Rustique and 
to the record of its medicinal use in Portugal, as reported by Nicot. 

In France a certain surgeon has been planting petum in a garden near the 'emple 
so that it might readily be used. For the cure of sores I myself have made use 
of the powdered leaf, having been abundantly supplied with this material by the 
king’s mathematician, who also grew the plant in his garden. I have cured a con¬ 
tusion more than two years old with powdered tobacco, and have given various 
other treatments. 

Under the preparations of the leaves he states that the leaf serves as a remedy in 
its natural state but that oil, water and salt may be derived from it by distillation. 
In order to understand the recondite methods used to obtain these things he explains 
what the leaf is and how the water and oil are distilled from petum or Medicee. (He 
finds philosophy, alchemy, history and even verse helpful here.) A receipt is given 
for an unguent made from powdered leaves, as well as a notice of tobacco salt. 

A friend, a scientific man, effected wonderful cures in treating sores and wounds 
by pouring tobacco water on the afflicted parts. These preparations of water, oil, 
salt and unguent—treated in the philosophic manner—are known to so few people 
that I did not think it proper to publish them without the permission of the Queen 
Mother. 

I11 his consideration of various opinions on the preceding preparations the author 
discusses the plant further and refers again to La Maison Rustique , a work much ad¬ 
mired by him. 


1572 


s This was in the year of the St. Bartholomew massacre! 
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He does not, however, agree with its author [jm] on all points, saying that he is often 
ambiguous, unphilosophic, and that he has committed several errors in his descrip¬ 
tion of the plant. He finds fault with other matters of information in the work of 
Liebault. Furthermore, in the preparation of unguents, he does not think it necessary 
to use new wax, and several other ingredients—just one of those recommended would 
be sufficient because of the viscosity of Medicee. Too many ingredients interfere with 
its successful operation. He is, too, opposed to the method whereby all the juice of 
the leaves is consumed in the distillation of unguents, as it is this very juice which 
works the cures. The addition of euphrasy to petum in the cure of asthmatic com¬ 
plaints is not necessary. 

It is a remarkable thing, if it be true, as a friend has affirmed, that the natives of 

Florida use the perfume of Medicee by means of a vaporizer through the nose, 6 and 

that this sustains them without food for several days. 

He concludes his dissertation with a Latin compendium concerning Medicee, but only 
repeats what he has said before in his dreadful “philosophic” manner. [Aij a -B v nj a ] 

First Edition. Small octavo (A-B 8 ; Second part, Mechoacan, A 8 ). 

Two woodcuts of the plant, by [B. Pelerin], as reproduced. These occur on Biuj b —B v a and B v b . 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: x 3 inches. 

References: BM. BN. Har., note to n. 264, p.411. Bru.,ii. Br., n.3. Atkinson, n. 228. Comes, 70. 

The author, Gohory (or Gohorri, or Jean de Gorris), concealed himself under the pseudonyms 
of “Le Solitaire,” “Leo Suauvius,” etc. He was a teacher of mathematics who is said to have 
composed verse and who dabbled in philosophy, alchemy and astrology. He did not attempt 
to restrain his interest in all these matters, for they pervade the pages of this little work. 


DOBOENS, Rembert (1517-1585) 

PVRGANTIVM ALIARVMQVE EO FACIENTIVM. Antwerp, 1574. 

{Translation of title] Four books describing purging roots, convolvuli, and harmful plants, 
together with others having [cleansing] effects. Rembert Dodoens of Mechlin, physician, the 
author. An appendix is added, containing new figures heretofore unpublished, of various 
shrubs of great rarity and of certain foreign and very elegant flowers, together with brief 
descriptions of each. In the second part of which some umbelliferous [plants] are presented 
by the same author. [Plantin's device] At Antwerp. From the printing-house of Christopher 
Plantin, royal printer, 1574. 


( > The author had, apparently, never seen a tobacco pipe or a cigar in use. 
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F OLLOWING his chapter on Hyoscyami, Yf-Yf (of which the notice of H. 

luteus has been given in n. 5-A), the old herbalist provides an account and an 
illustration of Hyoscyamus Peruvianus (henbane of Peru). The physical character¬ 
istics of this plant are described and it is compared with H. luteus. The author 


PVRGANTIVM 

ALIARVMQVE EO 

FACIENTIVM, T V M ET 
Radicum, Conuoluulomm 
ac delcteriarum herba- 
rum Kiftorise 


LIBRI mi. 

Remberto d o d o n je o Mechli- 
nienfi Medico audore. 

Access it Appendix wham & qnidtm mipmmm 
mmmUtmm ftlrpinm, acfiomtn qmmtdam peregrinomm, 
slegantifinionm/pt hones ommno nmm nec ante* editas, 
fnigulornm^ brenes dejiriptionts fontawnsutimalierapar/e 
vmbdliftu txhtbentur non pmd, todem AHihrt. 



AKTVHS.PI Mt 

Ex officina Chriftophori Plantini 
Architypographi Regij. 


M. D. L X X I 111. 


Title of Dodoens, 1574 

states that it comes “from the provinces of America which they call the West Indies, 
among which is the kingdom of Peru.” 1 Its various names, including Petun , are given. 
It is remarked that the use of the plant (apparently when smoked) induces sleep, or 
stupefies, or produces a condition akin to drunkenness. 


Apparently the origin of the misnomer “Henbane of Peru,” for varieties of N. Tabacum. V. n. 95. 
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HYOSCYAMVS tVTEVS. HYOSCYAMVS PERVVIANVS. 



Yellow Henbane Henbane of Peru 

These illustrations first appeared in this work. The prototype of the cut of Yellow Henbane ( N . rustica, var. texand) occurred in the 1554 Cruydeboeck (n. £-a), and, 
in enlarged form, in the 1563 edition. (Cf. the illustration of the same variety in n. 9-A.) The cut of Henbane of Peru represents N. Tabacum, var. brasiliensis. 


1574 


The “nature” of the plant Is cold. The modus operandi of smoking the dry leaves 
wrapped in a palm leaf (a cigar) is described. 

The smoke or steam from this object, taken into the mouth and nostrils alleviates 
pain, hunger and thirst and provides a certain joyousness of the spirit. After con¬ 
tinued use intoxication is induced, as from the purest wine. They say that many 
superfluous humors of the brain are cast forth from the mouth by this means. 
The Belgians use the leaves of this plant against the itch, diseases of the skin, and 
as a cure for wounds. The cold and repercussive force of this herb quickly cures 
the itch, as it acts as a repellent which causes the humor to retire inwards, &c., 



Rembert Dodoens 
From the 1554 edition of Dodoens 


he. The leaves also help wounds, preventing inflammation and excess heat, but 
they should be applied only to warm and robust bodies. The use of this plant is 
not safe for weak or old people. And it is for this reason, it seems, that the women 
in America abstain from Petun, as Thevet [n. 8] says. 

It is of advantage to mix the leaves of this herb with others in order to moderate 
its coldness. Therefore olive oil in which the leaves have been thoroughly steeped, 
and the unguents made from this composition must be considered more useful, 
&c., &c. [Y 7 b -Ys a ] (Illustrated with woodcuts, on Ys b and Yp, as reproduced.) 

First Edition. Small octavo (A s ; B Y s ; a 4 ; Appendix [with separate title], a s ~ g; b-P). 

221 full-page woodcuts, by Gerard van Kampen. Some of the illustrations are colored by hand. 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: x 4ps inches. Occasional contemporaneous notations to cuts. 

References: BM. BN. Arber, 72-74. Christophe Plantin, Max Rooses (1896), 324 ff. SG., 
1st Ser., III. V. those in n. 5-A. 
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MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512-1588), translated and edited by Charles de 
1 ’ESCLUSE (1526-1609) 

DE SIMPLICIBVS MEDICAMENTIS. Antwerp, 1574. 

[:Translation 0/ title ] Of medical simples brought from the West Indies, useful in medicine. 
The author, Nicolas Monardes, physician of Seville, and the interpreter, Charles de 1 ’Escluse 
of Artois. [Plantin’s device.] At Antwerp. From the printing-house of Christopher Plantin, 
royal printer, 1574. 

I N THIS Latin translation and abridgement of the first two books of Monardes 
(n. 15), De i’Escluse disregarded certain matters related by the Spanish author 
about tobacco, chiefly, however, of slight significance. Following his summary the 
translator made some valuable comments of his own: 

This plant is called petum by the Brazilians, from [whose land] the seed was first 
brought into Portugal. 1 

The translator repeats the account of Nicot’s introduction of tobacco into France, 
and gives its French namef Nicotiane. 

Others have called it the herba sancta because of its distinguished virtues. Oviedo 
in Book XI, Ch. V, of his history tells that it is called perebecenuc 2 on the island of 
Hispaniola, where it grew extensively at that time. To me it seems most to agree 
with the description of hyoscyamus niger . 3 

He gives a fairly full description of Brazilian petum (or N. Tabacuni), and says that 
there are two “species” of it. 4 

[This second species] grows in the hotter regions in June and July; the seed matures 
in September. I have seen it blooming in Portugal the whole winter, and it blooms 
there from the month of August. [He provides some details of its cultivation and 
advice on its sowing.] Among us [French] it is sedulously cultivated, not so much 
for the sake of ornament, as for its remarkable faculties, especially by certain noble 
matrons who are enthusiastic botanists. They use its green leaves or those dried 
in the shade, or their liquor extracted by distillation in glass vessels, for old sores, 
corrupt and malignant gangrenes, scabies, dim eyesight [etc.], with felicitous suc¬ 
cess and thus many wretched rustics are helped. 

There are those who direct that its leaves be chewed every day in the morning 
while fasting, in order to be free from gout. his induces a flow of phlegm to the 
mouth and thus prevents the humor from dropping to the lower members of the 
body. Charles Estienne 5 recommended the leaves of tobacco or its distilled liquor 
for many ailments. Io sum up, it is a panacea for diseases of all kinds. 

In conclusion he gives a short account of N. rustiea (var. texana ). 

Dodoens, who became acquainted with this species about twenty years ago, calls 


1 De I’EscIuse’s comments seem to imply that 
petum (i.e., A'. Tabacum from Brazil) was of recent 
introduction into Portugal Historians are gener¬ 
ally agreed that the species of tobacco first brought 
into Portugal was the A', rustiea of Florida (cf. n. 12, 
n. 9). 


2 De I’Escluse appears to have been the first to 
identify the plant Oviedo called perebecenuc with 
tobacco. V. supra, p, 206. 

3 V, supra, pp. 224 and 229. 

< Illustrated in the 1579 edition. Cf. n. 27. 
s Liebault was intended. V. n. 12. 
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it hyoscyamus lute us . 0 It is considered good for many things, though indeed far 
less potent than the larger variety. [B J'-B A] 

■ DE 

I SIMPLICIBVS 

I MEDICAMENTIS 

EX OCCIDENTAL! INDIA 

DELATIS , QV ORVM IN 

ME D IC IN A YSVS EST. 

Au&oreP, nicolao mohabbij 
Hifpalenfi Medico; 

Interim C A. no to civsio Atrebate. 



ANTVERPIjE, 

Ex officina Chriffophon Planting 
Architypographi Regij. 

M. D. LXXIHI. 


Title of Monardes, 1574 
First Latin Edition. Small octavo (A-E 8 ; F-G 4 ). 

Occasional woodcuts in text (but not the two of tobacco present in the 1579 edition, n. 27). 
Morocco, by Scroll Club Bindery. Size of leaf: bpfe x 43.16 inches. 

References: J., i (ii). Palau, v, 211. S., xii, n. 49941. Comes, 63, 64. Charles de FEsc/use, 
F. W. T. FItnger (1927), 129, 372. Pritzel, n. 2657. 

6 A cut of this species was published by Dodoens, 1554 (n. S~a). 
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Nicotiane or Tabaco 


Small Nicotiane of the Indies 


A variety of N. Tabacum (probably Irasiliensis) 


A variety of N. rustica (probably texana) 7 


No. This library also contains the Histoire des Drogues, Espiceries [etc.], Lyons, 1619, 
18-a the second edition. On 4B g b -4C 8 a occurs the translation, by Antoine Colin, of 
De l’Escluse’s version of Monardes (n. 18), which conforms with its source 
except for a concluding line. On 4C 6 a and 4C/ occur the cuts of the tobacco 
plant reproduced here. 8 That of Nicotiane petite des Indes is reengraved from 
the second cut in De FObel’s Plantarum . . , 1576 (there captioned Sana SanRa, 
Jiue TAEACVM minimum {v. n. 13, n. 2). The name given (apparently by the 
editor) to this species of tobacco is incorrect, for Nicotiane petite then applied 
to a variety of N. Tabacum ( v. the Glossary ) and not to a variety of N. rustica. 

This work is not a reprint of the first edition of 1602, but has additions to the text 
and illustrations. It is a translation, from De FEscluse, of the writings of De 
Orta, Christoval Acosta, Monardes, and Alpinus. The section on tobacco occurs 
in the original edition, 1602, on Ll 3 a -Mm , b ; the cuts on Ll 8 a and Mm , a , respectively. 


1 In reply to my query. Prof. Setchell stated that 
he had never seen such a combination as is here 
illustrated, for while the leaves represent a variety 
of N. rustica, the flowers are those of N. Tabacum. 


Pie agreed, however, that the cut was intended to 
represent a variety of N. rustica. Cf. Comes, p. 77. 

8 Both were published by D’Alechamps in his 
Historia Genet alis Plant arum, 1587. 
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MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512-1588) 

HISTORIA MEDICINAL DE LAS . . . INDIAS OCCIDENT ALES. Seville, 1574. 
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{Translation of title] First, second, and third parts of the medicinal history of the things 
brought from our West Indies, useful in medicine. A treatise on the bezoar stone and on the 
herb Escuergonera. A dialogue on the properties of iron and its medicinal virtues. A treatise 
on snow and drinks chilled with it. Made by Dr. Monardes of Seville. In this edition are 
contained the third part and the dialogue on iron, which have been recently written and not 
printed heretofore. All great things worthy to be known. With the license and privilege of 
His Majesty. At Seville, from the house of Alonso Escrivano, 1574. 

On F 8 a -H 2 b is the chapter on tobacco recorded in n. 15. The same cut of the plant 
occurs on the title to the Second Part, Fg a . 

First Complete Edition. Quarto (A 6 ; B-Z 8 ; Aa-Cc 8 ; Dd 8 [last, blank]. Title to Second Part, F#; 
to Third Part, O,, and sectional titles on R s , X s , and Bb 2 . Colophon and device on Dd 6 1 ’.). 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: 8 yi x 5^6 inches. (One leaf, Dd 7 , is lacking.) Notations on title, 
margins and last leaf in an early hand. 

Woodcuts in text of Second Part, as in the first edition, 1571:. 

References: B., i, n. 299. S., xii, n. 49938. Palau, v, 211. Osier, n. 3431. 

It was from this edition that Frampton made his translation, 1577 (n. 24). 

Monardes’ account of the bezoar stone and the herb Escuergonera (as stated in the title) will 
give an indication of the credulity of physicians and naturalists of the period, and explain 
why they so readily placed tobacco in the materia medica. The stone was a globular con¬ 
cretion found in the bladder or kidneys of mountain goats and worn by some savage tribes 
as an amulet. Enlightened Europeans, such as Monardes, however, were not disposed to 
accept such a superstition. They believed instead that the stone was not only a panacea for 
venoms but also a perfect object for indicating poisons concealed in plants or animals. Mo¬ 
nardes reports several cures affected by the pulverized stones sent from America. 

The Escuergonera, also an antidote against poisons, was chiefly effective in treating the bite 
of a venomous toad ( escuerzo). It was found in a root shaped like that amphibian. 

No. The second complete edition of this work, Seville, 1580, is also in this library. 

19-a The chapter on tobacco, E 7 a -F 7 a . Cut of the plant identical with that in the 

first edition. Woodcut portrait of Monardes on A 3 a (reproduced in n. 15), from 
the edition of 1569. 


MONARDES, Nicolas ( c . 1512--1588), translated by Annibal RRIGANTI {fl. 
1550-1560) 

DELLE COSE . . . DALLTNDIE OCCIDENTAL!. Venice, 1575. 

{Translation of title] Of the things which are brought from the West Indies, useful in medicine. 
Collected and written by Dr. Nicolas Monardes, physician of Seville. First [and second] 
part. Newly translated from the Spanish into our Italian language. In which is also treated 
of poisons and their antidotes. Supplied with two indices, one of the principal chapters, the 
other of the more essential things which are contained in the whole work. [Printer’s device] 
With the privilege. At Venice. Press of Giordano Ziletti, 1575. 
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On a 2 a -b 4 a of the Second Part is the chapter on tobacco recorded in n. 15. The cut 
of the plant, identical with that in n. 13 (but without the negro’s head) occurs on a 2 a . 
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Title of Monardes, 1575 


First Italian Edition. Small octavo (* 8 ; A-I 8 [last two, blank; one lacking]; Second Part, * 4 ; 
a- 1 8 . Colophon on kg a .). 

Woodcuts in text of Second Part of the same subjects as in the 1571 Spanish edition (n. 15). 

Morocco, by Petit. Size of leaf: 6516 x 4 inches. 

References: J., i (ii). Palau, v, an. S., xii, n. 49939. 

“The original Italian translation ... is very rare. Not cited by Ternaux, nor by Haym.” 
Leclerc (quoted in S.). 
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20-a 


0 


t 


No, 

20-b 


he second edition of this work, Venice, 158a, is also in this library. The chapter 
on tobacco, H 4 b -I 4 b . Cut of the plant identical with that in the first edition. 
(Bound with De Orta’s Dve Libri, Venice, 1582.) 

his library contains as well the following Italian edition: delle virtv’ | del | 
tabacco I Sue grandiffime, e maravigliofe | operazioni. | Tratto, nel quale ogn 
uno pud | cavare non poco profitto. j di nicot.o’ [ mainardes. j [ornament] | in 
venezia, | Per Domenico Lovifa. j Con Licenza de' Supertort. [c. 1675] Sm. 
duodecimo (A, 12 leaves [first, blank]). 

his appears to be the first separate printing, with identical contents, of the 
chapter on tobacco in the first Italian edition, 1575. 


THEVET, Andre (1502-1590) 

LA COSMOGRAPHIE VNIVERSEIXE. Paris, 1575. 

[Translation of title ] The Universal Cosmography of Andre Thevet, cosmographer of the 
King. Illustrated with various figures of the most remarkable things seen by the author and 
unknown to the ancients and moderns. First [and second] volume. [Chaudiere’s device] 
At Paris, from the house of Guillaume Chaudiere 1 . . . 1575. With the privilege of the King. 

B Y 1575 both of the principal species of tobacco 2 (in several varieties) imported 
from America were generally known to French botanists and physicians. The 
name, Nicotiane, too, was fairly well established there, although it had popular rivals 
in the equivalents of “herb of the queen” and (occasionally) “female” petun , etc. 
Little attention was paid to Thevet’s anticlimaetic claim, therefore, that he had first 
(v. the introduction to n. 8) brought the seeds of tobacco to France and cultivated it 
in his garden in Angouleme. Indeed, the apparent success of remedies depending 
upon tobacco consolidated Nicot’s position in royal and public favor, and he con¬ 
tinued to be credited with the initial introduction of the plant into France. At a 
time, too, of fierce religious dissension and other turbulent matters, there could have 
been little interest in the name of a plant and its academic history. 

Thevet could not persuade his contemporaries to accept his designation for the species 
of the tobacco plant then best known in Paris and its environs (obviously introduced 
by Nicot) and historical evidence has approved their decision. For if he made the 
importation upon which he insisted, the seeds he brought in were of a different species 
from the Nicotiane then fairly common in French physic gardens. 

In the first of two passages on tobacco in this work (the account of petun), Thevet 
repeats in essence what he had already recorded in his Singularity (n. 8). This, 
with some additions, relates to the Brazilian custom of smoking. He says, after 
writing of the benefit of inhaling petun, that even when engaged in conversation the 
natives puffed continuously. He alters an opinion or two he held twenty years before, 
saying, . . the women use it infrequently.” In his earlier work he had said em¬ 
phatically that they use it by no means.’’ Perhaps he had forgotten whether they 
did or not. He repeats further information from the Singularity, and then writes: 

1 The imprint in the John Carter Brown Library that the work was handled by these two publishers, 
copy has the name Pierre I’HuiIlier, indicating 2 V. the Introduction, pp. 38-41. 
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Title of Thevet, 1575 


I can flatter myself to have been the first to bring the seed of this plant to France, 
and likewise to have sowed it and called it I'herbe Angoumoisine [.fz'r]. 3 Since 


3 After his birthplace, Angouleme. 
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Brazilian Smokers and Tobacco Plants 


then a certain person [Nicot] who never made the journey [to America], some ten 
years after I returned 5 gave it his name. 6 It is foolish to wish to convince me [of 
the fantastic conceit] that the savages used the leaves of this plant (as some have 
said) to cure their illnesses, and especially for wounds and ulcers. It has no other 
virtue or efficacy except what I have said [i.e., to clear the head of superfluous 
humors, sustain one when hungry or thirsty, etc.]. Furthermore I am disgusted 
by others 7 who recount that there are two kinds of petun, that is, male and female , 
as if that were not a common thing in plants ... It need not be remarked here 
that one plant is higher than another or that some leaves are wider than others. 

The same is true of other plants which display such natural variations either when 

cultivated, or when left to grow wild. 

The claim has been advanced that water can be drawn from my herbe Angoul- 
moisine by distilling it in an alembic, which I well believe, for it can be done with 
all plants. But to say that an oily extract can thus be obtained is ridiculous. 
And let no empirics, alchemists, extractors of quintessences or antimonialists at¬ 
tempt to persuade me of it. 


4 The side-note describes this cut as a portrait of 
the herb Petum or Angoulmoisine. The tips of the 
leaves seem characteristic of N. Tabacum (var. brasil- 
iensis ; Comes, p. 7) and, as Thevet introduced the 
seeds of that variety into France, it is that species 
which should be illustrated here. ( V . Comes, Mono¬ 
graphic, p. 14.) But even so competent an authority 
as Prof. Setchell found the cut too perplexing to 


classify. ( V . the introductory note to n. 26.) 

5 Thevet returned to France in 1556 (v- supra, p. 
217), whereas Nicot’s introduction of the plant oc¬ 
curred in 1559-1560. 

6 Nicot was not responsible for naming the plant. 
V. n. 12. 

1 V. Liebault, n. 12, n. 9, Gohory, n. 17, cl al. 
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There is, moreover, a certain Italian 8 who wrote curious things of the properties 
of this plant and in telling the most stupid imaginable lies about it proves that he 
never travelled at all. He assures the reader that the vapor of the dried plant 
sustains the poor barbarians (in Florida, whence it is brought) four days without 
food, and that they take the vapor of it through the nose, lying in a couch [ham¬ 
mock]. 9 I am ashamed to read such absurdities, for no man living ever saw a 
single plant of petun in Florida 10 nor in the circuit of a thousand leagues [sic]. To 
sum up, the savages with whom I had intercourse for a long time did not use this 
plant for any other purposes than those I have related above, which you may see 
portrayed from nature herewith. [Vol. II, (Illustrated by a cut.) 


On fTiiif, Vol. II, is the account, with some alterations, of the use of tobacco by the 
Canadian Indians (v. second excerpt in n. 8). Thevet here calls the herb Theniot , 11 
describes its use briefly and compares it again with the Brazilian petun. 


The Indians of [South America] use the herb by smoking it wrapped in a palm-leaf 
because they enjoy its odor. 

The cuts reproduced in n. 8 occur in this work, on a larger scale, on 5Fnj a and 5F v j a . 

Thevet's opinions came too late to have any effect. he information available— 
accurate or otherwise—relating to tobacco had long been accepted without question 
by those interested. It was firmly believed that tobacco intoxicated Indian priests, 
cured dangerous wounds, and served as a substitute for food and drink, etc. Every¬ 
one seemed to know that it was Nicot and no other who had introduced the plant 
into France, and that the Indians had employed it medicinally since the remote past. 
Thevet came in for some sharp criticism based upon the assertions he made in the 
first tobacco passage cited above. De Eery in 1578 (n. 2 6) and later Liebault {v. a 
passage in n. 28, n. 5) were among those who challenged him. 2 But the most im¬ 
portant of Thevet’s statements here is his denial that the American natives used 
tobacco as a vulnerary. In this he was but reporting his own actual observations, 
thus agreeing with those of the earliest explorers in America. In no work before Lie- 
bault’s (n. 12) does there appear to be any notice of the antiseptic uses of tobacco. 

Thevet’s demand that he be credited with the original introduction of tobacco seeds 
into France received little consideration from his contemporaries. A few biographies, 
botanical works and encyclopedias paid casual attention to the matter but disdained to 
examine it critically. Paul Gaffarel in his edition of Thevet (1878) made the first 
earnest attempt to honor him in this respect. The only proposition to be considered 
here is whether or not Thevet really brought back with him from Brazil the seeds 
of tobacco. He did not claim the honor of this importation in the account of his visit 
to America (published 1557); it was only after tobacco became an object of wide 
public interest in France that he presented himself as its original importer. 


8 Benzoni (n. 10) is implied. 

s But the first part of this statement does not 
appear in Benzoni’s text; it does, however, occur in 
that of Liebault and others. 

10 If Thevet was referring to the territory now 
known as Florida ( a . n. 12, n. 9), he was correct in 
the assertion that petun (the N. Tabacum of Brazil) 
was unknown there at that time. The only species 


which was indigenous to that region was N. rusiica. 

11 This word seems to be unknown in the Canadian 
Indian languages, and may possibly have represented 
a further attempt on Thevet’s part to identify him¬ 
self with the introduction of tobacco into France (». 
supra) by using a word reminiscent of his name. 

12 V. the concluding remarks in n. 8. 
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According to Gesner (n. 22), petun was already associated with Thevet’s name by 
an d it is certain that the N. . abacum of Brazil was growing in France before 
r 57 °d 3 despite the negative evidence provided by De Levy's researches. 1 -* Perhaps it 
really was Thevet who was responsible for the first appearance of that species there. 

,ie onl y motive which would have prompted him to collect the seeds of tobacco in 
Brazil would have been the natural curiosity of a scientific man about the plant the 



Andre Thevet 
From the 1575 edition of Thevet. 


natives put to so strange a use. He would not have undertaken this importation 
because of any assumed remedial value in tobacco, for he ridiculed the opinions of 
those who later advertised it as a vulnerary, and, of course, he could have had no pre¬ 
science of its great commercial worth. 

j f, therefore, hevet s statement was based on fact, his importation would have 
antedated icot s by at least three years. 15 A further phase must be considered 
which may explain the original unwillingness to accept Thevet’s claim, and which 
las long been the cause of confusion. The species of tobacco brought in from Brazil 


13 V. the references in the introductory notes to 
n. 26. 

14 V. n. 26. 

15 In this event he is entitled to the credit bestowed 
upon him by his biographer, Paul Gaffarel, who 


eulogized Thevet as the principal enricher of the 
public treasury. As the species now used almost 
exclusively in France is N. Tabcmim, it provides the 
greater source of the revenue derived by the govern¬ 
ment monopoly. F. La., Europe, pp. 48 /. 
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is almost certain to have been a variety of N. Tabacumf 6 while that passed on by 
Nicot from Florida via Portugal was N. rustica , which, by 1575, was being extensively 
cultivated in French gardens for use in medicine. To many people, particularly 
those without scientific botanical knowledge and with a confused opinion o tobacco s 
geographic sources, these two species were unrelated, “having,” as De Lery (n. 26) 
said, “nothing in common in their form or in their properties.’ 

First Edition. Two volumes. Folio (I: a 8 ; e 6 ; 1 6 ; a—z 6 ; A 6 ; B 4 ; C Z 6 ; 2a—2z‘‘; 2A-2H ; 2. [last, 
blank]; Table, a 6 ; e 6 . II: tt 4 ; a 4 ; 2K-2Z 6 ; 3a -3Z 6 ; 3 A- 3 Z 6 ; 4 a- 4 n 6 ; 4 o 8 ; 4 p- 4 f 6 ; 4 t 2 [last, 
blank]; 5A-5V 6 ; 5X 4 [last, blank]; Table, a 6 ; / 3 6 ; 7 6 [last, blank]). 

Four folding maps; portrait of the author (as reproduced) on a 6 a ; numerous woodcut illustrations. 

Contemporary calf, gilt ornaments on sides. Size of leaf: i 4 Th5 x 9 J-16 inches. 

Armorial stamp on both titles; manuscript inscription, “Ex Biblio. ■ Isensboigensi: 1626 
Manuscript inscriptions at end of each volume dated (Vol. I) 159 2 an d ( * ° 1 * ) i 5 ® 9 j signed 

by Dr. John Exling. 

References: BM. J., i (ii). WL, ii, 151* Singer, 136—137. La., Europe , 4 8 Jjf. >• . ( lexter), 
iv, 31. Rodrigues, n. 2361. Atkinson, 24.9. Comes, 69, 71. V. concluding notes to n. 8. 


GESNER, Konrad von (1516-1565), edited by Caspar WOLFF 
EPISTOLARVM MEDICINAL!VM. Zurich, 1577. 

[Translation of title ] Three books of medical episdes, of Konrad Gesner, philosopher and 
physician of Zurich. To these have been added an affirmation, by the same [author], of 
Dioscorides’ first [book on] aconite, as well as a little treatise concerning the description and 
use of both oxymel and hellebore. All now for the first time published by Caspar Wolff, a 
physician of Zurich. [Printer’s device] Published by C hristopher Froschouer, at Zurich, 1577 * 

I T WAS quite natural that the introduction into Europe of a new plant, widely 
advertised for its miraculous medicinal powers, should excite the attention of 
Gesner, affirmed the greatest naturalist since Aristotle. As is indicated below, he 
maintained a steady correspondence with European scholars. Many of these sent him 
specimens for his gardens and botanical museum at Zurich, where he had founded a 
college of medicine and surgery. Among his letters are several written in the year 
he died from the plague, which he had twice checked in Zurich. ,'hese display the 
considerable interest then manifested by him and by others in tobacco, His friend 
Aretius had already grown the new plant in Berne; Occo, famous German medical 
author and then city physician at Augsburg, had received it from France, and Gesner 
received it from the latter, his brother-in-law, through Funck. 

To Dr. Johann Funck, at Memmingen. (Excerpt) 

The leaf sent from France in August was distinctly new to me, and therefore 
wished to taste it. But I immediately perceived its acrimony, of the third degree, 

16 Comes ( Monographic , p. I 4 ) credits Thevet with thereafter to Italy, the Netherlands, Germany and 
this importation and classifies it as N. Tabacum var. Hungary, and which constitutes the base oi the so- 

brasiliensis, nob. It was this variety which spread called indigenous tobacco of Europe. 
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Title of Gesner, 1577 


which induces the greatest amount of watery saliva. [He compares it, in its 
effects, with laurel and thyme water.] After a little while I even felt dizziness, to 
which I am otherwise not subject. The next day when I again chewed it, again it 
produced hiccoughs and dizziness, whereupon I washed my mouth and took a 
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spoonful of vinegar, 1 and so the vertigo was dispelled. Whatever it is, I do not 
think it lacks venom; I should have tried it on a dog if I had had a little more, but 
I was reluctant to tear up the whole leaf. Therefore I shall merely describe it [in 
my notebooks] until I obtain a more complete leaf, or, what I should prefer, a 
whole plant. ... So that it may no longer be anonymous, I shall call it Vertiginosa 
[producing dizziness] until I hear some other name for it. I wish that Dr. Occo 
could obtain for me somewhere the whole plant and the seed, and that he would 
find out and write me something concerning its nativity, name and powers. 2 Let 
him inquire for, and try to procure also the seed of another new herb recently 
brought to France. (Lyons knows it by the name of Nicotiana, after the am¬ 
bassador, and some call it Pontiana or Pot him [meaning. Petunia or Petum ] of 
Thevet [v. n. 8] who wrote on Antarctic France.) I have a picture of it, but an 
imperfect one, and quite wonderful things have been written me about its faculties. 
Zurich, 1564 [1565 3 ], November 5. [a 4 b ] 


To Dr. Adolph Occo, Jr., Augsburg. (Excerpt) 

The leaf which Dr. Funck recently sent to me, after receiving it from you, I sup¬ 
pose was sent to you from France with no mention of its name or properties. When 
I tasted a small part of it, only chewing it without swallowing, it affected me in a 
wonderful way, so that I seemed to be inebriated and overtaken with vertigo. It 
was as if I were sailing down a river on a ship. Jpon repeating the experiment 
three or four times the same thing happened, as I have written to Dr. Funck 
several times. I have asked him to send these letters to you. After I had written 
to him, I gave a small quantity of this leaf, mixed with meat, to a dog. After a 
few hours it vomited rather copiously, but did not suffer otherwise that I know 
of, for I sent it away. And when I read in the book by the French monk, Thevet, 
in which he described Antarctic France [n. 8], that the plant called Petum among 
the Americans brings on similar effects to the bugloss, and yet is in daily use among 
those peoples, I threw a small shredded portion of the leaf on the coals. "hen [ 
drew the smoke into my nostrils and mouth through a funnel and felt no incon¬ 
venience except a sensation of sharpness. Hie following day I took a larger 
supply and felt dizziness, but less than when I chewed the leaf. Ts power and 
speed in causing dizziness and a species of intoxication is indeed wonderful. ?or 
this reason those nations [of Indians] when about to undergo dangers of battles or 
other perils, inhale this smoke. I am no longer doubtful that this is the same 
.plant]. I hear that it is called Nicotiana by the French, from the name of a certain 
envoy who brought it to France, and by others Pontiana . If you have some supply 
of it, send more so that I may try other properties of it which a certain friend has 
described to me. This 1 do willingly, not only for the knowledge of things itself, 
but also that I may write better concerning every single detail, and to teach others, 
or warn them, when there is need. Zurich, 1565, November 5. [V 3 b ] 


1 Steinmetz {Ath., p. 974) refers to this passage 
and remarks that vinegar is actually the antidote 
which modern science has proved will neutralize the 
poisonous alkaloid of tobacco. 

2 The leaf Gesner had experimented with was, of 


course, tobacco, but it was not until later that he 
was to know 7 it, and relate it to the plant he calls 
Nicotiana (v. infra). 

3 Schloezer (n. 882 [Vol. Ill, L 6 a [) makes this 
correction of the misprint in the date. 
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On the 24th of November, 1565, Gesner wrote to the famous naturalist. Prof. Benedict 
Aretius—who had already grown the plant in his garden in Berne—desiring informa¬ 
tion about this botanical rarity. Here, again, he refers to it as Pontiana. [h r b ] Are¬ 
tius’ response contained an illustration of tobacco. 4 

Two days later, in a postscript to a letter to Dr. Theodore Zwinger, then at Basle, 
Gesner says: 

I hope to have in a short time the seeds of a plant brought from the new world, 
parts of the leaves of which, when chewed but not swallowed, or the smoke of 
which when inhaled, will suddenly inebriate. This I have myself experienced more 
than once. I have a picture of it; the flower is elegant (grown by a friend [i.e., 
Aretius] in Berne) like a convolvulus or campanula, of a purple color. ' hese and 
other things, perhaps rarer, you will receive if you help me and continue to send 
me the catalogue of your rarities, [f, b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto («-j8 4 ; A— Z 4 ; a—m 4 ; De Aconito Primo Dioscoridis, with separate 
title, Aa- Gg 4 ). 

Old boards. Size of leaf: 79-16 x 5^6 inches. Contemporaneous owner’s name on the title. 
References: BM. SG., 1st Ser., V. Osier, n. 623, n. Ferguson, i, 315 jf. Comes, 105-106, in. 


PANE, Ramon in Peter MARTYR (1455-1526), translated by Richard EDEN 
(1521 ?-i576), edited by Richard WILLES (fl. t 558-1573) 

THE PIISTORY OF TRAVAYLE. London, 1577. 

On Hnn a and Hiiii b -H v a occur, respectively, the excerpts recorded in n. 2, identical 
with the passages in the 1555 edition (n. 6), except for orthographic changes. 

First (Revised) Edition. Small quarto ( (.) 4 ; y *t c ; A B 4 ; C- Z 8 ; Aa Zz 8 ; Aaa-Ooo 8 . Colophon 
on v? of the last leaf.). 

Old half calf. Size of leaf: 7SA6 x 5 }i inches. 

Occasional marginal annotations, etc., in a late seventeenth-century hand, by an indignant 
reader criticizing the authenticity of various passages, and making frequent use of 4 Lye!” 
Inscription on title. 

References: STC., 649. B., i, n. 31a. G.ln. 119; cf. 35, n. Hu., iii, 92a. 

While this is another edition of that of 1555, there are considerable differences between it 
and the earlier work. In his dedication to the Countess of Bedford, Willes (or Willey) re¬ 
counts Eden’s labors and his own amendment of them in this republication. As in the original 
English work, the larger portion of its contents is composed from the writings of Martyr 


4 Cf. the introduction to n. 30. 
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THE 
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countreys lying eytherway, 
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Moftouid, ftrfia, Arabia, Syria, JEgyptt* 
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Hsjfbarde Eden, 

$etofe ret sit 02 Dcr,aiipictireD,atiD fmityea 

by Richarde Willes. 


^Imprinted at London 

by Richarde Iuggc. 

1577 - 

Cm Trhilcgio, 




Title of Martyr, 1577 


and Oviedo, but there are valuable additions. The first Four Decades of Martyr are in¬ 
cluded, with an abridgement of the remaining four. There is, too, a report of Frobisher’s 
voyages, Cortes’ relation of the conquest of Mexico (translated by Willes), the voyages of 
Varthema (translated by Eden), etc. A comparison of the two editions of 1555 and 1577, 
however, has led students to the conclusion that Eden himself rearranged his earlier work, and 
that Willes acted chiefly as Eden’s editor, after the latter’s death in 1576. 
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MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512—1588), translated by job n FR AMPTON (Ji. 1577-1596) 
IOYFVLL NEWES. London, 1577. 


•IOYFVLL 

NEWES OVT OF 

the newe fouiide worlde, wherein is 

declared the rare and fingttler rvenues ofdiuerfe 

and fundrie Hearbes, Trees, Oy les, Plantes,and Stones, v\ ich 
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V. 



fjfmprinted at London in 

'Ponies Chnrche-ydrde fby 
Wiltysmu Norton. 

tAnno Domini* 

1 st ? . 


Title of Monardes, 1577 

T HROUGH Frampton’s translation the tobacco gospels of Liebault (n. 12) and 
Monardes (n. 15) became available to English readers. The popularity of these 
chapters is evident from the frequent references to them in contemporary works. 

The medicinal values of the new plant so earnestly advertised by the French and 
Spanish authors and its manifold uses attracted the widest attention among English 
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physicians. They became busily engaged in prescribing tobacco and in formulating 
new principles for its application. For most English writers these accounts of the 

THE SECONDS PART Fol.jj* 

OF THIS BOOKEISOF THE THIN- 
oes that arebroughtffom our Occidental! Inp i a s , whiche 
Soe feruc fcq the bfe of Spebtctne, toijerc to treafeb of tie 

TabacofiXCQ Oft!)t Saptfras , aiffi OftllC (JartoSanElo, aim Of 

manp other Reaches aim piante&'gi&oeie aim Rica® 
re&tljaf netolpljat!) come fromtljefe partes ,of 
greate berates aim maruetlous effected* 

Made by the Doftor Monardvs, Phifition of ScuiU, 



Second Title of Monardes, 1577 


new panacea became the basic authority for nicotian information, and the extravagant 
claims thus made were accepted with simple faith. 

The Joy full Newes first introduced to English readers popular designations for the 
famous plant from America: Nicotiane and tabaco / It was the first English work 

1 “Tabaco” and “Nicetian” occur in Harrison’s MS., probably written in 1573, but long unpublished. V. n 31. 

No. 24 [2771 MONARDES 


1577 






1577 


to contain an illustration of the tobacco plant, although this had been previously 
presented by Pena and De 1 ’Obel (n. 13.) 

On I.ij. s -L.j. b is the chapter on tobacco, from which the extracts given in n. 15 have 
been taken. The title to the Second Part (as reproduced) occurs on I.j a . Following 
this chapter is the account of Nicotiane, taken from La Maison Rustique 

(n. 12), but Frampton failed to credit its authorship to Liebault. 

First English Edition, second issue. Small quarto (*•’■ [last, prob. blank, lacking]; A-Z 4 ; Aa- 
Dd 4 ; Ee 2 . With a separate title to both the second and third parts on I.j and Y.uj.). 

The title of the first issue begins: The three bookes written in the Spanishe tenge . . . 

Woodcuts in text of Second Part, partly from the same blocks used in the Italian edition of 1575. 

Morocco, by Riviere & Son. Size of leaf: 6^4 x 5 yi inches. Leaf * si . is in facsimile. 

References: STC., i8oo5 a . S., xii, n. 49944. Arb., 81-84. Arber, 104—106. Reprint, introd. 
by Stephen Gaselee (Tudor Trans., 1925). La., Europe, 11. 

Frampton’s translation is from the complete Spanish edition of Monardes, 1574 (n. 19), ex¬ 
cept for the passage on Nicotiane. See the third paragraph of the introduction to n. 12. 

*}> -}• 

No. he third edition of this work, London, 1596, is also in this library. It is the full 

24-a translation of Monardes into English; the text of the second edition, 1580, has 
been modified. ‘The chapter on tobacco, I I b -Lf b ; on Nicotiane, L 2 a -M, a . Cut of 
the plant identical with that in the first English edition. 


1578 BENZONI, Girolamo (1519-1570?), translated by Urbain CHAUVETON 
NOVAE NOVI ORBIS HISTORIC. Geneva, 1578. 

[‘Translation of title ] New Histories of the New World, that is, three books of the deeds done, 
up to this time, by the Spaniards in the West Indies, and of their harsh rule over those nations 
[there]. Translated into Latin by the pains and industry of Urbain Chauveton from the 
Italian commentaries of Girolamo Benzoni of Milan, who travelled over these countries in a 
peregrination of fourteen years. Illustrated with continuous notes, arguments, and a rich 
addition of memorable facts. To these have been joined by the same [author] a brief history 
of the expedition of the French into Florida and the conspicuous example of the savagery of 
the Spaniards toward them. [Printer’s device] At the shop of Eustache Vignon. [Geneva], 
1578. 

On h.ij a_b occurs the passage relating to tobacco and its use by the natives of His¬ 
paniola. It conforms with Smyth’s translation (given in n. 10) from the 1572 Italian 
edition, and not with the original text of the first edition of 1565. 
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First Latin Edition, first issue. Small octavo ( 9 s ; 99 s ; a-z s ; A-H 8 [last, blank]). 
In the second issue the place of publication, “ Geneva;, was added to the title. 


4 * q S*Ubytf d.i i xj truV 
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apvd evst athivmjignqw. 

M. D, L XXVIII, 


Title of Benzoni, 1578 


Morocco. Size of leaf: 6^4 x ef/io inches. The title is inscribed in an early hand, “ Collegii Paris. 
Societ. J.” Bibliographic notations on fly-leaves. (Bound with n. 26.) 

References: S., ii, n. 4792. J., i (ii). W., ii, 347. See, also, those given in n. 10. 


No. The second Latin edition, Geneva, 1581, is also in this collection. The tobacco 
25-a passage occurs on the same leaves. 
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157B LERY, Jean de (1534-1611) 

HISTOIRE D’VN VOYAGE. La Rochelle, 1578. 


D'VN VOYAGE 
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Title of De Lery, 1578 


[!Translation of title] History of a voyage made to the land of Brazil, otherwise called America. 
Containing the navigation and remarkable things seen at sea by the author, the conduct of 
Villegagnon in that country, the customs and strange manner of living of the savage Amer¬ 
icans, and a dialogue of their language. Together with a description of various animals, trees, 
herbs, and other singular things, entirely unknown before, which will be seen in the summary 
of the chapters at the beginning of this book. Not published before for the reasons contained 
in the preface. All collected on the spot by Jean de Lery, native of Margelle ... in the 
duchy of Burgundy. [ Quot., Psalms, CVIII. ] At La Rochelle, for Antoine Chuppin, 1578. 
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N OT long after Thevet’s visit to Brazil 1 there went out to the same colony, as 
an attendant upon two Genevan ministers, a young Calvinist, Jean de Lery. 
Having made careful observations of the natives, he recorded “with the ink of Brazil” 
some valuable information relating to their customs. The plant Petun and its uses 
attracted his attention and he first reported a smoking ritual definitely associated 
with tobacco, 2 suggesting an ancient ceremony. 

In his relation 3 De Lery disapproved of Thevet’s claim that he had first introduced 
tobacco seeds from Brazil into France—the earliest thus to challenge the state¬ 
ment. But his chief reason for questioning Thevet in this matter seems to be based 
upon something for which the latter was probably not responsible: the illustration in 
the Cosmographie Universelle. (See the reproduction in n. 21. Only its height sug¬ 
gests that N. Tabacum was intended.) As it is a highly reasonable assumption that 
both Thevet and De Lery had observed the same species in Brazil, 4 the plant illus¬ 
trated in Thevet’s volume would not have been easily recognizable to the latter as 
an example of the tobacco chiefly indigenous there. 5 It is probably true 6 that Thevet 
had brought the seeds of this species into France, but to De Lery, already in a cen¬ 
sorious mood, 7 the representation of tobacco was so incorrect as completely to in¬ 
validate the monk’s claim. As will be seen from the conclusion of the following 
notice, N. rustica (introduced by Nicot) was prevalent in all the French gardens De 
Lery examined, while N. Tabacum was so rare as to have escaped his notice. That 
it was present, however, is certain from the fact of Tornabuoni’s exportation to Italy 
( v. n. 11) and by implications in the accounts of Liebault (n. 12, n. 9), Pena and 
De l’Obel (n. 13, n. 2) and Gohory (n. 17— cp. the illustrations there). 

Even at so late a date as this, it was necessary for the author to describe the cigar to 
Frenchmen, and the method of using it. Although popular throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula, this form of smoking seems then to have been practically unknown in 
France. 

Together with other visitors to America who had published accounts of their ex¬ 
periences there, De Lery had no observations to report on the use of tobacco for 
remedial purposes by the natives. His reason for not challenging the opinions of 
Liebault, Monardes, et ah, on this point, as had Thevet, probably lies in the fact 
that N. rustica , and not the species De Lery had seen growing in Brazil, was then being 
most extensively employed medicinally in France. Perhaps he, too, believed that 
the tobacco more common in France was used in Indian therapeutics in parts of 
America unknown to him. 


As to the simples produced in this land of Brazil, there is one among the rest which 
our Tou-oupinambaoults \Tupi-anama~aba , the natives there] call Petun [sic], 
which grows higher than our large sorrel. Its leaves are similar, but more like 


1 1:555—1556. V. the concluding remarks in n. 8. 

2 Cf. the reference to Cabral in the Introduction, 
p. 20, n. 6. 

s This did not appear until twenty-one years after 
Thevet’s original Les Singularitez de la France Ant- 
archque. V. n. 8. 

4 Comes (p. 32, n. 3, following Sendtner) points 

out that the Brazilian Indians also smoked the leaves 

of N. Langsdorpii, obtainable in their land, and 

(p. 33) implies that it may have been this species 


De Lery observed. But as both Thevet and De 
Lery were at the same place in Brazil and as the 
seeds brought back by Thevet were those of N. 
Tabacum (v. n. 21), this opinion may be rejected. 

s Cf. Comes, Monographic, p. 14, and Setchell, 
p. 400. 

6 V. the concluding notes to n. 21. 

7 The second edition of De Lery’s Histoire, 1580, 
contained fuller criticisms of Thevet’s statement 
{cf. n. 8, concluding note). 
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Smoke Ritual of Brazilian Warriors 
From the 1592 edition of De Bry 


those of the Consolida major [the comfrey]. This plant, because of the singular 
virtue you will understand it to have, is held in great esteem by the savages, and 
this is how they use it: After they have picked it and dried it by little handfuls in 
their houses, they take four or five leaves, which they wrap in another large tree- 
leaf like a cone of spice [i.e., a cigar]. That done, they light it at the small end and 
putting it thus lighted a little in their mouths, they draw in the smoke. This, 
although it comes out again at their nostrils and through their pierced lips, does 
not fail, nevertheless, to nourish them. Especially if they are going to war and 
if necessity presses them, they can go for three or four days without eating any¬ 
thing else. It is true that they use it for still another reason: it distills the super¬ 
fluous humors from the brain, and you will rarely see our Brazilians without each 
one having his cone of this herb hung at his neck. At all moments, even in talking 
to you, it helps to keep them in countenance. They puff the smoke, which, when 
they suddenly close their mouths, comes out through their noses and pierced lips, 
as though from a furnace. Nevertheless, I have never seen women use it, and 
do not know the reason why. 8 I can certainly say that having myself tried smok- 

8 This agrees with Thevet’s first account of the Brazilian women (». the first excerpt in n. 8). 
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ing their Petun I have felt that it is refreshing and keeps off hunger. Besides, 
although hereabouts they now call the Necocienne or herbe a la Royne [.Reine ], 
Petun, it is always of the latter that I speak, since these two plants have nothing 
in common in form or in their properties. Despite the researches I have made in 
many gardens where they boasted of having Petun, up to the present have never 
seen any in France. 9 And in order that the man [Thevet] 10 who boasted to us o. his 
Angoumoise [/’ herbe Angoulmoisine\ which he says is real Petum [sic\ will not think 
that I am ignorant of what he is writing about, I wish to say that if the natural 
state of the herb he mentions resembles the portrait he has had made of it, say 
that it is Necocienne [Nicotiana , or N. rustica\. In this case do not grant aim 
what he claims—that he was the first to bring the seed of ireturn to Prance, where, 
because of the cold I believe that this herb would find it difficult to grow. [O z b ] 

In relation to the concluding portion of this passage, see n. 29, where De Lery iterates 
his opinion that Nicotiana is not true Petun. 

In his account of the dancing ceremonies of the Caribs, in Brazil, De Lery writes: 

I also observed them taking a cane of wood, 11 four or five feet long, at the end oi 
which there was some of the herb Petun, dry, and lit. Turning themselves about 
and blowing the smoke of it in all directions upon the other savages [dancing about 
them], they said to them, “Receive all the spirit of fortitude whereby you may 
overcome your enemies/* And this these chiefs oi the „aribs did several times. 

[S, b ] 

First Edition, first issue. Small octavo (a, e, 1, each 8 11 .; A-/“; Aa—Cc 8 ; Dd 4 ; Ee 8 [last, blank]). 

Six full-page woodcuts. That on page 231 duplicated on page 249. The illustration on p. 275 
shows a detail of the cut given from De Bry {supra, p. 282): the central figure and one oi 
the dancers in the background. It was probably the prototype of the illustration in De Bry. 

Old Sheep. Size of leaf: 6%£ x A/ic, inches. 

Some headlines cut away; sheet B supplied from another copy. (Bound with n. 25.) 

References: C., n. 124. S., x, n. 40148. W., iv, 31; viii, 391— 394 ■ Le Voyageau Brisilde Jean de 
Lery , 1556-1558, introd., Charly Clerc (1927). Wi., i, 13 if. Rodrigues, nos. 1391, 1392. 
Atkinson, n. 261. Comes, 31 _ff. 

Rodrigues records the issue without place of publication (also f //' as the second ie 
incorrect sentence on a 3 b , described in J-, i (ii), occurs in our copy. It was corrected iater, 
probably while the book was in press. This copy is, therefore, the first 01 at least three 
states of the edition of 1578. 

Only a few copies appear to be known with “A La Rochelle” in the imprint. 


9 Cf. n. 17. 

10 V. n. 29. 

11 De Lery seems, in this passage, to have com¬ 
mitted an error. The illustration reproduced here 
(from De Bry), the cut in Thevet (n. 21), and other 
contemporaneous evidence all indicate that it was 
not a cane of wood, but the giant ceremonial cigar 
which De Lery saw. The kind used by the natives 


of Eastern Brazil was probably elongated for ritual¬ 
istic purposes. A form of this cigar, about two feet 
long, rolled in a spiral of palm leaves, is still in use 
in Brazil (». the Introduction, p. 166, n. 2, and Dun- 
hill, p. 75). 

12 This last passage provides the first reliable evi¬ 
dence of the ritualistic use of tobacco smoke by 
native Americans. Cf. the Introduction, pp. 23-28. 
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1579 MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512-1588), translated and edited by Charles de 
1 ’ESCLUSE (1526-1609) 

SIMPL 1 CIVM MEDICAMENTORVM. Antwerp, 1579. 
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ESI, HISTORIA, 


HifpanicdlermonedefcriptaaD. Nicola d 
Monardis, HiipalenfiMedico* 

Latio demde don.ita,& drmotatwmbusjcombnfqm 
affaire deptllis illuHrata d C a rq l o 
Ctvsio Atrebate . 

Altera editio. 



Antverpiae, 

Ex officina Chriftophori Planting 
Architypographi Regij. 

M. Bi IXXIX. 


Title of Monardes, 1579 


[Translation oj title] History of the medical simples brought from the New World useful in 
medicine. Written in the Spanish tongue by Don Nicolas Monardes, doctor of Seville, then 
translated into Latin and illustrated with notes and images ingeniously drawn, by Charles de 
FEscluse, of Artois. Another edition. [Plantin’s device] At Antwerp. From the printing- 
house of Christopher Plan tin, royal printer, 1579. 
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O N bT’-bd is the chapter on tobacco recorded in n. 18. This work contains two 
cuts of the plant not in the first Latin edition, both varieties of N. Tabacum. 
They occur on by and b s b . The first, Petum Latifolium, is the same as that of IT. 
Peruvianas reproduced in Dodoens, n. 17-A. The second (reproduced here) is a 
variety of N. Tabacum , either fruticosa (Comes, p. 64), or angustifoha .' This is 
identical with the first cut of tobacco in De rObel’s work of 1576 ( v . n. 13, n. 2). 

FEXVM AnGVSIIFOIIVU. 



Narrow-leaved Tobacco 


Second Latin Edition. Small octavo («-c 8 ;/ 5 )- 
Woodcuts in text. 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 6 pde x 4 $4 inches. 

References: Palau, v, 211. S., xii, n. 49942. NYPL. Charles de I’Escluse, f. W. T. Hunger 
i l 9 2 7)> M3> 373- 

The contents of this edition are the same as those in the preceding Latin edition, t 574 (n. 18), 
except for some changes in the preliminary matter, and errata at end. 


1 Prof. Setchell, in answer to my query, stated that 
this cut is “probably N. Tabacum var. fruticosa of 
Comes, but since it is not the N. fruticosa Hook, 
we have been calling it var. angustifolia.” 

It is this variety, says Comes, which has been 


most commonly cultivated in public and private 
gardens. It escaped from cultivation and became 
known in wild state throughout the Mediterranean 
regions, the Cape of Good Hope, in Asia, and even 
in Oceania ( Monographic, pp. 8 -9). 
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LIEBAULT, Jean (1535?-! 596), translated by Melchior SEBISCH (1539-1625) 
SIBEN BUCHER r ON DEM FELDBAU. Strassburg, 1579. 
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[I Translation of title ] Seven books concerning the cultivation and complete management of a 
proper manor or estate, once written in French by Charles Estienne and Jean Liebault, Doctors 
of Medicine. Now, however, translated into German because of its great usefulness and lor the 
sake of the common fatherland, by the very learned Herr Melchior Sebisch of Silesia, M.D. 
On the other side of this leaf the kindly reader will learn the further contents [showing] what 
kinds of remarkable things and foreign products are dealt with throughout the whole work. 
Printed at Strassburg at the house of Bernhard jobin, 1579. With the privilege of His Im¬ 
perial Roman Majesty. 

L IEBAULT considerably extended his chapter on Nicotiane (n. 12) for the 
j 15-74 edition of La Matson Rustique . 1 His new “discoveries” of the medicinal 
uses of tobacco were by this time so numerous as to make his original catalogue or 
1570 seem a very modest affair. Among the advocates of tobacco therapeutics he 
stood in the foremost ranks, and almost all that had been said in its favor by :, ena 
and De l’Obel, Monardes, and Gohory was eagerly accepted by him. His chapters 
on the subject were now embellished with a familiar cut (from n. 13) and he was 
able fully to describe “ two sexes” of the plant. 

But despite the information he had derived from the authors cited above and others, 
he was still confused on some essential points, and his involved botanical account of 
“female” petum makes its identification fairly difficult. 

This translation of La Maison Rustique was the first work published in Germany to 
contain a full account of tobacco. 

Liebault begins as he did in his work of 1570, making occasional emendations as he 
proceeds. It is stated in the first paragraph that many Spaniards and Portuguese 
who travelled to Florida, whence this herb came, brought it back with them. I here 
are additional names for it, and two “sexes” (apparently varieties) are recognized. 

The Spaniards call it Tabaco, home call it the holy herbe, bicaufe (as I thinke) of 
his holy and marueilous effedls: very many haue giuen it the name of Male petum, 
to knowe it from the Female petum [2] which is in truth the proper name of the 
herbe, vfed by them of the countrie from whence it was brought . . . 

According to this account, Nicot did not receive the plant from the keeper of the 
prison, but from a “gentleman keeper ... of the monuments and worthie places 
of the . . . king of Portingall,” which seems more likely. This may have been >amiao 
de Goes. 3 The plant described here conforms more closely to N. Tabacum than to 
N. rustica. 

This herbe refembleth in figure, falhion, and qualities, the great comfrey, in fuch 
fort as that a man woulde deeme it to be a kind of great comfrey, rather than a 


1 His work being in popular demand, he reissued 
it in 1578, 1583, and later. It was (apparently) from 
the 1578 edition that Sebisch made his German 
version, and from that of 1583 that Surflet translated 
it into English, 1600 (n. 58). Frampton’s English 
text of the 1570 edition has already been introduced 
(nos. 12 and 24). 

Despite the fact that Surflet’s translation is from 
an edition published four years later than that of 
Sebisch, excerpts from it are nevertheless employed 
here, as no material differences (except as noted) 
occur m these two versions of Liebault’s text. See 


Liebault’s note on this edition, given in n. 58. 

2 V. the Introduction, p. 38. The designation 
“male” almost always referred to N. Tabacum var. 
brasihensis. “Female” was more loosely applied, 
being often attached to other varieties of N. Ta¬ 
bacum, and sometimes even to the A', rustica. In 
this German work “female” is apparently derived 
from the “male” (». summary at n. 9, infra), but 
part of the physical description could well apply to 
the N. rustica. 

3 1501-1573, Portuguese royal chronicler and 
savant V. n. 12, n. 7. 
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yellow henbane, as some haue thought . . . the leaues are broad and long, greene 
drawing fomwhat toward a yellow . . . not either notched or cut in the edges . . . 
[It] rifeth [as high as] three or lower or hue cubits ... it putteth foorth flowers 
almoft like vnto thole of Nigella . . . 


A long account of the method of cultivating the plant follows. Only ten or twelve 
seeds (not “40. or 50.”) are now advised to be sown. The time to sow it is in April, 
although the Indians and Spaniards sow it in the autumn. The first paragraph of 
tobacco’s “ver tries” adds to Liebault’s original list “cloudes of the eies” (cataracts), 
“ hangings of liuing creatures, rednes of the face, and many other accidents.” 


The application of green leaves of petum, somewhat dried, helps the windy pain of 
the head, arms and legs; the toothache is stayed when the teeth are rubbed with a 
linen cloth which has been dipped in the juice of the herb, or when the cavity is filled 
with a pill made from the same herb. Wounds, no matter how old, will be thoroughly 
cicatrized 


if you walk them firft with white wine or vrine, and afterward wipe them verie 
cleane wdth a linnen cloath, and by and by after put thereupon one or two greene 
leaues well ftamped with the iuice, or the iuice alone ... [or powdered dried 
leaves, etc., may be employed]. The Indians vfe it to comfort the feeble and not 
digefting ftomacke, firft rubbing it with oile oliue, and then applying thereupon 
one or two leaues fomw T hat dried ... it is in vfe alfo among the Indian Canibals 
againft poifon, wherewith they vfe to annoint their arrowes to fhoote ... for 
when they goe to w T ar, they carrie in one harts foote of that poifon, and in another 
of the iuice of Petum to remedie the mifchiefe: and if they haue no greene, they 
carrie drie with them: and fo foone as they haue applied it to the wound, they 
account themfelues out of all danger of death . . . 

Monardes’ accounts (v. n. 15) of the Indians’ and Spaniards’ use of tobacco instead 
of the usual “sublimatum,” and of Dr. Barnarde’s experiment upon a dog, are here 
related again. 

This fame remedie may ferue againft the bitings of mad dogs, fo that it be vfed 
within a quarter of an hower after. 

It has now further remedial qualities, for the leaves, used in unguents, in powder, 
or in “suffumigations,” as well as the juice, have been successful, so the author pro¬ 
claims, in the cure of sciatica, old coughs, obstructions of the spleen, colic, indigestion, 
pains in the matrix, gout, surfeit, tumors, itchings, swooning, “falling of the nailes 
of the finger,” and numerous other ailments and diseases not included in Liebault’s 
original list (n. 12) or in Monardes’ generous catalogue (n. 15). 

The difeafe of the mother, otherwife called the fuffocation of the mother, is healed 
by taking this fume into the fecret parts 141 . . . the inhabitants of Florida doe feede 
themfelues a certaine fpace wdth the fume of this herbe {(wdiatfoeuer a certaine 
new Colmographer 151 fay to the contrarie, who feeketh by his lies to triumph ouer 
vs in this refpedt)) 161 which they take at the mouth, by the meanes of certaine fmall 


■> Cf. the Introduction, p 34, conclusion of n, 4. 

5 Thevet is meant— v. the passage refuted, in n. 21. 

6 This passage does not occur in the German 
text of 1579. It appears not to have been employed 


before the French edition of 1583 ( v. n. 58). The 
text of the tobacco chapters in this German edition 
is otherwise a pretty faithful translation of the 
French editions of 1574 and 1578. V. supra, n. r. 
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homes, the picture whereof you may fee by the figure of the herbe. And the truth 
hereof we gather from them which haue beene in Florida , and by marriners comming 
daily from the Indies, which hanging about their neckes little pipes or homes made 
of the leaues of the date tree, or of reedes, or of rufhes, at the endes of which little 
homes there are put and packt many drie leaues of this plant, writhen together 
and broken. They put fire to this end of the pipe, receiuing and drawing in with 
their breath at their mouth wide open, fo much of this fume as pofiibly they can, 

etc., repeating in words almost identical the passage in Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) 
which describes how these pipes (or cigars?) are smoked, the pleasing effect upon the 
brain, and the similarity of tobacco to yellow hyoscyamus. All the virtues and proper¬ 
ties here related of this marvellous herb have been oftentimes proved in France and 
confidently avouched by those who have been in the New World and fought against 
the Indians. These last also affirm that much good is spoken of the herb by the In¬ 
dians, whose priests use it in their magical practises and for purposes of divination. 

The method of inhaling the fumes of this herb is again described, as in Oviedo, et aL, 
with an important addition: 

. . . the priefts . . . take the leaues of a cane and being mixt with wine w they fup in 
and receiue it all at the mouth, and by and by after they fall in a trance . . . 

It is suggested, however, that this dreadful trance is not due to any quality inherent 
in tobacco, but to some devilish art. Further references display familiarity with the 
writings of Martyr (n. 2) and Oviedo, and the practise of inhaling fumes is compared 
with ancient customs. 

Chemists have found a salt in Nicotiane as well as an oil, 8 both of which, for healing 
the aforementioned diseases and ailments, are far superior to the leaves, juice, powder 
or distilled water of the plant. Recipes are given for two kinds of ointment partly 
composed from Nicotiane. 

The author concludes the chapter with the statement that he has searched out the 
truth of the matter as far as possible, 

following the report and intelligences which I haue reeeiued of the Portingals 
[Portuguese], Spaniards, and our owne countrie men, which haue come hither 
thefe laft yeeres paft from out of Florida (which is the natural foile of the fame 
[N icotiane}), as alfo fuch experiments as haue beene made heere in France of the 
faculties and vertues thereof . . . 

and ends with the warning that if the use of the plant is not invariably attended by 
success the Nicotiane itself should not be condemned therefor, “but rather accufe the 
fmall care which is had in the planting of it heere amongft vs . . .” If it be cultivated 
as directed, and as the Indians do, if the directions for its use be carefully followed, 
then one can readily prove that it is as valuable as the author says. [T 3 b - 2 a in the 
German edition, 1579; T 4 b -V 2 b in Surflet’s translation, n. 58.] 


The italics do not occur in the original or trans¬ 
lation. The passage was undoubtedly derived from 
the addition made by Oviedo when he revised his 
work (e>. n. 4, n. 9), or from a common source. 
If the priests (and other natives) were accustomed 
to indulge in some intoxicating beverage before or 


during smoking, the consequent stupor which, ac¬ 
cording to Oviedo, Benzom (n. 10), et al., overtook 
them and which was thought to be induced by a 
powerful narcotic inherent in tobacco is thus ex¬ 
plained. But cf. the Introduction, p. 23, n. 5. 

8 V. Gohory, n. 17. 
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The next chapter describes “female” petum, here apparently 9 a variety of the “male”: 

This name one may give it boldly and with justice as it oftentimes springs from the 
seed of the male. It is extremely prolific, growing in such abundance that it is diffi¬ 
cult to rid the ground of it. There can be no doubt that there are two “varieties” of 
this plant, male and female. For while the female is like the male, it is smaller, the 
leaves are not so great, the seed is redder, the color ol the leaves is browner, and the 
flowers not so much upon carnation. It brings forth a nosegay at the top of the stalk 
and has two flowers of a pale yellow shade upon its “ branches.” It is a little over two 
feet high; its leaves (like those of the male petum ) are not notched. Those who call 
this herb Priapeia , as though it were a kind of satyrium, are deceived. Dodoens 
(n. 5~a) and others have spoken more wisely in saying it is a kind of henbane bearing 
a yellow flower. 

The uses and remedies of this plant are similar to those of the male variety, except that 
it has some other especial properties. A decoction of its leaves in clyster is excellent 
for bloody fluxes (dysentery), and its unguent cures cancer, etc. But taken inwardly 
it purges exceedingly and is therefore to be avoided and shunned until its properties 
be better understood. [V 2 a —V 2 b ; Y 2 b ~V 3 b in n. 58.] 

First German Edition. Folio ( ):( 6 ; A Z c ; Aa-Zz c ; Aaa Ggg 6 ; Hhh 4 ; Registers, Hi—Lll 6 
[last, blank]. Colophon and printer’s device on Lll s lj .). 

Numerous woodcut illustrations, including a portrait of Sebisch. On X, b is a reversed en¬ 
graving of the w'oodcut reproduced in n. 13, enlarged and slightly altered. 

Original stamped vellum over w'ooden boards [by Waiblinger]. 10 Size of leaf: 1x inches. 
The compartment showing the head of “Peterus,” which is repeated on both covers several 
times, contains the initials “H. W.” The rolls and figures in this binding conform with those 
assigned by Haebler ( Rollen und Plattenstempel, , 1928, i, 483) to Hans Waiblinger, who is 
mentioned in the Augsburg Archives between 1589 and 1595. 

References: Keitz, 74. Notes and References to 1570 edition (n. 12). Haller, Bill. Bot ., i, 
275. Goedeke, II, n. 38, p. 499. There is a copy of this edition in the Schwerdt library. 

* 


No. The second edition of this work, Strassburg, 1580, with identical title, collation, 
28-a and chapters on tobacco, is also in this collection. 

The binding contains the head of “Peterus”’ and initials “H. W.” as in the 
covers of the 1579 edition, but the arrangement of the figures and rolls is different. 
A manuscript note in a contemporary hand reads: “Constat 2 fL Kvensvsberg 
Anno 1585 den 5 Aprilis des Alten von Isaac dem Costniczer Buchbinder” (i.e., 
“Costs 2 florins at Kuensberg [?] in the year 1585 on April the 5th according to 
the old [Calendar] from Isaac the bookbinder of Costnicz [Constance]).” 11 

On the title are an early manuscript notation indicating that this volume was 
owned by the Monastery of Weingart, 1598, and the stencil-stamp of the 
Konigliche Hand Bibliothek (Wurttemberg Royal Library). 


9 V. supra, n. 2. 

10 V. the note following. 

11 1 am indebted to Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt for his 
transcription of this ms. note, and to his associate, 
Mr. R. O. Dougan, who first indicated that Wai¬ 
blinger undoubtedly was the binder—an opinion 


Mr. Goldschmidt confirms. The latter pointed out 
too, that as a bookbinder was, in the period con¬ 
sidered, often a bookseller, it is but logical to assume 
that the writer of the old inscription purchased, in 
1585, from Isaac at Constance, a book which had 
undoubtedly been bound by Waiblinger at Augsburg. 
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POPELINIERE, Lancelot du Voisin, Sieur de la 
LES TROIS MONDES. Paris, 1582. 
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Title of Popeliniere, 1582 

[;Translation of title ] The Three Worlds, by Sieur de la Popeliniere. [Printer’s device] At 
Paris, at [the sign of] Pierre PHuillier, rue S. Jacques, 1582. With the privilege of the king. 

I N THE third book in this compilation is an account of the expedition o Cille- 
gagnon to Brazil. (See the concluding notes to n. 8.) On bb v “ is recorded the 
notice of the smoking ritual of the Brazilian warriors as reported by De Lery. (See 
the introductory notes to n. 26 and the illustration reproduced there.) 
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Second Edition, Small octavo (a, e, 1, each 8 leaves; o 4 ; a- g 8 [last, blank]; A-G 8 ; aa-ff 8 ; gg 4 [last, 
blank]. The Extraict du Privilege, on ggiij a .). 

On the page of privilege occurs the statement: Acheue d’tmprimer pour la feconde edition en 
Septemhre , 1582. 

Folding woodcut map of the world, reduced from that in the first edition of Ortelius, 1570. 
Original vellum. Size of leaf: x 4^6 inches. 

References: B., i, n. 349. C., n. 129. S., x, n. 39008. W., iii, 37. Atkinson, n. 292. 

This collection of reports deals with the first French expeditions to Florida and Brazil, and 
the voyages of Columbus, Pizarro, and others. The vast unknown continent of the Antarctic 
is the “ third world” referred to in the title. 

Except for the date notation on the page of privilege, this work is identical with the previous 
octavo edition of the same year. There was also an edition in quarto published in 1582 ( v . 
Atkinson, No. 291). 


1586 LERY, Jean de (1534-1611) 

HISTORIA NAVIGATIONS IN BRASILIAM. Geneva, 1586. 

[Translation of title] History of a voyage to Brazil, which is also called America. In which 
are described the voyage of the author and what he saw on sea worthy to be remembered; the 
deeds of Villegagnon in America; the way of life and the customs of the Brazilians, hitherto 
entirely foreign to us, and a dialogue of their language. Also the animals, trees, herbs and 
other singular things completely unknown to us. Written in French by Jean de Lery, Bur¬ 
gundian. JNow for the first time translated into Latin and illustrated with various designs. 
[Printer’s device] Published by Eustace Vignon [Geneva], 1586. 

I N THIS translation of his Histoire d’un Voyage , 1578 (n. 2,6), the author makes 
some valuable additions. The passage relating to the Brazilians’ use of Petum is 
extended. Certain general terms are now employed: America for Brazil, barbarians 
lor Brazilians or natives, etc. A comparison is made between the natives’ use of 
coca, referred to in Benzoni (n. 25), which sustains them as a complete food, and of 
Petum. Mattioli (1 v . nos. 9-A and 11), too, wrote after Theophrastus that the Scythians 
were content with glycyrrhiza alone for ten or twelve days, without other nourish¬ 
ment— this, too, corresponds to the use of Petum by the barbarians. De Lery does 
not find its odor unpleasant. 

So the interpreter of Benzoni was mistaken when he said that this is the herb which 
the Mexicans call Tabacco and the inhabitants of the island of Hispaniola, Cozobba 
[cohoba ], 1 and whose odor Benzoni asserted to be sharp and foul—even diabolical. 2 

He states with renewed emphasis that true Petum is not Nicotiana and that there is 
no similarity between the two plants, either in form or in virtues. 

The French writer of Villce Rusticce [n. 12] declares that Nicotiana , which had been 
first brought by Nicot from Portugal into France, had been imported from Florida, 


1 The translation to which De Lery here refers 10, n. 6 ), or in the Latin translations of 1578 (n. 

has not been found, as the word Cozobba (i.e., cohoba) 25) and 1581 (n. 25-a). 

does not occur in the Italian edition of 1572 (v. n. 2 V. n. 10, n. 6. 
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which is two hundred thousand miles from America [i.e. Brazil], for all the torrid 
zone comes between them. 

He goes on to say what he had said eight years before—that his diligent search of 
French gardens had not revealed any true Petum to him, repeats his disagreement 
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with Thevet (here mentioned by name), and concludes the passage as in his earlier 
work. [1 j —Liij ] 

The account of the dancing ceremonies of the Caribs and of their ritual use of Petum , 
as recorded in n. a6, here occurs on P vi j a . 
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First Latin Edition. Small octavo (* s ; 2* 8 ; 3**; 4** [last, blank, lacking]; A-Y 8 ; Z*; Index, a 8 .). 

Seven full-page woodcuts, partly from the 1578 edition, one folded woodcut engraving, and 
cuts of musical notations in text. 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 6 -yi x 446 inches. 

Library stamp of Prof. Gregor Kraus on v? of title, repeated at end. 

References: B., i, n. 365. S., x, n. 40153. W., viii, 392-394. Rodrigues, n. 1399. V. those in 11.42. 

This translation was made by De Lery himself. It is generally accepted as more valuable 
than the original edition, for it contains passages suppressed in the French version, and addi¬ 
tional information. Sabin writes that it bears internal evidence of truth such as only an eye¬ 
witness of the events could have composed. 

In his Eptstola to William, Landgrave of Hesse, the author writes that he has produced this 
Latin version in response to a wish made by his illustrious correspondent. Six years before, 
the Landgrave had announced to a friend his desire to have an enlarged Latin edition of the 
11 is wire d'tm Voyage dedicated to him. 


Hyoscyamvs pervvianvs. 



Henbane of Peru 
N. Tabacum , var. brasiliensis 
From the 1586 edition of Mattioli 
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CAMERARIUS, Joachim (1534-1598), in his edition of P. A. MATTIOLI (1500-1577) 

DE PLANTIS EPITOME VTILISSIMA. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1586. 
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Title of Mattioli, 1586 

[Translation of title\ A most useful epitome concerning plants by Pietro Andrea Mattioli of 
Sienna, a most excellent physician, &c. Now first diligently augmented with new diagrams 
and many descriptions by Joachim Camerarius, doctor in the illustrious city of Nuremberg. 
A most exact catalogue of plants included in this compendium is added. [Printer’s device] 
1586. With the favor and privilege of His Imperial Majesty especially granted for this [work]. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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I N THIS abridgement of Mattioli ( v .. n. 11), Camerarius included his own account 
of tobacco, illustrated by a new cut of the plant (as reproduced). 1 As he employed 
a considerable number of the drawings left by Gesner (n. 22), it is possible that the 
original of this was executed by the latter. It represents N. Tabacum , var. brasiliensis. 
(Compare the second cut reproduced in n. 17-A.) 

The editor records some of the names for tobacco, saying that it 

is commonly called Hyoscyamus Peruvianus. It was once called Pontiana or 
Nicotiana\ the Spaniards designate it as Petun and Tabaco\ the French, Herba de 
la Roine Mere, the Germans, Indianisch Wundtkraut, and the Indians Picielt 
[Picietl]. 2 

Its appearance, habitat, characteristics, and the effects of its use are described under 
a quadripartite arrangement. 

It is grown in our gardens and is helpful in the cure of many ailments—for ulcers, 
wounds, gout, asthma, and other respiratory disorders. But it must be employed 
with caution for it has been observed that it is a violent purge. If the teeth hurt, 
one may be relieved of the pain by washing them in the juice of tobacco. [Eee s b ] 

The enthusiasm with which the “holy herb” had been hailed by the botanists and 
physicians (among others) was slowly diminishing in these professional circles, un¬ 
doubtedly as a result of the practical application of their precepts, Camerarius was 
one of the first to advise caution in its use, a warning to be repeated later with renewed 
emphasis by others. Tobacco therapeutics had, apparently, already claimed some 
victims. 

First Latin Edition with the additions by Camerarius. Quarto ( ): ( 6 ; A-Z 8 ; Aa-Zz 8 ; Aaa- 
Qqq 8 ; Rrr 6 ). Followed by the Iter Baldi Cwitatis Veronce Montis, of F. Calzolari, 1586 (with 
Catalogus Plantarum §hiae in Hac Epitome), Rrr 7 _g; Sss 8 ; Ttt 4 . 

More than a thousand woodcuts of plants in text, from the drawings of Gesner (v. n. 22) and 
of Camerarius. 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: 8^16 x 7JF6 inches. 

References: Bru., iii. BM. Pulteney, i, 160. Arber, 68,192-196. BN. SG., 3d Ser., VII, 1018. 
Pritzel, n. 6662. 

The printer of this Latin edition, 1586, appears to be unknown, but there is a reasonable 
probability that the work came from the printing-house of Feyerabend at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Fie printed, later in the same year, a German edition of this work, also edited by 
Camerarius. Cf. Archiv jur die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften and der Technick, Vol. II 
(Leipzig, 1909), pp. 317-321. 

The source of Camerarius’ edition was Mattioh’s Compendium de P/antis Omnibus , Venice, 
1571, which, however, does not contain the account of tobacco recorded above. As did Gesner 
and others, Camerarius engaged in the cultivation of numerous plants, and when he settled 
at Nuremberg he was kept supplied with rare plants not only by his friends, but by the town 
merchants as well. 

1 The cut of a plant similar to a variety of N. tion of a “third, or rather fourth” kind of Hyoscy- 

Tustica occurs under the caption “Hyoscyamus Ter- amus does not, however, describe a tobacco plant, 

iius” on Eee s a . The text accompanying this ll'ustra- 2 See the Glossary for explanations of these terms. 
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THE WHOLE VOLVME OF CHRONICLES. London, 1586-1587. 

I N HIS vast repository of historical information, the Chronicles , 1577, Holinshed, 
with “ an especial eye unto the truth of things,” recorded all matters he thought 
worthy of note. But he said nothing there about tobacco, although it has been shown 
that this important new plant was growing in England prior to 1570 and was known 
to English botanists. When Harrison came to write his Description of England, in¬ 
cluded in this enlarged edition, he added a new chapter, “Of Gardens and Orchards,” 
and in relation to the excessive praise given to foreign herbs wrote: 

How doo men extoll the vfe of Tabacco in my time, whereas in truth (whether 
the caufe be in the repugnancie of our conftitution vnto the operation thereof, or 
that the ground dooth alter hir force, I cannot tell) it is not found of fo great 
efficacie as they write. [Vol. I, T;/’.] 


But Harrison had already taken fuller notice of the plant and its use. In his “Great 
hronologie [of England] ” (preserved in manuscript in the Diocesan Library, Derry, 
Ireland, and still partly unpublished) he wrote down the first original English de¬ 
scription of N. Tabacum, containing, too, a reference to N. rustica. The latter he 
did not think so efficacious when smoked, but it was, apparently, already being used 
in antiseptic applications. In it, too, appears further proof of the fact that tobacco 
was growing in l-ngland and being smoked some time before the date (1586) usually 
assigned for the introduction of the habit. 

I 573 - In these dales the taking-in of the smoke of the Indian herbe called “Tabaco,” 
by an instrument formed like a litle ladell,M wherby it passeth from the mouth into the 
hed & stomach, is gretlie taken-vp and vsed in England, against Rewmes & some other 
diseases ingendred in the longes & inward partes, & not without effect. This herbe as 
yet is not so cornon, but that for want thereof diuers do practize for the like purposes 
with the Nicetian [Nicotiana , or N. rustica 2 ]; otherwise called in latine, “Hyosciamus 
Aiteus or the yellow henbane, albeit, not without gret error; for, althoughe that herbe 
be a souerene healer of old vlcers and sores reputed incurable outwardly, yet is not the 
smoke or vapour thereof so profitable to be receaued inwardly. 

i he her be [tobacco, IV. Tabacum] is comonly of the height of a man, garnished with 
great long leaues like the paciens [3] bering seede, colloured, & of quantity like vnto, or 
rather lesse then, the fine margeronie [marjoram]; the herbe it self yerely coming vp also 
o; the shaking of the seede the collour of the floure is carnation, resembling that of the 
lemmon in forme: the roote yellow, with many fillettes, & therto very small in com¬ 
parison, is you respect the substauns of the herbe.hd (From Harrison s Description of 
England [etc.], ed. Furnivall, i, pp. lv-lvi.) 


n answer to his own query, ‘ When and by whom was Nicotiana Tabacum , ostensibly 
described by Harrison, introduced into England?” Dr. Laufer ( Europe , pp. 8-9) coni 


1 Probably a reference to home-made clay pipes 
although various makeshift pipes, of a walnut shell 
and a straw, etc., were undoubtedly in use as well. 
(Dunhill, p. 225) 

3 V. the introductory note to n. 13. 

3 I.e., passions, or patience—a dock. 

' The characteristics by which Harrison knew 
tobacco belong only to N. Tabacum: it is commonly 


the height of a man and taller, with great long 
leaves and carnation-colored flowers ( v. the In¬ 
troduction, p. 39). N. rustica was long designated 
as Hyoscyamus l-uteus by botanists; Gerard’s Herball 
(n. 50) gives an account of this “yellow henbane” 
under the name of English Tabaco, and confirms 
Harrison’s remark by saying that it was a substitute 
for the “true Tabaco,” or N. Tabacum. 
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eludes that Sir Francis Drake first brought it in. But Drake only returned from his 
third voyage to the West Indies (where this species of tobacco was prevalent) in 
August, 1573, while Harrison, in the same year, describes with a certain amount of 
detail the plant then, apparently, growing in England. Even had 'rake or his associ¬ 
ates devoted themselves at once to the cultivation of N. Tabacmn an unlikely pro¬ 
cedure—hardly enough time would have elapsed to permit Harrison to report it so 
fully, were theirs the earliest importation of this species into England.. It is prob¬ 
ably true that Drake or some members of his crew did bring in specimens of N. 
Tabacum from the West Indies, 5 but if Harrison’s dating of this passage be accurate 
(and he was known to be accurate), then we must look for some other and earlier source 
of this species in England. It seems more reasonable to conclude that through the 
agency of interested botanists, or seamen who smoked, N. Tabacum was brought in 
from Spain where the plant had been certainly introduced in 1558-1559, 6 or before, 
and where it was being widely cultivated by 1570. 7 


First Edition in this form. Three volumes, in two. Folio (I and IJ: A-Y 6 [first, prob. blank, 
lacking]; A~R 6 [last, blank]; The Second volume of Chronicles , 1586, A-E 6 ; A 1 ; A-Q 6 ; R 2 ; 
A-V 6 ; Aa-Nff; O04 Pp-Tt 6 [with leaves Qquj, Rnn, and SH-m, containing the castrated 
text, accompanied by the reprinted leaves with the original text, marked Qqnj-iv (paged 421- 
422, 423—424), Rriij_[ivi (433-434, 435-436), and Sfij_[ v ] ( 443 “" 45 °) 1 ? J l,le nls ’ ; table. A 1 , 
The second table, B 8 ; The third [and fourth] tables,* 6 ; T [last, prob. blank, lacking]. Colophon 
on |, b . Ill: The Third volume of Chronicles , A-V 6 ; Aa-Vv 6 ; Aaa-Vvv 6 ; Aaaa-Vvvv 6 ; Aaaaa 
Vvvvv 6 ; Aaaaaa-Vvvvvv 6 [with the original leaves, Mmmmmm.ij and lv (1328-1331), ac¬ 
companied by the reprinted (duplicate text) leaf for each]; Aaaaaaa-Nnnnnnn 6 [with Kkkkkkk 6 
539 — 1 55 °) reprinted]; Ooooooo 4 [last, blank]; The third table, C—G 6 [last, prob. blank, 
lacking]. Colophon with the device of H. Denham, as reproduced, on G s b .). 

In addition to the original and cancel leaves, this copy contains, in Vol. Ill, the following, 
signed: Vvvvvv.,. (paged 1419—1420); A, B, C, D, E. (1421, 1490); F, G, H, I. (1491, 1536)5 
one leaf, unsigned (1537-1538); 1111111 .,. (1551-1552); Lllllll.ij. (1553-1554); Mmmmmmm 
( I 55sJ 1574). These contain the expurgated text and were originally printed as substitutes 
for the cancelled leaves. 8 

Morocco, by Bedford. Size of leaf: 14T2 x 9T4 inches. 

Apparently the copy sold at Sotheby’s, March 21, 1905, n. 817, part of “Other Properties." 
A bookseller’s clipping pasted in the first volume remarks that this is the Stanley-Heber 
copy, but this statement is not substantiated by the entries in their sales-catalogues. 

References: STC., 13569. D., 220. Haz., 1. Harrison s Description of England in Shakspere’s 
Youth, ed. F. J. Furnivall (The New Shakspere Society, 1877). La., Europe, 6 ff. 

The first edition of the Chronicles, the result of thirty years’ labor by Holinshed, Reginald 
Wolfe, the printer, and others, appeared in 1577. Voluminous as it was, it had a popular 
appeal. It was a time when one could read a folio volume or two with charming leisure. A 
new edition being demanded, John Hooker {alias Vowell) was employed as editor by the pub¬ 
lishers, John Harrison and George Bishop, with whom three others associated themselves for 
the enterprise. Hooker engaged the services of several writers to assist him, and considerable 
extensions were made in certain portions of the work insufficiently treated in the first edition. 


s V. n. 51-A. 

6 V. the introductory note to n. 114. 

7 y. n. 15. N. Tabacum was, of course, growing 
in England before 1570 if the cut of tobacco in 
Pena and De l’Obel’s work (n. 13) was intended as 
a representation of the species then being cultivated 
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there. But of this we have no exact evidence; the 
cut may have been executed abroad and copied from 
a specimen seen on the Continent. V. a reference 
to this illustration on p. 239. 

8 The pages ordered excised were reprinted three 
times during the eighteenth century. 
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But i looker and his colleagues made the mistake—a serious one at the time—of writing with 
honest freedom of contemporary events. The inevitable happened: the Privy Council exer¬ 
cised its authority and ordered extensive expurgations, directly upon the publication of the 
augmented Chronicles. 

In the ‘Histone of Scotland’ (vol. ii) four sheets (pp. 421-424; 433-436; 443- 450 [i.e., Qqiij-u., 
Rruj-iv, Sf jj_iv]) chiefly dealing with contests of polideal parties in Scotland, 1577, and with Eliza¬ 
beth’s negotiations with the two sides, were excised. In the‘Historic of England,’in vol. iii, 
pp. 1328-1331 [6Mjij_i V ] and all between pp. 1419 and 1538, were cancelled. The censures passed 
on Leicester, Cecil, Bromley the chancellor, and other statesmen . . . account for most of these 
castrations . . . Whitgift [Archbishop of Canterbury] took an active part in the expurgation of 
the volumes, and Abraham Fleming [one of Hooker’s associates], after offering explanations, 
conducted the typographical revision. Original uncastrated copies are extremely rare. In cas¬ 
trated copies of volume iii, new passages were introduced to supply the excisions on pp. 1328- 
i 33 1 j but the space between 1419 and 1538 is filled by four [sic] new leaves, paged respectively 
1419-1420; 1421-1490; 1481 [1491]-1536, and 1527-1528 [1537-1538].” (Sir Sidney Lee, 
DNB., xxvii.) 

The Elizabethan dramatists found the Chronicles invaluable as a source for their plots. Shake¬ 
speare turned to it for the major part of his historical plays. It is the edition of 1586-1587, 
and not the earlier, which Sir Sidney Lee (DNB.), Halliwell-Phillipps ( Outlines , I, 275), et al. 
regarded as the one of which Shakespeare made frequent use. 



Finilhedinlanuaiie 1587, and the29of theQueenes 
Maiefties reigne, with the full continuation of the 
former yeares, at the expenfes oflohn Hart- 
foa,George Bifliop, 1 afe Newberie, 

Henrie Denham, and Tho¬ 
mas \V°°dcocke. 



AT LCITDCT^ 

Vrtmed in cAlderJgate freer at the figne 
of the Starve. 

Cum priuilcgio. 


Colophon of Holinshed, 1586-1587, Volume III 
[3°°] 
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EVERARD, Gilles (fl. 1580-1590) 

DE HERBA PANACEA. Antwerp, 1587. 


D E HERBA 

panacea; 

QV AM ALII TABACVM, 
ALII PETVM.AVT 
Nicotianam vocant, breuis 
Commentariolus. 

Quo admiranck ac prorfus diuim bums 
Pernarn fltrpisfacttlmes & vfus ex 
plicatttttr- 

Ab AEgTio Euerarto Antuccpiaao, 
l hiSiatro in ordinem redaftus. 

Caters pagina fecjuenj intlicabit. 



AKf VERPl 

Apti‘1 loannein Bd.eiuut. 
M. D. LXXXV It. 


Title of Everard, 1587 

[;Translation of title] A little commentary concerning the herb Panacea, which some call 
Tabaco, others Petum or Nicotiana. Wherein the admirable and almost divine faculties and 
use of this Peruvian plant are set forth. Arranged in order by Gilles Everard of Antwerp, 
philiater. The next page contains the index. At Antwerp. At [the shop of] Johann Beller, 
1587. 

[!Translation of colophon ] With the types of Gilles Vanden Rade. 

T IT IS little work, produced by a physician who is said to have practised with dis¬ 
tinction at Antwerp, appears to have been the first published entirely devoted to 
the subject of tobacco. Its contents indicate that its author had read Monardes (n. 15) 
with earnest attention and that he had accepted his gospel without question. He was 
familiar too with Gohory (n. 17), De l’Escluse (n. 18), Dodoens (v. nos. 5-A, 17-A), and 
others, but apparently not with Liebault (n. 12)—at least, he does not mention that 
author by name. 

There is little that is new in this tract, but it provided a neat compendium of much of 
the information then available. It was, consequently, popular, and among source 
books relating to tobacco became nearly as famous as Monardes’. 
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Everard introduces his subject with a prefatory poem on tobacco and its introduction 
into Italy by Cardinal Santa Croce. This he took out of Durante’s Herbario Nuovo , 
1585 ( v. n. 66). In his note to the reader the author says that he was unable to resist 
the entreaties of his friends that he should publish this treatise under his own name, 
for it seemed proper to make known to the world the admirable powers of this exotic 
plant. An excuse for writing it appears in the statement that very few, except Mo- 
nardes, had ever treated sufficiently of this noble herb. 

The author recognized three kinds: “male,” “female,” and a smaller species which 
Dodoens called H. luteus (yellow henbane) and, before him, 1 Mattioli described under 
the name of H. niger (black henbane). 2 Botanical descriptions of these three are 
given. 3 The third sort of tobacco had not been known in Europe more than twenty 
years. 4 

Practical advice on sowing and cultivating tobacco are given, together with details 
relating to transplanting it. The author interrupts himself to repeat the history of 
Nicot’s introduction of the plant into France and to record several of its already 
familiar designations. He adds further details of its nomenclature, repeating some 
common mistakes, states that “female” tobacco springs from the seed of the “male,” 
and makes further remarks on it similar to those in the commencement of the “female” 
petum chapter in Liebault’s account (n. 28). The “temperament” of the plant is 
discussed: 

. . . it feems to be hot above the Second degree, and dry in the Firft, being very 

fit to Clenfe, Refolve, and Confolidate, and for this it is miraculoufly effectual . . , [sl 

Thereafter follow a description of the best method of drying the leaves, a repetition 
of Monardes" relation of the use of the plant by the negroes and Indians to relieve 
themselves of weariness, the method employed by the Floridans in taking in the fume 
through little tubes, a case-history from Dodoens (v. n. 88) of one who cured him¬ 
self of the dropsy by drinking four or five ounces of tobacco juice, etc. A catalogue 
of the ailments cured by tobacco is next in order, most of which had been provided 
by Liebault and Monardes. In addition to those reported, however, it had now be¬ 
come useful for deafness (when a drop of the warm oil was introduced into the ears), 
catarrh, convulsions ( tetanus — i.e., muscular rigidity—in the original Latin edition), 
“pains of the Throat over-cooled by rheume” (tonsilitis), for “thofe that fpit bloody 
matter” (consumption), “the Falling-iicknes” (epilepsy), “Emrods” (hemorrhoides 
in original Latin edition), burns, tetters, nasal hemorrhages, “foul Ulcers of the 
French-Pox” (syphilitic sores), warts, corns, and other “griefs” of various parts of 
the body heretofore overlooked- —the ilium, liver, etc. The author states that Dodoens 
(cf. n. 88) reported that he had cured many of the ague with the distilled water of to¬ 
bacco. Recipes are sprinkled through this part of the work—an indication of the 
generosity of physicians in those days. All these “tobacco” formulas, however, call 
for medicaments which were usually sufficient in themselves to effect cures. The 
numerous cases reported of victims suffering from ulcers, tumors, and the like who were 
completely healed by the proper use of tobacco must have been deeply convincing. 


1 Dodoens’ illustration and description of II. luteus 
(N. rus. var. texand) preceded Mattioli’s account, 
etc., by nine years (v. nos. 5-A and 9-a), although 
both failed to recognize that the plant they wrote 
about was a species of tobacco. 

2 V. n. IX. 


3 N. Tabacum var. brasiliensis (“male”), N. Tabac- 
um var. fruticosa (probably “ female”), and N. rustica 
var. texana (“the third sort”). Comes, pp. 78-79. 

4 Cf. the last excerpt in n. 18. 

5 1 he quotation given is taken from the first Eng¬ 
lish translation, by J. R., 1659 (n. 271). 
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Gilles Everard 
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But for all these ailments “male” tobacco was to be used; one employed “female” 
only when the other was unobtainable, although its effects were almost as good. But 
those who made use of the third sort of tobacco, or yellow henbane (i.e. A r . rustica), 
were making a serious error 6 except when one wished to “revulfe hot humours,” and 
to ease the cancer. The ailments recorded which tobacco cures, the author goes on 
to say, are few in comparison with those which might be listed. Gohory’s account of 
the distilled oils, water, and salt derived from tobacco is here repeated, and his methods 
described. The recipes of other physicians are given, including the balsams of Quer- 
cetanus (Joseph Duchesne) and the unguents of Wecker (cf. 11. 47). The description 
which Everard gives near the conclusion of his work, of an experiment conducted 
by the famous physician and philosopher, Leonardo Fioravanti and reported in his 
Physicall Observations , bears repeating: 

I took (fath he) Tobacco, with Seed and Root, and I ftamped them all; the leaves 
weighed LIV ounces, I hid them in Horfe dung to ferment thirty daies, and that 
they might not corrupt, I put fome fait to them, and fix ounces of aqua vitse; then 
I diftilied them in Balneo M a rite, untill all the moifture were drawn from them, 
and that it might keep the better; I added fo much Oyl of Brimeftone as might 
make it tafte fharp. I ufed this compofition in many things. In all Feavers, a 
fpoonfull drank cured them: Wounded men, if they drank it, or annointed their 
wounds with it, they were cured to admiration. [d, a in Everard; K 8 b in n. 271J] 

7 J. R.’s translation. 


6 V. Harrison’s opinion, quoted in n. 31, at n. 2. 
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First [?] Edition . 8 Small duodecimo (a f 8 ; [A (partly signed g)]—P s . Colophon on Pg b .). 

Everard’s work occupies only a-c 8 ; d 4 . The remainder of the volume is composed of medical 
treatises by other authors. 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 4^ x 3 yf inches. With the arms of J. A. ae Thou and his first wife, 
Marie Barbangon, on the sides, and the cipher, Jfacques] A[uguste] Mfarie], on the spine. 

From the collections of Jacques de Thou [1553-1617]; William Beckford [1759-1844] (1882, 
I, n. 2911, bought by J. Pearson); Miscellaneous Properties (Sotheby’s, 1897, n. 406); Charles 
Butler of Warren Wood, Hatfield (Sotheby’s, 29 May 1911, n. 1592); and Phoebe A. D. Boyle 
(Anderson Galleries, 1923, n. 30). 

References: BN. BM. Bod., i. Osier, n. 2549. Waring, ii, 707, Comes, 78 Jf. 

LYLY, John (1554?-1606) 

PAPPE WITH AN HATCHET. London, 1589. 

T HIS was the earliest of the non-informational books printed in England to refer 
to tobacco and snuff. It was Lyly’s only contribution to the energetic warfare 
of pamphlets known as the Martin Marprelate controversy. 1 Harvey, who replied to 
this ribald piece in his scurrilous “ Advertifement for Pap-hatchet,” a part of Pierce s 
Supererogation (n. 43), described it as “alehoufe and tinkerly ftuffe,” unworthy of a 
scholar or a civil gentleman, and one of the most paltry things that ever was published 
by a graduate of either university. 


The railing defender of the bishops dedicated his work: 

To the Father and the two Sonnes, Huffe, Ruffe, and Snuffie, the three tame ruffians 
of the Church, which take pepper in the nofe, becaufe they can not marre Prelates 
grating. [A/] 

The phrasing of this dedication suggests that an allusion to tobacco snuff was in¬ 
tended. This opinion does not, however, coincide with that expressed by Lyly’s 
editor. Dr. Bond. “Grating” he thinks an intentional perversion of “greeting,” etc. 
“To take pepper in the nose” was a popular phrase, then the equivalent of “to take 
offense.” Several interpretations of the passage are possible. But if it be considered 
that the method of producing snuff by applying a rasp to a roll or plug of tobacco 
—in other words, grating it—was probably then already in use, and if this be linked 
with the phrases and idea expressed in the following excerpt, it seems very likely that 
Lyly did have the thought of tobacco-snuffing in mind. 2 


8 The bibliographic evidence presented by the 
make-up of this volume points to an edition later 
than the first. Michaud (vol. xni). Waring, and 
others record an Antwerp edition of 1583 as the 
earliest, and the statement is often repeated. 
Schotel (f, 1848) reported editions of 1561 and 1567, 
but his carelessness in matters of dates excludes his 
testimony from consideration. 

A phrase in Everard’s book in which he remarks 
that he had been entreated to publish it under his 
own name ( v. supra, p. 302) suggests a possible 
anonymous or pseudonymous publication of the work 


before 1587. (It would probably not have contained 
Durante’s poem, first published in 1585.) But if a. 
work on tobacco was printed at Antwerp in 1583, no 
copy of it is now known, for it has been sought for 
in vain. 

The author’s name appears under various forms- 
Everarts, Evaraed, and Gerard, 

1 V. infra, pp. 306 and 329. 

2 References to snuff in English literature occur 
rarely before the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century. V. nos. S3, 90, 94, etc. 
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‘Tappe "frith an hatchet. 

Alias, 

Afigge formj God forme , 

Or 

f^jlaCracke me this mt. 

Or 

&A / Guntrie cujfe 3 that is 3 a found hoxe of the*? ' I a 

care/cr the idiot. Martin to hold his peace, 1 * c '' 

feeing the patch will take no 


t .#1 

V - $ w** 


a « y - l l * 


-- 7T> 


warning. 


VP~ritten by one that dares call a dog 3 A dog 9 
and made to preuent Martins dog daies. 


Imprinted by lohn sMnoltg, and hhn Jftile, for the 
Bayliue of Withernam, cum priuilegio permnita- 
tis i and are to bee fold at the figne of the 
crab tree cudgel! in thwack- 
coate lane. 


tsi/entente. 

Martin hangs fit for my mowing. 


Title of Lyly, 1589 

Snuffing was then popular at the French court, 3 and it would have become known to 
stylish Londoners through the medium of visiting French dandies, or English gallants 
returned from the Continent. It was probably affected by a handful of beaux who 
kept up with the latest Continental fashions. 


Take heed, he will piffle \i.e., epistle, write] thee. Piffle me? 1 hen haue I a peftle 
fo to ftampe his piffles, that lie beate all his wit to powder. What will the powder 
of Martins wit be good for? Marie blowe vp a dram of it into the noftrels of a 


3 V. the Introduction, pp. 157 ff., and n 12, n. 6. 
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1589 good Proteftant, it will make him giddie; but if you minifter it like Tobacco to a 

Puritane, it will make him as mad as a Martin. [Dj a ] 4 

First [?] Edition. Small quarto (A-E 4 [last, blank, lacking]). Printed by Thomas Orwin, 1589. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 6 $4 x 4inches. Contemporary manuscript notations on 
title and occasional marginal notes in the same hand. 

From the libraries of Sir Evan Jones (5 Feb. 1923, n. 362) and John L. Clawson (1926, n. 473a) 

References: STC., 17463 (Martin Marprelate) [records three copies, but not this]. Pap With a 
Hatchet , introd., etc., by J. Petheram (in Puritan Discipline Tracts , 1844), Works, ed. R. W. 
Bond (1902), i, 55-57; iii, 388-413- Col., i, 503. 

From his examination of the two copies of this work in the Bodleian Library and two in the 
British Museum, Lyly’s editor. Dr. Bond, came to the conclusion that there are three editions 
of the work, displaying a considerable number of orthographical differences, etc., and variations 
in the head-piece on the title-page. Fie could not, however, with any degree of certainty estab¬ 
lish an order of priority, but remarks that they must have appeared close together. The 
Arents copy conforms in its distinguishing marks with his “B” variety. 

Attempts have been made to controvert the ascripton to Lyly of the authorship of this piece. 
But Harvey, who had once been Lyly’s friend, avowed the latter’s responsibility for it, with¬ 
out contradiction. Nash, who has been thought by some to be its author, refers to it in the 
work attributed to him, Almond for a Parrot [1589?], as “an extemporal endeavour,” which 
may account for the boisterous spirits of this farrago of abuse and scandal. 

It is certain that Lyly was secretly called in, with Nash and Greene, by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to reply to “Martin Marprelate” in his own bantering style. Their responses to 
the Puritan tracts did much to enliven the literature of the English church in 1588 and 1589. 

It was Nash who said that Lyly was “a little fellow, but he hath one of the best wits in Eng¬ 
land,” and who also indicated that Lyly was an ardent smoker. In his reply to Harvey (see the 
concluding notes to n. 46), Haue With You To Saffron-Walden, London, 1596, Nash remarked: 
“ For Mafter Lillie (who is halues with me in this indignitie that is offred) I will not take the 
tale out of his mouth, for he is better able to defend himfelfe than I am able to fay he is able 
to defend himfelfe, and in as much time as hee fpendes in taking Tobacco one weeke, he can 
compile that, which would make Gabrieli repent himfelfe all his life after.” [X 2 b ] 

Lyly appears to have been the first author to make any reference to tobacco in English dra¬ 
matic literature (s\ n. 38, n. 3, and cf. n. 54). 


LlEBAULT, Jean (1535 ?—1596), in Johann WITTICH (1537-1598 ?), translated by 
Melchior SEBISCH (1539-1625) 

BERICFIT VON DEN WENDERBAREN BEZOARDISCHEN STEINEN. Leipzig, 1589. 

[Translation of title\ Advice concerning the wonderful bezoardic stones, which serve powerfully 
against all kinds of poison and which are taken out of the bodies of strange animals; as well as 
about other stones which, from their hidden and inborn nature and force, exercise an unheard of 
and unbelievable effect. Concerning [also] such things as the most distinguished precious stones, 
unknown resinous substances, and the new Armenian balsam, also foreign wonder plants, woods 
and roots, where these come from and grow, what are their natures, qualities and effects, and 
how they are employed inside and outside of the body. Finally, concerning the new Silesian 
Terra Sigillata, called Axungia Solis. All of which for the most part were unknown to ancient 

4 Cf. the satiric reference to snuff-taking by a Puritan in Butler’s Hudibras (n. 286). 
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Title of Wittich, 1589 


and modern writers and only within thirty years [were derived] from the East and West Indies 
and expounded by Garda de Orta and Nicolas Monardes, with which are interspersed opinions 
of other medical scholars never before put in the German language. Now, however, indus¬ 
triously compiled by Johann Wittich, physician, to the particular honor and good of high 
potentates, diligent naturalists, and lovers of health. Leipzig, 1589. 

[Translation of colophon\ Printed at Leipzig by Hans Steinman’s heirs, in the year 1589. 
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O N M iij a -P ij b occurs a chapter entitled (trans.) “Tabaco. Short and simple 
treatise concerning the plant Nicotiana or male Petum which has been thor¬ 
oughly described by Herr Melchior Sebisch, M. D.” This is followed by the passage 
on “female” petum , Piij a “ b , taken from the first German edition, 1579, and identical 
with its text as given in n, 28, 

First Edition. Quarto ( )a( )b( 4 ; A— Z< [last, blank]. Colophon on Ti b , repeated with printer’s 
device on Z 3 b . Sectional title. Von dem Ligno Guayaco, dated 1589, on Tip Title to Von 
dem Ligno Guayaco . . . Lurch lohannem Wittichum, Leipzig, 1589, and Preface, 4 leaves, 
marked )?(, inserted between Ti and Tip Alphabetical Register, T[rep.] 6 [first, blank, lack¬ 
ing; last, blank].). 

Original stamped sheep. Size of leaf: 7 fi x 6 inches. 

Occasional marginal notes to text in a contemporary hand; end-papers inscribed, and dated 
1618, 1625, etc. The early owner’s name on the title appears to be that of C. P. Froebel. 

References: BM. Ferguson, ii, 554-555. 

In his preface the author makes no claim to originality, saying that he is here chiefly a compiler 
and translator. 

* * * 

No. The second edition of this work, Leipzig, 1592, is also in this collection. The 

34-a chapters on tobacco occur on the same leaves. 
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ACOSTA, Jose de (1539-1600) 

HISTORIA NATVRAL Y MORAL DE LAS FNDIAS. Seville, 1590. 

[Translation of title ] The natural and moral history of the Indies. In which are treated the 
notable things of the heavens, the elements, metals, plants and animals there; and the rites, 
ceremonies, laws, government and wars of the Indians. Composed by Father Jose de Acosta, 
a priest of the Company of Jesus. Dedicated to the Most Serene Infanta Doha Isabella Clara 
Eugenia de Austria. [Emblem of the Order] With the privilege. Printed at Seville in the 
house of Juan de Leon, 1590. 

ALTHOUGH he must have seen the use of tobacco frequently in Mexico, the 
IjL author 1 makes only a general reference to it. By the time his work was ready for 
publication, so much had already been said about the plant that he probably thought 
he had nothing of value to add (as suggested by his references to Monardes, et al ., in 
the first excerpt below). But his account of the Petum unguent provides the earliest 
published testimony that tobacco was of sacrosanct value to Mexican medicine-men. 

At the period of Acosta’s residence among them, the Peruvians seem not yet to have 
habituated themselves to the social uses of tobacco, for he makes no reference to the 
custom. The native coca-chewing habit was still prevalent despite the early Spanish 
invasions, at the time of which the cigar and cigarette were probably introduced. 
Not until comparatively late does any author refer in print to tobacco in Peru. 2 

'Acosta, who was a missionary in Peru for fifteen in 1587 While still in Peru, he began to record his 

years, from about 1570, transferred his activities for observations, in the main accurate and valuable, 

two years thereafter to Mexico, returning to Spain 2 V. n. 95. 
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notables del cielo , y elementos, metales, plantas, y ani- 
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DIRIGIDA ALA SERENISSIMA 
Infanta Dona Ifabella Clara Eugenia de Auftria. 
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Imnrelfo en Seuilla en cafa de Iuan de Leon. 
Ano de 1590. 


1590 


Title of Acosta, 1590 


Acosta’s work first appeared in English through the version, attributed to Edward 
Grimstone (n. 67), which has been employed here. 
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Of Amber, and other Oyles, Gums, and Drugges which they bring from the Indies. 

There are a thoufand . . . fimples fit to purge . . . the which being well applied, 
and in time, they hold to be of no lefie efficacie then the drugges that come from 
the Eaft. 

The reader is advised to see Monardes’ books and his account of tobacco. 

- obacco is a fmall tree or plant, common enough, the which hath in it rare vertues, 
as amongft others it ferves for a counterpoifon, like to many and divers other 
plants: for the Creator of all things hath imparted his vertues at his pleafure, not 
willing that any thing Ihould grow idle. But it is another foveraigne gift to man, 
to know them and their proper vfes . . . Dodlor Francis Hernandes hath made a 
goodly worke [3] 4 vppon this fubiedl, of Indian plants, liquors, and other phificall 
things . . . out of which worke the Dodtor Nardus Anthonius^ an Italian Phylitian 
hath made a curious extradl, fending him to the forefaid bookes, efpecially for 
phyficke. [R s a in Acosta; V 2 a ~ b in Grimstone’s translation, n. 67.] 

Of the abhominable vnBion which the Mexicaine priefies and other Nations vfed, 

and of their witchcraftes. 

The priests of the Mexican idols anointed themselves with a foul and filthy unction, 
which was but a base counterfeit, invented by the devil, of the holy ointment used 
by the priests of the true church of Christ. The native boys were taught to capture 
various venomous spiders, scorpions, salamanders and vipers. 

To make an ointment of thefe beaftes, they took them all together, and burnt them 
vpon the harth of the Temple, which was before the Altare, vntill they were con- 
fumed to afhes: then did they put them in morters with much Tobacco or Petum 
(being an hearbe that Nation vfeth much, to benumme the flefh, that they may not 
feele their [travail]) with the which they mingle the allies, making them loofe their 
force; they did likewife mingle with thefe afhes, fcorpions, fpiders and palmers 
alive, mingling all together, then did they put to it a certaine feede being grownd, 
which they call Ololuchqui, {sl whereof the Indians make a drinke to fee vifions, for 
that the vertue of this hearbe is to deprive man of fence. They did likewife grinde 
with thefe afhes blacke and hairie wormes, whofe haire only is venomous . .. putting 
it in fmall pots, which they fet before their god, faying it was his meate. And 
therefore they called it a divine meate. By means of this oyntment they became 
witches, and did fee and fpeake with the Bivell. The prieftes beeing blubbered with 
this oyntment, loft all feare, putting on a fpirit of cruelty. 

' hey boldly killed men in their sacrifices, went alone at night into obscure caves, and 
proclaimed that wild and savage beasts feared them because of “the vertue of this 
Petum [betun in Acosta’s original text] of their god.” 6 


3 This was then in manuscript. V. n. 114. 

4 Nardo-Antonio Recchi. V. n. 114, notes. 

3 B. de Sahagun, about 1569, gave a brief account 
of the “seed called Ololiuhqui,” derived from an 
herb “coatlxoxouhqui” (: green snakeweed). {Hist. 
Gen. de las Cosas de Nueva Espana, vol. 3, p. 241, ed. 
Bustamante, Mexico, 1830.) The sacred formula 
by which the spirit of this narcotic was invoked is 
given by De la Serna {op. cit., n. 15, n. 9), vol. 104, 


PP iS9-i6o. 

Ololiuhqui has been identified by Safford as the 
Datura meteloules, a narcotic plant still extensively 
used by the Indians of Mexico and the United 
States. Safford illustrates part of the plant in his 
article cited in n 2, n. 2. Both the references cited 
are given by Safford, pp. 406-407. 

6 Clavigero’s name for the salve is “ Teopatli, or 
divine medicament.” V. n. 954. 
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And in trueth though this Petum [betun] had no power to make [the beasts] flie, yet 
was the Divelles picture fufficient whereinto they were tranfformed. This Petum 
[betun] did alfo ferve to cure the ficke, and for children; and therefore all called it 
the Divine Phyficke: and fo they came from all partes to the fupenors and priefts, 
as to their faviours, that they might apply this divine phyficke, wherewith they 
anoynted thofe parts that were grieved. They faid that they felt heereby a notable 
eafe, which might be, for that Tobacco and Ololuchqui have this propertie of them- 
felves, to benumme the flefh, being applied in maner of an emplaifter [plaster], 
which muft be by a ftronger reafon being mingled with poyfons, and for that it 
did appeafe and benumme the paine, they helde it for an effedl of health, and a 
divine virture, [Aa 2 b --Aa 4 a in Acosta; Dd 3 a -Dd 4 a in n. 67.] 

\ 

First Spanish Edition. Octavo (A 6 ; B Z s ; Aa-Kk 8 ; LI 6 ; Table, Mm-Nn 8 . Printer’s device an<T 
colophon on Id 6 b - Tabla de Algunos Lugares de la fagrada efcriptura . . . , 2 leaves, unsigned, 
with colophon: HISPALI. 1 Excudebat loannes Leonius. | Aho, 1590. j ). 

Calf, by F. Bedford. Size of leaf: 8 )/k x 5 I pk inches. 

From the library of Henry Huth (1911, 1 , n. 21), with his ex libris. 

References: Palau, i, 11. B., i, 387. S., i, n. 121. Ed. C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. ed., 

1880). C., note to n. 328. W., ii, 420. 

The first two books of the Historia Natural appeared as De natura novi orbis . . . Salamanca, 
1 <88-i 589, and did not contain the references to tobacco. Acosta translated them into 
Spanish, adding five others, thus completing the Historia Natural. The first four books are 
devoted to the natural history, and the last three to the moral history of the “Indies.” This 
rapidly became a work relied upon as a standard authority and was frequently republished 
and translated ( v. nos. 48, 51, etc.). 

* * * 

No. The third edition, Madrid, 1608, is also in this library. The references to tobacco 

35-a occur on the same leaves. (The second edition was published at Barcelona, 1591.) 


HARIOT, Thomas (1560-1621) 

DE BRY. MERVEILLEVX ET ESTRANGE R APPORT. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1590. 

[Translation of title] Marvellous and strange report, entirely faithful, of the products which 
are found in Virginia, [and] the customs of the natives there. Recently discovered by the 
English led there by Sir Richard Grenville to found a colony in the year 1585 at the principal 
charge of Sir Walter Raleigh, superintendent of the tin mines, favored [therein] by the Queen 
of England and authorized by her letters patent. By Thomas Hariot, servant of the above- 
mentioned Sir Walter, one of the said colonists, who was employed to explore [survey]. Newly 
translated from English into French. With the privilege of the King for four years [printed on 
a slip, and pasted on]. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, with the types of Johann Wechel, published 
by Theodore de Bry in the year 1590. For sale at the shop of Sigismund Feyerabend. 
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Uppowoc Garden 

The ground marked “E” was set aside for the cultivation of tobacco 

V IRGINIA, destined to become the greatest tobacco-producing colony con¬ 
trolled by Great Britain, 1 made a comparatively late appearance in the annals of 
the plant. The reason for this lies in the conditions which governed English explora¬ 
tion and colonization in North America in the XVIth century. 2 Elariot, 3 who went out 

1 V. the Introduction, pp. 86 ff. of considerable repute, was Raleigh’s mathematical 

2 V. the Introduction, pp. 43-44. tutor and occasional literary adviser. He spent 

3 The author, an astronomer and mathematician almost a year in Virginia. 
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1590 


to “Virginia” under Ralph Lane on the second English expedition, August, 1585, had 
been instructed by Raleigh to survey the new possession and to report upon its 
natural products. 

His highly readable account 4 contains a passage which is of especial significance to 
the history of tobacco. It first (1588) recorded the presence of the plant 5 in “Vir¬ 
ginia” (now North Carolina), 6 * gave an implication of its original importation (to¬ 
gether with Indian clay pipes) for social use into England, and provided the earliest 
published evidence that Indians of those parts (besides their southern brethren)' 1 ' 
made ritualistic and ceremonial use of tobacco. 8 It contained, too, a hint that 
certain Elizabethan ladies of high estate were indulging in the new habit of smoking. 

There is an herbe which is fowed a part by it felfe & is called by the inhabitants 
vppowoc. In the Weft Indies it hath diuers names, according to the feuerall places 
& countries where it groweth and is vfed: The Spaniardes generally call it Tobacco. 
The leaues thereof being dried and brought into powder: they vfe to take the fume 
or fmoke thereof by fucking it through pipes made of claie [9j into their ftomacke 
and heade; from whence it purgeth fuperfluous fleame & other grofle humors, 
openeth all the pores & paffages of the body: by which meanes the vfe thereof, not 
only preferueth the body from obftrudtions; but alfo if any be, fo that they haue 
not beene of too long continuance, in fhort time breaketh them: wherby their 
bodies are notably preferued in health, & know not many greeuous difeafes where¬ 
with all wee in England are oftentimes afflidled. 

This Vppowoc is of fo precious eftimation amongeft the, that they thinke their 
gods are marueloufly delighted therwith: Whereupon fometime they make hal¬ 
lowed fires & caft fome of the pouder therein for a facrifice: being in a ftorme 
vppon the waters, to pacifie their gods, they caft fome vp into the aire and into 
the water: fo a weare [weir] for fifh being newly fet vp, they caft fome therein and 
into the aire: alfo after an efcape of danger, they caft fome into the aire likewife: 
but all done with ftrange geftures, ftamping, fomtime dauncing, clapping of 
hands, holding vp of hands, & flaring vp into the heaues, vttering therewithal 
and chattering ftrange words & noifes. 

We our felues during the time we were there vfed to fuck it after their maner, as 
alfo ftnce our returne, [l0] & haue found manie rare and wonderful experiments of 
the vertues thereof; of which the relation would require a volume of it felfe: the 
vfe of it by fo manie of late, men & women of great calling as elfe, and fome learned 
Phifitions alfo, is sufficient witnes. [b 4 b ; C 3 a-b in original edition, 1588— v. infra.] 


Prof. Arber writes, in relation to Hariot’s account, “Hawkins may have brought 
home a few fpecimens of the plant in 1565; ri12 but for the importation of it in any 
quantity and for the teaching of how to fmoke it, we are indebted [not to Raleigh, 


4 First published in 1588 (v. infra). 

s The species then prevalent there was N. rustica. 
N. Tabacum was introduced into Virginia from 
Trinidad not before 1610 (t), n. 112, n. 12). 

6 V. the Introduction, p. 47. 

1 V nos. 26 and 35. 

8 These uses of tobacco provide the best possible 

evidence of the antiquity of the plant in America. 


Cf. the Introduction, pp. 6 and 13-17. 

9 Among the engraved plates one (XVI), which 
depicts an Indian and his mate at meal, illustrates 
a short-stemmed clay tobacco pipe. Cf. Dunhill, 
pp. 210-211. 

10 In relation to the introduction of clay pipes into 
England, see De I'Escluse’s footnote in n. 73 [Cc 4 a l. 

11 V. the account supra, pp. 240--241. 
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but] to Mafter Ralph Lane [first governor of Virginia] and to his fellow-colonifts, who 
acquired both from the Indians, during the twelve months they were cut off from all 
intercourfe with their mother-country.” 12 (Arb., p. 86.) 

Despite Raleigh’s association with the expeditions to Virginia, he himself never 
visited the famous colony nor learned there to “suck” tobacco after the Indian 
manner. Tytler remarked: “There can be little doubt that Lane had been directed 
to import [tobacco, by Raleigh], who must have seen it used in France during his 
residence there.” 13 ( Life of Sir Walter Ralegh , 1833, p. 64.) 

As Harlot remarks that his companions continued to smoke after their return to 
England, it seems but logical to assume that they had provided themselves with a 
considerable supply of the seeds and leaves of the Virginian tobacco to which they 
had become accustomed. Further evidence of such an importation lies in the fact 
that shortly after 1586, N. rustica (then prevalent in Virginia) was planted at Winch- 
combe (Gloucestershire). 14 As it prospered there the crops were probably supervised 
by some of the returned colonists, who adopted the Indian methods of cultivation. 

It is evident that there was a joint introduction of both N. rustica and N. Tabacum 
upon the historic occasion when Lane and his adventurers returned to England. It 
was Drake (already credited with an importation of tobacco) 15 who transported the 
colonists home in 1586, after his successful plundering expedition to the West Indies. 
Hakluyt (n. 57-A [III, Yyf]) records the fact that during these raids Drake called at 
the “Ifle of Dominica,” where the inhabitants fetched “from their houfes great {lore 
of Tabacco,” with other goods. (This incident, and another recorded in Hakluyt 
[ibid., Cccf\, indicate that there was already a profitable demand in England for this 
kind of tobacco: N. Tabacum .) 

First (and Sole) Edition. (French America, Part I of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio (aq b 6 ; 
c 4 ; d s ; A 6 ; B-C 8 ; D 6 [last, blank]; E 8 ; F 6 [last, blank]. Tide to plates, on d 4 a . Colophon, 
on F s a : A FRANCFORT | DE L’lMPRIMERIE IAN | Wechel, aux defpens de Theodore | 
de Bry. | M DXC.]). 

Engraved title, coat of arms of Wilhelm, Count Palatine, double-page map of Virginia, twenty- 
seven engraved plates (five of the Piets), and “Adam and Eve” plate. That reproduced is 
numbered XX. First issue of the plates. 16 

All of the plates are signed “T. B[ry]” except seven, four of which are signed G. Veen and 
three are unsigned. These plates are pardy after the drawings of John White, a member of 
Lane’s colony, 

Morocco, elaborately tooled, by Lortic. Size of leaf: 13X x inches. 

With manuscript notes relating to this volume, by Serge de Sobolewski, Paris, 1848 and 1849, 
which give the census as then known to him: 7 perfect, 5 imperfect copies, and 1 described in 
a dealer’s catalogue. (At least twelve perfect copies are now known.) 


H Camden (n. 170) and Sir Richard Baker (n. 220) 
were among the contemporary authors who credited 
Lane with the original introduction of tobacco into 
England. But there were undoubtedly earlier ex¬ 
hibitions of the custom of smoking in England than 
those displayed by the returned colonists. V. the 
Introduction, p. 44, the reference to the return of 
Amadas and Barlowe (n. 68, n. 2), and the excerpt 
in Pennant (n. 893). 

13 Raleigh served with the Huguenots in France 


as a volunteer, 1569, and probably remained on the 
Continent for several years. 

14 It wa s this district which was later to become 
the scene of the conflict between the government 
and the tobacco planters. V. nos. 140, 142, and the 
hitroduction, pp. 

13 V. supra, pp. 298-299. 

16 Brunet regarded the engravings in this edition 
as the earliest impressions, and superior to those in 
the Latin edition. 
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The notes by Sobolewski indicate that this volume once belonged to La Rive of Milan (prob¬ 
ably C. Riva) and was acquired by Sobolewski in Dec., 1849. & was later in the library of 
Dr. J. Court (sold 1884, n. 161). 

References: Crawford, 193. C., n. 203. J., i (ii), 386. S., iii, 20-24 and 28-29. Comes, 47 ff. 

This copy corresponds with that described by Crawford and in C., n. 203, except for the 
privilege slip pasted on the title. This differs from other examples of the French version 
examined, reading: Avec Privilege du Roy pour quatre ans., whereas the usual text is: “Auec 
grace & priuil. de la Maieft. Imper. pour quatre Ans.” 17 It would appear, therefore, that those 
copies containing the privilege of the king were designated for sale in France only. This 
variant slip seems to be unknown in any other example. 

Hariot’s A Briefe and True Report of the new found land of Virginia was published at London, 
1588. It is very rare; but five copies are recorded. This was the earliest English book relating 
entirely to any part of what is now the United States, and the first work selected by De Bry 
for his famous series of American relations. 

This translation of Hariot is the only volume in French in De Bry’s collection. It is evident 
from the date of its dedication, 24. de Mars 1590, that it preceded the English, Latin and 
German issues by a week or more. Because he was not encouraged to continue the publication 
of the voyages in English and French, De Bry confined himself thereafter to Latin and German 
for the extensive and famous series which preserved the records of travellers to the West and 
East Indies. 

For other volumes in this library of De Bry’s Voyages, see the Index: De Bry. 


HARIOT, Thomas (1560-1621), translated by Charles de FESCLUSE (1526-1609) 

DE BRY. ADMIRANDA NARRATIO. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1590. 

[Translation of title\ Wonderful yet faithful account of the products and the customs of the 
natives of Virginia, recently discovered by the English, led there to found a colony by Sir 
Richard Grenville in the year 1585, at the charge of Sir Walter Raleigh, superintendent of the 
tin mines, with the authority of her Most Serene Highness, the Queen of England. Written 
in English by Thomas Hariot, servant of the same [Sir] Walter, sent to this colony to make 
careful observations of the country. Now first presented in Latin by C[harles] C[lusius] [of] 
A[rtois]. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, printed by Johann Wechel, published by Theodore de 
Bry in the year 1590. For sale at the shop of Sigismund Feyerabend. 

The passage relating to vppowoc in this Latin edition of Hariot occurs on the same 
page as in n. 36. 

First Edition, first issue, except for 6 plates, as noted. (Latin America, Part I of De Bry’s Grands 
Voyages.) Folio (a 4 ; b 6 ; c 4 ; d 8 ; A 6 ; B-C 8 ; D 6 [last, blank]; E 8 ; F 6 . Colophon on last.). 

This copy is without the privilege slip—described by Crawford, p. 105, and C., No. 140— 
which is usually pasted on the title. 

17 Crawford records this as “Imp. auec grace the notice of it from Brunet, his inclusion of “Imp.” 

[&c.],” but as his copy lacked the slip and he got is probably an error. 
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* FIDA TAMER DE COM1MODIS ET 

j INCOLARVM R1T1BVS VIRGIN IAL. NVPFR 
| ADMODVM AB ANGUS, QVI A DN-RICHARDO 
sS GRE1NVILE EQVESTRIS ORDINIS VlitO EO IN- 
j j COLON I AM ANNO -M-D LXXXV DEDVCTIS VN I 
T INVENTA, SVMTVS FACIENTE DN WAUEROi 
4 'RALEIGH EQVESTRIS ORDINIS VIROFOD1NARV 
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Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part I, 1590 

Plates and map as in n. 36, except that the engraved coat of arms here is that of Maximilian, King 
of Poland. Plates III, V, VI, VIII, IX, and XV, are of the second issue. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 12*345 x gpi, inches. 

References: Crawford, 105. J., i (ii), 383-384. C., n. 140. 
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SPENSER, Edmund (1552-1599) 

THE FAERIE QVEENE. London, 1590. 

THE FAERIE 

QVEENE: 

J* r 

Difpofed into tweluc books," 

Fajbimxg 

XU. Morall vertues. 



LONDON 

Printed for William Ponfonbic. 

1 5 p o, 


Title or Spenser, 1590, Volume I 

T HIS great Elizabethan epic contains the first known reference in English poetry 
to tobacco. Spenser originally associated tobacco with terms of praise long to be 
remembered by English writers: “divine” and “sovereign.” 
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SPENSER 


It is to be observed that the attribute “divine” is used here as an acceptance of the 
assumed medicinal value of tobacco, and not as a compliment to Spenser’s friend. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, as Warton and others have thought. Long before this Liebault 
(n. 12) had written of its “divine effects,” Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) had called the 
plant the “holy herb,” on the Continent it was awarded other equivalent phrases, 
and it was popularly known as a wonder-working simple. 

Belphoebe, the huntress, finding Timais 1 sorely wounded: 

Into the woods thenceforth in hafte fhee went. 

To feeke for hearbes, that mote [might] him remedy; 

For fhee of herbes had great intendiment [understanding]. 

Taught of the Nymphe, which from her infancy 
Her nourced [nursed] had in trew Nobility: 

There, whether yt diuine Tobacco were. 

Or Panachcea, or Polygony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare 
Who al this while lay bleding out his hart-blood neare. 

The foueraine weede betwixt two marbles plaine 
She pownded fmall, and did in peeces bruze. 

And then atweene her lilly handes twaine, 

Into his wound the iuice thereof did fcruze [squeeze], 121 
And round about, as fhe could well it vze, 

The flefh therewith fliee fuppled [soothed] and did fteepe, 

. ’abate all fpafrne, and foke the fwelling bruze. 

And after hauing fearcht the intule [bruise] deepe. 

She with her fcarf did bind the woud fro cold to keepe. [3) [Gg s a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-Z 8 ; Aa-Pp 8 ; Qq 4 ). 

Printed by John Wolfe, with his device on the title. 

This copy has the usual features: the dedication to Queen Elizabeth on the v° of the title; X 7 b 
(p. 332) without the Welsh words; Ppe. 7 uncancelled; and the four leaves, Qq7_ 4 , containing 
complimentary sonnets, after Pps. The date on the title has the wide spacing. 4 


1 The two characters represent Queen Elizabeth, 
as Woman, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

2 The modus operands indicated was similar to the 
advice of the herbalists for the use of tobacco juice in 
healing wounds ( cf. nos. 12, 17, et al.). 

3 John Lyly (cf. n. 33) made a reference to tobacco 
in a situation similar to the above in The Woman 
In The Moone, 1597: 

Pandora, having wounded a lover with her spear, 
sends Gunophslus to gather “ balme and cooling Vi¬ 
olets, And of our holly hearbe Nicotian,” of which, 
with pure honey, she will make a salve to cure the 
“wound of my vnhappy hand.” (Act III, Sc. i.) 

Lyly’s comedy was composed perhaps as early 
as 1591 and seems to have been on the stage, 1593— 
1594. V. Works, ed. Bond, and Ch., 111, 416-417. 

4 V. A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund 
Spenser, F. R. Johnson (Baltimore, 1933). Dr 
Johnson’s painstaking examination of The Faerie. 


Queene confirms the opinion recently advanced by 
bibliographers that there were “states” and “vari¬ 
ants” of this work but not separate issues. As was 
customary in XVIth century books, changes were 
made in the forms during the course of printing; 
when the work was ready to be bound, revised and 
uncorrected sheets were indiscriminately mixed. 
“Thus existing copies exhibit an entirely haphazard 
combination of revised and unrevised readings, and 
it is quite possible that there are no two copies whose 
readings agree throughout ” 

The page without the Welsh words on X 7 b is un¬ 
doubtedly m an earlier state than the one on which 
they do appear. Three states of the sonnets exist: 
the original form, ten sonnets and the volume con¬ 
cluding with [Pps]; the corrected form, with [Ppe] 
and [Pp 7 ] cancelled and replaced by Qq, four leaves; 
and the form in which sheet Qq has merely been 
added, with [Pp<J and [Pp 7 ] uncancelled 
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Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 7^(5 x 5 ?i 6 inches. (Accompanied by The Second Part of the 
Faerie §>ueene, London, 1596.) 

From the collections of Charles Lilburn, Beverly Chew, and Henry E. Huntington (Dec. 10, 
1917, n. 356), with the bookplates of the first two. 

References: STC., 23081. CAE, n. 655. E., n. 241. Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (1882), vols. 
v-viii. La., Europe, 22-23. Observations on the Fairy Sjhteen, Thos. Warton (ed. 1807), ii, 180. 


Indian Methods of Treating the Sick in Florida 
From the i$qi edition of De Bry 

L.E MOYNE DE MORGUES, Jacques (d. 1588), translated by Charles de 
l’ESCLUSE (1526-1609) 

DE BRY. BREVIS NARRATIO. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1591. 

[Translation of title ] A brief narration of those things which befell the French in the province 
of Florida in America, on the second voyage to it under the leadership of Rene de Laudonniere, 
commander of the fleet, in the year 1564. Which is the second part of America. Illustrations 
and figures of the inhabitants there depicted to the life are added; also a short explanation of 
their ceremonies and mode of life. The author, Jacob le Moyne, surnamed de Morgues, who 
accompanied Laudonniere on this voyage. For the first time published in French by Theo¬ 
dore de Bry, of Liege; truly rendered into Latin by Qharles] Qlusius] [of] A[rtois], With 
the grace and privilege of His Imperial Majesty for four years. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
with the types of Johann Wechel, published by Theodore de Bry in the year 1591. For sale 
at the shop of Sigismund Feyerabend. 
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BREVIS NARRATIO 
£ORVM QWVIN FLORIDA AMERICA PROVICIA 


Galbs acader untjfccunda miftani Nau(gationc,<k 


ce Renato de Laudomere claffis PrafectO 
Anno M D Lxiili* 

QVAE EST SECVNDA PARS AM ERIC AE. 
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brevis itfin Dtxiinmtio Religionis f vitiuim J ‘Vt’Vt‘ndu.jittL , 
ratione igforum^. 

Aiiefiore 

lacobo le Moyne, cui cognomen- de Mo^ues^LaudoniemnL 


[ FRANCOFORTl AD MOENVM 

Typis IoanKWecViel^SumtiLut'orroTEcodori 
[ deBry ANNO M D XCI. 

~ i FrimhpJii 


IVsnalti npermtvr in tffii 


Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part II, 1591 

T HE earliest known published representation of an Indian smoking a pipe (as 
reproduced) occurs in the section of this work devoted to the native methods of 
healing the sick. The accompanying account of it tends to confirm the evidence 
already presented through the writings of early visitors to the Americas that, origin- 
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ally, the chief (perhaps, indeed, the only) medicinal use to which the Indians put 
tobacco was the inhalation of its smoke for the relief of asthmatic conditions, or for 
other “moist humours.' This portion occurs in Le Moyne’s relation of Laudon¬ 
niere’s expedition to Florida. 1 

1 he first part of the text to the plate describes various methods of treating the sick. 

Hiey have also a certain plant, whose name has escaped me 2 which the Brazilians 
call Petum, and the Spaniards 7 abaco. he leaves of this plant, properly dried, 
they put in the part of a tube where it is widest and when the leaves are lit they 
take the tube at its narrowest point into their mouth and inhale the smoke so 
strongly that it goes out again through the mouth and nostrils. At the same time 
it draws out the humours freely. These people are especially subject to venereal 
disease 3 for the curing of which they have their own remedies supplied to them 
by nature. [D 3 E ] 

First Edition. (Latin America, Part II of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio ( )( 4 ; ad 4 ; A-G 6 ; 
H s ; I 4 ; K 6 [last, blank]. Colophon on K s b .). 

i ’he colophon to the plates, H 6 , known in but a few copies, is not present here. The arrange¬ 
ment otherwise agrees with Crawford, pp. i11 ff. 

Engraved title; engraved arms of Christian, Duke of Saxony; half-page plate of Noah sacrificing; 
folding map of Florida, etc.; title to plates, in same border used in first title; and forty-two 
plates, by T. de Bry (after Le Moyne). Plate XIIII is pasted over a duplicate of XIII—a 
condition which is not mentioned in the Crawford or Church catalogues and which does not 
occur in several other copies examined. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: I 1 1 SA x inches. 

References: Crawford, III. C., n. 145. J., i (ii), 387-388. Narrative of Le Moyne, trans. from 
the Latin of De Bry [by Fred B. Perkins] (Boston, 1875). 

The tragic, unsuccessful expeditions of the French Huguenots to Florida under Jean Ribaut 
(1562) and Laudonniere (1564), and Dominique de Gourgues’ futile effort for revenge 
(1567), are reported in this work. (Laudonniere’s relation, edited by Basanier, had been 
published in French as L’Histoire Notable de la Floride, 1586.) 4 The account of Laudonniere’s 
expedition employed by De Bry was written by Jacques le Moyne (surnamed de Morgues), 
an artist who had accompanied the French adventurer. The authors of the other two relations 
are unknown. Le Moyne, having escaped the massacre by the Spaniards at Fort Caroline, 
1565* m ade his way to England, where, some time later, he died. De Bry purchased his manu¬ 
scripts and drawings from his widow. 


LE MOYNE DE MORGUES, Jacques (d. 1588), translated by Oseam HALEN 

Dii, BRj . DER ANDER THEYL . . . AMERIC/E. Frankfort-on- the-Main, 1591. 

| Translation of title ] [From type, and pasted within the engraved border:] The other part of 
the newly discovered country of America. Of three voyages which the Frenchmen made to 
Florida (which is situated to the westward). One, occurring under Captain [Rene de] Lau- 
donmere in the year 1564; the second, under [jean] Ribaut, 1565 [1562]; and the third, under 

1 This preceded Hawkins’ visit { v . supra, p. 241). 3 I . e ., syphilis (r/. n. 4 [f vi f] arid n. 40). 

2 See the addition to this passage in the German 4 The passage relating to the use of tobacco, etc., 

edition, I S 9 I ( n - 4 °)- did not occur in Basanier’s edition. 
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Title of De Bry, German America, Part II, 1591 


[Dominique de] Gourgues, 1567. With descriptions and life-like representations of these 
provinces and the appearance, customs and manners of the savages, by Jacob le Moyne, sur¬ 
named de Morgues, who saw everything himself and was for this purpose especially sent to 
this country. Translated from the French into Latin by Qharles] C[lusius] [of] A[rtois]. 
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I 59 I ari ' 1 no ^ translated from the Latin into German by the worthy Herr Oseam Haien. Pub- 

jis: td with beautiful and artistic copper-plates and accompanying explanations by Theodore 
;.e fry, citizen of Frankfbrt-on-the-Main in the year 1591, [Engraved on border plate:] With 
the favor and privilege of His Imperial Majesty for four years. [From type, and pasted over 
die engraved Latin imprint at foot:] Printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main by Johann Feyerabend 
from the publishing-house of Theodore de Bry. 

T i, text relating to the healing of the sick and the illustration reproduced in 
n. 39 occur in this German edition of Le Moyne, et al., on F,j a . There are addi- 
. .° is to the text. he opening and concluding lines of the passage relating to tobacco 
have been altered to read as follows: 

hey have ... a plant which the Floridans call Vbauuocf the Brazilians Petum 

hese people are especially subject to the French [illness— i.e., syphilis] for which 
disease nature has given them remarkable remedies. 

First Edition. (German America, Part II of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio (a-e<- f« [last 
blank]; Plates, A-N«; O 6 [last, blank]. Coloph on on O s b .). 

Tke plates and map are the same as those described in the Latin edition, 1591 (n. 39), except 
that the engraved coat of arms is that of Prince Wilhelm, Count Palatine. 

Half morocco. Size of leaf: 12 IT >: gff inches. 

References: Crawford, 7. C., n. 179. J., i (ii), 389. 


1592 LERY, Jean de (1534-1611) 

DE BRY. AMERICAS TERTIA PARS. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1592. 

{Translation of title ] The third part of America, containing the remarkable history of the 
province of Brazil, first written in German by Johann von Staden of Homburg in Hesse, now 
rendered into Latin by Johann Adam Lonicer ... A narrative is added of the voyage of Tean 
de Lery to the same province, which he wrote first in French and afterward put into Latin, 
lo these is joined a description of the customs and the fierceness of the inhabitants of that 
region, and a conversation written in their language. All newly published and illustrated 
with figures cut in copper and depicted to the life, according to the pattern provided by the 
aioresaid authors, by the zeal and diligence of Hieodore de Bry of Liege, and citizen of Frank¬ 
fort, in the year 1592. For sale at the shop of Sigismund Feyerabend. 

[t ranslation of colophon ] Printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the shop of Johann Wechel, 
published by Theodore de Bry, 1592. 

T HE earliest known illustration which displays with graphic detail the ritualistic 
use of tobacco by American natives here occurs on Ff 2 b in De Lery’s text. It 
represents the Petum dancing ceremony of the Caribs, of which De Lery (v. nos. 26, 29) 
gives a brief account. The illustration has been reproduced in n. 26. (Cf. p. 283.) 

On Cc t a l> and Ff 2 b , respectively, occur the account of Petum and the relation of the 
dancing ceremony, both from the Latin edition of 1586 (n. 29), recorded in n. 26. 


1 Cf. Hariot’s upp&woc (n. 36) and Strachey’s apooke (n. 112). 
N °- 41 [ 324 ] 
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Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part III, 1592 


First Edition, first issue. (Latin America, Part III of De Bry’s Grands Voyages .) Folio (a- b<; 
A-Z 4 ; Aa-Qq 4 [last, blank]. Colophon on Qq 3 .). 

Tliis agrees with the collation given in the Church catalogue. No. 148. 
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Engraved title; coat of arms of Wilhelm, Duke of Bavaria; plate of seven coats of arms (back¬ 
ground white); folding map of South America, etc.; forty-five plates in the text (of which 
fifteen are repeated, two being in triplicate); engraved title to De Lery’s relation; and “Adam 
and Eve” plate. The engravings, etc., correspond to those described by Crawford, except 
that plates occur on p. 14 (not 12) and on p. 228 (not 238), and to those in the Church copy 
(No. 148), except that no plate is pasted over that on p. 52. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 12^6 x gff inches. 

References: Crawford, 117. C., n. 148. J., i (ii), 390-39 1 . 

Johann von Staden’s two voyages to Brazil, 1546-1548 and 1549-1555, described in his War- 
hafftig Historia, 1557, and De Lery’s report of his expedition to Brazil, 1556-1558 (n. 29— v. n. 
26), comprise the chief part of this volume. The first edition of Von Staden’s work (Marburg, 
1557) contains woodcuts, among which are two (on hij b and tij b ) depicting native cigar-smokers. 
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Title of De Bry, German America, Part III, 1593 
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ERY, Jean de (1534-1611), translated and edited by Johann Adam LONICER 
(1557-1599) 

DE BRY. DRITTE BUCLI AMERICAN. Frankfort-on the-Main, 1593. 

[Translation of title ] [From type, and pasted within the engraved border:] The third book 
of America, in which Brazil is described in German by Johann von Staden of Homburg in 
Hesse, from his own experience. Also, the history of the expedition of Jean de Lery into 
Brazil, which he himself published, now again translated into German by [Johann Adam 
Lonicer] . . . Concerning the inconceivable fierceness of the inhabitants [there], all kinds of 
foreign fauna and flora, and a conversation in the language of the savages. All engraved 
again with artistic designs, on copper, and published by Theodore de Bry of Liege, now a 
citizen of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1593. [Engraved on border plate:] For sale at the shop 
of Theodore de Bry. 

The illustration first published in the Latin edition of this work, 1592 (n. 41), here 
occurs on X a , the account of Petum on P iv h -Qi a , and the relation of the dancing cere¬ 
mony on V iv b -Xi a . 


First Edition. (German America, Part III of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio ( (:) 4 ; A L 4 ; 
M 6 ; Schiffart in Brasilien in America ... by De Lery, 1593 . . . A -Z 4 ; Aa-Dd 4 ; Ee 6 .). 

The plates are the same as those in the Latin edition, 1592 (n. 41), except that almost all of them 
occur on different pages and only six are repeated, making thirty-six in all. With the folding 
map, the coat of arms (pasted down) of Frederic IV, Count Palatine, and six virtues added to 
the plate containing the seven coats of arms. 

Half morocco. Size of leaf: 12 x 9^-16 inches. 

References: Crawford, ii. C., n. 181. J., i (ii), 392-393. 

Lonicer’s version of De Lery’s text, employed in this volume, has been called a paraphrase, 
rather than a translation of the latter’s edition of 1586 (n. 29). 


HARVEY, Gabriel (i545?-i63o) 

PIERCES SVPEREROGATION. London, 1593. 

D URING the course of the bitter battle of books which raged between Nash and 
Harvey (v. infra), the latter replied to his opponent’s Strange Newes, 1592, with 
this exercise in learned vituperation. In it, echoing Spenser, he implies that he was 
no anti-tobacconist. 

. . . the Country affordeth fufficient prouifio of water, to encounter, the terriblefl 
Vulcanift, that brandifheth a burning fword, or a fierie toung. Howbeit fome 
looker-on, that feare not greatly the flame, cannot but maruell at the fmoake; and 
had rather fee them, breathing-out the fume of diuine Tobacco, the of furious 
rage. [0 3 a ] 

Slight as the reference is, it emphasizes the point that tobacco had got into the con¬ 
sciousness of literary men as a “holy herb,” more, certainly, because of its widely 
advertised remedial virtues than for any other reason. 

[ 32.7 ] 
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Nash, too, thought tobacco “divine,” as one will find in his Lenten Stujffe (n. 57). It 
was, perhaps, the only subject upon which he and Harvey publicly agreed. (Cf. the 
concluding notes to nos. 33 and 46.) 1 


Pierces Supererogation 

O R 

A NEW PRAYSE OF THE 
Old A s s e. 

Prewar at iue to cert awe larger Difcourfes , intituled 
Nashes S. Fame. 


Gabrieli Harney 



LONDON 
Imprinted by lohn Wolfe. 
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Title of Harvey, 1593 


The latter again displayed a Spenserian influence and confessed his admiration for 
the herb when, in a phrase in his A New Letter of Notable Contents , 1593, he linked 
“Tobacco” with “Panacea,” apparently his only other reference to tobacco. 


1 One of the dedicatees in Harvey’s work is “Anthony Chewt.” V. n. 46. 
No. 43 [ 328 ] 


HARVEY 


First Edition. Small quarto (* 2 ; ** 4 ; *** 4 ; A--Z 4 [Second title, identical with first, on A,]; Aa- 
Ee 4 [last, blank, lacking]). Printer’s device on the title. 

This copy does not contain the six leaves, Ff 4 ; Gg 2 , on which appear the letters and poems 
by J. Thorius and A. Chute referred to in the printer’s advertisement. They occur in some 
copies, but it is believed that they were added as an afterthought. 

Morocco. Size of leaf: x 4 74 inches. With a brief ms. note in the hand of Richard Farmer 

on the front fly-leaf, quoting from Oldys’ Life of Raleigh in relation to this work. Farmer’s 
autograph signature occurs on another leaf. 

From the collections of Richard Farmer (1798, n. 3683 [Nash]), Thomas Corser (1869, III, 
n. 465, bought by Thorpe for Miller), W. H. Miller, and S. R. Christie-Miller (2 Apr., 1924, 
n. 407). 

References: STC., 12903. Co., iv, 393; ix, 53. Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe, E. G. Harman 
(1923), 144 et seq. Harman advances the curious theory that Francis Bacon was the writer 
behind the masks of the anti-Harveyans, successively impersonating Lyly, Greene and Nash. 
It is difficult to accept the opinion. 

Corser (viij 180-181), who once owned this copy, gives a brief history of the scurrilous paper 
warfare in which Harvey became involved with Nash and Greene. The combat lasted, he 
writes, “for a period of more than six years with great bitterness and rancour, and was only 
at last put an end to by public authority and by the seizure and destruction of their numerous 
pamphlets on both sides, with an injunction from the prelates Whitgift and Bancroft, that 
none of them should ever be reprinted hereafter; an injunction which has rendered most of the 
works published in this quarrel extremely rare. The origin of this literary controversy w r as the 
charge made by Greene against Harvey, that he was the son of a ropemaker at Saffron-Walden 
in Essex, a circumstance of w'hich he had the weakness to be ashamed, and being joined with 
some other follies and affectations, brought him under the lash and ridicule of his unmerciful 
opponents . . . the truth of Greene’s charge, that . . . Harvey’s father was a ropemaker is not 
denied,—it is true [that this trade] afterwards came to be looked upon in a degrading light.” 


BENZONI, Girolamo (1519-1570?), translated by Urbain CHAU V ETON 

DE BRY. AMERICAE PARS QVARTA. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1594. 

[Translation of title] The fourth part of America, or the remarkable and admirable history of 
West India, first discovered by Christopher Columbus in the year 1492. Written by Girolamo 
Benzoni of Milan, who, having spent fourteen years there, made careful observations. The 
idolatry of these natives is treated in annotations not to be ignored, w'hich are added to almost 
every chapter. In addition a chorographic map of those regions is present. All illustrated 
by elegant figures engraved on copper by Theodore de Bry of Liege, a citizen of Frankfort, 
in the year 1594. With the privilege of His Imperial Majesty. 

[Translation of colophon] Printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, w'ith the types of Johann Feyer- 
abend, published by T. de Bry, 1594. 

On 0T--0/ 1 is the passage relating to tobacco which first appeared in Benzoni’s His¬ 
torian 1565 (n. 10). This is from the Latin version, 1578 (n. 25). 

First Edition, first issue. (Latin America, Part IV of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio ( ):( 4 ; 
):():( 4 ; A-Q 4 ; R 6 [last, blank], Colophon on R 5 b . Plates, with engraved title and text: 
A E 4 ; F 6 [last, blank, lacking].). 

This copy agrees throughout with the details of the first issue, as described by C., No. 153. 
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Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part IV, 1594 


Engraved title; plate of seven coats of arms with six virtues; two half-page engravings; folding 
map of West Indies, etc.; engraved title to plates; and twenty-four numbered plates. 

orocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 12*^6 x 9%" inches. The correct first title has been misbound 
as the title to the plates. 
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References: Crawford, 129. C., n. 153. J., i (ii), 393. 

The text comprises only the first part of Chauveton’s translation of Benzoni, 1578 (n. 25), to 
which are added the notes taken from his version of the same into French, 1579. The re¬ 
mainder of Benzoni’s history was published by De Bry in Parts V and VI of the Grands Voyages. 


ROSACCIO, Giuseppe (fl. 1581-1650) 

INESTIMABILE . . . VIRTV DEL TABACO. Florence, 1594. 
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Title of Rosaccio, 1594 

[Translation of title] Inestimable and marvellous virtue of tobacco, a plant brought from the 
Indies, which helps all infirmities caused by cold and damp excrement. Its qualities newly 
made known by Giuseppe Rosaccio. Printed at Venice, and reprinted at Florence by Gian¬ 
antonio Caneo, 1594. 
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R OS AC CIO’S pamphlet, the earliest Italian work in this library entirely devoted 
to the subject of tobacco (cf. n. 20), merely propagates the gospel of Monardes 
(n. 15), and therefore contributes nothing new to the history. On the reverse of the 
title occurs a familiar list of ailments-eighteen in all—for which the plant provided 
an invaluable remedy. The text itself deals with the methods by which tobacco was 
to be employed medicinally. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Monardes 
and mentions, incidentally, the title of a work apparently recently published, Virtu 
mirabile dell’ Herba Regina 0 Tabaco. 

edition undetermined; apparently the second. Sixteenmo (A, 4 leaves). 

Half morocco, uncut. Size of leaf: 6pi x 4M inches. 

An examination of numerous bibliographies, etc., has failed to reveal any information on this 
work. The imprint indicates that this edition was preceded by one issued at Venice. No 
other copy appears to be recorded. The author wrote on geography, astronomy and medicine. 


1 595 CHUTE, Anthony ( d . 1595?) 

TABACO. London, 1595. 

T diS work, the first in the English language devoted to the subject, expressed 
an earnest conviction of the medicinal value of tobacco and propagandized for its 
correct use by smokers. 

A presented some novelties to readers by the first representation published in a book 
of a European smoker (much improved when it was reengraved for the Dutch edition, 
1623, n. 151), and by its dedication to Humphrey King. The latter seems to imply 
die existence of an exclusive or secret society of smokers, of which King, referred to as 
his Excelfitude,” etc., was grandmaster. 1 The fact that apothecaries*were actively 
engaged in selling tobacco (for it was a “medicinal plant”) is indicated by the author. 
, rom his complaint it is evident that they demanded extravagant prices for their 
ware, even when it was not that “right stuff” from Brazil or the West Indies and that 
they were guilty of adulterating what they offered. It was perhaps their avarice 
which had made necessary some kind of cooperative society of smokers under the 
management of the mysterious Humphrey King. 

The chief new contribution of Chute’s work to the therapeutics of tobacco was the 
author s opinion of the value of the herb when employed by pipe. The majority of 
earlier writers on the subject had contented themselves with repeating the advice 
of Jebault (n. 12) and Monardes (n. 15), relating to the uses of tobacco only in anti¬ 
septic applications, “suffumigations,” etc. It is of interest to observe, too, that 
Chute first relates that silver pipes w'ere in use as well as the more common clays. 2 

10 the 1 > eroicall minded Gentleman , Maidten Humphrey King. 

By the Authors immutable decree, being his Iaft, this booke was deltinate to you 
and vpo your allowance, to paffe for authorifed. What he willed, I haue per¬ 
formed. Agreeing in this with the Authors opinion, That the clereft fighted can 

2 £v'.' 11 S' : . inc ' ICI ^‘ as is shown by contemporary records, but the clav 

The expensive metal pipes were rare, however. brought into fashion by the returned Virginian colo- 

Several makeshift pipes were in use among the poor, nists was most popular. V. infra, n. 6. 
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1 595 beft iudge of colours. What your experiece is in this diuine hearbe, al men do 

know; and acknowledge you to bee The Souereigne of Tobacco , and for fuch they 
do honor you. [The dedicator is unskilled in the usual terms set forth by authors 
for their patrons, but] by the report that runneth of your fame, I doe auouch in 
one word that you are MoE-worthie. And for fuch I do recommend this rare worke 
of a moft pretious hearbe vnto you . . . [Signed by the printer:] A. I[slip\. [A u a-b ] 

The Printer to the Reader. 

Gentle Reader, this difcourfe of 'abacco being left in my hands by a gentleman 
who in his owne partieuler had feene great triall of the effects thereof, and as well 
by priuat conference with men of learning, as by the reading of fuch authors of 
credit, who haue reported the ftrange and woonderfull operations thereof, he was 
mooued to make knowne vnto ail men that which the moft part did doubt of, 
touching the vfe & pradife thereof, as well in taking the fmoke of it with the Pipe, 
the leafe being drie, as in applieng the greene leafe to the cure of many fores and 
difeafes. 

In publishing this tract the printer is but carrying out the last instruction of the 
author. This he does more willingly since he has been informed 

that befides the effects reported by the author, of the taking of it with the Pipe; it 
hath cleered the fight in a knight of great Commaundment and Worfhip: and cured 
a gentleman that long languifhed of a Confumption. I doubt not but it hath many 
other ftrange vertues w'hich are yet vnknowne . . . 

The author has observed, as recorded by his “authors,” that the herb has the same 
virtue to heal as have the green leaves, if it be dried after the Indian manner. 

Indeed it would feeme fomewhat much for any man to fay, that if the drying of 
it were according to the care of them, who here with vs make it their trade to 
gaine by, that we might attribute fo much power to it, being dried after fuch a 
maner: but furely I cannot thinke, but that comming from thofe poore people, 
where couetoufneffe hath not taught [them] ... to diffemble with any for profit, 
we may efteeme it either as good as the greene, or at leaft as that greene which 
growes heere in our clime, which reafon perfuades vs is vnapt to bring forth the 
hearbe in hir naturall heat and vertue being fo hote, and our foile fo cold. 

He thinks it curious that his authors have not dealt more largely with the benefits 
to be derived from the use of tobacco through a pipe—perhaps they were ignorant 
of that way to use it. 

... to fay truth, who hath long known it an vfuall thing in this part of the world, 
to drinke [i.e., to smoke] Tobacco? and yet who is he that euer knew it longeft and 
can iuftly fay, that this or that difcommoditie is come to him by it, vnleffe drink¬ 
ing it extreamly, he hath changed the good into a bad effedt, fince euerie extreme 
vertue is a vice . . . 

But the author is no physician; he will not arrogate to himself “any title of perfection 
in phifick.” He gives the opinion of a young doctor, 3 who loves tobacco and has made 


3 Possibly a reference to Raphael Thorius. V. the introductory note to n. 157, and n. 2 there. 
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great trial of “drinking” it, concerning the value of the dried leaf, saying, inter alia , 
“that a ftincking breath, proceeding not from any great or dangerous infection, is 
(by drinking Tobacco falling in the morning) clenfed away.” But it must be inhaled 
in good quantity, so as to force a cough or at least dry up the corrupt humors of the 
stomach. 

Who hath euer found a more foueraign remedy againft coughs, rheume In the 
ftomacke, head, and eyes? from whence it will fetch the humor in fo ftrange 
quantity, as in fome is admirable. 

The author will not insist upon this or that method for using tobacco, but he finds it 
most effective when employed in the mornings, fasting, and an excellent and sovereign 
remedy when one is wearied with journeying too far. 

. . . I thinke that thofe winters which haue fo effectually written of the nature of 
Tobacco, by outward applications both knew the fecreat effedts of the greene leafe, 
applying it to wounds, and of the dried leafe receiuing it by pipes: but hearing of 
fo ftrange a maner of receiuing it, as phificke was neuer guilty to the vnderftanding 
of, they thought it meet to preferue in a perpetuall concealment among themfelues, 
leaft being knowne to the world, the inhabilitie [uselessness] of other hearbs and 
deuifes being difcouered, and this made knowne, it might turne to the common 
decrement and hurt of their Art . . . [4] And I doubt not but if an idle Tabacconifl , 
and a hot Phifition were met without a moderator, it would proue a hard queftion 
in their naturall reafons, whether hee that firft deuifed this fecret of drinking 
Tobacco , being a phifition himfelfe, (as furely I thing he was) was worthy to be 
accompted a good or an euill perfon, fince he (it is likely) for his owne priuat 
commodity, did make that knowne to many, by the which many haue receiued 
more Ioffe of gold in generall, than any of them did receiue good, to whom he did 
firft impart it. . . . 

And thus farre for drinking of Tobacco, which is more vulgarly receiued with vs 
now than euer, and although it feems that the Indians vfe to take this Tobacco 
in other maner of pipes then we, Isl yet I thinke we fhall not need to thinke our 
earthern 161 or filuer pipes more vnapt than thofe which the Indians make of Palme 
leaues and fuch like. . . . 

But to conclude, I will limit no man to any prefcript order of drinking Tobacco, 
nor wifh that any fhould vfe it, but as they finde themfelues cold in their ftomacke, 
rheumaticke, or hauing the headache, or for diners other fuch neceffarie occafions, 
for I fee not how fuch vnmeafurabie drinking fhould not both harme them that 
drink it, and wrong others by robbing the world of fo Angular a treafure as this. 
I could therefore wifh it were a penal law, that whofoeuer fhould abufe it by vn¬ 
meafurabie and needleffe drinking, fhould forfait at the pleasure of his Exceljitu.de, [;I 


4 Suspicion of the medical fraternity was occasion¬ 
ally expressed by other tobacco enthusiasts who felt 
that as the plant was a panacea, it had rendered the 
aid of physicians practically unnecessary. 

5 Cf. n. 13 

6 While various materials were employed for early 
English tobacco pipes ( v. the Introduction, p. 50, 
notes 9 and 11) the most popular pipes were composed 


of clay, with a small bowl, in various shapes, set at a 
forward angle to stems ranging in length from six to 
twelve or more inches. The flat heel or base of the 
bowl was characteristic of the period, while the size 
of the bowl was dictated by the high cost of tobacco 
then. Cf. Dunhill, pp. 208 ff. 

1 Humphrey King is meant here. Cf. the intro¬ 
ductory note, supra , and nos. 57 and 106. 
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from three times vpward, fo much as he hath wafted - toward the maintenance of 
Tabacco in the treafury [8J and by this means I feare not, but we fhould make that 
our fingular profit, which we now turne to our difprofit and harme, and that wee 
fhould not remaine in that great want of good Tabacco which wee haue done of a 
long time together, but that hoarding Apothicaries might be glad to abate their 
prifes of their mingle mangle which forfooth they will not fell, vnder vnreafonable 
rate, when there is fcarfe good to be got, although that which they haue be as bad 
at the beft, as the worft of but indifferent good, when good may be bought. 

That which may be faid more I refer to the conceit of them that hold it in her due 
price, for my felfe in few, I thinke that there is nothing that harmes a man in¬ 
wardly from his girdle vpward, but may be taken away with a moderate vfe of 
Tabacco , and in thofe parts eonfift the chiefe reafons of our health, for the ftomacke 
and head being cleare and void of euill humors, commonly the whole body is the 
better. . . . 

I fpeake it with an vpright feare to God, I thinke man hath not known an excel- 
lenter preferuatiue againft the late dangerous infection [the plague], than this, 
and if any one who made vfe of it in good order, hath died of the infection, I am 
truely refolued, that for that one which died, it hath faued threefcore . . . [,jl 

The remainder of this tract is composed of a summary of Liebault’s chapter on tobacco 

(n. 12), a brief excerpt from Monardes (n. 15), and references from Gohory (n. 17), 

Everard (n. 32), et al., with various recipes derived from these older authorities. 


First Edition. Sixteenmo (A 4 ; B D 8 ; E 4 ). 

Woodcut of smoker, Bg, repeated on last leaf, E 4 (as reproduced); cut of tobacco plant, on D 2 , 
reengraved from that in n. 13; and woodcut arms on v° of title-page—a shield bearing a pipe 
between a lance and a sword per pale, in chief a crowned head, between two chaplets of tobacco. 

Photostat of the copy in the American Antiquarian Society Library, with leaves D 2 and 
E 4 supplied from the Britwell Court copy in the Eluntington Library. (The first leaf in the 
latter copy is the last leaf, E 4 , transferred to supply the missing title.) 

The only copies known of this work are the two foregoing—both imperfect, as indicated. 

Chute’s book was long known to students only by collateral evidence, the fact of its publica¬ 
tion having been recorded by some contemporaries. 

The first clear notice of it appears to be the reference in Brathwait’s The Smoaking Age, 1617 
ft. n. 129 at n. 9). As will be seen, he added a digest of it to his own treatise, introducing it 
as “. . . a little Tradl, entitled Tobacco-, publilhed by efpeciall direction of the Author upon 
his deathbed, f ‘ 0) dedicated to Humphrey King, one well experienced in the ufe, benefit, and 
practice of that herbe, and printed for Will. Barlow (with Tobacco Armes) then keeping fhop 
in Gracious Jlreete.” [N 7 B -Oi b ] 

It has been suggested that the publisher of this tract was in reality William Barley, the printer 
of music, located in Gracechurch Street, 1596. Llerbert’s Ames (ii, 227) has the entry: 
“William Barley had a licence to print a Treatife defcribing the nature of Tobacco.” Maun- 
sell’s Catalogue (1595) also lists Tabacco [sic], as printed for William Barley. 


8 Of the “fmoakie [tobacco] Societie,” undoubt¬ 
edly. Cf. the introductory note, supra. 

9 This appears to be the earliest reference in an 
English work (cf. n. 13) to the use of tobacco as a 

No. 46 


prophylaxis during the pestilences which ravaged 
Europe during the late sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. V. the Introduction, p. 33, n. 6. 

10 Cf. the mtroductoiy note to n. 151. 
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Credit for the discovery of Chute’s (or Chewt’s) authorship is due Dr. Robert J. 
Kane. In his thesis, “Tobacco in English Literature to 1700” (Harvard University, 
1929), he devotes considerable space to an examination of the subject. The evidence 
he has produced points clearly to Chute’s responsibility for Tabaco. 

The following is a summary of the most decisive proof submitted by Dr. Kane in “An¬ 
thony Chute, Thomas Nashe, and the First English Work on Tobacco” (f, 1931): 

In 1596 Nash published his belated reply to Harvey’s Pierce's Supererogation , 1593 
(n. 43), entitled Haue With You to Saffron Walden. In this work two characters 
discuss Chute by name, and one. Respondent (Nash’s alter ego), says among other 
things, “. . . this I will say [against him] ... for his Oratorfhip, it was fuch that I 
haue feene him non plus [nonplussed] in giuing the charge, at the creating of a new 
Knight of Tobacco [perhaps in Humphrey King’s “fmoakie Societie”— -v. n. 106]; 
though, to make amends fince, he hath kneaded and daub’d vp a Commedie, called 
The tranfformation of the King of Trinidadoes two Daughters, Madame Panachea 
and the Nymphe Tobacco ; and, to approue his Heraldrie, fcutchend out the honorable 
Armes of the fmoakie Societie . . .” [Q 4 a " b ] (Cf. Co., iv, p. 394.) 

“The significance of this passage,” writes Dr. Kane, “is now apparent. The only 
English work on tobacco that is known to have been published before the date of 
Nashe’s writing is the little pamphlet of 1595. Nashe attributes a work on this sub¬ 
ject to Anthony Chute. The initials that appear on the title-page of Tabaco are 
‘A. C.’ To be sure, Nashe refers to the production as a ‘Commedie.’ But the 
title that he offers is, on the face of it, too fantastic for exactitude.” Nash did have 
a preference for dramatic metaphors, but even though he was being satiric, perhaps 
he really meant what he said and thought that Chute’s work was a comedy. Cer¬ 
tainly the often involved style of that author seems unwittingly comic at times. 

“As for the ‘Armes of the smoakie Societie,’ which Chute is said to have ‘scutchend 
out,’ who could resist the mute eloquence of sig. A 1 verso in the Tabaco treatise . . .” 


MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512-1588), in Johann Jacob WECKER (1528-1586), 
translated by Charles de l’ESCLLJSE (1526-1609) 

ANTIDOTARIVM GEMINVM. Basle, 1595. 

[Translation of title\ A two-fold dispensatory, general and special, faithfully collected from 
the writings of esteemed authors, both ancient and modern. Carefully and very greatly aug¬ 
mented over earlier editions and finally issued with improvements by Johann Jacob Wecker 
of Basle. Most complete indices are added. With the privilege for ten years. At Basle, 
by Conrad Waldkirch, at the expense of the bishopric, 1595. 

I N THE second part, Antidotarium Speciale, of this voluminous work, on f s b —f 6 b , 
the author quotes the entire passage on tobacco from De l’Escluse's translation of 
Monardes, 1574 (n. 18), together with that translator’s own annotations (except for 
one paragraph). 

On o 4 a of the same section, Wecker repeats the account of the best means of distilling 
the herb petum, and the medicinal uses of that liquor. This he found in the work of 
Leo Suauius (i.e., Jacques Gohory, v. n. 17), who had himself derived the essentials of 
that process from Liebault (n. 12). 
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HISTORIA 

NATVRALE. E MORALE 

DELLE INDIE; 

S C R I T T A 

DAL R. P. GIOSEFFO DI ACOSTA 

Della Compagnia del Giesu; 

Nellaquale fi trattano lc cofe notabili del Cielo , & de gli 
Element!, MetaUij Piante, & Aniraali di quelle: 
i fuoiriti,& ceremonie :Leggi 3 &goucrni, 

& guerre deglilndiani. 

* 

T^cuatnente tradotta dclia lingua Sfagnuola nclla, Italiana 

DA GIO. PAOLO GALVCCI SALODIANO 
ACADEMICO VENETO. 

CON P R l V I L E G 11. 



IN VENETIA, 


Preflo Bernardo Bala, All’inlegna del Sole. 
M. D. X C V I. 
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Second Collected Edition in Latin. Quarto (a 8 ; aa-gg 8 ; hh\ Antidotarium Speciale: ): («; a-z 8 - 
A-Q 8 -). 

Occasional woodcuts in first part. 

Wrappers. Size of leaf: 9 pi x 6 pi inches. Contemporaneous notation at foot of title, scored out. 
References: BM. Ferguson, ii, 534-535. 

According to Michaud (Vol. XLIV), the first edition of Antidotarium Speciale appeared in 1561, 
and Antidotanum Generate, in 1576. Ferguson remarks that the date of the dedication indi¬ 
cates that the first Latin edition of this collection may have appeared in 1582 or 11583 (and 
the French in 1584), but he had not met with any editions of those years. Wecker’s daughter, 
Anna, edited his Antidotarium Speciale, etc., which appeared in 1588. The two tobacco pas¬ 
sages occur in this latter edition on f 3 “ b and o s a . 


ACOSTA, Jose de (1539-1600), translated by Giovanni Paolo GALUCCI ( fl . 1590) 

HISTORIA NATVRALE . . . DELLE INDIE. Venice, 1596. 

[' Translation of title ] The natural and moral history of the Indies, written by Father Jose 
de Acosta of the Company of Jesus. In which are treated the notable things of the heavens, 
the elements, metals, plants and animals there; the rites, ceremonies, laws, government and 
wars of the Indians. Newly translated from the Spanish language into Italian by Giovanni 
Paolo Galucci, of Salo, Academician of Venice. With the privilege. [Printer’s device] At 
Venice, from the press of Bernardo Basa . . . 1596. 

On Xf- Yd and Ggf-Ggd, respectively, occur the first reference to tobacco, and 
the account of th & petum unction, as recorded in the original edition, 1590 (n. 35). 

First Italian Edition. Small quarto (f«; fp; a-dq A Z*; Aa-TtVu & [last, blank]). 

Original vellum. Size of leaf: x 6 yi inches. 

With a partly undecipherable armorial stamp on the title, perhaps that of the Buoncompagni 
family, and therefore probably from the collection of Baldassarr Buoncompagni, Rome, 1898. 

References: Palau, i, 11, S., i, n. 124. Br., n. 9. 

This is the only Italian version and is printed with the types of Aldus. 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter (i552?-i6i8) 

THE DISCOVERIE OF . . . GV 1 ANA. London, 1596. 

T HE most famous English figure in nicotian annals, 1 Sir Walter Raleigh, made 
no important contribution to the written history of tobacco nor published a 
word in its praise. But one casual reference to the plant occurs in his printed works, 2 
in this report of the expedition he had made, 1595, to the coast of South America in 
search of the new El Dorado. In the passage describing “the Tivitivas” (that is to 
say, the Waraus) that “dwell vpon the branches of Orenoque ,” he stated that those 


1 Cf. the Introduction, pp. 47 f. 

2 It has been often said that none of Raleigh’s 
works contains any reference to tobacco. Stahl {op. 
cit., in n. 2, n. 8, Ifa) and others have attributed to 
Raleigh passages of nicotian interest which occur in 


the work of his lieutenant, Lawrence Keymis. The 
latter’s Relation of the Second Voyage to Guiana . . . 
1596, w*as included in a Latin translation, in De 
Bry’s collection. V. n. 55 for the references to 
tobacco. 
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called Cupuri [Capuri] and Macureo , are for the moft part Carpenters of Canoas , 
for they make the moft and fayreft houfes, and fell them into Guiana for golde, 
and into Trinedado for Tobacco , in the excefime taking whereof, they exceed all 

H W T H h 

I discoverie 

I [ OF THE LARGE. 

I RICH AND BEWTIFVL 

EMPIRE OF Gviana, WITH 

a relation ofthe Great and Golden Cine 
o/Mzno2L\Ji>hicb the Spaniards calllvl 

Dorado )Andthcprouincesof Emeria s 
Arromata 3 Amapaia and other Couii- 
tries, with their riuers, ad- 
ioyning 

I Performed in the yeare i 5 9 ^ Sir 

W. %i(egb Knight jCaptaine of her 
Mdiejltes Guard^Lo.Warden 

cf the Staunerics,and her High- 
neffe Lieutenant general! 
of the Countie of 
Corncwall. 



Title of Raleigfi, 1596 

nations, and notwithftanding the moiftneffe of the aire in which they liue . . . 
in all my life either in the Indies or in Europe did I neuer beholde a more goodlie 
or better fauoured people, or more manlie. [G/] 
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Second Edition, second variant. Small quarto (A 4 ; sp 1 ; B P 4 ). 

In line 14, p. 21, the text reads “Nueuo reygno de Granada In the title occur “EMPIRE,” 
“Citie,” and “ fpaniards” (a. infra). 

Three-quarter morocco. Size of leaf: 7 J 4<5 x 5^6 inches. E, misplaced in binding. 

With manuscript notes on an end-paper by Halliwell-Phillipps. 

From the collections of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps (1889, n. 193, bought by Sotheran) and William 
A. White (acquired 1890). 

References: STC., 2063*; [records this under n. 20634, “edition undetermined”]. C., n. 254. 
S., xvi, n. 67553. P-5 i 5 n - 507. Catalogue, White Library, Henrietta C. Bartlett. Reprint, 
ed. Sir Robt. EL Schomburgh (Hakluyt Society, 1848). Reprint, ed. V. T. Harlow (1928). 

The first edition was also printed in 1596. The three editions of this year (in four issues or 
variants) with typographical peculiarities too numerous to list here, are fully described by 
Dr, Eames, in S., xvi, and are recorded in STC., numbers 20634-20636®. 


Raleigh’s position at the Elizabethan court made him England’s most distinguished 
smoker. It was the generous encouragement he gave to the habit 3 which rapidly 
induced the popular belief that it was to him the nation was indebted for this new 
delight. It is, of course, of only academic importance to correct the general impres¬ 
sion 4 that he was the original importer of tobacco into England and the first smoker 
there. 5 He was only the first to make the habit fashionable among Englishmen, but 
that entitles him to the honorable tributes bestowed upon him. 

It may be recorded in passing that students have long believed Raleigh’s sole direct 
reference 6 to tobacco to be that contained in his first testamentary note, written just 
prior to his execution, 29 October 1618, reading: 

“Sir Lewis Stukeley sold all the tobacco at Plimouth of which, for the most part of 
it, I gave him a fift part of it, as also a role for my Lord Admirall and a role for him¬ 
self ... I desire that hee may give his account for the tobacco.” 7 

In Raleghana , Dr. Brushfield collected some interesting data from Aubrey and others. 
It was stated that Raleigh smoked just before he went to the scaffold—“wch some 
formall persons were scandalized at,” remarked Aubrey, “but I thinke it was well, 
and properly donne to settle his spirits.” (f, 1813, II, pp. 519-520.) 

It was reported, too, that when Raleigh introduced the custom of smoking in Eliza¬ 
beth’s court, the queen, “after two or three whiffs . . . was seized with a nausea, upon 
observing which, some of the Earl of Leicester’s faction whispered that Sir Walter 
had certainly poisoned her. But her majesty, in a short while recovering, made the 
Countess of Nottingham and all her maids smoke a whole pipe out among them.” 
The tale is not so apocryphal as may at first appear; several contemporaries have 
testified that the ladies of Elizabeth’s court did smoke tobacco pipes, and what more 
likely than that the champion of the “divine herb” should have attempted thus to 
amuse (and educate) his sovereign. 8 (See, for further accounts of Raleigh and his 
smoking habits, Brushfield, pp. 32, 33, 37, et passim.) 


3 V. the Introduction, pp. 47 ff. 

4 Buttes (n. 53), James I (n. 68), Edmund Howes 
(n. 176), were among those who announced that 
Raleigh was the first to introduce tobacco or the 
habit of smoking into England. 


5 Cf. nos 13, 31, 36. 

6 Cf. the Introduction, p. 68, and n. 8 there. 

1 Quoted in Brushfield, p. 32. 

8 Cf. the concluding note in n. 238, n. 710 [y 2 “~ b ], 
and the Introduction, p. 49, n. 2. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh 

Engraved by G. Vertue. From OlAys' edition of Raleigh’s The History of the JVorld, 1736. 


Raleigh’s account of his experiences has been called “the most brilliant of all the 
Elizabethan narratives of adventure.” It is a romantic tale, heightened with an 
occasional fable, and was received with great incredulity. Camden (n. 170), the 
antiquary, was impressed with its style and characterized it as an elegant production. 
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The garden illustrated in this title was Gerard’s own 
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GERARD, John (1545-1612) 

THE HERBALL. London, 1597. 


G ERARD’S Herb all, still fragrant after three centuries, was the first work to 
give a detailed account of the species of tobacco then most prevalent in Eng¬ 
land, N. rustica. The author was familiar, too, with N. Tabacum , in two varieties. 
All these plants were among the horticultural specimens he displayed in his famous 
garden in London. 1 It was as a plant of known medicinal virtues that Gerard valued 
tobacco, and he accepted most of the therapeutic dogmas then relating to it. As an 
herbalist he was, of course, opposed to those who “dranke tabaco for wantonnefie. 

Writing of N. rustica , cultivated in England, he says: 

Of yellow Henbane , or Englifb Tabaco . [2] 

Yellow ITenbane groweth to the height of two cubits. The ftalke is thicke, fat 
and greene of colour, full of a fpungious pith; and is deuidecl into fundrie braunches, 
fet with fmooth and euen leaues, thicke, and full of iuice. r he flowers growe at 
the tops of the braunches orderly placed, of a pale yellowe colour, fomething leffer 
then thofe of the blacke Henbane. The cups wherein the flowers do ffcande are 
like, but leffer, tenderer and without fharpe pointes, wherein is fet the hufke or 
cod fornwhat rounde, full of very fmall feede like the feede of Marierome [mar¬ 
joram]. The roote is fmall and threddie. 

[It] is fowen in gardens where it doth profper exceedingly, infomuch that it cannot 
be deftroied where it hath once fowen itfelf, and is difperfed into the moft parts of 
Englanded 31 

It flowreth in the fommer moneths, and oftentimes till Autumne be farre fpent, 
in which time the feede commeth to perfection. 

Yellow Elenbane is called Hyojcyamus luteus [;l [and also Petum, Petun s and Nico - 
fiana] . . . this hath beene taken for a kinde ... of the true tobacco [Ak Tabacum ], 
infomuch that LObelius [c] hath called it Bubius Hyojcyamus , or doubtfull Henbane, 
as a plant participating of Henbane and Tabaco: and is vfed of diuers in fteede of 
Tabaco, and called by the fame name, for that it hath beene brought from = rinidada, 
a place fo called in the Indies [America]; as alfo from Virginia or Norembega [New 
England] for Tabaco, which doubtleffe taken in fmoke [medicinally] worketh the 
fame kind of drunkennes that the right Tabaco doth. 

This kinde of Henbane is thought of fome to be colde and moift; but after HObelius 
it rather heateth then cooleth at all, bicaufe of the biting tafte, as alfo that rofennes 
or gummineffe it is poffeffed of, which is euidently perceiued both in handling and 
chewing it in the mouth [again as medicine]. 


1 V. n. 56. This was situated in what is now 
Fetter Lane. All the varieties of tobacco then avail¬ 
able were undoubtedly grown as well in the gardens 
of Lord Burghley in the Strand, and elsewhere, 
which Gerard supervised for twenty years. 

2 Henbane and coltsfoot, too, were sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as “English” tobacco, in provincial Eng¬ 
land during this and later periods. 


3 This provides confirmation of the fact, suggested 
by Harrison in his “Great Chronologie” (v. n. 31), 
that N. rustica was common in England. 

4 Cf. nos. 13 and 31. 

3 One of Gerard’s frequent errors. Most botanical 
writers had learned to differentiate Hyoscyamus lu¬ 
teus, etc. (N. rustica), from petum, etc. [N. Tabacum). 

6 Matthias de 1 ’Obel. V. n. 13. 
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This herbe preuaileth againft all apoftemes, tumours, inueterate vlcers, botches 
and fuch like, being made into an vnguent or falue as followeth. Take of the greene 
leaues threepounde and a halfe, ftampe them very fmall in a ftone morter; of oile 
oliue one quart; fet them to boile in a braffe pan or fuch like, vpon a gentle fire, 
continually ftirring it vntill the herbes feeme blacke, and will not bubble nor boile 
any more; then fhall you haue an excellent greene oile, which being {trained from 
the feces or drofie, put the cleere and {trained oile to the fire againe, adding thereto 
of waxe halfe a pounde, of rofen fower ounces, and of good turpentine two ounces; 
melt them altogither and keepe it in pots for your vfe to cure inueterate vlcers, 
apoftemes, burnings, greene wounds, and all cuts and hurts in the head, wherewith 
I haue gotten both crownes and credit. 

Some use it instead of tobacco (meaning again, of course, N. Tabacum), but while 
it causes the same stupefaction, giddiness and spitting which tobacco does, it is not 
nearly so good nor of such value. 7 It is better to use rosemary, thyme or sweet mar¬ 
joram rather than this doubtful henbane, when it is necessary to inhale smoke medi¬ 
cinally. [S 6 b -S 7 E ] (Illustrated by the cut of N. rustica var. texana which occurs in 
Dodoens, n. 17-A: Hyoscyamus luteus.) 

In his account of N. Tabacum , in two varieties, he writes: 8 

There be two forts or kindes of Tabaco, one greater, the other leffer; the greater 
was brought into Europe out of the prouinces of America, which we call weft 
Indies: the other from Trinidada an Ilande neere vnto the continent of the fame 
Indies; fome haue added a thirde fort, and others making the yellowe Elenbane 
[TV. rustica] for a kinde thereof, although not properly. 

A botanical description of both is given, followed by a notice of their original habitats, 
“the weft Indies, in which is the prouince or countrey of Peru [sic\. ,y,) They prosper 
well in the gardens of Europe. It is these varieties which are growing here now 

which I take to be better for the conftitution of our bodies, then that which is 
brought from [America, while] that growing in the Indies [is] better for the people 
of the fame countrey; notwithftanding it is not fo thought nor receiued of our 
Tabackians; for according to the Englifh prouerbe; Far fetcht and deere bought is 
beft for Ladies. 

The time for sowing tobacco is given, based on the author’s own experiences. A 
number of the names given to it, already familiar, are recorded, and reference is made 
to the testimony of Thevet (n. 8) that tobacco induces a kind of drunkenness. Mo- 
nardes’ (n. 15) opinion regarding its temperature and certain of its medicinal powers 
is related. The author compares its effects with those of opium and follows this with 
an account of its “vermes.” His sources here, as usual, are Liebault (n. 12) and 
Monardes, with a glance at Everard (n. 32). 


1 Harrison (n. 31) was of the same opinion. 

8 He illustrates the two varieties under the cap¬ 
tions: “1 Hyojcyamus Peruvianus. Tabaco or Hen¬ 
bane of Peru,” and “2 Sana SanSta Indorum. Ta¬ 
baco of Trinidada.” The captions for these figures 
are transposed, as Johnson indicates in his edition of 
Gerard, 1633 (n. 184). The illustration of the plant 
Gerard intended for H. Peruvianus (and which he 


captioned Sana Santta Indorum ) appeared first in 
Pena and De l’Obel’s work, 1570, n. 13, q.v. (It was 
excluded in Johnson’s edition.) His first cut was 
published in De l’Obel’s work, 1576 (0. n. 13, n. 2), 
as Herba fanbla, Jiue tabacvm minus (v. illustra¬ 
tion in n. 27). 

9 Dodoens (n. 17-A, q.v., at n. 1) supplied this in¬ 
formation. 
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The drie leaues are vfed to be taken in a pipe fet on fire and fuckt into the ftomacke, 
and thruft foorth again at the nofthrils againft the paines of the head, rheumes, 
aches in any part of the bodie, whereof foeuer the originall doth proceed, whether 
from Fraunce, Italy, Spaine, Indies, or from our familiar and beft knowne difeafes. 

While tobacco eases pain for a time in certain infectious diseases, it cannot cure 
entirely, for it fails to remove the cause. Some patients thus afflicted, who thought 
that tobacco was helping them, would have died had not the author employed other 
and more effective medicaments. 

Some vfe to drinke it (as it is tearmed) for wantonnefte or rather cuftome, and 
cannot forbeare it, no, not in the middeft of their dinner, which kinde of taking is 
vnholfome and very daungerous: although to take it feldome and that rhifically 
is to be tolerated and may do fome good, but I commende the fyrupe aboue this 
fume or fmokie medicine. 

Near the conclusion of his long account of tobacco’s “vertues,” Gerard provides 
further recipes. Of one he says: 

I fende this iewell vnto you women of all forts, efpecially to iuch as cure and helpe 
the poore and impotent of your countrie without rewarde. But vnto the beggerly 
rabble of witches, charmers, & fuch like coufeners, that regarde more to get money 
then to helpe for charitie, I wifh thefe fewe medicines far from their vnderftanding, 
and from thofe deceiuers whom I wifh to bee ignoraunte heerein. 

But despite such thieving villains, he will not deprive gentlewomen of the knowledge 
he has which will be useful to them. Whereupon he provides another recipe, con¬ 
taining tobacco and the usual recommended ingredients (helpful in themselves), 
wherewith to cure “thy wounded poore neighbour.” [S. 7 b —‘I t E ] 

First Edition. Folio (A<; B 6 ; A-Z 8 ; Aa Zz 8 ; Aaa-Vuu 8 ; Xxx 12 [last two, probably blank, lacking]; 
Aaaa-Tttt 8 ; Vuuu 6 ; Index and Tables, Aaaaa Iiiii 1 . Colophon, on r? of last: Imprinted at 
London by Edm. Bollifant, | for Bonham and John | Norton. | M.D.XCVII. | ). 

Engraved title, by William Rogers [ fl. 1580-1610]; portrait of Gerard (as reproduced), by the 
same; and woodcuts in text. More than 2000 cuts illustrate this work, of which the majority 
are from the same blocks that Bergzabern, better known as Tabernsemontanus, used for his 
Eicones plantarum seu stirpium , Frankfort, 1590. These, Norton, printer o ihe Herball , 
borrowed from the printer of the Eicones. Among the sixteen new cuts is the first which shows 
the “Virginian” potato. 

Contemporary sheep. Size of leaf: liyi x 8JT inches. 

“Richard Gardner ... his book” written beneath Gerard’s portrait. Occasional additions in a 
coeval hand to Table at end; verso of last leaf and fly-leaves at end filled with recipes, cures 
for cattle, etc., apparently in Gardner’s hand. 

References: STC., i 1750. Arber, 108-110. Pulteney, chap. 9. Osier, n. 2722. 

By 1595 Gerard, “Master in Chirurgerie,” was known as a skilled herbalist. The publication 
of The Herball made him the most famous horticulturist in England. Although this work was 
a revision of a translation, yet it is so richly suffused with his own personality that it has all 
the novelty of an original composition. Out of his abundant love for flowers and plants he 
wrote glowing accounts of flora, sometimes familiar, but more often strange to English readers, 
who followed with fascination this amiable and loquacious guide. It is true that Gerard did 
not attain the purely scientific standard to which he laid claim for his work, for he accepted 
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John Gerard 
From the IS 97 edition of Gerard. 


much contemporary folk-lore. But in his preface he points out that The Her hall was principally 
intended for gentlewomen—and what lady of the time would have preferred science to likely 
fables? The popularity of the work in Elizabethan days proves that the public wanted diver¬ 
sion with its facts. 

This most famous of early English herbals is virtually a translation of the Latin Pemptades of 
Rembert Dodoens (v. n. 88, n. i) made by a Dr. Priest of the College of Physicians. John 
Norton, the printer, had commissioned him to do the work, but he died before its completion, 
and the unfinished version came into Gerard’s hands. Despite the uncertain copyright ar¬ 
rangements of the day, the casual relations between publishers and authors, and the historical 
obscurity of this particular case, it seems that Gerard was hardly honest in the matter, and much 
less than fair to Priest. After making alterations in the arrangement of his subject matter to 
conform to that in De 1 ’ObeFs Adversaria (n. 13), Gerard added a few illustrations and Iris own 
inimitable notes. 

But in his preface T0 the courteous and well-willing Readers, he remarks, with careless evasion, 
“Mafter Lyte a worfhipfull Gentleman, tranflated Dodonaus out of French into Englilh; and 
fince that Dodtor Pried, one of our London Colledge, hath (as I heard) tranflated the laft 
edition of Bodonceus, which meant to publiih the fame; but being preuented by deadr, his 
tranflation likewife periflred: laftly, my felfe one of the leaft among many, haue prefumed to 
fet foorth vnto the view of the world, the firft fruits of thefe mine owne labors ...” 

It was pointed out to Norton that Gerard had committed a number of serious errors in the 
use of illustrations, whereupon De FQbel was called in to make corrections. (He appears to 
have neglected or overlooked two relating to tobacco, which Johnson— v. supra, n. 8—set 
right.) De l’Obel found it necessary, he said, to make more than a thousand changes but he 
was prevented from further modifications by Gerard, who complained, among other things, 
that the former had forgotten English. In his Illustrationes, De l’Obel writes with unconcealed 
bitterness of the English herbalist, saying that Gerard plundered freely from his Adversaria. 
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ACOSTA, Jose de (1539-1600), translated by Robert REGNAULT 

HISTORIE NATVRELLE . . . DES INDES. Paris, 1598. 


HISTOIRE 

NATVREL L E 

ET MORALLE 
des 1 rides, tant Orientalles 
qu’Occidenulles. 

Ou il cfl traffic des chofesremarquables du Ciel 3 
des Elemens, Metaux, Plantes & ^Animaux 
qut font propres de ces pais. Enfemble des 
macurs^ceremonies , loix,gouuernemens & 
yuerres des mefmes Indians. 

Compofee en Caftillan pat lofeph Acofta Sc 
traduite en Francois par Robert 
Regnault Cauxore. 

DEDXE' AV ROY. 



A PARIS, 

Chez Marc Orrv, rue S.Taques* 
auLyon Rampant. 

" M. D. XCVIII. 



Title of Acosta, 1598 

[Translation of title\ The natural and moral history of the East as well as the West Indies. 
In which are treated the notable things of the heavens, the elements, metals, plants and animals 
characteristic of these lands. Together with the customs, ceremonies, laws, governments and 
wars of the same Indians. Composed in Castilian by Jose de Acosta, and translated into 
French by Robert Regnault, of Caux. Dedicated to the King. At Paris, from the house of 
Marc Orry . . . 1598. 
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On Zr h and Ii 8 a -Kk! b , respectively, occur the first reference to tobacco and the 
account of the petuin unction, as recorded in the original edition, 1590 (n. 35). 

First French Edition. Small octavo (a 8 ; A -Z 8 ; Aa-Zz 8 ; Aaa-Ccc 8 ). 

Three-quarter morocco. Size of leaf: 6$4 x 4/L inches. 

The cipher stamped on the title, FIDMB, is that of Honore d’Agut and his wife, Marguerite 
Blegiers; on the last leaf is the coat of arms of d’Agut, Conseiller au Parlement d'Aix, 1603. 

References: Palau, i, 11. S., i, n. 125. Atkinson, n. 385. 

* * * 

Nos. The second and third French editions, Paris, 1600, and Paris, 1606, respectively, 
'i-a, are also in this library. The references to tobacco in the 1600 edition occur on 

,i-b the same leaves as in the 1598 edition. The first reference in the 1606 edition 

occurs on Y v i b -Y vij a ; the second, on hijMinij a . 


HAKLUYT, Richard (i552?-i6i6) 

THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS. London, 1598-1599. 

F ROM the notices given by Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13) and Harrison (v. n. 31), and 
from collateral evidence as well/ it has been established that the tobacco plant 
was growing in England before the last quarter of the XVIth century. The first 
definite statement to this effect, however, seems to have been that made by Hakluyt 
in the passage following. It is very probable that the importation to which he refers 
had been made by Drake, who returned from his third voyage to the West Indies in 
1573. 2 The species introduced from the islands would then have been N. Tabacum, 
and the purpose for which Hakluyt says it was employed supports this opinion. It 
was the smoke of varieties of N. Tabacum which was then thought to be helpful in 
catarrhal complaints. N. rustica had other extensive medicinal uses but it was not 
generally approved as an inhalation for this ailment. 3 

In “Remembrances for maker S. to giue him the better occafion to informe hirnfelfe 
of fome things in England , and . . . other things in Turkie . . . Written by . . . 
mailer Richard Hakluyt, for a principall Englifh Fadtor at Constantinople 1582,” occurs: 

The feed of Tabacco hath bene brought hither out of the Weft Indies, it groweth 
heere, and with the herbe many haue bene eafed of the reumes, &c. w [Vol. II, 

<V, o 5 a ] 

There are further references to tobacco in the third volume, 1600. See n. 57-A. 

First Edition, first issue. Two volumes in one. Folio (I: *°; ** 6 ; A Z 6 ; Aa-Zz 6 ; Aaa-Eee 6 ; 
FfR II: * s ; A Z 6 ; Aa Cc 6 ; Aaa-Rrr 6 .). 

The original issue, first state, of the “Voyage to Cadiz” is in this copy (Vol. I, Eee-Fff 4 ). 
There are several differences in set-up and text between the tide of the first issue and that 
of the second issue, which is dated 1599- (T. n. 57-A.) 

1 V. supra, p. 239, 71. 1. 2 V. the Introduction,?. 45. ■‘This passage does not appear in any prior edi- 

3 V. the passage from Harrison, recorded in n. 31. tion of Hakluyt’s works. V. Brushfield, p. 25. 
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PRINCIPAL Navi¬ 


gations, VOIAGES, 

TRAFFIQ^VES AND DISCO- 
ueries of the Englifh Nation, made by Sea 
orouer-land , to the remote and fartheftdi- 

flant quarters of the Earth, at any time within 
the com caffe of rhefe 1 50c. yeeres: Deuided 
into three feucrall Volumes, according ro the 
pofitions of the Regions,whercumo 
they were direfied. 

Th is firft Volume containing the woorthy Difhoueries, 
Sic. of the Englifh toward the North and Northeaft by fea, 
as of Lapland,Scrikfinia,Cordid,'ihe Bale of S. Nicolas, the Iflcs of Cot- 
voiette, Vaigat^, and NoutZembln, toward the great riuet Ob, 
withthemighty Empire of RuJfta,xheCaJ)ian fea, Geor¬ 
gia, '^Armenia, Media, ferfia, Boghnr in Baflria, 
and diuers kingdoms of Tart aria 

Together with many notable monuments and teftimo- 
niesof the ancient forren trades, and of thewarrclikeand 
other Flipping ofthis realme of Ettglandm former ages. 

Vyhereunto is annexed alfo a Iriefe (ommentark of the true 
ftate of if and, and of the Northren Seas and 
lands fiiuate chat way. 

\_And laftty, the memorable defeate of the Spanijh huge 
Armada, Anno tj8 8. and the famous vi&orie 
atchieucd at the citie of Cadiz,, t j9 6. 
are deferibed. 



Imprinted at London by G e o r g e 
Bishop, Ralph Nbwberib 

jind Robert Barker. 
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Original calf. Large Paper. With the arms of Queen Elizabeth of England impressed on the 
sides. Size of leaf: 12 x inches. (Vol. Ill is not included in this copy. V. n. 57-A.) 

Occasional marginal notes 111 a contemporary hand. Sig. G, a is inscribed “W. G[uy]” in an 
early hand. A pencil note on the end-paper reads, “See Mr. Thorpe’s 151 memorandum re¬ 
lating to the purchase of this volume, May 30, 1859. £11. S. C. M[iller].” 

From the collections of Queen Elizabeth, S. R. Christie-Miller (1 July 1919, lot 358), and 
Charles T. Jeffery (1936, lot 187). 

References: STC., 12626. Cf. C., n. 322. B., i, n. 525. S., vii, nos. 29595, 29597. 

Hakluyt’s devotion to the cause of English exploration, colonization, and commerce had its 
first full expression in The Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
which he published at London, 1589, in one volume. This he revised and increased to a con¬ 
siderable degree during the succeeding years, and in 1598-1600 he issued his masterpiece, The 
Principal Navigations, which Froude aptly characterized as “the prose epic of the modern 
English nation.” (See n. 158 for Purchas’ compilation, Hakluytus Posthumus.) 

The “Voyage to Cadiz” referred to in the collation above was suppressed by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, after the disgrace of Essex ( v. n. 52) in 1599. This section of the work is in the 
earliest state of the three described in C., Vol. II, p. 756. In a comparatively few' copies occurs 
the famous Molyneux-Wright map, the first terrestrial globe on the Mercator projection 
made in England. 


DEVEREUX, Robert, Earl of Essex (1566-1601) 

MS. THE POOR LABOURING BEE, c. 1598-1600. 

A MONG the manuscript poems which were circulating in exclusive circles during 
u the latter years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was one which symbolized tobacco 
as an anodyne for its unhappy author. Its obvious purpose was to express, under a 
thin allegorical guise, the grievance of a disappointed courtier, and while undistin¬ 
guished by any exceptional qualities, it was apparently well received. 

Its popularity was undoubtedly due to the general belief that it was the production 
of Elizabeth’s favorite, the Earl of Essex. A poem composed by the earl would have 
been a desideratum of many of his adherents, and this piece was frequently copied. 
The majority of the extant MSS. of it (v. infra) are assigned directly or by inference 
to Essex. Sir Elenry Wotton, one of Essex’ secretaries, recorded the fact that “to 
evaporate his thoughts in a sonnet” was the earl’s “common way,” and the present 
“evaporation” seems, under the circumstances of its production, a natural expression 
of that petulant young man. 

The ascription to Essex has, however, not been permitted to go unchallenged. It 
was assigned, c. 1630-1640, to Elenry Cuff, a secretary or chaplain to Essex, but the 
attribution has slight claim to consideration. In recent years, however, a more 
serious claim was laid to it for John Lyly by that poet’s editor ( v . infra). 


5 T. Thorpe, the bookseller; afterwards librarian of William Henry Miller, founder of the Britwell Court Library. 
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c J"Cc 'jjoor fafounjuj flee. 

jr„ 

It roas a tyme, Tvfep. ' flit fees tonffl vc&£, 

(AndC tflat tymt) Jroas a ifle fee. 
roho fed on tyme, WntiCf my fart Aid freafl. 
yet never ttijuftft tymt to devour met, 

Cfl aft tftJroarmt ? 9 enfit coufef not tflrjvce, 
yet froy ft j 'Waxe anfl ffonnit to if fly 


£.1598 

-1600 


JL. 


C J fas tft n. ff fu^fl Tlflen tyme no fdjJj} vootifd qi .ue, 
ftyfy is tflis pfesseftymt to me fo flryf 
§*nce C in tflis tym') tfle ja^it flron flotf fiat 
r 7tc Tvajft, tflt TPorrnc f tft (xnat > the flutterffim. 
fhiaitlfl With. Jjrerf, 3 AnttCeflon my Antes, 
fAna thus Corny famed to tft Ai/if cfflees. 

dofjrant C my fluff) tflytyme may never enfl 
CiniyttfWoatcflafe, to Actr my fftni A tyme. 
rwfifl eyrie fru.it/esjfie flutifounfl a jreindf 
3 atn eft fonne, yei dttoniies do Cfimt. 

fffe Aiiy rejjfyfl but tfou pod-i ytrspiff fee. 
art Some to Serue tflt tyrne, trie tyme not tfl. 

Oft tyme net tfltfi this 


and maid \ 


maid me worms 


fly£ 


TP oopi 
tree. 


d C fftjfc 


tflali 


ortm 


once at< 



vt? 


First Page of the Manuscript Poem, the Poor Labouring Bee 1 


It was a tyme, when fillie bees could peak, 

And (in that tyme) I was a fillie bee. 
who fed on tyme, wntill my hart did break, 
yet never f[o]und the tyme to fovour mee. 

Of all the fwarme, I onlie could not thrywe, 
yet brought I waxe and Honnie to the hywe. 

‘This manuscript of the poem, assigned to the known to which the name “Essex” is signed 

period between 1598 and 1600, is the only one It has been collated with the Egerton MS., as 
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1560 


Thus then I buz d, when tyme no fapp would giue, 
hy is this blessed tyme to me fo dry? 

Since (in this tyme) the lazie Dron doth liue. 

The wafpe, the worme, the Gnat* the Butterfliue. 

Mai ted [Mated (A)] with greif, I kneeled on my knees. 
And thus C omplained to the king of Bees. 

t rod grant (my Liedg) thy tyme may never end, 

And yet woutchafe, to heir my plent of tyme. 

[vouchsafe to heare my plaint of tyme (A)] 

Whill ev’rie fruitles flie hath found a freind. 

I am caft downe, yet Attomies do Clime. 

The king reply’d, but thou poore pewilh bee. 
art borne to Serue the tyme, the tyme not the. 


he tyme not the? this woord dipt Ihort my wings, 
And maid me woorme-lyk creep, that once did flie. 
Aufull regaird, difputeth not with kings, 
eeeau’s repulfe, yet neuer afketh why. 
then frome the tyme, a tyme I me withdrew, 
to feed on emlok, Henbean, netles, rew. 

r [But from those leaues no dram of sweete I drayne' 
;Teir head strong furry did my head bewitch 
1 he mice disperst black bloud in every veine 
for hony gall, for wax I gathered pitch 

My ombe a Rift, my hiue a leafe must bee 
so chang’d; that Bees scarce took me for a Bee] 


< E) 


fed on weeds when Moone was in the wayne. 
whilst all the fwarme in fun-fhyne fuck the Roif, [rose (A)] 
On blak rute fearne, I fought and fuck’t my bayne, 
when on the eglentyn, the reft repoif, 

having too much, they ftill repine for moir, 
being cloy’d with plentie, furfeit in thair ftore. 


Swolne fatt with feaft’s, full merrelie they pafse. 
In fweetned clusters, hanging on a tree 
when finding me to nible on the grafse. 

Some fcorne, iome fmyle, and fome doe pitie mee. 
And fome do envye, whifpring to the king. 

And fome ar ftill, and fome mu ft haue no firing. 


reproduced by R. Warwick Bond (v. infra), and vari¬ 
ant words or phrases inserted. These have been 
bracketted and are indicated by (E). The stanza 
marked ( E), here following the fourth, does not occur 
in the Arents copy. 

This appears to be the earliest MS. in English of 
interest in this history. In Gough’s Norfolk MS., 
(43> Bodleian Lib.) occur some verses entitled “Ml; 


Butler’s Busse against Tabacco.” This begins, 
l abacco that outlandishe weede. Doth in our Land 
Strange humours breede ...” No exact date of 
composition has been determined, but it was prob¬ 
ably not copied out before 1600-1602. The volume 
was partly a commonplace book and has entries to 
603. Cf. Fairholt, p. 95, who prints a different 
version of the poem. 
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Ar bees waxt wafps, and fpyders to infect? 
do hoony bouells, mak the fpireits gall? 

Is this the Iuyce of flours to ftirre fufpect ? 

1 st not enewgh, to trade [tread (A)] on them that fall ? 
what fting hath patience, but a fighing greife. 
that ftings not [nought (A)] but it felf, without releife. 

Poore patience, the prowender of fooles. 

Sad patience, that waiteth at the doore, 

Patience that learn’s thus to concluid in fkooles. 
patient I am, therfore, I muft be Poore. 

Great king of bees, that righteft ev’rie wrong, 

Liftin to patience. In her dying fong. 

I Can not feed on fennell, lik fome flies, 

Nor flie to eve’rie fioure to gather gaine. 

My appetite waits on my princes eies, 
fed with content, and alwayes pleaif’d with paine. 

And yet expecting, for ane happie hour. 

When hee may fay, this bee f[h]all fuck a floure. 

Of all the greiff’s that moft my patience grate, 
thairs on[e] that freateth in the hieft degrie. 
to Sie fome Caterpillers bred of late. 

Cropping the floure, that f[h]ould fufteine the bee. 
yet fighed I, becaus the wyfeft knowes, 
that moath’s will eat the cloath, canker the Rofe. 

Once did I Sie, by flieing in the feild, 

foule Bees [beasts (A)] to bruze [browse (A)] vpone the lillies fair, 
wertewe and beautie, could no fuccour yeild. 

All’s prowender to Assis, but the air. 

The partiall world, of this takes little head [heed (A)]. 

To giue them flours, that f[h]ould on thiftlis feid. 

It’s only I muft dream [draine (A)] Egiptiane flours, 
though woid of favour, bitter fapp they haue. 
to feik out rottine tombs, and dead mens bours, 
to bite on Pathois [nightshade (A)], growing by the graue. 

If this I cane not haue; as helples bee, 

Wilhit [witching (A)] Tobacco, I will flie to the. 

What though thou die’ft my longs in deipeft blak. 

A Murneing [mourning (A)] habit, fuits a fable hart. 

What though thy fuim’s found memorie do crak, 
foryetfulnes is fiteft for my fmart. 

Och facred fume, let it be Caru’cl in oak, 
that words, Hop[e]s, wit, and all the world ar fmok. 
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fa. 


Iff only 6 maft dream 'TfaqijititmL •ffou.rs, 
t Kenya yceicf'cj- fat oar, Witter fecfft) tfey faut. 

^feiC cut roifine tom fa } and tfecutmens fours, 
to fate on j)dt/ 2 eis f Growny by t fie araue . 

Jf tfic 3 cane net feme; as hefyes fat, 
/KVipiit 'J'ctacco.y yt>id f/le to' iff . 

a t tfctfa/Ttnoii diyjl my fonqs in deije fa fffa 
C,/ Murncrnj ha fit, ul & a.Jaffa fart, 

it thfuQiitfj fuimls fbuneTmesnorit do craf, 


ft. 


theuqtL t/iyjuini’s fauna mcmorie 

faetJedWts u jltejt ’tor myjmart, 

&c£ /acred fame, let it fa Caru 7 d in oak, 
A fa r . _ . . r rn. r . rr 


* % tfat r&orAs, tfpfS, TOif ancf aff fat yoorfd arjmt 

7T Vt fa BtrS iw X ls fromfajes ytrf&rrfadC 

my hoy ftaft kead ?in> a$y£ aft Into £ jfurnfer, 
it areames^ (f^o/fajorfacffa tftnreturn'd 
Gmoncfj the Jets tfoucjft^ rpas in tie numfex. 

%&&n$ J found hyvt hoys^ ancfaff maif'Oairt 
it liras not iofacco,Jiayi^iejfmy frmne, \ 

t fa inis r~e^* 

faEffex,,^ 



Last Page of the Essex Manuscript 

Fyve yeirs twyis told, my promeifes perform’d, 

[w th promises p r fume (£)] 
my hop[e] ftuft head, was caft Into a dumber, 

Sweit dreames of gold, for gold I then return’d, 
[on dreames I then p r sume {£)] 

Amongs the bees thought I was in the number. 
Waking I found hyv.e hop[e]s and all maid vaine, 
it was not tobacco, ftupified my braine. 

Finis—Esfex. 
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Quarto (2 leaves). Followed by a short, abusive poem, not related to it, in the same hand. 

The MS. was written late in the XVIth century, but the copyist has not been identified. 

Contemporary vellum, with the initials I). B. on both sides. Size of leaf: 6 J j 4 x 5^ inches. 

“ James Douglas with my hand” inscribed on an end-paper, in a late seventeenth century hand. 

From the collections of James Douglas; Rev. John Brand, the antiquary [1744-1806] (1807, 
n. 8453); Richard Heber (1836, VIII, n. 208, bought by Thorpe); W. H. Miller; and S. R. 
Christie-Miller (1927, n. 1497). (The presence of fly-leaves from Heber, VIII, with notations 
in his hand, indicates that this piece was contained in lot 208, a miscellaneous collection from 
Brand’s library, but this MS. is not listed as part of it.) 

References: Col., ii, 189. 


Dr. R. Warwick Bond, in his edition of Lyly’s works (190a, iii, pp. 445-447) disputes 
the validity of Essex’ title to this poem, and claims it for Lyly. He reprints (iii, pp. 
494-497) a version of it from the Egerton MS. (923, ff. 5-7), which is unsigned, but 
headed “A Poem made on Robt Deuorex Earle of Essex by M r Henry Cuff his Chap- 
laine,” “as furnishing, though late, the best copy, possessing the 5th stanza, which 
Harl. MS. 6910, the next best copy, lacks.” This is the only MS. which assigns the 
poem to Cuff, and it is dated in the catalogue "c. 1630-1640.” 

Dr. Bond’s contention is based on the autobiographical content of the poem, which, 
he submits, is especially applicable to Lyly. It forms, he writes, “a most natural 
expression of his reflections on the rejection of his First Petition, presented after ten 
years’ service, i.e. in 1598. [z] It is the burthen of both petitions that he has been work¬ 
ing hard and has received nothing. Tobacco is especially associated with Lyly in 
passages of Nash and Ben Jonson . . . bees furnish probably his most frequent image 
in Euphues and elsewhere: and those who will verify the references given in the margin 
[of his reprinted text of the poem] will find many special likenesses [particularly to 
Euphues and Tilt yard}. ” 

Except for the early ascription to Cuff, Essex’ authorship appears not to have been 
questioned for three centuries. No refutation of Dr. Bond’s opinion seems to have 
been attempted, 3 and it may be well, therefore, to set forth the evidence in favor of 
the usual attribution to Essex. 

No fewer than twelve coeval MSS. of this poem (containing eleven to fifteen stanzas 
each) are recorded—clear proof of its popularity. Of those known, the majority are 
contemporaneously assigned to Essex, or associated with him. he Sloane MS. (i 3 ° 3 ) 
is headed, “The Earle of Essex his Buzze w ch he made vpon some discontentment 
he receiued, a litle before his iourney into Ireland. Ano Dni 1598. 5 In Lives and 


2 This plea spoke of ten years’ service, the ‘‘Fyve 
yeirs twyis told” of the poem (stanza 14, L 1). In 
the DNB. (xxxiv) Sir Sidney Lee remarks that about 
1591 the poet, in a piteously worded petition, re¬ 
minded the queen that he had waited ten years, 
“with unwearied patience,” for some substantial 
recognition of her favour. . . . Three years later he 
renewed his complaints. . . . ‘ Thirteen years, he 
cried, “your highness’s servant, but yet nothing.” 

Dr. Bond had at first accepted the usual dates, 
1595 and 1598 respectively, for the First and the 
Second Petitions, but when the printing of his Lyly 
was nearing completion, he found at Oxford a copy 


of the Second Petition definitely marked 1601. The 
date 1598 for the First Petition may, therefore, be 
regarded as correct, and it excludes Sir Sidney Lee’s 
dating from consideration. 

s Indeed, in a letter of December 22, 1930, Dr. 
Bond remarks: “Of reviewers of my Lyly . 
while most are inclined to reject my ‘Doubtful 
Poems’ the only two who specially mention The Bee 
seem inclined to favour my ascription to Lyly.” 
One of these critics was Dr. E. K. Chambers, who, 
in The Athenaeum, Feb. 14, 1903, notes the poem 
“which several other MSS. give, very likely in¬ 
correctly to Essex.” 
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-1600 
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Letters of the Devereux, by the Hon, W. B. Devereux (1853, ii, p. 194, n.) it is re¬ 
marked, in relation to this poem, that it was said to have been written during Essex’ 
“first discontentment and absence from Court,” in July-August 1598. It appeared, 
too, in several works assigned to Essex ( v. Bond, op. cit., iii, p. 446) 

The external testimony which indicates Essex’ authorship rests chiefly, therefore, 
upon the frequent appearance or suggestion of his name in these early copies, and 
the very evident contemporaneous tradition which credited him with the composition 
of this piece. 

The poem itself, objectively regarded, seems to add further reason for accepting the 
ascription to Essex. It may hardly be considered a creditable performance for a 
great literary stylist writing in a mood of sincere bitterness and anger. The fact 
that it employs the figure of a bee, which frequently appears in Lyly’s writings, has 
no particular significance, as the bee is a common symbol in poetry. And while it is 
true that there are echoes of phrases to be found in Lyly’s works, that may mean 
nothing more than that the author of the piece under consideration was readily fa¬ 
miliar with the writings of “ the Euphuist,” who was then being widely imitated. 

But as the basis for Dr. Bond’s opinion is the content of the poem, it is necessary 
that the substance of this allegory be analyzed: 

he verses speak of one who has done great service for the state; who has been re¬ 
buked by his sovereign, and has thereupon withdrawn to bitter exile. But even in 
exile, he was of sufficient importance to be thought worthy of envy and calumny, 
and to have a cabal formed against him. Denied the pleasures and benefits of the 
“hive,” he turns to God for justice. But, he protests, he cannot survive without his 
accustomed provender and the approbation of his sovereign. He waits only for re¬ 
habilitation by being recalled. Here rage seizes upon him at the thought of the 
success of those “ caterpillers bred of late.” He wishes to be able to forget and turns 
to tobacco as a symbol of a Lethean drug. 

When these expressions are related to the circumstances of Essex, then, they seem to 
be more applicable to him than to Lyly: 

After his quarrel with Elizabeth over the appointment of a Lord Deputy for Ireland 
—a quarrel which was the result of a peevish struggle and which culminated when the 
queen boxed the earl’s ears- - Essex withdrew to voluntary exile at his house in Wan- 
stead. There, in a state of agitation, depression and petulance, he awaited his hoped- 
for recall and wrote numerous letters to his friends and to the queen. In one of the 
latter he complained bitterly of the injuries done him, prayed for blissful forgetfulness, 
commended his faith to the judgment of God, emphasized his loyalty, and ended 
with a caustic reference to the baseness of those advisers the queen still retained. 

In such a mood of mingled abnegation, rage, despair and hope, the spoiled young earl 
may well have imagined himself the most abused and unhappy of men. If, as was his 
“common way,” he sought “to evaporate his thoughts in a sonnet,” this poem con¬ 
tains expressions typical of his character and literary ability. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that only a haughty and disdainful nobleman would 
have dared to designate his enemies (some of them socially his equals) with such in¬ 
sulting terms as “waspe,” “worme,” “caterpillers,” etc., and to have permitted the 
free circulation of his invective verses. The autobiographical content seems clearly 
to illustrate the mental condition and position of Essex in the latter part of 1598. 
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BUTTES, Henry 

DYETS DRY DINNER. London, 1599. 

( 

DYETS DRY 

I % DINNER 

Coniifting of eight ietierall 
Courfes: 

ft. Fruites C 5. 'fohitmeatL 

J 1. Fiearbes. I 6 . Spice. 

13. Flefh. I 7. Sauce, 

[4. Fifty. [8. Fahacco. 

All fcraed in after the order ©f Tiftie 
vniuctfail- 

fey Hemp "Butte j, Maifter of A tier, ami 
fellcwe ofC.CC.tnC. 

Jihttmifctiit utile Du/ci. 

Cicero. 

No» ttobu fotwn nati fnmtin fed 
Ortus nofirifM vsndicAnt 

Printed inLondonby Tho.CreeiJe.for iWifc 
turn Weed ,and are to be fold at the Weft end 
of Pew/es^tthc figne of If me. 


Title of Buttes, 1599 

T OBACCO, as an accompaniment of a teetotal dinner, was an essential required 
by the amiable author of this little work. His advocacy of it thus was not, how¬ 
ever, to be taken for approval of its social use, for he advised daily indulgence in it 
purely as a digestive aid. Otherwise he commended it only for those medicinal pur¬ 
poses prescribed by moderate physicians. 

His dislike of the practise of smoking for mere pleasure is expressed in the concluding 
poem - apparently the earliest English verses published on the subject. 

In his historical relation of the plant he credits Raleigh with its introduction (or per¬ 
haps he meant its original importation) into England—the first, it seems, to do so by 
direct statement. 

The genial host, in his dedication to Lady Ann Bacon, announces what kind of fare 
she shall find. ’Twill be 


J 599 
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1599 A Dry Dinner , not only Caninum Prandium , without Wine, but Accipitrinum , 
without all drinke except Tabaco , (which alfo is but Dry Drinke): herein not like 
to be liked of many. . . . [but] take it as you finde it, and welcome. [A 4 b A s a ] 

The matter is more fully discussed, by the dinner’s eight courses, in the succeeding 
dedication. Coming at last to the post-prandial dish, he remarks that our bodies being 
drowned (as it were) by this surfeit of food, become subject to a 

fuperfluous rawe humour , (commonly called Rheume).. Hence is it that we perfume 
and aire our bodies with Tabacco jmoake (by drying ) preferuing them from putri- 
fa£tion. [A s b j 

He is a generous host and invites all countrymen who read his book. Having tempted 
them with a variety of substantial foods, he does not forget his final course. 

As for the Middlesex or Londoner , I fmell his Diet. . . . Here is a Pipe of right 
Trinidado for him. The Yorkers they will bee content with bald Tabacodocko 
[ordinary dock-tobacco]. [Aa, b ] 


Choife. 


Vfe. 


Hurt. 


Correcti¬ 

on. 


Degree. 


Seafon. 

Age. 

Conftitu- 

tion. 


The dinner commences with fruits, followed by herbs, that is to say vegetables, salads, 
and the like. There are flesh-foods and fish, white-meats (including milk, butter, 
cream), spices, sauces, and finally tobacco. 

Tranflated out of India in the feed or roote: Natiue or fatiue [cultivated] in our 
own fruitfulleft foiles: Dried in the fhade, and compiled very clofe: of a tawny 
colour, fomwhat inclining to red: moft perspicuous and cleare: which the Nofe 
fooneft taketh in fnuffed 11 

It cureth any griefe, dolour, opilation, impoftume, or obftrucftion, proceeding of cold 
or winde: efpecially in the head or breaft [and a number of other mild complaints, 
including toothache, “naughty breath,” and “fits of the mother”]. 4. ounces of 
the iuyce drunk, purgeth vp and downe: cleanfeth the eyes, being outwardly ap¬ 
plied. . . . The fume taken in a Pipe, is good againft Rumes [rheums], Catarrhs, 
hoarfeneffe, ache in the head, ftomacke, lungs, breaft: alfo in want of meat, drinke, 
fleepe, or reft. 

[Tobacco] Mortifieth and benummeth: caufeth drowfineffe: troubleth & dulleth 
the fences: makes (as it were) drunke: dangerous in [but not after] meale time. 

The leaues be-afhed or warmed in imbers and allies: taken once a day at moft, 
in ye morning, faffing. 

Hot and dry in the fecond: of a ftiffening and foddering nature. Alfo difenfing 
and diffoluing filthy humours, confuting of contrary qualities. 

In Winter and Spring, for hot, ftrong, youthful and fat bodies only, as fome 
thinke. 

It is essential for the complete and perfect dinner that there be appropriate and enter¬ 
taining talk, and to each of the courses he has provided, the author offers this con¬ 
comitant. Tobacco has its history, and he tells it briefly: 


1 Perhaps tobacco snuff is really meant here, Cf. n. 33. 
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This Hearbe is of great antiquitie & high refpedt among the Indians, and efpecially 
thofe of America or new Spain. Of who the Spaniards tooke it, after they had 
fubdued thofe Countries, firft vpon a liking of the hearbe verie faire and glorious 
to the eye; afterward vpon triall of his vertues worthie admiration. 

The Name in India is Pilciet [Picietl ], furnamed Tabacco by the Spaniards, of the 
He TabacoM By their meanes it fpred farre and neare: but yet wee are not be¬ 
holden to their tradition. Our Englifh Vliffes , renomed Syr Walter Rawleigh . . . 
hath both farre fetcht it, and deare bought it: the eftimate of the treafure I leaue 
to other: yet this all know, fince it came in requeft, there hath bene Magnus fumi 
queEus [a great quest of smoke], and Fu?ni-vendulus l3i is the beft Epithite for an 
Apothecary. 

Thus much we have derived from general knowledge, but in late histories we learn 
how the Indian priests use it to intoxicate themselves before they prophesy. [P s b -P 6 a ] 

Nor is this all. A number of the lesser poets give an entertaining flourish to the sub¬ 
ject of the eighth course. In the concluding poems John Weever prays that the poet 
change his dinner’s name. With the viands and sauces he supplies, can he call his 
dinner “dry”? And is there not of “Tobaccos moyfture frefh fupply [wherewith] thy 
Dinner is replenifh’t euermore?” [P 7 a ] 

In “The Authors Method comprifed in Verfe,” Samuel Wallsall concludes: 

But if thy lunges haue tane [taken] difcomfiture 
By Hie affault of Rume, loe fureft fence 
Gainft Rumes incurfion; power-full to recure 
The feebled, and reuiue the deaded fpright, 

Soueraine Nepenthes, which Tabacco hight. 

Tabacco not to antique Sages knowne, 

Sage wizards? that Tabacco knewen not? 

Is minde agreeud with care? is head o’reflowne 
With brinie deluge of defluxes hot. 

Stilling by ftealth the neighbour parts adowne? 

Then WhifFe, and fmoke Tabaccos antidot 
Fom out thy kindly traunced Chimny-head, 

With Indifh ayre, like to Chameleon, fed. [Aa 4 b Aa 4 a ] 

The following is unsigned, but Buttes as the author is suspect: 

A Satyricall Epigram, vpon the wanton, and excefliue vfe of Tabacco. 

It chaunc’d me gazing at the Cheater, 

To fpie a Lock-Tabacco-Chevalier, 

Clowding the loathing ayr with foggie fume 
Of Dock-Tabacco, friendly foe to rume. 

I wiflit the Roman lawes feuerity: Alex. feu. Edidt. UJ 
Who fmoke felleth, with fmoke be don to dy 
Being well nigh fmouldred with this fmokie ftir, 

1 Tobago is meant, but the statement is erroneous. 4 This was used later by James I (n. 68) and 

3 V. Minsheu, n. 131, last excerpt. Sylvester (n. 128). 
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I gan this wize befpeak my gallant Sir: 

Certes, me thinketh (Sir) it ill befeems. 

Thus here to vapour out thefe reeking fleams: 

Like or to Maroes fteeds, whofe nofthrils flam’d; 

Or Plinies Nofemen (mouthles men) furnam’d, 

Whofe breathing nofe fupply’d Mouths abfency. 

He me regreets with this prophane reply: 

Nay; I refemble (Sir) Iehouah dread. 

From out whofe nofthrils a fmoake iffued: 

Or the mid-ayrs congealed region, 

Whofe ftomach with crude humors frozenon 
Sucks vp Tabacco-like the vpmoft ayr. 

Enkindled by Fires neighbour candle fayr: 

And hence it fpits out watry reums amaine. 

As phleamy fnow, and haile, and fheerer raine: 

Anon it fmoakes beneath, it flames anon. 

Sooth then, quoth I, it’s fafeft we be gon. 

Left there arife fome Ignis Fatuus 
From out this fmoaking flame, and choken vs. 

On Englifh foole: wanton Italianly; 

Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: breath Indianly. [P 3 b -P 4 a ] 

First Edition. Small octavo (A 8 [first, blank, lacking]; Aa 4 ; P> P 8 [last, blank], P s wrongly 
imposed.). 

Bj a contains the device of William Wood, the publisher (McKerrow, n. 312), which here 
appears to be used rather as an illustration to some verses headed “Grace before Diets dry 
Dinner ferued in by Time ” than with reference to the publisher’s sign. 

Bound in a parchment leaf from a XIVth century theological manuscript in Latin; restitched, 
partially uncut. Size of leaf: 5^16 x 3 N inches. 

Paginated in a contemporary hand; end-papers made up from part of a manuscript fragment 
written in an Elizabethan hand. Samuel Jeake, the Puritan antiquary (1623-1690), has in¬ 
scribed “Sa. Jeake. pret. 1? 6 C 1 ” on a fly-leaf. 

From the collections of Samuel Jeake and the “Property of a Lady” (Sotheby’s, April 10, 
1885, n. 62). 

References: STC., 4207 [records four copiies, but not this]. EIaz,, 1,60. Arb., 92-94. Hu., i, 248. 

Corser remarked of this work, “It is in prose, interspersed with poems by Samuel Walsall, 
John Weaver, &c. and is not remarkable for any interest or merit” (in, p. 213). 


CHAPMAN, George (1559 >-1634) 

AN FIVMEROVS DAYES MYRTH. London, 1599. 

T OBACCO and its associations were to offer English, dramatists abundant mate¬ 
rial for entertainment, chiefly of a satiric nature. It was not, however, until 
a period comparatively late in relation to its first uses in England that any men¬ 
tion of it occurs in English dramatic literature. The fact suggests that the smoking 
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Title of Chapman, 1599 


i 

j 


and vending of tobacco, with its accessories, had not assumed sufficient proportions 
before 1590-1595 to be of popular value to the playwrights. A slight reference, based 
on the medical conceptions of the time, and another to a tobacco pipe occur in Lyly’s 
The Woman in the Moone , 1597 iv. n. 38, n. 3), and there are one or two other un¬ 
important allusions in plays presented before 1599. 

Chapman, in this comedy originally acted in 1597-1598, was one of the first to in¬ 
troduce to English audiences any episode relating to the social uses of tobacco. Brief 
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though his allusion is in the following passage, it has a definite inferential value in 
the history of the subject. 

Having entered Verone’s tavern, Berger, a gallant, calls for his usual entertainment: 

Ber. Hearke you my hoft, haue you a pipe of good Tabaeco ? 

V e. The beft in the towne: boy drie a leafe. 

Boy. [aside] Theres none in the houfe fir. 

Ve. [aside] Drie a docke leafe. [Exit Boy] [E, 13 ] 

I he little scene indicates one of the tricks of tobacco vendors, already familiar to 
sophisticated Londoners. Hie dock is a coarse, weedy herb (of various species of 
Rumex ) whose leaves were often used by unscrupulous sellers. Any kind of leaf 
which, when dried or treated, looked (or possibly tasted) like tobacco might of course 
be employed. 1 The herbalists may themselves have unwittingly suggested to cun¬ 
ning dealers the most likely materials for these substitutions or fraudulent blendings, 
as they often explained the physical characteristics of tobacco leaves by comparing 
them with varieties of docks or with coltsfoot, another popular substitute and mixture 
for tobacco. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-O'!; H 2 ). 

Morocco, by Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Size of leaf: 7^5 x 5^5 inches. 

From the collection of Lord Mostyn (1919, n. 44). 

References: tSi C., 4987. Sc., i, 460, 464. ,^h., iii, 251. \Comedies\ of George Chapman , ed. 

T. M. Parrott [ 191 4] . 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter (1550 ?—i6r 3 ), et al., translated by Gothard ARTHUS 

DE BRY. AMERICA PARS VIII. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1599. 

[■Translation of title ] The eighth part of America containing first, a description of the three 
voyages of the most noble and brave knight, Francis Drake, who having wandered first over 
the whole world, afterward with the most noble knight, John Hawkins, went to India [America] 
for the purpose of storming Panama, where both died. Secondly, the voyage of the most 
noble knight, 1 homas Cavendish, who, in the space of about two years, travelled 13,000 English 
miles on the sea, in which are described also all the things which happened or were seen on the 
way. Thirdly, two voyages of the most noble and brave Master Walter Raleigh, knight and 
royal commander-designate of the English garrison, and of the very brave Captain Lawrence 
Keymis. In these voyages is described the auriferous and very powerful kingdom of Guiana, 
situated to the north of the Orinoco River, otherwise named Oregliana, with its metropolis 
Manoa and Macuieguarai and other nearby regions and rivers; also the outstanding goods 
and trading which is carried on in this kingdom. At first written down here and there partly 
m English by the knights themselves, partly by others who were present on the journeys. 
Now faithfully brought together and translated into Latin, by Master Gothard Arthus of 
Danzig. Skilfully illustrated by figures and pictures and published [by] Theodore de Bry 
[through] his widow and sons. In the year 1599. 

[■Translation of imprint, second title ] Printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main by Matthias Becker 


1 Cf. nos. 46, 109, 120. 
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AMERICA: PARS VIII. 

Contincns 

PRIMO, DESCRIPTIONEM 

TRIVM ITINERVM NOBILISSIMI 

ET FORTISSIMI EQVITIS FRANCISCI DRAKEN, 

QVI PERAGRATO PRIMVM VXIVERSO TERRARVM ORBEi 
pofteacumnobiliffimo Equite Ion Anne H a v c k e n s, ad explignan- 
dumciuicatem P an A m a, inlndiam nauigauic, vbivitam 
fuam a mbo finierunt. 

S E c v N D o,itermbiB&mEqutis Thoma Caudis c h .quidumimfiri mwrumjp*. 
cio, 13000. Anglican* miltaru. /» mm anfern, *vbi dtfiribuntHr qtaque 'tmint* qndtn htc tun ere 
ipfiacciderunt dr •vtfitfant. . . 

Te r t 10 y dm itinera*nobilijftmi &forriftmiDomini Gvaltheri Rale GHEquifts 
^rdejignattgubermtorii Regijin AnghdpT&Jidtjjiec nonfortiJOtmi Cspitanet L a v r e n t i i 
Keyms. 

QVIBVS ITINERIBVS DESCRIBITVR AVRIFERVM ET PO- 
temiflimum RegnumG v i a n A,adSeptcntrionein flumims Orenoiiv e, alias Ore- 
e l 1 an a di&i,fitum,cummccropoliciusM akoa&MacviecvArai, 
finicimis regionibus & nuuiis, mereibus item praTtanciflimis, 
&mcrcacura a quzin regno hoc exercetur. 

FRLMO QVIDEM ANGLICANA LIN GVA PARTIM AB EQl'ITlWS IPSIS, PAK- 
umAbAliu, quthifieitinmbtuittterfuerunt.Jparfim configttata: lamvtrom mum Cor pm 
redatla, &inUtirtum sermonem conuerfa.auUore 
M. Goia RI)Q Artvs Dahtiscano. 



Figuris & imagimbus artificiosc illuftrata 8c in 1 ucem emifla, opera Sc lumptibus 
THioDDRicidcBRYP. M. relifts Vidus &filiorum. 

ANNO CM. D. »CIX. 


Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part VIII, 1599 

On Ddi b of the Verissima Descriptio . . . Guiana occurs the passage on the Waraus 
and their addiction to tobacco, as first related by Raleigh, 1596 (n. 49). 'here are 
incidental references to tobacco, of slight consequence, in the report of Drake’s 
first voyage, on BB 3 b (cf. n. 249), and in Keymis’ relation, on Kk 2 a , Ll 3 a and LI f. 
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First Edition, third issue. (Latin America, Part VIII of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio 
(AA-KK 4 ; Aa-Ll 4 ; Mm 6 ; a-e 4 [last, blank]). 

The title-page differs in arrangement and map from the first issue, sig. AA is entirely reset and 
rearranged, and there are other changes. (For details of the two prior issues of 1599 consult 
C., Nos. 163 and 164.). 

Engraved title, folding map of northeastern part of South America (no Latin inscription and but 
one in German), eighteen plates (no numbers engraved on the coppers for Plates VI, VII, 
* III, and IX), mappa mundi foot p. 78 (first pagination), and small map of North Atlantic 
foot p. 3 (second pagination). 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 13 1 J 4 x 9% inches. 

Part of the gatherings have been mixed by the binder so that GG 2 -KK 4 (of Cavendish’s 
relation) follow Ff 4 , while Gg, MM C (of Raieigh’s and Keymis’ accounts) follow GG„ 

References: C., n. 165 and notes to n. 163. Cf. J., i (ii), 401-402. 

The text comprises three voyages of Drake, first, his circumnavigation, 1577-1580, written by 
Nino de Sylva, second, his voyage of 1585-1586, derived from Cates’ account, and third, his 
expedition against Panama, 1595-1596, drawn from his log-book and his companion’s notes; 
Candish’s (or Cavendish’s) circumnavigation, 1586-1588, described by a member of the expedi¬ 
tion, one Pretty; Raleigh’s own relation of his first voyage to Guiana, 1595 (published 1596—■ 
v. n. 49); and Lawrence Keymis’ account of Raleigh’s second voyage, 1596 (published the same 
year). Of these six relations, that of Drake’s circumnavigation originally appeared in this part 
of De Bry. 


GERARD, John (1545-1612) 

CATALOGVS ARBORVM, FRVTICVM AC PLANTARVM. London, 1599. 

[■Translation of title] A catalogue of trees, fruits and plants, indigenous as well as exotic, 
growing in the garden of John Gerard, citizen and surgeon of London. [Printer’s 1 device] 
London, from the printing- house of Arnold Hatfield, published by John Norton, 1599. 

T HE first complete catalogue of an individual garden was that issued by Gerard, 
in 1596. In that work, his Catalogue Arborum , tobacco is recorded among his 
exotic plants, under the ambiguous term Hyofch. luteus 2 (on B 3 b ). In this extended, 
edition of 1599, the herbalist provided English equivalents for the botanical terms 
which classified his horticultural collection. On Bf here occurs: “ Ily of damns luteus 
Yellow Henbane”; on C„ b , “ Tabaco. Indian Tabacco, or Henbane of Peru.” 

he latter species entered was N. Tabacum. It is obvious from the former entry, 
from that in the preceding edition, 1596, and from his account of tobacco in The 
Herball , 1597 (n. 50), that among his eleven hundred plants of foreign and domestic 
origin Gerard had cultivated both N. rustica {Englifh Tabaco , etc.) and varieties of 
N. Tabacum. 


1 McKerrow (No. 293 and cf. pp. 170-171) does 
not consider the device to have been Hatfield’s 
alone. Between c. 1594 and c. 1609, it belonged to 
the Eliot’s Court press group (of which Hatfield was 


a member) and was used by any of the partners. 

2 In his edition of the catalogue, Jackson has the 
explanatory phrase “[yellow henbane, N. rustica].” 
Cf. n. 5-A. 
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Title of Gerard, 1599 

Second Edition. Small folio (A -B 4 ; C ( ' [last, blank, lacking]). 
Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 12 fg x 8^56 inches. 
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References: STC 11749. Haz., 2, p. 245. A Catalogue of Plants Cultivated in the Garden of 
John Gerard , ed. B. D. Jackson (1876). Notes to n. 50. 

Except for a copy of this work in the Bodleian Library, the present example, and one other 
known from a bookseller’s catalogue, this slender folio has disappeared. It was probably 
issued in a limited edition for Gerard’s patrons and friends. The first edition of 1596 is known 
only by the copy in the British Museum. It was inscribed to Lord Burghley, 3 who died before 
the publication of this second edition, which is dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, Gerard’s 
patron. The arms on the verso of the title are Raleigh’s. 


NASH, Thomas (1567-1601) 

NASHES LENTEN STVFFE. London, 1599. 

T HE enigmatic Humphrey King appears again as a dedicatee ( v. n. 46) and is 
again advertised as tobacco’s ambassador-extraordinary in this work by a devotee. 
The dedication smacks somewhat of irony though perhaps nothing of the kind was in¬ 
tended, 1 as Nash’s language in this “light friskin of my witte,” as Dr. McKerrow 
points out, is deliberately bombastic. 

The dedication reads in part: 

To his worthie good patron, Luftie Humfrey, according as the townfmen doo 
chriften him, little Numps as the Nobilitie and Courtiers do name him, and Honeft 
Humfrey, as all his friendes and acquaintance efteeme him. King of the Tobacco- 
nifts hie & vbique, and a Angular Meccenas to the Pipe and the Tabour (as his 
patient liuery attendant can witneffe) his bounden Orator T. N. moft proftrately 
offers vp this tribute of inke and paper . . . 

Thefe [compliments] be to notifie to your dirninutiue excelfitude, [2) and compendi- 
ate greatneffe, what my zeale is towardes you ... In the meane time my fword is 
at your commaund; and before God, money fo fcatteringly runnes heere and there 
vppon vtenfdia, furnitures, ancients, and other neceffary preparations, (and which 
is a double charge, looke how much Tobacco wee carry with vs to expell cold . . . 
that . . .) wee cannot doo as wee would . . . [A 2 a ~ b ] 

The phrase “Tobacco marchant” occurs in the dedication and may be a reference to 
a vendor who dealt exclusively in tobacco. Cf. n. J2, note to concluding excerpt. 

Writing of authors of curious and trifling matters, Nash says: 

Amongft our Englifh harmonious cal in os [sl ... A feuenth fettes a Tobacco pipe in 
ftead of a trumpet to his mouth, and of that diuine drugge proclaimeth miracles. 
[DA Ex*]« 


3 Cf. n. 50, n. I. 

1 But see n 106. 

2 This phrase confirms the opinion (already de¬ 
rived from a similar reference in Chute, n. 46) that 
“excelsitude” was the title or part of the title by 
which King was known in the “fmoalde [tobacco] 
Societie,” assumed to be an actual organization in 


existence then. (For an account of King, a. n. 106.) 

3 Dr. McKerrow points out that this is the only 
instance of the word in the NED., and remarks that 
it was probably intended to relate to the French 
calin, “ ‘a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease.’ ” 

4 This may possibly be a reference to Chute. V. 
concluding notes to n. 46 
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If . . . mine own ftuffe . . . bee not more abfurde then Philips his Venus Is] . . . 
I wifh in the fouleft weather that is, to goe in cutte fpanifh lether fhooes, or fiike 
{lockings, or to ftand barehead to a nobleman, and not gette of him the price of 
a periwig to couer my bare crown, no not fo much as a pipe of Tabacco to rayfe 
my fpirites, and warme my braine. [K 3 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-K 4 ; L 2 ). 

Old morocco. Size of leaf: 6p£ x fA inches. Quotation in a contemporary hand on last leaf. 


jS Philippes Venus, by Jo. M., 1591. 
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References: STC., 18370. Works , ed. R. B. McKerrow (1904-1910), iii, and iv, 371 ff. L.J 
1652. E. G. Harman, 121 ff. ( v . this reference in notes to Harvey, 11. 43). Col., ii, 11-12. 

“Lenten Stuffe seems to have been intended as a glorification of Yarmouth in return for the 
hospitable treatment which [Nash] had there received when obliged to flee from London be¬ 
cause of his Isle of Dogs.” (McKerrow, iv, p. 372.) 
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HAKLUYT, Richard (1552?-1616) 

THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS. London, 1599-1600. 


H AKLUYT’S notice of West Indian tobacco, as given in n. 51-A, appears on 
the same leaf of Volume II in this issue. In Volume III occur several passages 
relating to tobacco, the majority of which have already been recorded in this history, 
as follows: Cartier’s report (n. 5), on Tf; Hariot’s (n. 36), on Z 2 a “ b ; Alarcon’s, 1 on 
NnP and Nn 4 b ; Hawkins’ (iM, Sparke’s, given in n. 13), on Vuf ; the sentence re¬ 
lating to Drake’s visit to Dominica (given in n. 36), on Yyf; the unimportant allu¬ 
sions in Keymis’ relation (referred to in n. 55), on Lily, , b , and 4 b ; and the following, 
in the report of the last voyage of Drake and John Hawkins, 1595-1596 

. . . we Rood for Dominica, an Ifland ... In it groweth great ftore of Tabacco: 
where molt of our Englifh and French men barter kniues, hatchets, fawes, and fuch 
like yron tooles in trucke of 'Tabacco. [Cccff] 


First Edition, second issue. Three volumes, in two. Folio (I: **“; A-Z°; Aa-Zz 6 ; Aaa- 

Eee 6 ; FfR II: * 8 ; A-Z 6 ; Aa Cc 6 ; Aaa-Rrr 6 . Ill: (A)*-, A 7 C ; K s ; L-Z 6 ; Aa-Zz 6 ; Aaa-Zzz 6 ; 
Aaaa- Cccc 6 .). 

This copy contains the original issue, first state, of the ‘ /oyage to Cadiz/' Eee 4 -Fft 4 . The 
reference to the voyage to Cadiz is omitted from this title which differs in several other par¬ 
ticulars from that of the first issue, dated 1598. V. n. 51 -a. 

Original calf. With the arms of Sir Philip Stanhope, first Earl of Chesterfield [1584-1656], im¬ 
pressed on sides. Size of leaf: 11 x 7ffe inches. 

Armorial bookplate of the Stanhope family, Bradby [Bretby] Hall. 

References: 6TC., 12626 a . C., n. 322. B., i, n. 525. 8.^11,1108.29596-29598. 

LlEBAULT, Jean (t 535 ?—I 596), translated by Richard SURFLET 
MAISON RVSTIQVE, OR THE COVNTRIE FARME. Ixindon, 1600. 

L IEB AULT’S notice of Nicotiane was first made available for English readers by 
j Frampton’s version of it, 1577 (n. 24). This he slipped into his translation of 
Monardes without indicating Liebault’s responsibility for it. The original account, 
published 1570 (n. 12), was little more than an introduction to that which the French 
author provided in the edition of 1574, and some minor additions were made even to 
the latter text in the succeeding issues of 1578 and 1583. 1 Surflet’s translation was 
from the text of the last, and thus the extensive nicotian information supplied by 
Liebault was first fully presented in English. Although often quoted and occasionally 
republished, these valuable chapters on tobacco never attained the popularity ac¬ 
corded to Monardes’ observations on the same subject (nos. 15, 24). 

On T 4 b -V 2 b is A difeourfe of Nicotian , or the male petum, followed by Of female petum> 
V 2 b -V 3 b , from which have been derived the excerpts given in n. 28. 


1 As this copy of Hakluyt was acquired after the 
completion of the main text of the catalogue, it was 
thought advisable to leave the passages from Alarcon 
in their present position in n. 158 “b,” where they 


are of especial interest in relation to Purchas’ reduc¬ 
tion of the first excerpt and omission of the second. 
V also, n. 249, n. 2, ^2. 

1 [N. 58] Cf. n. 28. 
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First English Edition. Quarto (A 8 [first, blank, lacking]; b 8 ; B-Z 8 ; Aa-Zz 8 ; Aaa-Nnn 8 . Colophon 
on r? of last.). 
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Woodcuts and diagrams in text. The cut of the plant on 7 ) a (similar to that in n. 13) does not 
contain the negro head. 

Contemporary sheep. Size of leaf: 8 qTe x 6 1 yfe inches. 

References: STC., 10547 [records four copies but not this. (There is also a copy in the New 
York Public Library.)]. Haz., II., 576. Shakespeareana, n. 818. 

This work is occasionally cited by commentators in illustration of Shakespearian phraseology . 

In his dedication (dated 1582) to the Duke of Uzes, Liebault remarks, . . I haue brought to 
light and publifhed a certaine French treatife, called the countrey houfe, which to ipeak the 
truth, is not altogither of mine own doing, but in part the inuention and firft draught of the 
deceafed M. Charles Steuens: and yet fo much reformed for order, and augmented and in- 
creafed for quantitie by my labour in euerie edition which I haue reuiewed and augmented 
euerie yeere for the fpace of thefe eighteene yeeres, and that fo carefully and with fuch diligent 
and curious examination, as that I haue made it (as it were) altogither new.” [b , a ] 


JONSON, Benjamin (1573 ?—1637) 

EVERY MAN OVT OF HIS HVMOR. London, 1600. 

T HE affectations and extravagances of Elizabethan gallants in their smoking 
habits supplied Jonson with abundant material for satiric comment. 1 Some of 
his most admirable passages of robust humor depend upon this theme, and the ab¬ 
surdities of the vain and immoderate “tobacconists” of his day are clearly and 
graphically portrayed. Indeed had we no other than Jonson’s ample evidence, it 
were sufficient to show what excesses were committed by the tobacco-taking fops 
who infested London. 2 

The dramatist introduces, in this play, a new and important mentor for the dandies 
and the gulls: the professor of the “art of whiffing,” who knew the best and latest 
tricks in performing the mysterious rites of correct smoking and its accompanying 
etiquette. 3 

Puntaruolo, “a Vaine glorious knight,” and Carlo Buffone, “a prophane lefter,” go to 
look upon the “Billes” (placards) hung in the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, then the 
fashionable promenade of Elizabethan bullies, gulls, and their sort. 4 Among the 
advertisements of the “specialists,” Puntaruolo reads: 

If this Citie, or the fub-urbs of the fame, doo affoord any young Gentleman, of the 


1 “ He [Jonson] might almost be designated the 
historian of Tobacco, as out of the twelve comedies 
which remain, nine contain references to this plant, 
and in two of these, discourses on the custom of 
smoking, occupy several of the scenes; while in 
addition, some of his masques, also notice it. That 
this opposition, however, did not proceed, as has 
been frequently alleged, from any private disrelish 
to the plant, or inability to ‘take’ it, but was 
grounded on a desire for reproving folly, and pre¬ 
venting abuse, is apparent, from no article against 
its use having been included in the Leges Conviviales, 
framed for that club of congenial spirits who as¬ 
sembled at the Apollo Room of the Old Devil 
Tavern—so that like Vicar Bacon, Doctor Daniel 


Dove’s father-in-law, though he neither smoked 
nor took snuff, yet had old Ben no dislike to the 
fragrance of a pipe . . .” (Cleland, p. 16, n.) V. 
the Introduction, p. 55, n. 2. 

2 V. the Introduction, pp. 52 ]J. 

3 This is the first play in the English language to 
contain more than a minor reference to the subject 
of tobacco. Cf. n. 54. 

4 Gifford (following Whalley), points out that the 
middle aisle of St. Paul’s Church in Jonson’s day 
“was the common resort of bullies, Knights of the 
post, and others of the like reputable professions, who 
carried on their various occupations here with great 
success; indeed bargains of all kinds were made here 
commonly as on the Exchange.” (Pp. 88-89, n -) 
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i. i. or 3. head,® more or leffe, whofe friendes are but lately deceafed, and whofe 
lands are but new come to his hands, that (to be as exactly qualified as the belt 
of our ordinary gallants are) is affected to entertaine the moft Gentlemanlike vfe 
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Title of Jonson, 1600 

of Tabacco: as firft, to giue it the moft exquilite perfume; 161 then, to know all the 
dilicate fweet formes of the affumption of it; as alfo the rare Corollary and praftife 
of the Cuban Ebolition, Evripvs, and Whiffe; [7] which he fhall receiue or take in 


s Terms used in hunting to denote the ages of 
bucks. 


6 T.e., “sophisticate” it, to give it a sweet odor. 

1 The first two of these “mysteries” taught by the 
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here at London, and euaporate at Txbridge, or farder, if it pleafe him. if there 
be any fuch generous fpirit, that is truly enamour d of thefe good faculties: May 
it pleafe him; but (by a note of his hand) to fpecifie the place, or Ordinary where 
he vfes to eat and lie, and moft fweet attendance with abacco and Pipes of the 
befit fort fhall be miniftred: Stet Qv^eso Candide Lector.® 


[Punt.] Why this is without Paralel, this! 

Carlo. Well, Lie marke this fellowe for Sogliardo’s vfe prelently. 

Pu[n]t. Or rather, Sogliardo for his vfe. [Hn a 0 in this edition; L r b in the 
folio, n. 125.] 

In the explanation of the characters, Sogliardo is described as “An effentiall Clowne 
, . fo enamour’d of the name of a Gentleman, that he will haue it though he buyes 
it. He comes vp euery Tear me 191 to learne to take Tabacco, and fee new Motions” 
[puppet-shows, etc.]. [A ;i b ; G 4 a , in the folio, n. 125.] 

In the same promenade Carlo Buffone meets Shift, “A Ihredbare Sharke, among 
whose “chiefe exercises are taking the Whiffe, and fquiring a oca trice. IJ [Au b —ud. 

Shift. My name is Caualier Shift: I am knowne fufficiently in this walke [St. Paul’s] 
fir . . . it pleafes the world (as I am her excellent Tabacconijl) to giue me the ftyle 
of Signior Whijfe;. as I am a poore Efquire about the towne here, they cal me 
Mafter Apple John, varietie of good names does well fir. 

Whereupon Carlo Buffone associates him with the bill Puntaruolo has just read, and 
introduces him to Sogliardo. Shift, the cavalier, bows deeply. 

Sog. In good time fir, nay good fir houfe your head, do you profeffe thefe Heights 
in Tabacco? 

Shift. I doe more then profeffe fir, & (if you pleafe to be a practitioner) I will 
vndertake in one fortnight to bring you, that you fhall take it plaufibly in any 
Ordinarie, Theatre, or the Tilt-yard if neede bee; the moft popular affembly that is. 
Punt. But you cannot bring him to the Whiffe fo fooner 

Shift. Yes as foone fir: he fhall receiue the 1, 2, & 3, Whiffe, if it pleafe him, & 
(vpon the receit) take his horfe, drinke his three cups of Canarie, and expofe one 
at Hounflow, a fecond at Stanes, and a third at Bagfhot. [II] 

Sogliardo is impressed, and further in the same scene the professor the art of whiffing, 
pointing to Puntaruolo’s dog, which has accompanied him, announces that he can 
make the animal take as many whiffs as he lists, and hee fhall retaine, or refume 
them at my pleaiure. ” Whereupon the offended Puntaruolo removes his dog and him¬ 
self. [Iii a ~ b ; L 4 b -L s a , in the folio.] 


professors of the art of whiffing have proved puz¬ 
zling to most of the editors who gloss the passage. 
“Ebolition” (Ebullition) here suggests an agitated 
exhalation of smoke; the NED. in fact uses Jonson’s 
phrase in this connection. ( Cf. a similar phrase in 
n. 77.) “Eunpus” was the name given by the 
ancients to a channel of water noted for the violence 
of its flux and reflux. The word here, therefore, can 
have no other meaning than a rapid inhalation and 
exhalation of smoke. “Whiffe” is self-explanatory. 

8 “The usual adjuration, I suppose, not to cover, 
or tear down, the advertisements.” (Gifford, p. 94.) 


5 Every law-term, when country gentlemen flocked 
to London for business and pleasure. “ It may seem 
strange to enumerate taking tobacco among the ac¬ 
complishments to be acquired in town, but it was 
then a matter of serious study, and had its professors 
like the rest of the liberal arts.” (Gifford, p. 7, n.) 

10 A pander, or, as Gifford describes him, “a 
brothel bully.” 

11 Shift, if this be true, was the most expert of in¬ 
structors. His pupils could be brought to the point 
(“vpon the receit”) whereby they would acquire 
such perfection .n the art of whiffing that they could 
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The newly-created gallant, Sogliardo, goes earnestly to work to acquire perfection in 
the difficult system prescribed by Shift, and makes frequent appearances throughout 
the play, displaying his latest talent. Puntaruolo, having inquired for him, is told 
by Carlo. 

. . . hee's a Lieger [resident ambassador] at Hornes Ordinarie yonder: his villanous 
Ganimede [i.e. Shift] and hee ha’ bin droning a Tabacco Pipe there, euer fin’ yefter- 
day noone. 

Punt. Who? Signior Tripartite , that would giue my Dogge the Whiffe ? 

Carl. I, he: they haue hir’d a chamber and all priuate to pradtife in, for the making 
of the Patoun , the Receit Reciprocal! , [I2] and a number of other myfteries, not yet 
extant. I brought fome dofen or twentie Gallants this morning to view ’hem, (as 
you’Id doe a piece of Perjpettiue) in at a key-hole; and there we might fee Sogliardo 
fit in a Chaire, holding his fnowt vp, like a Sow vnder an Apple tree, while th’other 
open’d his noftrilles with a Poking-fticke, to giue the fmoke a more free deliuerie. 
They had fpit fome three or fourefcore ounces betweene ’hem, afore we came away. 
Punt. How! three or fourefcore ounces? 

Carl. I, and preferu’d it in porrengers, as a Barber does his Bloud, when hee pricks 
a veine. [Lid-Lad; M s b , folio.] 

The enthusiastic Sogliardo praises Shift, as “the talleft [bravest] man liuing within 
the walles of Europe ,” descants on his ability to swagger, applauds him for five hun¬ 
dred robberies he has done in his time, and swears by Puntaruolo’s dog that “he has 
the moil rare gift in Tabacco that euer you knew.” [Lid-Mid; NT-N 2 b , folio,] 

But not long after, having lost faith in his adviser, who has shown himself a liar 
and a coward, he declares, “I fhall thinke the worfe of Tabacco while I liue for his 
fake.” [P Sj a ] 

Later, Carlo persuades Sogliardo to turn courtier, assuring him that kind nature, 
having given him a pure and simple mind, unadulterated by learning, fits him for the 
position. 

Mary this Sir, you muft euer be fure to carrie a good ftrong perfume about you, 
that your miftreffe[’s] Dog may fmell you out amongft the reft; and (in making 
loue to her) neuer feare to be out [of countenance]: for you may haue a pipe of 
tabacco, or a bafe Violl fhal hang o’ the wall of purpofe, will put you in prefently. 
’he tricks your Rejolution [i.e. Shift] has taught you in Tabacco , (the Whiffe, and 
thofe Heights) will ftand you in very good Ornament there? 

Fastidius Briske, is introduced, “a Neate fpruce affecting Courtier, [who] fpeakes good 
Remnants (notwithftanding the Bafe-violl, and Tabacco:) ...” [Aid; G 3 b , folio.] 


inhale a pipeful in London, retain the smoke while 
they drank their wine, and then expel this fume at 
will, in communities miles apart! 

12 Gifford (p. 133) attempts to relate “Patoun” to 
the French pawn, or lump of moulded dough, for 
poultry, suggesting that the tobacco was moulded 
into some small fantastic shape. But it will be ob¬ 
vious, by comparing this phrase with the discussion 
of the frontispiece in Brathwait (n. 129), that Jonson 
was but converting the then fairly common word for 
Brazilian tobacco, pawn, to his own use. (Cf., too, 
the use of “pettounes” in n. 121, at n. 3, and “Pe- 


toune ” in explanatory leaf to frontispiece, n. 129.) 
The “making of the Patoun” may have meant the 
fashioning and smoking of a cigar—then certainly 
a “mystery” to most Elizabethan gallants accus¬ 
tomed to a pipe. The “Receit Reciprocal!,” so puz¬ 
zling to Gifford, Wh alley, Reed, et al., suggests the 
exercise of expelling smoke in rings, each increasing 
or decreasing in size. 

The context of the passage in which these words 
occur certainly points to the fact that Shift and his 
pupil, Sogliardo, were practising smoking tobacco 
and nothing else. 
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Fa[f]t. I, to fome perhaps: but, and hee fhould come to my Miftreffe with "abacco 
... fhee’ld reply vpon him y faith. 

The idea awakens ambition in Sogliardo’s breast, and he exclaims: 

0 my trickes in Tabacco (as Carlo fayes) wil fhew excellent there. [Nd~ b ; N 4 b -N s a , 
folio.] 

But the serious-minded Maeilente, in a later scene, advises him against tobacco. 

Sog. But fhall I not vfe Tabacco at all ? 

Mac. O, by no meanes, ’twill but make your breath fufpedted; and that you vfe 
it onely to confound the rankeneffe of that. 

Sog. Nay, lie be aduis’d fir by my friends. 

Maeilente coaches him on his proposed approach to Saviolina, a court lady and wit. 

Sog. Faith and you fay the word, lie begin to her in Tabacco 

Mac. O fie on’t, no you fhall begin with. How does my fweet Ladie . . . [Nin b - 

N iv a ; Nfih-Od, folio.] 

Enter Maeilente , Briske , Cinedo , with Tabacco. 

Faft. Well now Signior Maeilente , you are not onely welcome to the Court, but 
alfo to my miftris with drawing chaber: Boy, get me fome Tabacco, He but goe in, 
and fhew I am here, and come to you prefently fir. Exit. 

Maeilente soliloquizes somberly on the affectations and cruelties of courts. 

Enter Faff. 

Fajl. In faith I haue made you flay fomewhat long fir; but is my Tabacco ready 
boy? 

Cine. I fir. 

Fafl. Giue me, my miftreffe is vpon comining, you fhall fee her prefently fir, (Tab.) 
you’le fay you neuer accofted a more piercing wit. This Tabacco is not dried Boy, 
or elfe the Pipe’s defe&iue. Oh, your wits of Italy are nothing comparable to 

her . . . 

Saviolina looks in, and promptly exits again, leaving Fastidius in a state of troubled 
expectation. Fie sees her returning: 

Faft. . . . My good Genius embolden me. Boy the Pipe quickly. Enter Sauiolina. 
Mac. What? will he giue her muficke? 

Fastidius makes what he imagines to be appropriate comments to his lady, interrupt¬ 
ing each phrase with a pull at his pipe, and concluding with “mend the pipe boy.” 

Mac. I ne’re knew Tabacco taken as a parenthejis before. 

Faff Fore God (fweet Ladie) beleeue it, I doe honour the meaneft rufh in this 
chamber for your loue. 

Said. 1 , you need not tell me that fir, I do think you do prize a rufh before my loue. 

The nervousness of Fastidius increases; he attempts to play a viola da gamba, which 
is hanging on the wall, but fails miserably and, in need of a stimulant, calls for tobacco. 

Mac. Tabacco againe? he do’s court his miftreffe with very exceeding good changes. 
Faft. Signior Maeilente, you take none fir? (Tab. ) 
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Mac, No, vnlefie I had a miftreffe Signior, it were a great Indecorum for mee to 
take Tabacco. 

In the conversation which ensues between them, Fastidius continues to ‘drink” to¬ 
bacco nervously, finally breaking out with 

In good fayth here’s molt Diuine Tabacco, 

Saui, Nay, I cannot ftay, to Daunce after your Pipe. 

Faji. Good, my deere Ladie ftay: by this fweete Smoke, I thinke your wit bee all 
fire. (Tab.) 

Mac. And hee’s the Salamander that hues by it. 

Saui. Is your Tabacco perfum’d fir, that you fweare by the fweete Smoke. 

Faji. Still more excellent: before God, and thefe bright Heauens, I thinke (Tab.) 
you are made of Ingenuitie , I. (Tab.) 

Maci. True, as your difcourfe is: O abominable! 

Fa ft. Will your Ladilhip take any? 

Saui. O, peace I pray you; I loue not the breath of a Woodcocks [a fool’s] head. 
Faji. Meaning my head, Ladie? 

Saui. Not altogether fo fir; but (as it were Fatal to their follies, that thinke to 
grace themfelues with taking Tabacco , when they want better entertainement) 
you fee your Pipe beares the true forme of a Woodcocks head. [Ki b -Kiu a ; M, Ll -M 2 b , 
folio.] 

Third Edition. Small quarto (A-Q 4 ). (Text of Nni b and N iv a transposed.) 

Levant morocco, by Lortic Freres. Size of leaf: ( u /i 6 x 4Tie inches. 

From the collections of T. J. McKee (1901, III, n. 2439), “A New York Collector" [W. A. 
White] (Anderson Galleries, 6 Feb. 1920, n. 55), and G. D. Smith (1921, III, n, 151). With 
the bookplate of the first. 

References: STC., 14769. SAB., i, 58-61. Sc., i, 481-482, 536; ii, 410. Ch., iii, 360-363. 
Works, ed. Gifford (Cunningham ed., 1875), ii. B. A. P. Van Dam and C. Stoffel, in Anglia, 
xxvi (1903), 377-392. Ben Jonson, ed. by C. H. Herford and P. Simpson (1925-1927), i and iii. 

Three editions are known, each dated 1600. According to the researches made into their order 
of publication by Greg ( The Library, 1920, vol. i, pp. 153 jff.), the first was printed for W. 
Holme, the second by |P, Short] for the same. The Linge edition, “the third quarto,” has 
been described as “a bad reprint of its predecessor.” The brevity of its imprint and its typo¬ 
graphical composition suggest that it may have been a pirated publication, printed later 
than 1600. 

This play, the first of Jonson’s to be printed, was acted in 1599, in an abridged form. 

A literal “war of the theatres” raged in London, between the years 1598 and 1602, in which 
jonson and Marston attacked each other through the medium of satirical plays. Dekker, 
Munday, Daniel and other writers became involved in the conflict. Attempts have been 
made to identify the characters of Every Man Out Of His Humor with writers of the day. 
Thus Prof. Schelling, following in the main the conclusions of Penniman, links Fastidius 
Briske with Daniel, Carlo Buffone with Marston, Puntaruolo with Munday, and recognizes in 
Macilente, Jonson’s complaisant portrait of himself (i, pp. 481-482). Divergent views have, 
however, been expressed by other students on the identity of the “poetasters.” Hart (ioN!J, 
I, pp. 381-383), for instance, has a suggestive article in which he denies the association of 
Carlo Buffone with Marston, and awards the doubtful honor to one Charles Chester, "a bold 
impertinent” and noisy talker of the period, referred to by Sir John Harington and other 
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Ben Jonson 

From an engraving in the Print Room of the British Museum 


contemporaries. Dr. Chambers, on the other hand, expresses the opinion that “most of the 
characters are individuals and social types, rather than literary or stage types. I do not 
think,” he goes on to say, “there are portraits of Daniel, Lyly, Drayton, Donne, Chapman 
... in the play . . . nor do I think there are portraits in the strict sense of Marston and Dekker, 
although no doubt some parody of Marston’s ‘fustian’ vocabulary is put into the mouth of 
Clove” (pp. 362-363). See also Morse S. Allen, in The Satire of John Marston (diss. Prince¬ 
ton University, 1920), p. 32, et passim. 

For other plays in this collection which were part of or associated with the “war,” see nos. 65, 
77, 81, 125 “a” and “c,” and 126. 


VAUGHAN, William (1577-1641) 

NATVRALL DIRECTIONS FOR HEALTH. London, 1600. 


V AUGHAN, best known for his interest in Newfoundland and his colony there, 1 
had a naive faith in the medicinal value of tobacco (a la Monardes). In his 
little handbook there is a chapter, “Of herbes,” in which occurs: 

1 V. n. i6i-a. 
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What is the vje of Tobacco? 

Cane Tobacco well dryed, and taken in a filuer [2] pipe, falling in the morning, cureth 
the megrim, the tooth ache, obftrudlions proceeding of cold, and helpeth the fits 
of the mother. After meales it doth much hurt, for it infedleth the braine and 
the liuer. [C s b -C 6 a ] 

In the chapter, “Of Falling,” occurs: 

Shew mee a way to prejerue my lyfe, if'perhaps I be conjlrayned to fir aggie in defeils? 

ake licoras or Tobacco now & then, chew it, & you lhall fatiffie both thirft and 
hunger. Or elfe, mixe fome fuet with one pound of violets, and you lhall preferue 
your life thereby, ten dayes. . . . |D 7 a-b ] 

The same passages appeared in the two succeeding editions of this popular work 
(160a, 1607). But when Vaughan republished his book for the fourth time, 3 in 1612, 

2 Cf. n. 46, n. 2. 3 The title was changed for this edition to Approved Directions for Health. 

l 3 8 °] 
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he extended the first recommendation {supra). “Siluer pipe” gives way to “cleane 
pipe,” and in proof of the fact that “after meales it doth much hurt,” is the statement 
that anatomists have found the kidneys and hearts wasted of those who thus abused 
themselves. A fervent little sermon is read to those who injure their heads and brains 
by turning the use of tobacco to “j Bacchanalian beallly cuftome,” and the author 
concludes with the verses repeated in his edition of 1626 (n. 161). 

First Edition. Small octavo (A 8 [first, blank, lacking]; B-F 8 [last, blank]). 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 5 pis x 3-Hi inches. 

Hazlitt records the contemporaneous owner, John Play dell, whose name appears on the title, 
in his Roll of Honor. In the same work, this early collector’s signature is reproduced, although 
Hazlitt mistakenly assigns it then to a supposed John Hayslett. 

References: STC., 24612. Arb., 94 (in reference to the 1602 edition). 

The only other copy recorded of this work is in the British Museum. 


PHILARETES {pseudonym of I., or J., H.) 

WORK FOR GHIMNY-SWEEPERS. London, 1601-1602. 

T HE habit of smoking for pleasure only spread with natural rapidity over most 
of Western Europe before the close of the sixteenth century. As the literature 
of the day indicates, it was nowhere more heartily taken up, after about 1590, than 
in England. While the fashion undoubtedly offered to many Englishmen a new re¬ 
laxation, which they enjoyed quietly, its more exuberant devotees made it unpleas¬ 
antly evident, chiefly in London and its environs. There the gallants were boisterously 
displaying the new tricks taught them by the “professors of the art of whiffing,” and 
invading taverns, theatres and private homes with the “poyfonfome Indian flink.” 
In their youthful enthusiasm during the latter Elizabethan and the Jacobean days 
they probably did constitute themselves a general nuisance. 

It was to be expected, then, that the reformers should attack with vigor a practise 
which they regarded as an unhealthful, novel, heathenish vice. While the custom 
had already been mildly reproved by Buttes (n. 53) and others, and satirized by 
Jonson (n. 59), it was only with the publication of Philaretes’ tract that the anti¬ 
tobacco campaign began in earnest. 

The whole implication of the unknown 1 author’s work is moral disapproval of social 
smoking, but his chief objections to the habit were grounded on some misconceptions 
(then pretty widely accepted) of the physical qualities of tobacco. He thought, for 
instance, that one of the certain results of taking tobacco was to make the brain sooty. 
He believed, too, that the use of this plant induced sterility—he was apparently the 
first to present the idea in print. This conceit, popular with the anti tobacconists, 
was to spread to certain far corners of Europe and Asia and to result in severe legis- 


1 The prefatory address To the Reader is signed by 
“Philaretes,” whose anonymity has been preserved 
despite all efforts to identify him. The author of 
the introductory poem, I. (or J.) H., was almost cer¬ 
tainly the writer of the tract itself. He is thought 
by some to have been John Hind (or Hynd), who 


flourished about 1606, but no recent research tends 
to confirm the ascription. Nor does the suggestion 
that he may have been Bishop Joseph Hall (in 
whose Virgidemiamm, 1597, and Mundus Alter el 
Idem, 1605 5 , Book III, are several unfavorable 
references to tobacco) fit the case. 


1600 


1601 

-1602 
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Title of Philaretes, 1601-1602 

lation against tobacco by Oriental rulers. 2 From Monardes (n. 15) and others, the 
author derived his notion of the Satanic origin of the plant—a quaint opinion which 
is probably still preached. 3 

This tract was succeeded by many others which attacked the social use of tobacco. 
Within a year an amiable nicotian advocate produced the first defense of the maligned 
weed (n. 62), and the contest, thus early instituted, has persisted to our own times. 

n 118, and the Introduction, pp. 71 ff. 3 / . the Introduction, p. 8 , n. 2. 
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He is fully aware, Philaretes admits, that his undertaking will awaken the hatred of 
the smoky gallants w'hose abuse of tobacco he attacks. They, 

hauing long time glutted themjelues with the fond fopperies and fafbions of our neigh¬ 
bour Countries: yet Jlill defirous of nouelties . . . hugge a flinging ferpent in their 
bofomes . . . 

His wise readers, too, will wish to chide him for reprehending the use of a plant which 
has by many learned and excellent men been highly commended. 

And in thefe our daies many excellent Phijitions and men of Jinguler learning and 
pradife , together with many gentlemen and fome of great accompt , doe by their daily 
vfe and cufiome in drinking cf Tabacco, giue great credit and authoritie to the fame. 

But if they will read with patience and care they will see that there are no valid reasons 
why they should continue so pernicious a habit. 

In the verses which follow' the preface, I. (or J.) EL insists that he writes neither for 
gain by private means, nor profit from some Maecenas, nor from any vulgar desire 
to see himself in print. He wishes but to unmask “ Trinidado's” smoky face. In these 
prefatory verses he has some cruel things to say about tobacco: 

But hence thou Pagan Idol: tawnie weede. 

Come not with-in our Fairie Cofts [coasts] to feede. 

Our wit-worne gallants, with the fent [scent] of thee. 

Sent for the Deuill and his companie, 

fGo charme the Prieft and Indian Canniballs, 

That Cerimonioufly dead fleeping falls. 

Flat on the ground, by vertue of thy fent . . . [B.i. a ] 

The author summarizes the contents of his tract as foliow's: 

For the diflike that I haue concerned in the vfe and practife of Tabacco , I take it 
to be grounded on eight principall reafons and arguments. 

1 Firft, that in their vfe or cufiome, no methode or order is obferued. Diuerlitie 
and diftindlion of perfons, tymes and feafons confidered, no varietie of accidents 
and difeafes pondered. 

2 Secondly, for that it is in qualitie and complexion more hot and drye then may 
be conueniently vfed dayly of any man: much leffe of the hot and cholericque 
conflitution. 

3 Thirdly, for that it is experimented and tryed to be a mod ftrong and violent 
purge. 

4 Fourthly, for that it withereth and drieth vp naturall moifture in our bodies, 
thereby caufing flerrilitie and barrenneffe: In which refpect it feemeth an enemie 
to the continuaunce and propagacion of mankinde. 

5 Fiftly, for that it decayeth and diflipate[t]h naturall heate, that kindly warmeth 
in vs, and thereby is caufe of crudities and rewmes, occafions of infinit maladies. 

6 Sixtly, for that this herb or rather weed, feemeth not voide of venome and 
poifon, and thereby feemeth an enemie to the lyfe of man. 
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7 Seauenthly, for that the firft author and finder hereof was the Diuell, and the 
firft pradtifers of the fame were the Diuells Priefts, and therefore not to be vfed 
of vs Chriftians. 

8 Laft of all, becaufe it is a great augmentor of all forts of melancholie in our 
bodies, a humor fit to prepare our bodies to receaue the preftigations and hellilh 
illufions and impreflions of the Diuell himfelfe: in fo much that many Phifitions 
and learned men doe hold this humour to be the verie feate of the Diuell in bodies 
poffefied. [B.i. b ] 

After that little need be added by way of comment. Under his first reason he ac¬ 
knowledges that certain cold and moist humours, such as dropsy, are helped by a 
reasonable and medicinal use of tobacco. But certain diseases easily remedied may 
become incurable by its inordinate use. 

. . . for certaine proofe that Tabacco dryeth vp the fperme & feed of man, I heare 
by faithfull relation of fuch as haue much vfed it; That whereas before the vfe 
thereof, they had bene long molefted with a fiuxe of feed . . . [or] Gomorrhcea [JzV] 
. . . they were in fhort fpace eafed of this affedl by the onely vfe of this medicine. 
For no doubt, this fierie fume, dried vp the fuperfluitie of that matter . . . [E/] 

He has read Monardes (to whom he frequently refers) with care, and shows that 
Galen, Hippocrates and others support that author’s medical opinions. He gives a 
special warning that the patrons of tobacco who attempt to cure hot and burning 
agues with an infusion of tobacco leaf steeped in white wine all night are in error, lists 
some of the ailments certain to ensue from a frequent use of the weed, and protests 
against its vile odor. He recounts an episode in the life of a learned physician, D. T., 4 
who was so addicted to the use of the herb that his patient, an earl who objected to 
its odor, refused to see him. It is to be regretted that if one attempts to mix whole¬ 
some aromatic spices with tobacco, the whole commodity is rejected as “ sophisticated.” 
.'he poisonous force of this plant resembles nothing so much, he thinks, as the venom 
of a scorpion. It appears that the long-continued use of tobacco has done no harm to 
Indians, but they are accustomed to it from infancy and, too, he asks in essence, who 
would wish to be an Indian? While it is true that the use of tobacco is helpful to 
mariners (subject to cold and damp), so is it true that any other remedy with purging 
qualities would be helpful. The dark vapour of tobacco, piercing the brain, awakens 
melancholy humours. 

be author explains the physical composition of melancholy in his last “reason,” 
depending upon old Galen as an authority. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-C 4 [first, blank, except for “A,” lacking]; E-G 4 ). With the 
publisher’s device on the title. 

Sheet D is not included in any of the known copies. While there is no apparent omission in 
the text, the type-measure, running-head, and woodcut initial “T” differ, from sheet E on, 
from those in the preceding gatherings. It is probable, therefore, that this work was set up 
by two different printers. 5 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: y J /j 6 x inches. 

4 Doctor I fiorius? V. n. 157. the same establishment, it is unlikely that such con- 

5 Had it been handled by different compositors in siderable changes would have been made. 
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References: STC'., 12571 [records four copies, but not this]. Br., n. II. Haz. H., 608. Arb., 94. 
L., 2688. Hu., v, 1622. Mac., 37 (who inaccurately assigns the authorship to the publisher). 

Dr. Kane ( v. in concluding notes to n, 46) has pointed out that a problem of dates has been 
evoked by the words “late printed Booke” in the title of Marbecke’s Defence (n. 62). 

According to Arber’s Transcript (iii, 186), Work for Chimny-J'weepers was entered in the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Register on 25 June 1601 to Thomas Bushell, under the title A Caveat for Tabaccho. 
Under 4 January 1601 [1602] A Defence of Tabacco is recorded (in, 199). 6 According to the 
title of the Defence, the Work was “late printed” by January, 1602; the latter must, there¬ 
fore, have been published sometime in 1601. Furthermore, Marbecke offered his treatise 
to be read “to paffe the time thefe Chriftmaffe holy daies,” 1601. [I 3 a ~ b ] But if Marbecke’s 
pamphlet was issued before 25 March 1602, on which day the year began by old English 
reckoning, it, too, must have been issued in 1601, O.S. 

Although no definite conclusion may be drawn about the date of the I)efence, it would seem 
that the work of Philaretes was certainly printed in 1601. 


MARBECKE, Roger (1536-1605) 

A DEFENCE OF TABACCO. London, 1602. 

T HE author (a physician) who first in England took up the cudgels in tobacco’s 
defense, produced a work of far greater merit than Philaretes’. While a liberal 
and a cultured opponent, he had a blunt, home-spun humor which gave him a definite 
advantage over the perturbed writer of Work for Chimny-fweepers (n. 61). He made 
a fairly gentle art out of criticism, managing to uncover with concise logic a number 
of manifest absurdities and contradictions in Philaretes’ tract, without becoming either 
contemptuous or abusive. Only in his reply to the sixth reason does he lose patience 
with the incautious fellow who dared discourse of poisons in times “so dangerous.” 1 

He protests he knows not the name of him who penned the Work for Chimny-fweepers, 
published of late, but that he seems a man well read and of sufficient learning and 
understanding. Having, by his own friends, been requested to give what defense he 
can to the maligned weed, “that poore Ample,” he undertakes the task, though loath 
to meddle in any such matters. 

If the intention of the author he opposes be to attack only the abuse of tobacco he 
willingly joins him there. But the meaning of that author seems not always clear. 
And surely, it is wrong wholly to condemn anything because it is sometimes misused. 

So that some order may be preserved, the author will reply to Philaretes by employing 
his eight chief or capital arguments in their original arrangement with his own refuta¬ 
tions appended to each. 

Touching mine owne particular fantacie and affedtion to Tabacco: I proteft, it is no 
maner of way, tyed vnto it. For in all my life, either I did neuer take it at all: or 


c .Another entry, “19 aprihs [1602] Clement 
Knight Entred for his copie a booke called A De¬ 
fence of Tabbacho and the true me thereof ...” (iii, 
204), is not to be confused with Marbecke’s Defence. 
This work I have found in the Britwell Court sale- 
catalogue (30 Mar-3 Apr. 1925, lot 83): [Dr. 
Bellamy], A New and Short Defence of Tabacco: with 


the effeSes of the same; and of the right me thereof, 
London, Printed by V. S. for Clement Knight, 1602. 

1 This was probably in reference to the assumed 
plot to poison Queen Elizabeth in which her phy¬ 
sician, Roderigo Lopez, was implicated and for 
which he was executed, 1594. 
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elfe verie feldome: fo that, euen in that refpedt alfo, I may be held, as a moft in- 
differet judge for the matter. [A 4 a ] 

Rut yet, for that this Tabacco , is a poore gentleman, and a ftranger; and, as it 
fhould feeme, of fome good account in his countrey, with the high Priefts, and 
Rulers of the Sinagogues there, and can fpeake no word of our language to defend 
himfelfe, being fo mightily accufed as he is: and now ftandeth vpon his triall, at 
the Barre, I could wifh, that for the honor of our countrie he might be both honor- 
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ably, and fauorably dealt withall, and to be permitted to entertaine fome one man 
or other to pleade his caufe, and to fpeake for him . . . and for that am naturally 
enclined to pitie, and to fauour poore ftraungers, I pray you giue me leaue to fay 
fomething in his behalfe . . . [A 4 b -B I a ] 

Ele agrees in essence with the substance of the first argument, but shows that Phil- 
aretes admitted tobacco was an aid in dropsical and other humors. This he considers 
great praise from an enemy. bat would one more, that it be good or all things? 

He gives careful consideration to the second reason, touching the heat of tobacco and 
man’s constitution. 

None are so mad as to take tobacco daily as medicine, as Philaretes seems to urge, 
but if the author of the Work means its daily use in fume through a pipe—why, that 
is a wholesome thing. And there be many spices constantly taken which are drier 
and hotter by far than is poor maligned tobacco. 

Although the discourse on smells is pretty and true, it serves nothing to the purpose 
of proving tobacco a stench., 

. . . men of great learning and iudgement, men of right good bringing vp, men of 
fine, and deinty diet, men of good worth, and worfhip, yea men, of right honorable 
eftate, and calling; do like of the fmell of Tabacco well inough. Why then fhould 
it be fo mightily condemned by you, for fuch an horrible ftinker? [C 4 b ] 

For I can tell you, that this is held for an infallible rule, and to be one of the moft 
perfedteft fignes of good Tabacco ; that it be fweete, and yeeld a kind of pleafing, 
fragrant, aromaticall fmell, [D/] 

But, say it had a rank, unpleasant savour. Should it for that reason be banished out 
of the realm of physic? The odor of tobacco is compared to some really rank smells, 
to show by comparison how divine it is, how much more like the rose! 

He turns the story of D. T. [Dr. Thorius?] 2 against its author by proving that Phil¬ 
aretes himself confessed tobacco mended his weak and ailing stomach. And if D. T. 
be the man he thinks is meant, then he knows him very well—a sweet and civil gentle¬ 
man—who would never bear such a stench about him as is charged to tobacco. [D , a ] 

In his reply to the fourth reason he points out that the inhabitants of this island of 
England, “the moft famous Illand in Chriftendome, as all the world knoweth,” are 
much subject to moisture and to a climate inducing rheumatism. Add to that that 
the English are great eaters, delighting in various and many rich meats and other 
dishes, and to that add that they have become excessive drinkers of beer and ale and 
wines, and to cap it all note that they are often idle and live loosely, and one will see 
how surfeited they must be with watery humors. What better for them, then, than 
tobacco? 

If it be true, as Philaretes confidently asserts, that tobacco cures the disease of gonor¬ 
rhea 3 (which Marbecke implies he doubts), this statement is the greatest possible 
praise from its enemy. And it proves, too, that it must be helpful to the propagative 
organs. [E 3 a ] 

By the time he comes to the sixth reason he is seriously annoyed. No man of sense 
would write of poisons and purgatives as does Philaretes, coupling them together in 

2 V. n. 61, at 11. 4. 3 F. n. 61, last excerpt. 
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so hateful and odious a manner as he does. He himself will certainly not meddle 
with any solemn or curious discourse of poisons, nor unfold their hateful operations. 
He goes on to explain just what Galen meant in the passage quoted by his opponent, 
and says, inter alia, “I know' not fir: w'hether you be married, or no: but if you be, 
and haue a fhrew' to your wife: (as if you haue not, I w'ould you had, for now indeed, 
I am angry with you) , . [F 3 b ] Indeed can the traducer of tobacco tell of even one 

w'ho was poisoned by its use, or can he think of even a few w'ho w r ere affected with 
violent vomits, great gnawings, torments of the guts, and other things charged by 
him against tobacco? 

As for the contention that tobacco came from the devil and is not to be used by Chris¬ 
tians, “me thinke it w'ere a more charitable motion, to thinke that it came from God, 
who is the author of all good gifts, then from the diuell.” [H , a ] And did not that 
same “Monardus” (from whom this conceit came) himself affirm that when the 
Indian priests used this selfsame tobacco they w'ere elevated and drawn away from all 
earthly and gross cogitations—sublimated as it w'ere by its use? Neither religion nor 
policy forbids the use of tobacco. 

Although he must challenge it, he likes the material in the eighth reason, saying, “ In 
this chapter there be many things, very well, and learnedly put downe.” He points 
out another contradiction or tw'o; and as for the absurd notion that the use of tobacco 
leaves a sootish tincture in the brain, that he refutes by practical experiment: 

My demonftration then at a word is this: looke me but into the throats, and nof- 
thrils, of all the great Tabacco takers: view them well, I fay, and prie into their 
nofes, as much as ye pleafe, and I will lay what wager you will, that you fhall find 
them as faire nofed gentlemen, and as cleane mouthed, and throated, as any men 
aliue, I will warrant you. [H 3 a —H 4 b ] 

And if it were true that tobacco smoke bred melancholy humors, w'hy then are not 
smiths and colliers, living in smoke, sad, unhappy men? 

What? muft poore fmoke, being fo light a thing . . . needes haue so great a force, 
as to increafe fuch a fad foure humor as melancholie? ... in my iudgement, this 
needleffe feare of yours, doth fomewhat fauour of melancholie in your felfe . . . 
[Ij a ] 

And thus hauing made, a wife foolilh fpeech, or a foolifh wife fpeech in the behalfe 
of this poore Tabacco . . . [I 3 a ] 

he says something about himself. He is not ashamed to have concerned himself so 
long with a subject of such apparent insignificance as tobacco. There have been 
those who have written of baldness, of the commendation of folly, yea, and of baser 
matters such as flies and fleas. While it is true that he was in some measure urged 
to indite this treatise, he did it, too, because he thought that he discerned in the Work, 
an oblique criticism on the credit of physic under the pretence of inveighing against 
tobacco. So he had willingly undertaken the task of thus replying to Philaretes. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A I 4 flast, blank]). 

Morocco. Size of leaf: 7jHs x 5 inches. 

References: STC., 6468. Br., n, 10. Haz., H., 608. Hu., iv, 1472. Mac., 38^. 
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Marbecke has been accepted by most students as the author of this tract. His name appears 
in the acrostic in the dedication to “Sir Henrie Cocke,” and “Mafter Richard Browne Efquire, 
Clarke of the Greene cloth.” Browne was among those who advocated a correct use of 
tobacco for remedial purposes only. He was the supposed author of an unpublished work 
entitled “A true Report concerning the worthy accompt of Tobacco . . .” (V. Mac., pp. 

38, and 45-46, for a notice of it.) 

In regard to the probable date of this tract, see the concluding notes to n. 61. 
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BEAUMONT, Sir John (1583-1627) 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF TABACCO. London, 1602. 

B Y THE time the seventeenth century had been ushered in, the cult of tobacco 
in England was firmly established. But its celebrants were for the most part 
prosy botanists, physicians and historians. It remained for an enthusiastic young 
poet to sing the virtues of the plant in heroic verse. Beaumont (the elder brother 
of Francis, the dramatist) was not yet tw'enty when his first book. The Metamorphosis 
of Tahacco , was published —an ambitious and sometimes charming poem, and the 
earliest in the English language entirely devoted to tobacco. 

The author dedicated his poem to Michael Drayton and introduced it with the usual 
commendatory verses by a number of friends who, it seems, were equally devoted to 
the weed. One praises him for \iSLv\ngfucktfuch hony from an Indian fiower\ another 
advises “the white Reader”: 

Take vp thefe lines Tabac co-like vnto thy braine , 

And that diuinely toucht , puffe out the fmoke againe. 

Beaumont begins with an appropriate flourish: 

I Sing the loues of the fuperiour powers. 

With the faire mother of all fragrant flowers: 

From which firft loue a glorious Simple fprings, 

Belou’d of heau’nly Gods, and earthly Kings. 

Let others in their wanton verfes chaunt 
A beautious face that doth their fenfes daunt. 

And on their Mufes wings lift to the skie 
he radiant beames of an inchaunting eye. 

Me let the found of great Tabaccoes praife 
A pitch aboue thofe loue-ficke Poets raife 
Let me adore with my thrice-happie pen 
he fweete and foie delight of mortall men, 
he Cornu-copia of all earthly pleafure, 

Where bank rupt Nature hath confum’d her treafure, 

A worthie plant fpringing from Floraes hand, 
he bleffed offpring of an vncouth land. 

Breath-giuing herbe, none other I inuoke 
To helpe me paint the praife of fugred fmoke: 

Not that corrupted artificiall drug. 

Which euery Gull as his owne foule doth hug. 

And in the fweete compofture of a docke 
Drinkes to his Ladies dog, and Miftreffe fmocke . . . 

Auant bafe Hypocrite, I call not thee. 

But thou great God of Indian melodie, 

Caribes be fauage Which at the Caribes banquet gouern’ft all, 
people of America. And gently rul’ft the fturdiefl: Caniball . . . 

Which lead’ll: the Circle of a fauage round 
With iarring fongs, and homely muficks found: 
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Which to fond mirth their cruell minds doll frame. 

And after with a pleafing fleepe doft tame: 

By whom the Indian Priefts infpired be, 

When they prefage in barbrous Poetrie: 

Infume my braine, make my foules powers fubtile, 

Giue nimble cadence to my harfher ftile . . . 

The poet, with a dignity appropriate to this important subject, conceives a royal 
assemblage of the elements called suddenly to America to hear the complaint of 
Prometheus. His work for man, he insists, is not yet perfected and cannot be with¬ 
out their combined help. The Earth, protesting over Jove’s harshness to her and to 
Prometheus, agrees to compensate her darling.' 

A plant fhall from my wrinkled forehead fpring, 

And eu’ry Ladie ihall that herbe endow 

With the belt gemmes that deck her glorious brow. 

Which once inflam’d with the ftolne heau’nly fire. 

Shall breath into this liueleffe corfe infpire. 

And the elements each bring their choicest qualities to endow the “ herbe compofed 
in defpite of fate,” 

And had not Tellus temper’d too much mud. 

Too much terrene corruption in the bud. 

The man that tallied it fhould neuer die, 

But Hand in records of eternitie . . . 

Jove, vexed at this new Promethean insolence, conceals the plant in a land unknown 
to white men. But the Graces, tempted to America by its new and strange delights, 
are entertained with, this celestial fume in the palace of the great Montezuma, 

Where they forgetting all their wonted pleafure, 

Imbrac’t with ioy this truefl: Indian treafure, 

and there remained. It is obvious, therefore, that only by partaking of this same 
divine herb may one come to know the Graces. [B^-C/] 

Thereafter follows another imaginative version of the origin of tobacco, the subject 
of the title, and the longest portion of the poem. 

The author here conceives a “beautious Nymph,” resident in ingandekoe ( irginia), 
who awakens in Jove a violent passion. Jealous Juno metamorphoses the unfortunate 
creature into an herb. Thereupon the unhappy god (who seems ever to have been 
unable to restore Juno’s victims to their original shapes despite his usual omnipotence) 
endows the infant herb with heavenly powers. At last /Esculapius 

Defcri’d this herbe to our new golden age, 

And did deuife a pipe, which fhould affwage 
The wounds, which forrow in our hearts did fixe . . . 

Others affirme the Gods were ignorant 
Of the confection of fo fweet a plant: 

For had they knowne this fmokes delicious fmack. 

The vault of heau’n ere this time had been black . . . 
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Gods would haue reueld at their feafts of mirth 
With the pure di{filiation of the earth. 

The marrow of the world, ftarre of the Weft, 

The pearle, whereby this lower Orbe is bleft. 

The ioy of mortals, vmpire of all ftrife. 

Delight of nature, Mithridate of life; 

The daintieft difh of a delicious feaft. 

By taking which man differs from a beaft. 

Thrice happie Ifles, which fteale the worlds delight. 

And doe produce fo rich a Margarite 

Nicot is praised for his introduction of this rare plant into France. 

All goods, all pleafures it in one doth linke, 

Tis Phifick, clothing, Mufick, meate and drinke . . . 

It is natural that this gem of plants should be in a land beset and protected by beasts 
and savages. It doth far excel gold in its excellence—it is a panacea, the divinest 
herb of ancient or modern days. With it one need fear no ill and one may safely 
ignore the ponderous herbalists and the whims of physicians. The author concludes 
his extravaganza with a mock-heroic flourish, undoubtedly aimed at those too care¬ 
less in their use or praise of tobacco: 

Here could I tell you, how vpon the feas 
Some men haue faffed with it fortie daies: 

How thofe, to whom Plinie no mouths did giue. 

Doe only r on diuine Tabacco liue . . . 

How a dull Cynick by the force of it 
Hath got a pleafmg gefture, and good wit. . . 

How many Cowards bafe and recreant. 

By one pipes draught were turned valiant. 

And after in an artificiall mill: 

Haue ouerthrowne their foes before they wift: 

How one that dreamt of a Tabacco roll, 

Chough fick before, was ftraight made perfedl whole. 

Peace pratling Mufe, offend fage eares no more. 

Die in the feas which canff not get the fhore. 

And finke, as ouerwhelm’d with too much matter, 

Leaft telling all the world Ihould thinke thee flatter: 

. . . clok’d with vapours of a duskie hue. 

Bid both the world and thy fweet herbe Adue. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-E 4 ; F 2 [last, prob. blank, lacking]). Printed by F. Kingston, 
with his device on the title. 1 

Morocco, by F. Bedford. Size of leaf: 7 pi x 5^16 inches. Sheet A, with lower margins extended, 
is from another copy. 

By contains the notation “2'.’” in Luttrell’s hand. The condition of this page indicates that 
the volume long lacked the preceding sheet. 
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From the collections of Narcissus Luttrell [1657-1732], Rev. Edward Wynne (not indicated 
in his sale-catalogue, 1786), and the “property of a Lady” (Sotheby’s, 18 June 1903, n. 780). 

References: STC., 1695 [records four copies, but not this]. Haz., H., 608. Arb., 94. The 
Poetical Decameron, J. P. Collier (1820), i, 188-192. F., 6 fj/. Steinmetz, iN^., n. 71, p. 364. 

McKerrow remarks (No. 328) that unless the device which appears on the title should be 
found earlier than 1600 it may be assumed to have special reference to Bodenham’s Bel-vedere , 
1600, a collection of quotations from contemporary poets. Collier (op. cit. sup.) found in this 
device an illustration of “the tobacco-plant growing in the cleft of ‘the bi-forked hill’”—a 
quaint idea echoed by Fairholt. 


ACOSTA, Jose de (1539-1600) 

AMERICA NONA & POSTREMA PARS. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1602. 

[i Translation of title] The ninth and last part of America, which treats abundantly of its 
origins, of the nature of the New World, of the superstitious cults of its inhabitants and of 
the form of its government. A list of all the Mexican kings is added, from the first down to 
the last, Montezuma II. To which is joined the ceremony of their coronation and burial, 
with an enumeration of the wars which the Indians have carried on with each other. With 
these [accounts] is a description of that voyage which five Dutch ships attempted in the year 
1598 through the Straits of Magellan to the Molucca Islands. Showing how, a tempest having 
arisen and Captain Sebald de Weert having been separated from the other ships (after he had 
been with infinite hardships miserably driven about in the Strait for several months), he 
finally returned home, after two years, in the year 1600, without having accomplished the 
feat. Thirdly, is added the recent voyage, which Olivier van Noort, in command of four 
ships, has lately undertaken, who, after the fleet had passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
for a period of three years traversed the whole earth in an extraordinary kind of voyage. 
Those things which were noted as singular and memorable on the journey are added. All 
translated into Latin from the German and besides adorned by the most elegant copper¬ 
plate illustrations and published [by] Theodore de Bry [through] his widow and two sons. 
At Frankfort at the shop of Matthias Becker. 1602. 

On A ad’ and Ii 3 a -Ii 4 a occur, respectively, the passages recorded in n. 35, the first 
referring to tobacco and to Monardes, the second containing the account of the 
Petum unction. The explanatory word Nicotiana has been added. 

First Edition. (Latin America, Part IX of De Bry’s Grands Voyages.) Folio ( )( 4 ; A-Z 4 ; Aa— Xx 4 ; 
Yy 6 [last, blank]; aa-ee*; ff u ; AA-GG 4 ; AAA-LLL 4 ; MMM 1 ; aaa—dda 4 [last, blank, lacking]). 

Engraved title, coat of arms of Christian, Duke of Saxony (printed directly on the page), small 
engraving on two sectional titles, map of Straits of Magellan, and thirty-nine half-page plates. 
There are no pasted plates in this copy. Two plates, on a a 4 and aaa 4 , have been transposed. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 13 1 pi6 x gpi inches. 

The first section of twenty-five plates has been incorrectly bound after the second title to the 
plates, while the second group of fourteen plates follows the title to the “Additamentum." 

References: Crawford, 145. C., n. 168. J., i (ii), 406-407. 

In addition to the seven books of Acosta ( v . notes to n. 35) this volume contains the relation 
of Sebald de Weert’s voyage to the Moluccas, 1598, written by Zacharias Heyns, and an account 
of Olivier de Noort’s expedition, 1598-1601. The translation of Acosta’s text employed by 
De Bry seems to have been especially made for this part. 
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AMERICA 

'2{(ma & fojirema Pars. 

QVA DE RATIONE ELEMEN. 

TORVM: DE NOVI ORBIS NATV- 

Ra: DE HVIVS IM COL ARVM S V V E RSTITI CS IS 
cultibus:dc^ forma Politic ac Reipubl. iplbrum copioseper- 
tra£raturCatalogo Regum Mexicanoium omnium, aprimo 
vlij;ad vltimum Motc^umarti II. addito: cuictiamritusco¬ 
rum coronationis,ac{cpultiira:anuc 6 iitur,cumcnu- 
mcraiioncbcllorum, qus mu tub 
Indigeflerunt. 

His accessit 

DESIGNATIO 1LL1VS NAVIGATION1S, QVAM. 
j.vaucs heUandicd Anno ijf/S. perfie turn M.tgdknum m Motnc- 
canas mfulds tentanm:giionodo nitmrnm obortaternpefiate Ot~ 
pitaneui See alt de W t£ RT J carer is nauibus dispnljiis, 
poltquiim plurmis menfibta in fitto infinite aruntnh tnifirt ia&a- 
m f u, fl ct > tandem infetlarepoil biennium An.iSc o, donum re*, 
uerjtufit. 

Adcita est tertio 

NAVIGATIO RECENS, QVAbt N/FJPAf PRAE- 
fcttus Olevier«Noor Tproxitnefufctpit:quifietoMa- 
gelLtmco clajje tranfmijfo , triennij Jpatio vntuerfum terra trbon 
finglobum mira nauigaticnisforte ebrnii: amexu iliu.qu* m ittne~ 
reijiofmgtilirut aemeniorabilioranotatafunt. 

Omnia cGermaniceLatinimedonara, & inrupcrtlcgantiffimis 
figuris amcijtoomaracdiiaij, fumptibu* 

Thiodori it Bri p.m. VHut & binonmJUierHm. 

Fran co f. ApudMATTH. Bkckbrvm. 1602 . 


: . 




Title of De Bry, Latin America, Part IX, 1602 


Brunet remarks that the words pofirema Pars on the first title “seem to indicate that the 
heirs of Theodore De Bry intended to end their collection there; and, in fact, it was not till 
seventeen years later, in 1619, that Johann Theodor De Bry continued it by issuing the Tenth 
Part. He had published the German text of the same Part the preceding year.” (i, p. 1331.) 
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DEKKER, Thomas (i57o?-i64i?) 

SATIRO-MASTIX. London, 1602. 


Satiro-maftix! 

X ‘ '* * 

OR 

The •vntruffing of the HmnO - 
rous Jr ott •/>**- 




qlAs it hath bin prefented publicly , 

lay the Right Honorable, the Lord Cham • 

bcrlaine his Scnantsj and pnuately,by the 
Children of Paid cs. 

By Thomas Deicer. 

Non recito ctuq mm #i/i Amicis idq ; cod'cluu 


$ 





LONDON, 

Printed for E dvpard White , and are to bee 

folde at his fhop,neerc the little North doore of Paules 
Church, at the fi gne of the Gun. 1602. 


TVtt 


Tic 1/ pm 


I N AN age when many dramatists displayed a genial disregard for historical ac¬ 
curacy, tobacco was occasionally associated with periods in which the “divine 
herb” was certainly unknown. Dekker’s incorporation of the characters and man¬ 
ners of contemporaries in this chronicle play, set in the time of William II of England, 
provides the earliest instance of a nicotian anachronism in English drama. 1 

Asinius Bubo, the familiar of Horace, calls upon that “Elumerous Poet” (a character 
satirizing Ben Jonson). Horace is in the midst of composing an epithalamium to 
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1 Cf . nos. 91, 168, 232, 289. 
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which “my braines haue giuen affault . . . but this morning.” He wishes his friend 
to listen to it, “for they are the belt lynes that euer I drew.” Heavy-witted Asinius 
lights his pipe, remarking, “Heer’s the belt leafe in England, but on, on, lie but tune 
this Pipe.” 

As the scene proceeds it becomes obvious that Asinius cares not so much for poetry 
as for his soothing pipe. Horace ends a line: 

. . . Bright as Eoan fire. 

AJini. O pure, rich, ther’s heate in this, on, on. 

Hot. Bright as Eoan fire, 

O me thy Prieft infpire! 

For I to thee and thine immortall name —marke this. 

In flowing numbers fild with fpryte and flame. 

AJini. I mary, ther’s fpryte and flame in this. 

El or. A pox, a this Tobacco. 

AJin. Wod this cafe -were my laft, if I did not marke [pay attention], nay all’s 
one, [2] I haue alwayes a confort of Pypes about me, myne Ingle [male paramour] is 
all fire and "water; I markt, by this Candle (which is none of Gods Angels) I re¬ 
member, you ftarted back at fprite and flame. 

Asinius acts the better listener after that. When Horace asks if he has seen his 
acrostic, he says, “He put vp my pypes and then lie fee any thing.” The poet has 
other early visitors, Crispinus and Demetrius. 3 The salutations over, Asinius shows 
he is a generous “tobacconist.” 

Afin. . . . Demetrius Fannius, wil you take a whiffe this morning? I haue tickling 
geare now, heer’s that will play with your nofe, and a pype of mine owne fcowring 
too. 

E)em. I, and a Hodgfhead too of your owne, but that will neuer be fcowred cleane 
I feare. 

Afin. I burnt my pype yefternight, and twas neuer vfde fince, if you will tis at 
your feruice gallants, and Tobacco too, tis right pudding I can tell you; a Lady 
or two, tooke a pype full or two at my hands, and praizde it for the Heauens, 
Shall I fill Flannius? 

Dern . I thanke you good Afinius for your loue, 

I fildome take that Phificke, tis enough 
Flauing fo much foole to take him in fnufFe. l4] 

Horace urges Asinius to read some book; the latter engages unwillingly in that exer¬ 
cise, taking tobacco the meantime. Later, when the turbulent and boastful Captain 
Tucca invades the poet’s room, Asinius invites him to a whiff, but is gruffly rejected. 
[B 4 b -C 3 E , C 4 b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-M 4 [last, probably blank, lacking]). 

Morocco, by Macdonald. Size of leaf: 6 A x inches. Each leaf inlaid, by J. P. Kemble 
(1757-1823). 

2 He seems here to have broken his day in em- here is undoubtedly the one then popular: to take 

phasizing his protest. 3 1.e. Dekker. offense, or to have disdain for something. Cf. the 

4 The sense of the phrase “to take ... in snuffe” use of “snuffe” in nos. 33 and 33. 
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On the last leaf is written the name and date of an early owner, “Ja: Crowe [?]—1649,” who 
appears to have been the reader who scored through all references to the Deity or to Jesus 
in the text. On the title is a customary notation in Kemble’s hand. 

From the collections of James Crowe [?], John Philip Kemble, the Duke of Devonshire [1790- 
1858], Henry E. Huntington, and John L. Clawson (1926, n. 224), with the label of the last. 

References: STC., 6521. Ch., iii, 293 and 365-366. SAB., ii, 106-107. Penniman, Chap. IX, 
De Ricci, n. 224. Thomas Dekker, Mary L. Hunt (1911), 64-75. Ehe Satire of John Marston , 
Morse S. Allen (1920), 45 -5' 1 - 

In 1601, during the “war of the theatres” ( v . conduding notes to n. 59), Jonson composed 
his Poetaster (published in 1602). In that work he anticipated an expected attack by satirising 
Dekker as Demetrius. It was the first appearance of Dekker in the anti-Jonsonian camp. 
Satiro-mastix, “the playwrights’ joint and official reply to Jonson,” was acted probably in 
1601, according to Dr. Chambers. Dekker, it seems, had been at work upon a species of 
chronicle play dealing with the story of Sir Walter Tirel (or Tyrrell), the reputed slayer of 
King William II. When he received the professional order to reply to Jonson, he “very 
inartificially grafted on this story the group of Jonson’s characters [in Poetaster ], and bandied 
Jonson’s own satire back upon him.” See also Schelling (i, pp. 486 ff .), where a further ac¬ 
count of this satire is available. 


DURANTE, Castore ( c. 1529-1590) 

HERBARIO NOVO. Venice, 1602. 

[Translation of title ] New Herbarium of Castore Durante, doctor and citizen of Rome. With 
drawings which represent the live plants growing in all Europe and in the East and West 
Indies. With Latin verses, which comprehend the faculties of the medical simples. With 
discourses, which show the names, the species, the appearance, the place, the time, the quality 
and the wonderful virtues of the plants, together with the amount and method of using them, 
displaying rare secrets and singular remedies to cure the most difficult infirmities of the human 
body. With two very full tables, one of the plants, and the other of the diseases, and of every¬ 
thing which is contained in the work. With the license and privilege. [Sessa’s device] At 
Venice, from the press of Sessa, 1602. 


T HE first work published in Italy (excluding the translation of Monardes, 1575, 
n. 20) which gave a fairly full account of the medicinal value credited to tobacco 
was the Herbaria Nuovo of 1585. 1 Its author. Durante, was an Italian herbalist and 
physician of some distinction. He was the earliest, too, it seems, who recorded in 
print (1585) the fact that Cardinal Prospero di Santa Croce had brought tobacco 
into Italy from Portugal. 2 

The Cardinal’s importation was undoubtedly the seeds of N. rustica, then readily 
available in Portugal. Durante illustrates only a variety of N. Tabacum, however, and 
applied a familiar name for tobacco, Herba Santa Croce (originally attached to the 
species introduced from Portugal), to the tobacco plant generally. 3 


1 Among the works of interest in the history of 
tobacco which preceded Durante’s in Italy were 
Mattioli’s (v. n. 11) and that of Andrea Cesalpino. 
In the latter’s De Plantis, 1583, is included a notice 


of erba tornabuona (i.e., N. Tabacum — v. supra, 
p. 229), largely derived from Monardes (n. 15). 

2 V. the introduction to n rx. 

3 V. Comes, p 84. 
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HERBARI 

NOVO 

DI CASTORE DVRANTE 

MEDICO, ET CITTADINO ROMANO. 

Con Figure ,che rapprefentano 1 c viuePiante,chena(conoin tutta 
Eurojpa, & ncirindie Orientali, & Occldcntali. 

C*H Vtrfi Lttini , c fit compre» 4 *n* le fuctltk cle i fcmphci tnedicatnenii. 

Con Difcorfi, che dimoftrano i Nomi, icSpecie, (a Forma, il Loco, il Tempo, 
le Qualita, & le virtu mirabili dell’Herbe, infiemc col pefo, Sc ordine da 
yiarlc.fceprendoli rati Secreri, & fingolari Rimedij da fcnarlc piu 
difficili Infirmica del corpo humano. 

Con due Tauole copiofiflimc , l’vna delle Herbe, & l'alcra dellc 
Infirmica, & di tucto quello clicncli’opcra fi contiene. 

CON LI CENT I A, ET PRIVILEGII. 







venetia-^^4A 

Apprcflo li Sella. MDCIL 

6 ■ M - 

Title of Durante, 1602 

Faithful to his custom of providing entertainment as well as information. Durante 
introduces his subject with a Latin poem, long to remain popular. This describes the 
manifold virtues of the admirable plant called Herba Santa Croce and lauds its Italian 
godfather. It is beneficial to the eyes, heals wounds, cures the king’s evil, the tooth- 
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ache, and pains of the belly or the head. It is 
of great value to the gums, induces sleep, and 
covers the bare bones with flesh. It is better for 
diseases of the thorax and lungs than any other 
herb. Prosper Santa Croce brought this herb 
back from Portugal for the benefit of the Roman 
people, as his ancestors formerly brought back 
the wood of the holy cross, which is now so 
great a comfort to all Christendom . . . 

In the systematic botanical account in Italian 
which follows the poem, the author notes that 
there are two species of the plant, the “mas¬ 
culine,” with pointed leaves, and the “feminine,” 
with rounded leaves. 4 Tobacco grows to a good 
size, sometimes higher than the lemon tree. 

The flower is bell-shaped, of a purplish color, 
with the inner part flesh-colored (etc., etc.) A 
few of the names by which tobacco is known in Herba Santa Croce 

other lands, an account of its species, habitats. This was intended to portray N. Tabacum^ 
etc., are included. A long portion—derived 

from the works of Liebault (n. 12), Monardes (n. 15), and others—is devoted to the 
medicinal properties and uses in the forms of juice, oil, water, in leaves, etc. [T J a-b ] 

Second Edition. Folio (f 6 ; A-Z 6 ; Aa-Rr 6 ; Index and Table, Ss-Tt 8 ; woodcut illustrations, Vu 6 ; 
Xx 4 . Colophon and smaller device of printer on v? of last.). 

Woodcut portraits (including that of the author) on the verso of title; numerous cuts of plants 
in text; ten leaves at end containing woodcuts. 

Old vellum. Size of leaf: ii }4 x 8 ^ 4 s inches. 

Undecipherable library stamp on title, together with the names of early owners; marginal 
annotations in a contemporary hand. 

References: SG., 2d Ser., IV. BM. La. Europe, 56. Arber, 85-86. Santa Croce [by F. P. 
Rice?] (ed. 1887), 56—62 (where occurs a prose translation of the Latin poem). Pritzel, n. 
2552. Comes, 83, 84. 

The notice of tobacco and the cut occupy the same leaves in the first edition of 1585. 

The Herbario Nuovo is the best known of Durante’s works. His manner of treating subjects 
of natural history and botany, “bedizened with Latin verse,” has been described by Agnes 
Arber as “charmingly unscientific,” but that is the educated opinion of a later age. During 
Durante’s own time his works were widely read and seriously accepted. The Herbario Nuovo 
alone went through a considerable number of editions. 



No. The fifth edition, Venice, 1667, is also in this collection. The cut of the plant and 
66-a identical text occur on S s b -S 6 a . 


* N. Tabacum and N. rustic a, respectively. The 
description thereafter applies only to the former, 
s Prof. Setchell considers that it represents one of 


the numerous crosses between N. Tab. var. brasiliense 
and N. Tab. var. havanense. The tendency, on the 
whole, is towards the havanense type of N. Tabacum. 
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ACOSTA, Jose de (1539-1600), translated by E. GRIMSTONE? (c. 1542 -c. 1639) 
THE NATVRALL . . HISTORIE OF THE . . . INDIES. London, 1604. 
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1604. 


Title of Acosta, 1604 


On V a “ is the passage on tobacco; on Dd 3 b -Dd 4 a is that relating to the pet urn unction. 
From these have been derived the excerpts given in n. 35, the original edition. 
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First English Edition. Small quarto (A 4 [first, blank except for “A,” lacking]; a-M [last, blank]; 
B-Z 8 ; Aa-Pp 8 ). 

Morocco. Size of leaf: ypi x 5^ inches. 

The title is inscribed: “Wm. Brinsdon his booke bought the first of Aprill 1624,” etc. In the 
same hand is written thereon a table of comparative money values of Spanish and English 
coins, and there is also a two-page addition (of chapters) to the table of contents. 

References: STC., 94. C., n. 328. S., i, n. 131. Palau, i, n. 

The ascription of this translation to Grimstone rests upon slender evidence; he is usually re¬ 
ferred to as the “supposed translator.” Only indefinite biographical data relating to him ex¬ 
ist. The date of his marriage, 1612, is given in The Visitation of Suffolk, ed. W. C. Metcalfe 
(1882). Whoever was responsible for the English version, however, produced a work which 
is, on the whole, creditable and trustworthy, except for occasional blunders in the use of proper 
names and native words. The English edition was reprinted by the Hakluyt Society (1880), 
edited by Clements R. Markham. 


JAMES I (1566-1625) 

A COVNTERBLASTE TO TOBACCO. London, 1604. 

T HE English propaganda against the social use of tobacco, so inauspiciously 
begun by Philaretes (n. 61), received a powerful impetus from the support of 
James I. Among western monarchs he was the first to condemn the popular habit 
and the only ruler to take up his pen to express his disapproval. 1 The detestation in 
which he held tobacco became something of an obsession which lasted his lifetime. 
He had, no doubt, a natural aversion to the herb, but this seems to have been in¬ 
tensified by a well-nurtured malice against Raleigh, generally credited with the intro¬ 
duction of tobacco into England. 

Certainly by the time James I ascended the English throne, the new fashion of smoking 
had developed some unpleasant features in the social life of London. The righteous 
spirit of the king rose before the awful spectacle; he girded himself for battle—and 
charged into a smoke-screen. Rut the royal effort proved a puff, not a blast, and the 
habit against which it was directed began to develop even broader characteristics. 

In his preface to the reader James writes in the patriarchal vein of one deeply con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of his children, his subjects, saying in part: 

. . . Peace and wealth [in England] hath brought foorth a generall fluggifhnefse, 
which makes vs wallow in all forts of idle delights, and foft delicacies . . . and gener¬ 
ally all forts of people [are become] more carefull for their priuat ends, then for 
their mother the Common-wealth. 

For remedie whereof, it is the Kings part (as the proper Phifician of his Poli- 
ticke-body) to purge it of all thofe difeafes, by Medicines meete for the fame . . . 

And furely in my opinion, there cannot be a more bafe, and yet hurtfull, corrup- 


1 The composition of the Counterblast was prob¬ 
ably undertaken shortly after James’ accession to 
the throne in 1603. Although he refrained from 
acknowledging it publicly before 1616 (v. n. 124), 


his authorship was an open secret. The preface 
alone, or the king’s arms which decorated the verso 
of the title, indicate that there was no serious inten¬ 
tion to conceal the royal origin of the piece. 
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tion m a Countrey, then is the vile vfe (or rather abufe) of taking Tobacco in this 
Kingdome, which hath mooued me, fhortly to difcouer the abules thereof in this 
following little Pamphlet. 
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Title of James I, 1604 

If any thinke It a light Argument, fo is it but a toy that is beftowed vpon it. And 
lince the Subiedt is but of Smoke, I thinke the fume of an idle braine, may ferue 
for a fufficient battery against fo fumous and feeble an enemy. [A 3 b -A. b ] 


. . . And now good Countrey men, let vs (I pray you) conlider, what honour 
No. 68 [ 402 ] JAMES I 


or policie can mooue vs to imitate the barbarous and beaftly maners of the wilde, 
godlefle, and flauifh Indians , efpecially in fo vile and ftinking a cuftome? Shall 
wee that difdaine to imitate the maners of our neighbour France (hauing the ftile 
of the firft Chriftian Kingdom) and that cannot endure the fpirit of the Spaniards 
(their King being now comparable in largenes of Dominions, to the great Emperor 
of Turkic ) Shall wee, I fay, that haue bene fo long ciuill and wealthy in Peace, 
famous and inuincible in Warre, fortunate in both, we that haue bene euer able 
to aide any of our neighbours (but neuer deafed any of their eares with any of our 
fupphcations for affiftance) fhall we, I fay, without blufhing, abafe our felues fo 
farre, as to imitate thefe beaftly Indians , slaues to the Spaniards, refufe to the 
world, and as yet aliens from the holy Couenant of God? Why doe we not as well 
imitate them in walking naked as they doe? in preferring glafles, feathers, and 
fuch toyes, to golde and precious ftones, as they do? yea why do we not denie God 
and adore the Deuill, as they doe? 

Now to the corrupted bafenefie of the firft vfe of this Tobacco , doeth. very well 
agree the foolifli and groundlefle firft entry thereof into this Kingdome. It is not 
fo long fince the firft entry of this abufe amongft vs here, as this prefent age can¬ 
not yet very well remember, both the firft Author, and the forme of the firft intro¬ 
duction of it amongft vs. It was neither brought in by King, great Conquerour, 
nor learned Dodtor of Phificke. 

With the report of a great difcouery for a Conqueft, fome two or three Sauage me, 
were brought in, together with this Sauage cuftome. [2] But the pitie is, the poore 
wilde barbarous men died, but that vile barbarous cuftome is yet aliue, yea in 
frefh vigor: fo as it feemes a miracle to me, how a cuftome fpringing from fo vile 
a ground, and brought in by a father [3) fo generally hated, fhould be welcomed 
vpon fo flender a warrant. For if they that firft put it in pradlife heere, had re- 
membred for what refpedl it was vfed by them from whence it came, I am fure 
they would haue bene loath, to haue taken fo farre the imputation of that difeafe 
[i.e., syphilis] vpon them as they did, by vfing the cure thereof. [B t b -B 2 b ] 

He proceeds with an examination of the widely-advertised medical value of tobacco 
and its effects upon moist humors and other complaints. He finds much therein to 
deride. Its users are charged with slavish imitation, the foolish affectation of a 
foreign novelty, and it is denied that tobacco effects the great cures laid to it. Many 
have smoked themselves to death with this outlandish weed, but the advocates of 
this unholy vice then lay the cause to some other source. The author becomes satiric: 

It cures all maner of diftillations, either in the head or ftomacke (if you beleeue 
their Axiomes) although in very deede it doe both corrupt the braine, and by 
caufing ouer quicke difgeftion, fill the ftomacke full of crudities. It cures the 
Gowt in the feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very inftant when the fmoke 


2 James’ oblique reference to an historic incident 
probably related to the return of Captains Philip 
Amadas and Arthur Barlowe, 1584. They had 
been sent out on Raleigh’s first expedition, April 
1584; and explored the coast from Florida to North 
Carolina. The natives were friendly and, among 
other amenities, presented them with the pipe of 


peace. Upon their return to England, two Indians 
accompanied them. 

It has also been thought that James may here 
have had in mind the return of Lane, in 1586 (a. 
supra, p. 315), who, it is said, brought three Indians 
home with him. 

^ Raleigh is implied. V. the Introduction, p. 36, n. 6. 
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1604 thereof, as light, flies vp into the head, the vertue thereof, as heauie, runs downe 

to the little toe. It helpes all forts of Agues. It makes a man fober that was 
drunke. It refrefhes a weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. Being taken 
when they goe to bed, it makes one fleepe foundly, and yet being taken when a 
man is fleepie and drowfie, it will, as they fay, awake his braine, and quicken his 
vnderftanding. As for curing of the Pockes, it femes for that vfe but among the 
pockie Indian flaues. Here in England it is refined, and will not deigne to cure 
heere any other then cleanly and gentlemanly difeafes. O omnipotent power of 
TobaccoX And if it could by the fmoke thereof chace out deuils, as the fmoke 
of Tobias fifh did (which I am fure could fmel no ftronglier) it would ferue for a 
precious Relicke, both for the fuperftitious Priefts, and the infolent Puritanes, to 
caft out deuils with all. [C 2 b -C 3 a ] 

Morally speaking, this vile custom is a form of sinful and shameful lust, a species 
of drunkenness. It disables its users physically so that in time of stress they could 
not serve their king and country. Some of the gentry bestow three to four hundred 
pounds a year upon this precious stink. What custom more vicious, what more un¬ 
clean than to smoke at table, infecting the sweet air with dreadful tobacco? 

Surely Smoke becomes a kitchin far better then a Dining chamber, and yet it 
makes a kitchin alfo oftentimes in the inward parts of men, foiling and infedling 
them, with an vndtuous and oily kinde of Soote, as hath bene found in fome great 
Tobacco takers, that after their death were opened. t4] [D/] 

And is it not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily welcome his friend now, 
but ftraight they muft bee in hand with Tobacco? No it is become in place of 
a cure, a point of good fellowfhip, and he that will refufe to take a pipe of Tobacco 
among his fellowes, (though by his owne eledtion he would rather feele the fauour 
of a Sinke) is accounted peeuifh and no good company . . .Yea the Miftreffe 
cannot in a more manerly kinde, entertaine her feruant, then by giuing him out 
of her faire hand a pipe of Tobacco . But herein is not onely a great vanitie, but a 
great contempt of Gods good giftes, that the fweetneffe of mans breath, being a 
good gift of God, lhould be wilfully corrupted by this flunking fmoke . . . 

He comes to his peroration with the oft-quoted lines: 

A cuftome lothfome to the eye, hatefull to the Nofe, harmefull to the braine, 
daungerous to the Lungs, and in the blacke flanking fume thereof, neereft refem- 
bling the horrible Stigian fmoke of the pit that is bottomelefle. 

Partly because of the manner in which this tract was received, the king took more 
practical steps than mere censure of the practise of smoking, as will be seen. He was 
in an enviable position for a determined missionary who had a gospel to enforce. But 
it has not escaped the attention of historians that though he persecuted the weed he 
could, when commercial expediency dictated, make a profitable compromise with his 
prejudices. 5 

The Counterblaste has always held a unique position in nicotian literature. It is prob¬ 
ably the most discussed of all tobacco books and certainly the one most generally 

« V. the Introduction, p. 57, n. 5. 5 V. infra, and nos. 105, 139 ff., and 158 “u.” 
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known. Because it was the production of a king it became delusively magnified and 
acquired an importance far beyond its natural merits. Many contemporary writers 
sought to imitate it; 6 some dared indirectly to challenge it. 7 

It may be remarked in passing that it is not nearly so bad as its critics maintain. 
While it is certainly prejudiced and occasionally pedantic or ill-informed, many of its 
common faults may be excused when one remembers the period in which it was pro¬ 
duced, the obvious abuse of the habit of smoking then, the intrusive paternalism of 
its author (a condition of the reforming spirit), and his conscientious (and, it must 
be said, wholesome) doubts as to the medicinal value of tobacco. 8 


First Edition. Small quarto (A 4 [first, blank]; B-C 4 ; D 2 ). Printed by Robert Barker. 

Vellum, by Riviere. With the Miller monogram on sides. Size of leaf: 6 fi x 5 % inches. 

The title is inscribed in a contemporaneous hand: “Sppofed to be written by Ye Kling]. or 
by Ye erle of Northampton [Henry Howard, 1540-1616].” Below this, in a later hand: “This 
is undoubtedly King James’s Tract: For it was published in the collection of his works, in 1616, 
by the Bishop of Winchester.” (V. n. 124.) 

Apparently once in a volume of tracts; marked “128” in an early hand. 

From the library of S. R. Christie-Miller (March 31, 1924, n. 452; acquired 10 Sept. 1868). 

References: STC., 14363 [records three copies, but not this]. Comes, 103. Mac., 38 ff., 51 ff., 
et passim. Cleland, 1 gff. La.. Europe, 26-30. Arb. 

When James came to the English throne tobacco had only a nominal duty of two¬ 
pence the pound. 9 He took immediate steps to reduce, if not actually to prevent its 
importation by increasing the duties to six shillings and tenpence the pound. 10 If his 
subjects were to continue to smoke despite his fatherly advice he was determined to 
make the habit profitable to himself. 

Fairholt, who was ever indignant with James, has a number of passages (inaccurate 
in several details) dealing with the king’s regulation of the tobacco trade. He con¬ 
cludes one with “[The] use [of tobacco] increased in spite of all legislative measures, 
and James ended by prohibiting any person from dealing in the article, who did not 
hold his letters paten t. [ll] By this means the trade was monopolised, the consumer 
oppressed, importation diminished, and the London Company of Virginian traders 
ultimately ruined. Those who are fond of excusing the evil acts of one of the worst 
of English Kings, pretend to see James’s care for his subjects’ health and wealth in 
these restrictions; totally regardless of the fact that James cared for neither when the 
monopoly brought large sums into his own pocket.” (Pp. 84-85 and cf. p. 106.) 

Of considerable interest as a concomitant to the Counterblaste is the following 
piece, issued shortly after the appearance of James’ tract. It provided the prac- 


6 Cf. nos. 117, 122. 

7 V. nos. 75, 96, 109, 157, and cf. the Introduction, 
p- S 6 , n. 5. 

8 Cf. n. 266 for further animadversions of the king 
on tobacco. 

s g. infra, p. 407; cf. the Introduction, p. 59, n. 1. 

H. D. Traill, Social England (1895, 111, p. 572), 
points out that soon after its introduction tobacco 
sold for 3.r. an ounce—“at least 18s. of our money.” 
Cf the Introduction, p. 84. 


10 This higher rate (an advance of 4000 per cent, 
over the former) made the duty alone equal to the 
equivalent of £2 the lb. today. From this excessive 
levy James I received at least 4 d. on every pound 
imported. (Cf. the Introduction, p. 88, n. 7.) The 
increase was not maintained for more than a few 
years (v. ibid. p. 59, n. 2). The tobacco duties were 
subject to frequent revisions (v. ibid., p. 84, n. 8, 
p. 89, n. 1 and n. 3, p. 92, n. 9, et -passim ). 

11 V. n. 142. 
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tical interpretation of the king’s precepts. The discrimination between the nobility 
and the common people., which is evident in the following decree, was carefully with¬ 
held from the text of the Counterblaste. This prejudice did not, however, escape the 
dramatists and others, and in Monsieur D’Olive , 1606 (n. 75), Chapman made use of 
it in a delicate satire. The order of the king read: 

“JAMES, by the Grace of God, &c. to our right TruiTie and right Welbeloved Cousen 
and Counsellor, Thomas Earle of Dorset our High Treasourer of Englande, Greetinge. 

Whereas Tabacco , being a Drugge of late Yeres found out, and by Merchants, as well 
Denizens as Strangers, brought from forreign Partes in small quantitie into this Realm 
of England and other our Dominions, was used and taken by the better sort both 
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then and nowe onelye as Phisicke to preserve Healthe, and is now at this Day, through 
evell CusTome and the Tolleration thereof, excessivelie taken by a nomber of ryotous 
and disordered Persons of meane and base Condition, whoe, contrarie to the use 
which Persons of good Callinge and Qualitye make thereof, doe spend moft of there 
tyme in that idle Yanitie, to the evill example and corrupting of others, and also do 
consume that Wages whiche manye of them gett by theire Labour, and wherewith 
there Families should be releived, not caring at what Price they buye that Drugge, 
but rather devisinge how to add to it other Mixture, therebye to make it the more 
delightfull to their Tas c te, though so much the more cos&ly to there Purse; by which 
great and imoderate takinge of Tabacco the Health of a great nomber of our People is 
impayred, and theire Bodies weakened and made unfit for Labor, the Estates of 
many mean Persons soe decayed and consumed as they are thereby dryven to un- 
thriftie Shifts onelie to maynteyne their gluttonous exercise thereof, besides that also 
a great part of the Treasure of our Lande is spent and exhausted by this onely Drugge 
so licentiously abused by the meaner sorte, all which enormous Inconveniences en- 
suinge thereuppon We doe well perceave to proceed principally from the great quantitie 
of Tabacco daily brought into this our Realm of England and Dominions of Wales from 
the Partes beyond the Seas by Merchauntes and others, which Excesse We conceave 
might in great part be restrayned by some good Imposition to be laid uppon it, where¬ 
by it is likelie that a lesse Quantitie of Tabacco will hereafter be broughte into this our 
Realm of England, Dominion of Wales and Town of Barwick then in former tymes, 
and yet sufficient ftore to serve for their necessarie use who are ol the better sort, 
and have and will use the same with Moderation to preserve their Healthe ; [I3) 

We do therefore will and command you our Treasurer of Englande, and herebye also 
warrant and aucthorise you to geve order to all Customers Comptrollers Searchers 
Surveyors, and all other Officers of our Portes, that, from and after the sixe and 
twentith Day of October next comynge, they shall demaunde and take to our use of 
all Merchauntes, as well Englishe as Strangers, and of all others whoe shall bringe in 
anye Tabacco into this Realme, within any Porte Haven or Creek belonging to any 
theire severall Charges, the Somme of Six Shillinges and eighte Pence uppon everye 
Pound Waight thereof, over and above the Cuftome of Twoo Pence uppon the ounde 
Waighte usuallye paide heretofore; &e., &e. 

Wytnes our self at Wedmintter the seaventeenth Day of October. [1604].' 

(Rymer, Fosdera, xvi, p. 601, ed. 1715.) 

* * * 

No. There is another copy of the first edition of the Counterblaste in this library, with 

68-a the title in facsimile. 


MARSTON, John (1575?-!634), edited by John WEBSTER (i58o?-i625 ?) 

THE MALCONTENT. London, 1604. 

AMONG the privileges exacted by the Elizabethan dandy who would watch the 
performance of a play from a seat on the stage itself 1 was the right to “drink 
tobacco.” This he would do with the flourishes becoming a gallant, thus impressing 

12 Cf. n. 75, at n. 9. 
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the groundlings with his dainty accomplishments. An interesting evidence of this 
custom is preserved in a line or two in Webster’s “Induction” to this complex drama 
of intrigue. 

After one. Sly, has resisted the appeals of an attendant to join the rest of the audi¬ 
ence, he is approached by an actor representing John Lowin, who says: 

Good fir will you leave the ftage, lie helpe you to a private roome [a box]. 
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Sly: Come coofe, lets take fome Tobacco. Have you never a prologue? 

Lew: Not any fir. 

Sly: Let me fee, I will make one extempore. 121 [A 4 b ] 

The saucy answer of Passarello, a jester, causes Malevole to exclaim, “Pue, thou giueft 
no good reafon. Thou fpeakeft like a foole.” Whereupon the wise fool retorts and 
provides a thumb-nail sketch of the dandies he knew: 

Faith I vtter fmall fragments as your knight courtes your Citty widow with jingling 
of his guilt fpurres, aduauneing his bufh colored beard, and taking Tabacco. This 
is all the mirrour of their knightly complements. [C 4 a " b ] 

First Complete Edition (Third Edition of the play). Small quarto (A-I 4 ). Printed by V. Simmes. 
Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 7L4X5 ^16 inches. 

References: STC., 17481. Ch., ii, 536; iii, 431. Sc., i, 543. SAB., i, 129-132. Greg, The 
Library, ii (1921), 49-57, on the order of the three editions of 1604. 

Three editions of this work were printed in 1604; the second, which was partly from the same 
setting as the first, had added to it a prologue and epilogue. This third edition was the first 
to contain Webster’s “Induction” and Mars ton s additions. 

No certain date of production has been ascertained; the original play was probably written 
in 1600-1601 and acted in 1603-1604. 


MIDDLETON, Thomas (1570>-1627) 

THE BLACKE BOOKE. London, 1604. 

T HIS vivid, satiric survey of London life owed its inception to Nash’s Pierce Peni- 
lejje hisf application to the diueil , 1592. It was offered as the production of Pierce’s 
satanic correspondent. In the introductory portion, “A MoralL” Lucifer remarks: 

The blacke Knight of the Pofte fhortly reternes 
From Hell, where many a Tabacc nijl burnes: 

With newes to lmoaky Gallants . . . [B 2 a ] 

Under “The laft Will and Teftament of Lawrence Lucifer, [lj the old Batchiler of Limbo. 
alias, Dicke Deuili-Barne , the griping Farmer of Kent,” occurs: 

But turning my Legacie to you-ward, Barnaby Burning-glajfe , Arch Tabacco-taker 
of England, in Ordinaryes, vppon Stages both common and priuate, and laftly, in 
the Lodging of your Drabbe and Miftreffe: I am not a little proud, can tell you 
Barnaby, that you daunce after my Pipe fo long: and for all Counterblafts [2] and 
Tabacco-Nafhes (which fome call Raylers) 131 you are not blowne away, nor your 


2 This excerpt does not occur in the two prior 
editions of 1604. 

IN. 70:] 

1 In relation to The Blacke Booke it should be 
noted that Pierce, in Nash’s Pierce PenileJJe, re¬ 
marks to Laurence Lucifer, “It is fufpected that you 


have beene a great Tobacco taker in your youth, 
which caufeth [the blackness of your face] to come 
fo to pafie . . 

2 V. n. 68. 

3 In his Father Flubburds tales Middleton has the 
phrase, “Or if in bitternefs thou rail, like Nafh,” 
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fierie third quencht with the fmall Penny-Ale of their contradictions, but ftill 
fuck that dug of damnation, with a long nipple [pipe-stem], ftill burning that rare 
Phtenix of Phlegkon [4] Tabacco, that from her allies burnt and knockt out, may 
arife another pipeful!: Therefore I giue and bequeath vnto thee, a breath of all 


4 I.e., the fiery, a river of Hades. 
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religions, faue the true one, and taking of all countries, faue his owne: a brayne 
well footed, where the Mufes hang vp in the fmoake like red Herrings: and looke 
how the narrow alley of thy pipe fhowes in the infide, fo fhall all the pipes through 
thy body. Befides, I giue and bequeath to thy lungs, as fmooth as Jet, and iuft of 
the fame colour, that when thou, art clofed in thy graue, the wormes may be con- 
fumed with them, and take them for blacke Puddings. [F z a " b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A- F' 1 [first and last, blank]) Printed by Thomas Creede. 

Morocco, by W. Pratt. With the Miller arms impressed on sides. Size of leaf: 7^6 x 5 inches. 

From the collections of Sir E. Isham (Lamport Hall), with the library label, and S. R. Christie- 
Miller (15 March 1923, n. 485). 

References: STC., 17875 [records four copies, but not this]. Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (1886), viii. 
Jaggard, 216. Co., ix, 1 ff. 

Fleay assigned all the writings signed T. M. to Thomas Moffett (Moufet or Muffet), a physician 
and writer on scientific subjects. In the Christie-Miller sale-catalogue this work is entered 
under Moffat. But Dyce and later authorities credit Middleton with its authorship, and their 
opinion has been generally accepted by bibliographers. 


ROWLANDS, Samuel (1570?-]: 630?) 

LOOKE TO IT: FOR, ILE STABBE YE. London, 1604. 

A MONG the Jacobeans, two writers frequently entertained their readers and 
audiences with comments on tobacco—Ben Jonson and Samuel Rowlands. 
The latter (a prolific pamphleteer between 1598 and 1628) enlivened the popular 
poetry he produced with numerous references to the plant and its uses. 1 

For the most part Rowlands’ literary relations with tobacco were expressed in un¬ 
friendly verse. Undoubtedly he, together with most of his contemporaries, dis¬ 
approved of the tobacco-extravagances of the gallants. But what is probably the 
best-known poem in early nicotian literature came from his pen ( v. n. 94). With 
justice, therefore, he may be crowned Poet Laureate of tobacco. 

The introductory piece (first following) suggests death’s annoyance at the usurpation 
of his right to kill, by rascals who stab upon slight provocation. He himself will re¬ 
serve that license and thereupon proceeds to describe the threescore or so evil types 
lie will destroy, such as tyrant kings, greedy usurers, wealthy citizens, et hi. 

There is a Humour vf’d of late. 

By eue’ry Rafcall fwagg’ring mate. 

To giue the Stabbe: lie Stabbe (fayes hee) 

Him that dares take the wall of mee. 

If you to pledge a Health denie. 

Out comes his Poniard; there you lie. 

If his Tabacco you difprayfe, 

He fweares, a Stabbe fhall end your dayes. [A 2 a ] 


1604 


1 V. nos. 83, 89, 94, 107, and 285. 
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Swaggring Ruffian. 

You Swagg’rer, with your Hat without a band 
four head befhagg’d with nittie lowiie lockes. 
r ou that vpon Tobacco vertue hand, 

'our only foueraigne medcine for the Pockes 
You that weare Bootes, and Ginglers [jinglets] at your heeles, 
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Yet whe you ride, your coateh hath but two wheeles . . . 

You that will coufen, cheat, robbe, kill, and fteale. 

Till for your cloathes. Hangman and Broker deale. 

lie choke yee. [D/] 

One other disapproving allusion occurs in the lines on “Filthy Pander”: 

Thou that art out-fide horned like an Oxe, 

Thy in-fide all Tobacco , and the Poxe. 

lie Stabbe thee. [D 4 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-F 4 ). Printed by William White (with his device on the tide) 
for William Ferbrand and George Loftus. 

Morocco, uncut, by [C. Lewis, c. 1820]. Size of leaf: 7 >16 x 5 inches. 

With notations relating to the provenance of the volume and various costs from the Farmer 
to the Perry sales, in Heber’s hand. 

From the collections of Narcissus Luttrell (his “3?” marked on the tide); Rev. Edward Wynne 
(1786); R. Farmer (1798, n. 7111); the Duke of Roxburghe (1812, n. 3351); James Perry 
(1822, III, n. 829); Richard Heber (1834, IV, n. 2426; bought by W. H. Miller); S. R. Christie- 
Miller (1922, n. 583), and John L. Clawson (1926, n. 683) with the bookplate of the last. 

References: STC., 21399 [inaccurately entered under n. 21398]. Works (Hunterian Club, 1880), i. 
Col., ii, 284/. 

De Ricci, n. 683, catalogues this copy as the first edition. In the STC., however, it is recorded 
as subsequent to the other edition of this year, printed “by E. Allde for W. Ferbrand; sold 
by G. Loftes.” The Arents copy is the only one recorded. 


CHAPMAN, George (1559M1634) 

AL FOOLES. London, 1605. 

G OSTANZO is admonishing his son, Valerio, for his shyness (a diffidence de¬ 
liberately assumed). When he was but twenty-five, he boasts, he entertained 
a duchess (his father's guest) like an experienced courtier . . . 

And for difcourfe in my faire Miftreffe prefence, 

I did not as you barraine Gallants doe. 

Fill my difcourfes vp drinking Tobacco . . . [B 3 a ] 

In the Half Moon Tavern where the final scene and denouement take place, Valerio, 
his secret wife, Gratiana, and others are gathered. They are joined by Dariotto, a 
courtier. 

Val. Come on, let vs varie our fweete time 
With fundry exercifes. Boy? Tabacco. 

And Drawer, you muft get vs mufique too, 

Calls [call us] in a cleanly noyfe, the flaues grow lowzy. 
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Drawer. You fhall haue fueh as we can get you fir. Exit. 
Dariot. Let’s haue fome Dice: I pray thee, they are clenly. 

Vah Page, Let mee fee that Leafe? 

Page . It is not Leafe Sir, Tis pudding cane Tobacco : 

Vah But I meane, your Linftock Il] fir, what leafe is that I pray 
Page. I pray you fee fir, for I cannot read. 

Vah Sfoote a rancke ftincking Satyre: this had been 
Enough to haue poyfned euerie man of vs. 




1 A forked stick which held a gunner’s match; 
here the piece of lighted paper tom from a book 
held by the tavern boy for the pipes of the guests. 
Vendors of tobacco purchased quantities of un¬ 


salable pamphlets, the leaves of which were then 
employed either as paper matches for pipes (y. n. 167, 
second excerpt), to wrap tobacco in (i>. n. 205), or to 
dry it over a candle (cf. the illustration in n. 218). 
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Dari. And now you fpeake of that, my Boy once lighted 
A pipe of Cane Tabacco with a peece 
Of a vild Ballad, and lie fweare I had 
A finging in my head a whole weeke after. [2) 

Vah Well, th’old verfe is, A potibus incipe io-c-um. [H 4 b -L a ] 

What appears to be the earliest allusion to tobacco shops in English dramatic liter¬ 
ature occurs here in the passage where Rinaldo accuses r alerio of being knowne 
in Ordinaries, and Tabacco fhops. Trailed in fauernes . . [B /*] "he reference 
suggests the existence in London (by 1600 or thereabouts) of at least a few establish¬ 
ments wholly devoted to the sale of tobacco, quite distinct from the common apothe¬ 
cary’s 3 or grocer’s 4 shops, which dealt in this commodity. 

First Edition. Small quarto. (A 4 [first, blank, lacking]; B—I 4 ; K 2 [last, blank, lacking]). Printed 
by George Eld. 

In some copies, as in this, the word “Comedy” in the title is misprinted “Comody,” and 
there are textual variations. These variations do not provide any evidence for determining 
the order of printing; corrections, as usual, were made while the work was in press. Title 
pages with the misprint were probably the first pulled. 

Morocco, by Macdonald. Size of leaf: (A/o x 2 A inches. Each leaf inlaid by John Philip Kemble 
[r757-1823], with his customary inscription, “Collated & Perfect. J. P. K. 1798, ' on the 
added margin. 

From the collections of J, P. Kemble, the Duke of Devonshire [1790 -1858], Henry E. Hunt¬ 
ington, and G. D. Smith (1921, III, n. 45). 

References: STC., 4963. Ch., iii, 252. Wise, i. 7Nip, X, 50, etpassim. [Comedies] of George 
Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott [1914]. 

It was the opinion of Swinburne that Al Fooles is one of the best comedies in the English 
language, a judgment furthered by Prof. Schelling (i, p. 462). 

Al Fooles has been identified by some students with a play called The Wor Id Runs on Wheels, 
probably first acted in 1599. It appears to have undergone some revisions when presented 
by the boy’s company at Blackfriars, 1603-1604. 


MONARDES, Nicolas (c. 1512-1588), translated and edited by Charles de l’ES- 
CLUSE (1526-1609) 

EXOTICORVM LIBRI DECEM. Leyden, 1605. 

[;Translation of title ] Ten books of exotic things, by Charles de l’Escluse of Artois, once an 
attendant at the Imperial Court, in which the histories of animals, plants, spices, and other 
foreign products are written. Also, observations of Pierre Belon, the same Charles de FEscluse 
being the translator. A table of the whole work will be given after the preface. [Leyden] 
From the Plantin printing-house of Raphelengien, 1605. 


I This kind of “accident” seems to have been a 
popular jest with the wits and literati of the day 
It occurs occasionally in contemporary works and 
Jonson is reported to have said that “One w T ho 
fired a Tobacco pipe with a ballet [ballad] the next 
day having a sore-head, swoare he had a great sing¬ 


ing in his head, and he thought it was the ballet: 
A Poet should detect a Ballet maker.” (Ben Jon- 
son’s Conversations with William Drummond, ed. 
R. F. Patterson, 1923, p. 41 ) 
a Cf, nos. 46, 53, 57, 117. 

Cf. nos. 117, 125 “d.” 
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T HE fourth book is the Simplicium Medicamentorum Historia , being the fourth 
appearance of De 1 ’Escluse’s abridged translation of Monardes. To this portion 
De l’Escluse added a chapter (not in his editions of 1574 and 1579) 1 on “Tubes 
Useful in Asthma,” containing the first full description published of a kind of cigar¬ 
ette employed in Mexico 2 and probably in the West Indies. J. R., in his version 
(1659) of Everard and Neander, 3 translated a portion of it: 

There are brought from new Spain, fome 1 'ranks made of the inward part of Canes 
or Reeds, and fmeered with fome kind of gum, which I think is mingled with the 
juyee of Tobacco, for it trieth the head: If I am not miftaken, they annoint the 
Cane with that; and as it is glutinous, it fticks faft, and is of a black colour. But 
when it grows hard, it will hold no longer. The Trunk is lighted at that that end 
where it is fmeered with the Gum, or Pitch; and the other end is put into the 
mouth, and the fmoak is received, and this draws all flegme and corrupt humours 
out of the Breaft. This they are wont to ufe when they are oppreffed with fhort 
breath, and are ready to be choaked. [E 7 b in n. 27 1] 4 

The remainder of the chapter was disregarded by J. R., although it contains some 
interesting information: 

I have observed a certain ecclesiastic, a sufferer from asthma, to derive much good 
from the use of this tube, and I have seen, too, that much relief has been afforded 
in similar ailments by the smoke of tobacco. Experience teaches us that the use 
of the tubes (in which the juice of tobacco should be mixed) is perfectly safe. 

I have seen, too, many disturbed by asthma, who have returned from America, 
chewing the green leaves of tobacco 5 and sucking in its juice. This relieved them 
of phlegm and expelled the moist humor. 

It is wonderful how each day discloses new and remarkable virtues of tobacco. 
In addition to those things described in my preceding chapter I could have adduced 
much more in tobacco’s praise both from the observations of other writers and of 
my own. 


To this account of tobacco De l’Escluse added a valuable footnote which J. R. in¬ 
cluded in his translation of Neander: 


That in the year 1585 Wingandecow (which is now called Virginy) being difeovered 
to the Englifh (to their Captain Richard Grenfield [Grenville], and is a Province 
of the new world, and is thirty fix degrees from the ./Equator toward the North 
Pole) they found that the Inhabitans did frequenly ufe fome Pipes made of Clay, to 
draw forth the fume of Tobacco leaves fet on fire; which grew amongft them in 
great quantity, or rather to drink [inhale] it down, to preferve their health. The 
En glif h returning from thence, brought the like Pipes with them, to drink the 


1 Nos. 18 and 27. 

2 Cf. n. 4 [flip], n. 114, and n. 177. 

3 N. 271. 

'• De Sahagun, in his Hist. Gen. de las Cosas de 
Nueva Espana, described the maksng of highly 
ornamented reed-cigarettes, etc., which were also 
sold in the market-place {cf. Bernal Diaz, n. 177) 


and which were filled with aromatic herbs. Several 
references to tobacco {picietl or yietl), its use in 
feasts, and its place in certain superstitious customs, 
occur in this work. V. Bustamante’s edition of De 
Sahagun’s MS. (Mexico, 1829-1830), vol. i, pp. 26, 
114 336 ; PP- r SS> 325, 347 . in. PP- 69, etc. 
s Cf. n. I. 
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fmoak of Tobacco; [6] and fince that time, the ufe of drinking obacco hath fo much 
prevailed all England over, efpecially amongft the Courtiers, that they have 
caufed many fuch like Pipes to be made to drink Tobacco with. [7) [Cc 4 a -Cc s b in 
De l’Escluse; E 7 b -E 8 a in n. 2.71.] 

First Collected Edition. (Fourth edition of the Latin translation of Monardes, n. 18). Folio 
(t 10 . De 1 ’Escluse’s Exoticorum, A-M 6 7 . Garcia de Orta’s Aromatum (and Plantamm) His- 
toria, N-S 6 ; T 4 ; V 6 ; X s . Christoval a Costa’s Aromatum, Y Z"; Aa-Bb 3 . Monardes' 
Simplicium Medicamentorum Historia, quarta editio, Bb 4 -f,; Cc-Ff 6 ; Gg 4 . Auctarium (with 
Index and Errata), Hh-Ii 6 ; Kk 4 . Monardes’ Magna Medicinse Secret®, Aaa-Ccc 6 ; Ddd 8 . De 
l’Escluse’s Altera Appendix ad Ranorum Plantarum Historiam, * 6 ; ** 4 ; *** 4 . Peter Belon’s 
Observationes, * 6 ; AA-RR 6 ; SS 2 . Belon’s De Neglecta Plantarum Cultura, SS 3 - 6 -TT 6 ; VV 8 . 
With sectional titles to the individual works). 

Engraved title, engraved portrait of De l’Escluse and numerous woodcuts in text, including the 
two cuts of the tobacco plant as in the edition of 1579. 

The original India-Ink sketch of De l’Escluse by De Gheyn (1600) from which the portrait 
in the first volume, 1601, was engraved is bound in this volume as a frontispiece. 

Dutch morocco, XVIIIth century. Size of leaf: 13 ”4 x 8^4 inches. (Bound with Rariorum 
Plantarum Historia , 1601, and n. 9 8-A.) 

The front end-paper is inscribed: “Payne’s sale, Jan 5th 1795.” There are other notes in various 
hands relating to the contents of the works, etc. 

From the collections of Thos. Payne, the bookseller (1795 catalogue, n. 1271); Michael Wodhuli 
(1803, n. 609); and Lord Amherst of Hackney (Sotheby’s, 1908, n. 233), with his armorial book¬ 
plate. 

References: Bru., ii, it I. BM. Arb., 74-78. Osier, n. 2327 and note ton. 2326. Chnstophe 
Plantin , Max Rooses (1896), 325-326. Charles de L’Escluse, F. W. T. Hunger (1927), 281- 
298, 378 ff. Comes, 64, 100. 

The third edition of De l’Escluse’s translation of Monardes was published in 1582. The first 
and second editions (1574 and 1579) are in this collection (nos. 18 and 27). 

Nos. 709- 711 in A Hand-List of a Collection of Books and Manuscripts , . . Rt. Hon. Lord 
Amherst of Hackney, by S. De Ricci, 1906. 


PENA, Pierre and Matthias de 10 BEL (1538 -1616) 

SIMPLICIVM MED!CAMENTORVM EXPLICATIONS. London, 1605. 

{Translation of title] Lucid explanations of medical simples, and notebooks of plants. A 
simple examination of and rich accession to the solid knowledge of the materia medica of 
earlier [writers], especially of Dioscondes and of later ones. Arranged by most accurate 
methods from the better known and highest divisions of classes, down to the final species. 
The authors, Pierre Pena and Matthias de 1 ’Obel, doctors. To which is added another part, 
with illustrations, corrections, additions to the former, some rarer plants, more selected reme¬ 
dies, medicinal and metallic juices, together with lexicons of medicine and of opium, familiar 


6 Cf. supra, p. 314, at n. 10. 

7 Cf. Arber’s opinion, quoted supra, p. 314, and n. 

68 , 71. 2. De l’Escluse’s botanical studies had taken 
him from Portugal to England where, among other 


distinguished Englishmen, he met Drake. The latter 
presented him with some new plants from the New 
World and supplied him, too, with some valuable 
information relative to American flora. 
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EXPLICATIONS, 
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STIRPIVM ADVERSARIA, 

Perfacilis vefligatio, Iuculcntaque accefsio ad Prilcorum, prsfertim DIOS* 
CO RID IS & llccendorum MaterU Medic* folidam cognitionem. 

JVlcthodo cxquifitifjima, a notioribus fummilquc clafsium generibusad vltima* 
vfque fpecios digefta. 


Jmfonbtts PETR.O PENA & MATTHIA De L’OBEL. Mdtds. 


Qttiitts 

Acccflit ALTERA PARS, cum prions 
XLLVSTRATIONIBVS, CASTIGATIONlBVSi 
AVCTARI1S, RARIORIBVSaliquoc PL ANTIS. 

Sclcflioribiis REMEDIIS, 

SVCCIS MEDICATIS & METALLICIS, Medicia*Thefauris,' 

OP II, OPIATI antidotijdccamiflimiqjChymiflsrum&GermanorumL AV- 
DANI OPIATI formulis. 

Opera & fiudio eiufdem Matthias de L’Obel. 


Ketiqi/t jm locis ’ 



LONDINI. l6oy, ldibiw Aprilis. 

Ex Ijpographia Thomae Purfootit. 



Title of Pena and De L’Obel, 1605 

opiate antidotes, and chemists’ and Germans’ formulae of laudanum. By the labor and 
pains of the same Matthias de l’Obel. The rest [of the work] is noted in its own place. At 
London, 1605, the Ides of April. From the printing-house of Thomas Purfoot. 
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The account of tobacco and the cut of the plant (again laid down) here occupy the 
same pages as in the first edition, 1570-1571 (n. 13). 

First Collected Edition. Folio (Title; dedication, each 1 leaf, unsigned; Index, *" [first marked 
***]; A- Z 6 ; Aa- Zz 6 [last, blank, lacking]. Colophons of Purfoot on Qqft and VvA). 

Illustrated with woodcuts as in the first edition. Separate slips, with cuts, are inserted to 
face pages 11, 33 and 150. 

Contemporary vellum. Size of leaf: tiff x fff inches. (Bound with De l’Obel’s In G. Rondelletii 
. . . Pharmaceuticam Officinam Animadversiones , London, 1605, printed by Thomas Purfoot.) 

References: Included in STC., 16650 [records three copies, but not this]. SG., 2d Ser., XII. 
Pulteney, i, 99 jf. Notes to n. 13. 

The “other part” promised on the tide of the first edition (n. 13) is included in this edition. 

The work bound with this contains notices on the pharmacology of G. Rondellet, formerly 
royal professor and chancellor of the medical school at Montpellier. The matter deleted in 
former editions has here been restored and corrected by De l’Obel. This volume has a slight 
tobacco interest, containing, on L 3 a , a recipe for a “petum balsam”—a mixture including 
some soothing oils, poppy seeds, etc.—“very efficacious for all wounds in any part of the body, 
cancerous ulcers, sores,” etc. There are many such recipes recorded in other works in this 
library. 


CHAPMAN, George (1559?—1634) 

MONSIEVR D’OLIVE. London, 1606. 

T HE courtiers, Rhodericke and Mugeron having met, discuss the sad state of the 
countess, Yaumont’s wife. She, having been unfairly charged with infidelity, 
has vowed herself to silence and darkness in a lonely cell. The two are joined by that 
great wit and admirer of wits. Monsieur D’Olive, who, too, gazes up at the countess’ 
cell. 

Rhod. But I wonder how fhe entertaines time in that folitarie Cell: does fhe not 
take Tabacco thinke you? 

D’ol. She does, fhe does: others make it their Ph/yficke, fhe makes it her foode: 
her lifter and fhe take it [by] turne, firft one, then the other, and Vandome [a friend 
and visitor] minifters to them both. [B 3 a ] 

D’Olive leaves his companions, whereupon Rhodericke exclaims: 

Farewell the true mappe of a gull: by Heauen hee fhall too’th Court: t’is the 
perfect model of an impudent vpftart: the compound of a Poet, and a Lawyer, hee 
fhall fure too’th Court. [B/] 

Someone being required for an unimportant mission to the French king, Rhodericke 
arranges it so that D’Olive is selected. Having been entrusted with the embassy by 
the duke, who praises him with thinly concealed sarcasm, D’Olive modestly assures 
the court that he has as yet had no opportunity to display his wit. Their acquaint¬ 
ance with him has been too brief. Oh that they had been present at a “priuat Con- 
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uenticle” in which he sat with a “Squier and a Carpenter, a Lawier and a Sawier, A 
Marchant and a Broker, a luftice and a peafant, [when] a ftale argument though 
newly handled” was discussed! The duke, Philip, is eager to hear the details. 

Dol: . . . Then thus it is: the queftion of eftate 

(Or the ftate of the queftion) was in briefe 

whether in an Ariftocratie 

Or in a Democriticall eftate 

Tobacco might be brought to lawful] vfe 

But had you heard the excellent fpeeches there 

Touching this part. 

Mvg: Rho: Pray thee to the point 
Dol: Firft to the point then, 

Vpftart a weauer, blowne vp b’infpiration 

That had borne office in the congregation 

A little fellow and yet great in fpirit 

I neuer fhall forget him; for he was 

A moft hot liuer’d enemie to "obacco 

His face was like the ten of Diamonds 

Pointed each where with pufhes [pimples], and his Nofe 

Was like the Afe of clubs (which I muft tell you 

Was it that fet him, and Tobacco firft at fuch hot Enmitie) for that nofe of his 
(according to the Puritannick cut) hauing a narrow bridge, and this Tobacco: 
being in drink w durft not paffe by and finding ftopt his narrow palTage fled backe 
as it came and went away r in Pett. 

Mvg: luft caufe of quarrell 

[Phi] : But pray thee briefely fay. what laid the weauer 
Dol: The weauer Sir much like a virginall iack [2] 

Start nimbly vp; the culler of his beard 
I fcarfe remember; but purblind he was 
With the Geneva print, [3j and wore one eare 
Shorter then tother for a difference 141 
Phi: A man of very' open note it feemes 
Dol: He was fo Sir, and hotly r he envaid 
Againft Tobacco (with a moft ftrong breath 
For he had eaten garlicke the fame morning 
As t’was his vfe partly againft ill ayres 
Partly to make his fpeeches fauorie 
Said t’was a pagan plant, a prophane weede 
And a moft finful fmoke, that had no warrant 


1 Probably a pun on the old phrase, “ drinking 
tobacco.” His narrow passage is the small nostrils 
of the weaver. It was the rule at that time to emit 
the smoke of a pipe through the nose. 

2 A virginal was a kind of harpsichord; the jacks 
were bits of wood, inside the instrument, which rose 
as the keys were pressed down. 

3 The reference is to the Genevan, or Breeches 


Bible of 1560, especially popular among the early 
Puritans. [It was printed in small type, not easy 
to read.] 

4 The word difference is used here in the heraldic 
sense, a distinguishing mark upon a coat-of-arms. 
D’Oltve insinuates that the weaver’s loss of an ear 
at the hands of the hangman served to distinguish 
him from less zealous brethren. 
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Out of the word; inuented fure by Sathan 
In theife our latter dayes, to caft a miff 
Before mens eyes, that they might not behold 
- he grofenes of olde fuperftition 
Which is as t’were deriu’d into the church 
From the fowle linke of Romifh popery 
And that it was a iudgement on our land 
That the fvbftantiall commodities. 

And mighty bleffings of this Realme of France 
Bells, Rattles, hobby horfes and fuch like 
Which had brought fo much wealth into the Land 
Should now be changd into the fmoke of vanitie 
The fmoke of fuperftition; for his owne part 
Fie held a Garlick cloue being fan< 5 tifyed [sl 
Did edifie more the body of a man 
Then a whole tun of this prophane Tobacco 
Being tane without thankef-giuing; in a word 
Fie faid it was a ragge of Popery? 

And none that were truely regenerate would 
Prophane his Nofthrils with the fmoke thereof 
And fpeaking of your grace behind your back. 

Fie chargd. and coniur’d you to fee the vfe, 

Of vaine Tobacco banifht from the land 
Forfeare leaft for the great abufe thereof 
Or [our] candle were put out; and therewithal! 
faking his handker-chiefe to wipe his mouth 
As he had told a lie, he tun’d his noife 
' fo the olde ftraine as if he were preparing 
For a new exercife. But I my felfe 
Angry to heare this generous Tabacco 
The Gentlemans Saint and the fouldiers idoll 
So ignorantly poluted] Food me vp 
Tooke fome Tabacco for a complement 

Brake fleaine [cleared my throat] fome twice or thrice, then fhooke mine eares 
And lickt my lipps, as if I begg’d attention 
and fo directing me to your fweet Grace 
Thus I replyed, 

Rho: Mvg: Rome for a fpeach there. Silence 
)ol. am amufed [puzzled], or I am in a quandarie gentlemen [for in good faith 
I remember not well whether of them was my words 
Phi: Tis no matter either of them will ferue the turne . 

Dol. Tabacco that excellent plant, the vfe whereof [as of fift Element] the 
world cannot want, is that little fhop of Nature, wherein her whole workeman- 
Ihip is abridg’d; where you may fee Earth kindled into her, the fire breath out an 
exhalation, which entring in at the mouth walkes through the Regions of a mans 


5 Sanctified: by having a blessing pronounced over it. 
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Title of Chapman, 1606 


brayne driues out all ill Vapours but itfelfe, drawes downe all bad Plumors by the 
the mouth, which in time might breed a Scabbe ouer the whole body if already 
they haue not; a plant of fingular vfe, for on the one fide, Nature being an Enemie 
to Vacuitie and emptines, and on the other, there beeing fo many empty braines 
in the World as there are, how fhall Natures courfe be continued? How fhall thiefe 
empty braines be filled, but with ayre Natures immediate inftrument to that 
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purpofe? If with ayre, what fo proper as your fume: what fume fo healthfull as 
your perfume? what perfume fo foueraigne as Tabacco? Befides the excellent 
edge it giues a mans wit, [as they can beft iuclge that haue beene prefent at a feaft of 
Tobacco where commonly all good witts are conforted] what varietie of difcourfe it 
begets? What fparkes of wit it yeelds, it is a world to heare: as likewife to the 
courage of a man, for if it be true, that lehannes de fauo et fauo et [C) writes, that 
hee that drinkes Veriuice piffeth vinegere. Then it mud needs follow to be as true, 
that hee that eates lmoke, farts fire; for Garlicke I will not fay becaufe it is a plant 
of our owne country; but it may cure the difeafes of the country, but for the 
difeafes of the Court, they are out of the Element of Garlick to medicine; to con¬ 
clude as there is no enemy to Tabacco but Garlick, lo there is no friend to Garlick, 
but a fheeps head [a fool] and fo I conclude. . . . 

But Sir in conclufion 

T’was orderd for my fpeach, that fince ' Tobacco 
Had fo long bin in vfe, it fhould thencefoorth 
Be brought to lawful! vfe; but limitted thus 
That none fhould dare to take it but a gentleman 
Or he that had fome gentlemanly humor 
The Murr, [7] theHead-ach, the Cattar, the bone ach tf!| 

Or other branches of the fharpe fait Rhewme 
Fitting a gentleman. 

Rho : Your grace has made choife 

Of a mod fimple Lo[rd] Ambaffador [D 2 b -D,, b ] 

Thus that “vivacious fop” D’Olive maintained the cause of tobacco against the 
slanders of a Puritan. The scene, amusing enough in itself, becomes pointedly ironic 
through the use of some royal antitobacco opinions by the member of a sect James 
professed to despise. It is clear that in the vigorous, untutored speech of the weaver, 
Chapman provided a satiric echo of the recently published Counterblaste (n. 68). 
But the dramatist went further. (The king’s prejudices obviously provided the 
literati of the day with considerable entertainment.) When the duke’s pseudo¬ 
ambassador recommended that tobacco be reserved only for gentlemen or for those 
afflicted with “fome gentlemanly humor,” a deliberate satire was intended, for the 
proposal had royal warrant. The king had himself provided the nice discrimination 
in his Commissio pro Tabacco, 1604 (a. supra, pp. 405-407). In that document he ad¬ 
vised Dorset that while his order was designed to reduce the importation of tobacco 
into England, there was yet to be “sufficient store to serve for their necessarie use 
who are of the better sort, and have and will use the same with Moderation to preserve 
their Healthe.” 9 

First Edition, first issue. Small quarto (A-H 4 ). Printed by Thomas Creede, with his device 
on the title. 


6 Johannes [Savonarola]: Giovanni Michele Savon¬ 
arola, grand-uncle of the famous monk. His great 
work, Practica Canonica de Febnbus, was no doubt 
known to Chapman, and an abbreviation used sn 
one of its editions [probably that of 1552, which has 
the contraction Cano Sauvo at the foot of each folio] 
seems to have led to the mistake in the old text 


[The notes employed here, except those bracketted, 
are from Parrott’s edition of this play.] 

7 Severe catarrh. 

8 Venereal disease. 

9 The relation between part of the terms of this 
official piece and D’Olive’s suggestion appears to 
have escaped Chapman’s editors. 
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This copy conforms with the first issue recorded in the STC. In the second, the tide appears 
in seven lines. The Halsey copy in the Huntington Library has the spelling “Chapmon” on 
the tide—an error undoubtedly corrected in the press. The sheets of these issues and the 
imprint are all, apparendy, from the same setting of type. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: x f/i inches. 

From the collections of Sir Francis Newdigate-Newdegate (1920, n. 53) and G. D. Smith 
(1920, II, n. 53). With the Arbury Library label. 

References: STC., 4983. Wise, i. Sc., i, 398-400. Ch., iii, 252-253. [Comedies\ of George 
Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott [1914]. A portion of this work is reprinted in Capell’s School 
of Shakespeare (1778). 

“The title-page suggests a Revels rather dian a Chapel play, and Fleay. . . Stoll, and Parrott 
all arrive at 1604 for the date [of composition] which is rendered probable by allusions to the 
Jacobean Knights . . . and perhaps to the royal dislike of tobacco.” (Ch., iii, p. 252.) 

This play was acted not earlier than 1605. 


DANIEL, Samuel (1562-1619) 

THE QVEENES ARCADIA. London, 1606. 

T WO of the disturbers of the peace of the gentle shepherds and nymphs of Arcadia 
meet and discuss their professions. One is Alcon, a quacksalver; the other, 
Lincus, a pettifogger. Alcon, as one rascal to another, is explaining quite frankly 
some of the tricks of his trade: 

... all the drugs I vfe, muft come from farre. 

Beyond the Ocean, and the Sunne at leaft. 

Or elfe it hath no vertue Phificall, 

Thefe home-bred fimples do no good at all. 

Lin. No, no, it muft be forraine ftuffe, God wot. 

Or fomething elfe, that is not to be got. 

Al. But now in faith I haue found out a trick. 

That will perpetually' fo feed their rheumes. 

And intertaine their idle weakneffes. 

As nothing in the world could do the like. 

For lately 7 being at Corinth, ’twas my chance 
T’incounter with a Sea-man, new ariu’d 
Of Alexandria, w T ho from India came, 

And brought a certaine hearbe wrapt vp in rowles. 

From th’ Ifland of Nicofia, where it growes: 

Infuf’d I thinke in fome peftiferous iuyce, 

(Produc’d in that contagious burning clime, 

Contrarious to our nature and our fpirits) 

Or elfe fteep’d in the fuming fap, it felfe 
Doth y'eeld, t’inforce th’infecSHng power thereof, 

And this in powder made, and fir’d, he fuc.kes 
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Out of a little hollow inftrument 
Of calcinated clay, the fmoake thereof; 

Which either he conuayes out of his nofe. 

Or downe into his ftomack with a whiffe. 

And this he faid a wondrous vertue had. 

To purge the head, and cure the great Catarre, 

And to drie vp all other meaner rheumes. 

Which when I faw, I /freight way thought how well 
This new fantafticall deuife would pleafe 
The foolifh people here growne humerous. 

And vp I tooke all this commoditie. 

And here haue taught them how to vfe the fame. 

Lin. And it is eafie to bring in the vfe 
Of any thing, though neuer fo abfurd, 

When nations are prepar’d to all abufe. 

And th’humour of corruption once is ftird. 

Ale. Tis true, and now to fee with what a ftrange 
And gluttenous defire, th’exhaulf the fame 
How infinite, and how infatiably, 

They doe deuoure th’ intoxicating fume. 

You would admire, as if their fpirits thereby 
Were taken, and inchanted, or transformd. 

By fome infufed philter in the drug. 

For whereas heretofore they wonted were 
At all their meetings, and their feaftiualls. 

To pafle the time in telling wittie tales. 

In queffions, riddles, and in purpofes. 

Now do they nothing elfe, but fit and fuck. 

And fpit, and flauer, all the time they fit. 

That I go by, and laugh vnto my felfe. 

And thinke that this will one day make fome worke 
For me or others, but I feare it will 
B’another age will finde the hurt of this. 

But fure the time’s to come, when they looke back 
On this, will wonder with themfelues to thinke 
That men of fenfe could euer be fo mad. 

To fuck fo gro/Te a vapour, that confumes 
Their fpirits, fpends nature, dries vp memorie. 

Corrupts the bloud, and in a vanitie. [E AFT] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A 2 ; B-K 4 ; L 2 ) 

Quarter old morocco. Size of leaf: x inches. 

From the collections of Francis Freeling (1836, n. 1047), Rev. Burleigh James (1869, n. 627, 
bought by Kershaw), John Kershaw (1877, n. 349, bought by Huth), Henry Huth (1912, n. 
1979, bought by Quaritch), and William A. White. With the armorial bookplates of the first 
two, and the Huth book-label. 
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Title of Daniel, 1606 


References: STC., 6262. Sc., ii, 156-158. Ch., iii, 276. Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(1885), iii. 

This play was first acted in 1605, before Queen Anne (consort of James I), on the occasion of 
the royal visit to Oxford. In his account of this “earliest English pastoral play of unmixed 
type,” Prof. Schelling remarks that among the “ wicked personages [is] Alcon . . . who has but 
two cures for all ills, a sweet and delicate cordial and ‘one poor pill I use for greater cures.’ 
It is this latter personage who utters the famous descant on tobacco, a passage nicely calculated 
for the ears of the royal author of A Counterblast to Tobacco ' (ii, p. 157). 
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D., E. 

THE COPY OF A LETTER. London, 1606. 

T HE publisher’s foreword to this tract implies that the author was a practising 
physician. Like the rest of the medical fraternity this worthy doctor felt that 
tobacco had no rational place outside of the realm of physic. His thesis was a familiar 
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written by E. D. Do&oitr of 

*Tbyficke to a Gentleman , by Tbhom 
it was published. 

The former part conteineth rules for the prefernation of 
healthy and preuentingofall difeafes vndll 

extreme aide age. 

Herein is inferred the Authours opinion 

of Tabacco. 

The latter is a difeourfe ofEmperiks or 'unlearned Phyfithm , 
wherein is plainly prooued that the pratt iie of all thole * 

which bam not beene brought vp in the Grammar 
and Vniuerfiey, is 3 waycs confuted, 
commonly dangerous, and 
often Deadly. 

Eccles. jS. 1. 

Honour the PhyGcianwith that honour that is due vnto him ■ for the 
Lordhath created him. 
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one by that date, and only a few passages from it need be recorded here. Having dis¬ 
coursed upon the value of air to the health of man, the author is led naturally to a 
consideration of the '“new drug of the Indies.” 

Here I may fitly giue you a tafte of Tabacco, for it is taken not much vnlike to the 
drawing in of aire by breathing; and it hath great power to alter the body, ’ "his 
Indian Ample is hot and drie almoft in the third degree, as thofe that wrote firft of 
it affirme, and the fmell and tafte do confirme. In refpect of the exceffe of thefe 
firft qualities it can not be fafe for yoong and found bodies, though it yeelded pure 
nouriftiment: for the diet of yoong men muft be moift without exceffe of heat; and 
in cholericke complexions, fomewhat cooling, as Galen affirmeth: but it is a ftrong 
purger (as hath beene often tried by experience) and an vtter enemie to moft 
ftomacks; for a fmall quantity of it infufed, mooueth violently vpward; and . . . 
downward . . . What though it be vfually taken by fume, and not in fubftance, or 
infufion? yet that way it worketh the fame effect in many; and in all it draweth 
thin and moift humours, which all beholders perceiue diftilling, or rather flowing 
from the mouth, nofe and eyes of the takers of it. But admit that it doth not 
purge, which is very euident; yet it altereth the body much: and how can that be 
done in yoong and ftrong men without hurt? It confumeth the moifture, and 
increafeth the heat of perfect conftitu tions, as the fire and Sunne doe fenfibly 
heat and drie things expofed to them. . . . Doth not Tabacco then threaten a lhort 
life to the great takers of it? The often drawing in of this hot and drie fume, 
maketh them fomewhat like thofe that liue in hot regions: though this be not 
continual!, as that is, yet the heat and drineffe of this cloth farre exceed that. 
Plato would not allow yoong men to drinke wine, though moderatly, becaufe it 
carieth them headlong to luft and anger. Doth not Tabacco this much more? 
Wine is hot and moift: Tabacco exceedeth it farre in heat; for from the exceffe of 
that, it hath the ftrong fmell and fretting tafte, and it hath drineffe affociated to 
it in ftead of the others moifture. Befide this. Wine nourifheth; Tabacco purgeth. 
So it is eueryway farre more hurtfull than Wine. It is in greateft requeft amongft 
our yoonger and ftronger fort of gentlemen; and the quicker fpirits and hoter com¬ 
plexions are caried moft violently to the often taking of it, being like to the yoong 
man that Horace deferibeth. . . . Choler is like to a coale burning cleere with his 
full heat, whofe moifture as it confumeth, fo the heat diminilheth, and in time it 
becommeth blacke, drie and cold: euen fo the often drinking of this herbe, doth by 
his vehement heat burne the cholericke bloud, and maketh it groffe, thicke and 
blacke. This is wrought by fmall degrees and infenfibly ... I fee not therfore 
how Tabacco can be acquited from procuring the ouerthrow of the perfect ftate 
both of body and minde: and that not onlie in Tabacconifts [smokers] themfelues, 
but in their pofterity alfo; for the temperament and conftitution of the father is 
ordinarily transfufed into the children, and the affections of the minde alfo, de¬ 
pending vpon the other. . . . Therefore where the humours of the body haue con¬ 
tracted a fiiarpe heat and drineffe by drinking of Tabacco, there the father getteth 
a childe like to himfelfe, wanting that kinde moifture that fhould protract his life 
vnto olde age, and incline him to an ingenuous, courteous and kinde carriage. 
But many take it, imagining that it doth inable them in fome actions. I confeffe 
that it putteth a fharpe and fretting heat into the blood, which doth incitarei but 
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they fhall the fooner faile in their courfe; for heat can not be preferued without 
moifture: and Tabacco confumeth that, by infufing a drie qualitie into the body, 
by exceffe of heat, and by drawing out of moifture. Therefore Tabacco, though 
neuer fo fparingly taken, can not be good for you, nor for yoong and found bodies: 
and the often vfe of it in fuch bodies, driueth them lentis gradibus into their graue 
long before that time that nature had afligned them. . . . Galen fpeaking of gentle 
opening medicines, affirmeth that the often vfe of them drieth vp the folid parts 
of the body, and maketh the blood thicke and groffe; which being burnt in the 
kidnies, breedeth the ftone. This may as well be verified of Tabacco; for many 
take it oftener than euer fuch opening medicines were taken: and it hath alfo more 
heat and drinefle than thofe had; and therefore greater power to hurt found bodies. 
There may peradueture be a profitable vfe of it in cold & moift bodies: but it mull 
be taken very feldome, and with great regard of fundry other drcumftances. To 
conclude, fith it is fo hurtfull and dangerous to youth, I wilh (in compaflion of 
them) that it might haue the pernitious nature exprefled in the name, and that it 
were as well knowen by the name of Youths-bane, as by the name of Tabacco. 
[A/-B/] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A G 4 [last, blank]). 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 7^4 x 5^6 inches. 

References: STC., 6164 [records two copies, but not this]. 

The last leaf contains an inscription in a contemporary hand, “ by Doctor Duncan of Ipswich.” 
The Britwell Court copy (Sotheby’s, 31 March, 1925, lot 250; now Huntington) was attributed 
by the cataloguer to Eleazer Dunk, a name written on the title in a XVIIth century hand. 
Neither ascription has been accepted by the British Museum authorities. 


LlEBAULT, Jean (1535 ?-i596), translated by Richard SURFLET 
MAI SON RVSTIQVE, OR THE COVNTREY FARME. London, 1606. 

This edition contains the identical chapters on tobacco (on the same leaves) as in the 
first edition, 1600 (n. 58). Its provenance gives it an added interest, as it came from 
the library of that royal “counterblaster” of tobacco, James I ( v . n. 68). 

Second Edition. Quarto (A 8 [first, blank, marked A]; b 8 ; B-Z 8 ; A a Zz 8 ; Aaa-Nnn 8 ). 

Title as in the first edition, except for the imprint: LONDON | Printed by Arnold Hat- 
field for | Iohn Norton and John Bill. | 1606. 

Woodcuts and diagrams in text, as in the first edition (n. 58). 

Contemporary sheep. With the arms of James I of England impressed on the sides. Size of 
leaf: 8 yib x inches. 

From the libraries of James I, John Fuller, and E. M. Cox. With the armorial bookplate of 
Fuller, and the Cox library label. 

References: STC., 10548 [records four copies, but not this]. V. those in n. 58. 
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TI-IE RETVRNE FROM PERNASSVS. London, 1606. 


AS THIS satirical comedy 1 was probably written by one closely associated with 
Cambridge University, the nicotian allusions imply that smoking was a familiar 
part of undergraduate life there, despite occasional prohibitions against that habit. 2 


THE 

RETVRNE FROM 

PERNASSVS* 

Or 

The Scourge of Simony. 
Tubliquely a&ed by the Students 

in Saint Johns Colledge in 

Cambridge* 



ATLONDON 
Printed by (?. Eldfox lehn Wright^utA 
arc to bee fold at his lhep at 
Chrift church Gate. 
x£etf. 


Title of The Retvrne From Pernassvs, 1606 


1 This (the second part of The Relume From Per- 
nassus) was the final portion of a trilogy and the 
most popular of these plays. 

There are some unabashed references to tobacco 


in the first part (unpublished before 1886). Cf. 
those on pp. 32 and 53 in the Macray edition ( v . in¬ 
fra), and that on p. 59, which deals coarsely with 
tobacco adulterations. 2 V. infra, p. 453. 
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Act IV, Sc. i opens with Sir Radericke and others on the stage, and “Two Pages 
fcouring of Tobacco pipes” (burning out the bowls). [F 2 a ] Sir Radericke has just 
advised Prodigo that his land is forfeited, and the latter leaves the stage hurriedly. 

[Sir Radericke s page]. Good faith Maifter Prodigo is an excellent fellow, he takes 
the Gulan ebullitio l3] fo excellently. 

[Amoretto’s page\. He is a good liberall Gentleman, he hath bellowed an ounce of 
Tobacco vpon vs, and as long as it lafts, come cut and long-taile, [4] weele fpend it 
as liberally for his fake. 

S. Rad. Page. Come fill the Pipe quickly, while my maifter is in his melancholie 
humour, it’s iuft the melancholy of a Colliers horfe 

Amor. page. If you cough Iacke after your Tobacco, for a punilhment you Hi all 
kiffe the Pantofle. [F 2 b ] 

Ingenioso, a satirical pamphleteer (here intended for Nash), speaking of the physical 
sources of inspiration, such as “strong hop,” remarks that 

when ... fad vineger wittes fit fouring at the bottome of a barrell: plaine Meteors, 
bred of the exhalation of Tobacco, and the vapors of a moyft pot . . . foure [soar] 
vp into the open ayre, when as founder wit keepes belowe. [B, a ] 

Jngenioso also exclaims that he will 

be paid deare euen for the dregges of my wit: little knowes the world what belong 
to the keeping of a good wit in waters, dietts, drinkes. Tobacco, &c. it is a dainty 
& coftly creature . . . [E 3 b ] 

he recorder (a disagreeable fellow by whom the unpopular deputy-recorder of 
Cambridge, Francis Brackyn, was satirized) makes a criticism of “your proud Vniuer- 
.1 tie princox, [who] thinkes he is a man of iuch merit. He recites blank verse to 
prove his contention and notes how strange it is to see one 

. . . whole thin fire dwell[s] in a frnokye roufe [house?] 

Muft take obacco and muft weare a locke, 

Plis thirfty Dad drinkes in a wooden bowle. 

But his fweete felfe is feru’d in filuer plate. [E 2 a_ b ] 

Sir Radericke, agreeing with him that such are pestilent fellows, remembers 

one that made a couple of knauifh verfes on my country chimney now in the time 
of my foiourning here at London: and it was thus. 

Sir Raderick keepes no chimney Cauelere [cavalier], 

I hat takes Tobacco aboue once a yeare. [E 2 b —E 3 a ] 

Second Edition. Small quarto (A—H 4 ). ( Shakefpeare correctly spelled on B 2 b .) 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 6 q 4 > x 4^6 inches. 

References : STC., 19310. Sc.,.ii, 64 ff. SAB., i, 67-69 The Pilgrimage To Parnassus with the 
i'wo Parts of The Return From Parnassus , ed. from MSS. by the Rev. W. D. Macray (1886). 
Penniman, Chap. XI. 3ASP, IX, 387, where Bolton Corney suggested that John Day ft. n. 
87) was the author. 

3 “Cuban VboMon”— v. n. 7 in n. 59. 4 A term lor att kinds of dogs; kere, meaning, “ come who will.” 
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Two editions exist printed in the same year. “The evidence seems conclusive in favour of 
the priority of the edition collating A-H 4 , I 2 ,” says De Ricci (No. 665). In the first edition, the 
error Shatejpeare appears on B 2 b ; there are, too, some minor typographical differences. 

The first part of the trilogy of Parnassus plays was acted by the students of Cambridge in 1598, 
the first part of the Retume , in 1601, and the second part (this piece), m 1602. 

Thomas Hawkins (1 Origin of the English Drama, 1773) and others had concluded that the 
play was written by “the wits and scholars of Cambridge,” but later authorities have been 
unwilling to accept that general ascription. Sir I. Gollancz, too, thought that John Day 
(see the NQ. reference supra ) might have been responsible for the three plays (see Ward, 
History of Dramatic Literature, ii, p. 641), but no definite evidence which fixes the authorship 
has yet been adduced. 

Parts I and II of the Parnassus trilogy were lost to view until the Rev. W. D. Macray came 
upon manuscripts of them in the Bodleian Libraiy. They were first printed under his editor¬ 
ship, in 1886. 


RICH, Barnaby (i540?-i6i7) 

FAVLTES FAVLTS. London, 1606. 

O NE of the most vigorous early antagonists of tobacco was the prolific pam¬ 
phleteer, Barnaby Rich. The Faults represent satirical reflections on the foibles 
of the age, but in his references to tobacco here. Rich is carelessly facetious. In his 
later attacks upon the weed Spenser called “ divine ' he adopted a sterner tone. 1 

I thinke Flatterie at this day be in as good requeft as Tabacco , two fmokie vapours, 
yet the one purgeth wife-men of their witte, and the other fooles of their money. 

[CM b ] 

But O for a Pipe of Tobacco! paflion of me, how haue I forgotten my felfe; that 
haue vented fo much idle breath without a pipe of Tobacco? I know a number 
of my good friends that woulde not haue fpent halfe this prattle without taking of 
ten Pipes at the leaft. 

O foueraigne Tobacco! that art a medicine for euery malady, a falue for euery fore: 
twill cure the Dropfie , the Gowt, the Rhume, the Cold , the Ache of the heade , a Pin 
and Webbe in the heele , it will make a woman that is barren to beare fixe children 
in one night; it is wonderfull in operation, and they fay it will make a leane man 
fatte, and a fatte man leane. But I know it hath made many wife men to become 
fooles, and it hath made fome fooles againe to become wife men. 

It cannot be denied, but it makes men fociable, and he that can but take a Pipe of 
Tobacco , drinke Bottle Ale , and play a game at Noddie, [2] is a companion for a knight: 
But let thefe fantafies pafie amongft a number of others, I will not call them follies, 
but Gods bleffing on his heart, who faid, that Thought was free. [Dft] 

2 An old card game. 


1 Cf. nos. 11 7, 12/, 152. 
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Title of Rich, 1606 

And for good counfaile, we vfe to take it as we take Tabacco, if we drawe in at 
the mouth, we f trait blow it out at the nofe. [E 3 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-R 4 [first and last, blank, lacking]). 

Morocco, partly uncut, by Lortic. Size of leaf: 6*^6 x 4^6 inches. 

From the library of S. R. Christie-Miller (2 Apr. 1925, n. 620). 

References: STC., 20983. Haz., 1, p. 357. Jaggard, 261. Col., ii, 256. 
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LON VO AT, 

Imprinted by Felix Kyxqtton for George Totter, and are to be 
fold athis fhop in Pauls Church-yard, at the ligne 
of the Bible. i6c6. 


Title of Warner, 1606 


WARNER, William (i 558 ?-i 6 o 9 ) 

A CONTINVANCE OF ALBIONS ENGLAND. London, 1606. 


A CRITICAL imp, sitting in council, as it were, with some elves in a shepherd’s 
field, makes some observations on the changes which have come over merrie 
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of that sorere£; now that heel's c^overTomThl ConrinentT 11 "'T ' he ^ 
there. Among other things he has noticed that ' " h “ retl,rn 

tZTcM a Chin ; ney: y « did »e tWgJcir 

So bTtterl yS Ce *' d ° f &e ’ Where it fmokt ' 

“ ,t ■ he, i / ° M 7 ? d ( ° hke > k might h “<= chokt. 

Of r a r 1 * d P ‘ 0ceed from N °tods, and from Thtotes 

t fir w dS \ and flJIlG Groomes j not burning skins nor Cotes 
Great Beljabub thought I, can ail fpit her as well as Thine? 

a f r ,?' 6 am '' 11 cannOL ' be vridej the torred Line. 

> fellow /iwwfe, (who heere Hill Refidence did keepe 
Witnes fo many dadleffe Babes begot on Girles aileepe)’ 

Th Jr m f, by that feare ’ and faid ^ was an Indian weede 

eum d away more wealth than would a many thoufands feed. [E b -F/] 

*~£SZ blank, except for ag. maifcjj b*; B-L*). With lepHntePs 

nbnLryi^el!° nd bookplate °hRichard Newdigate of Arbury, dated 1709, and the Arbury 
f;r ( l“ li ° nS ^ Sr Fr “ CiS New ^tgate-Newdegate (r 9 ao, n. 35,), and G. D. Smith 

RE “;sf^’. 25085 *“* fo “ I « *W S] . i, ,58-159. G. (L ); „. 255. 

££” S "r* “ d «-« over a of 

The Continuance contains Books XI\ tu'w ''^T'‘ Urrccl1 1 ooks and a pmse epitome. 

catalogued, therefore, constitute the complete' tm " ZIT " ** "** H 

tobacco in the first part of Alburns England. . appears to be no reference to 


DEKKER, Thomas (1570 £>-1641 ?) and John WEBSTER (it8o?-i6^?) 
WEST-WARD HOE. London, 1607. 

diva dr™ ol t ladi “ ° f j«j» 

it is true that a fewof the^ore soDhistwatTd £ Iteratur . e or the period. While 
sex to indulge in a “medicinal nine ”* f '1 ^ C ” C the restnctlon s imposed upon their 
the new habit. P ^ f ° r the m ° St P art were leagued against 

o{ manners present a — 

use of tobacco. 7P p L the Jemimne Potest against the social 

', the note on this device, p. 393, supra. 
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WEST-WARD 1 

HOE- 

<$_/k it hath beene diucrs times ABcd 
bj the Children of Tattles* 

m - Written by Tho: Decker, an & 

Iohn Webfter. 



Printed at London, and to be fold by Iohn HodgetE 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard. 
t 6 o 7 


Title or Dekker and Webster, 1607 

The characters are Monopoly, Whirlepoole, Lynstock, and the wires, Judyth, MabeU 
and Clare (Moll). 2 The scene is laid in an inn. 

mono. ... I muft take a pipe of ' obacco. 

n Women Not here, not here, not here. . —, , 

ml ' lie rather loue a man that takes a putfe, then h,m that takes . obacco. 

■ Un. Tenterhook, is called Moll in the fit,, pt of di. play, b« <*“ <° A “ V ' 
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Cla - B y m Y little fin ger He breake a 1 your pipes, and burne the Cafe, and the box 
too, and you drawe out your (linking fmoake afore me. mono. Prethee good miftris 
3 enterhooke , He ha done in a trice, mono. [Clare] Do you long to haue me fwoune? 
mono. He vfe but halfe a pipe introth. 

Cla. Do you long to fee me lie at your feet! 
mono. Smell toot [to it]: tis perfum’d. 

Cla, Oh God? Oh God? you anger me: you ftir my bloud: you moue me: you 
make me fpoiie a good face with frowning at you: this was euer your falhion, fo 
to fmoake my Husband when you come home, that I could not abide him in mine 
eye: hee was a moate in it me thought a month after: pray fpawle [spit] in another 
roome: fie, fie, fie. 

Mo. Well, well, come, weele for once feed hir humor. 

Iud. Get two roomes off at leaft if you loue vs. 

Mab. Three, three, maifter Lynjlocke three. 

Lm- Sfoote weele dance to Norwich, and take it there, if youle flay till we returne 
agen r eeres a ftir, youle ill abide a fiery face, that cannot endure a fmoaky nofe. 
Mo. Come lets fatisfie our appetite. 

Whi. And that wil be hard for vs, but weele do our beft. Exeunt. 

'hey enjoy themselves so noisily that later Judyth remarks that she can “heare them 
fpitting after their Tobacco.” [G 3 a -G 4 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-H«; I 2 ), Printed by [William Jaggardfp 

Levant morocco, by Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Size of leaf: 7 W x inches. Inscription and early 
owner s name on last leaf. 

eferences: STL ., >540. Ch., iii, 141 -142, 295. The Collaboration of Webster and Dekker, F. E 
Pierce (Yale Studies in English, , XXXVII, 1909), chap. 3. Thomas Dekker, Mary L. Hunt 
( I 9 I i)> 101-108, etpassim. SAB., i, 182. 

Stolh F * E. aerce, and others assign the larger part of this play to Dekker, an opinion which 
has been challenged by other students. The play was first acted, it seems, late in 1604 or 
earIyini6o5. 

Westward Hoe, or Eastward Hoe,” were familiar expressions to Londoners, being the 
cries of the Thames wherrymen who rowed westward to Westminster, or eastward to the city. 


MARSTON, John (1575?-! 634) 

WHAT YOV WILL. London, 1607. 


^ ji °f the expensive tobacco boxes which were part of the equip- 
. ment ci the m° r e flourishing Jacobean dandies is provided by the remark of 
Simplicius in this play. Out of the wealth he expects, he assures himself that, among 
other luxuries, he shall have an ‘Tuory boxe of Tobacco.” [G 3 b ] These containers 
(forerunners of the utilitarian pouch) were handsomely made of various metals in¬ 
cluding occasionally, gold or silver, and also of rare, expensive woods. They were 
highly deco ated and, while sufficiently compact to be carried in a large pocket, were 


3 The device on the title may have been William Jaggard’s at this period. Cf. McKerrow, n. 112 (/}). 
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Imprinted at London by G.E l d } for 
Thomas Thorppe* 

I do7. 

Title of Marston, 1607 


provided with such useful paraphernalia as a pipe, ember-tongs, flint ant steel, and 
a priming-iron. Sometimes a mirror adorned the cover of the box. 1 T he more prac¬ 
tical kind would hold a pound of tobacco. 


1 Dr. Laufer ( Europe , p. 38) comments on these 
early English tobacco boxes: fobacco-boxes were 
given and exchanged as tokens of friendship. In 
those days, when tobacco was eight or ten shillings 
a pound, smokers were economic and burned their 
tobacco to the very bottom of the bowl, pressing the 


ashes down by means of a stopper. The stoppers 
were made of wood, bone, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
brass, silver, or gold, of various shapes and adorned 
with figures of national heroes or heads of animals. 
Some smokers wore rings provided with a stud for 
ramming down the contents of the pipe/ 
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Marston appears to have been the earliest to refer to this part of a smoker’s equip¬ 
ment. The boxes were probably introduced into England not before the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. See, too, the catalogue provided by Dekker (n. 90) and the in¬ 
ventory of a gallant’s pocket (n. 91). 

One of the characters in this play, Quadratus, asks for “pudding Tobacco .” [B,. a ] 

Two citizens await the coming of Lorenzo, “the loofe Venice Duke” in the street, 
wishing to present him with a petition. 

Enter the Duke cop-pled with a Lady , two cooples more with them , the men hauing to¬ 
bacco pipes in their hands , the woemen fitt , they daunce a round. The Petition is 
deliuered vp , . . the Duke lightes his tobacco pipe with it and goes out dauncing. [R. a ] 

here are frequent allusions to tobacco in Marston’s plays (v. nos. 69, 126 and 188), 
but his only favorable reference to it occurs in a song, in this comedy: 

Mujick, Tobacco, Sack and Sleepe , 

The Tide of Sorrow backward keepe. [C 3 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-H 4 [last, blank, lacking]). 

Morocco, by F. Bedford. Size of leaf: 6^6 x inches. 

From the library of Henry Huth (1916, n. 4747), with the Hutli library label. 

References: STC., 17487. Sc., i, 488, 544. Ch., iii, 430. SAB.,\,\']G. F., 67 (and cf. 226-227). 
enniman, Chap. X. The Satire of John Marston, Morse S. Allen (1920), 45—51. 

This comedy was part of the “war of the theatres” (v. notes to Jonson, n. 59). It was first 
acted in 1601. 


MIDDLETON, Thomas (1570?-1627) 

THE PHOENIX. London, 1607. 

he vicious old justice, Falso, is in a tavern when his brother’s man. Furtive, comes to 
him with a message: 

Falf. . . . how fares my Knightly Brother? 

Furt. Toth he nere farde worfe in his life fir: he nere had leffe ftomack to his 
meate fince I knew him. 

Fal. Why fir ? 

Furt. Indeede hee’s dead fir. 

Fal. How fir? 

Furt. Newly deceafd I can allure your Worlhip: the Tabacco pipe new dropt out 
of his mouth before I tooke horfe, a fhrewd figne: I knew then there was no way 
but one with him, the poore pipe w^as the laft man he took leaue off in this world, 
who fel in three peeces before him, & feem’d to mourne inwardly, for it lookt as 
blacke [in] th’ mouth as my maifter, [C 4 b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-H; IT). Printed by E. Allde (with his device on the tide), for 
A. Johnson. 
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f 


Morocco. Size of leaf: x 5J16 inches. 

References: STC., 17892. Sc., i, 523. Ch., iii, 439. Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (1885), i. 

In die Huntington Library (Huth) copy of this play is an added leaf, with a prologue and 
epilogue inserted, apparently not present in any other known example. 

The date of the first performance of this play is uncertain, but it was probably between 1603 and 
1604. Dr. Chambers points out that the only available performance before James I {cf. tide) 
was on 20 February, 1604. 
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NICHOLL, John (fl. 1607) 

AN HOVRE GLASSE OF INDIAN NEWES. London, 1607. 
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Title of Nicholl, 1607 

T OBACCO as a preventive of hunger had often been recommended by early 
writers who praised the plant, 1 and their assertions received confirmation from 
the experience of Nicholl and his companions. 


1 Cf. the satiric passage on this claim in Bobadill’s speech, n. 125 “a.’ 
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Having left the island of Saint Lucia (W. I.) 2 after the Indian attack, Nicholl and his 
group were shipwrecked on a desolate isle. ' r here 

wee indured the greateft mifery that euer men did and liue: ior wee continued 
fifteene dayes, hauing no kinde of meat but Periwinckles or Whelkes, Tobacco, 
& Salt-water, which did nothing at all nourifh vs: yet it tooke away the defire of 
hunger, and faued vs from eating one another. 

In that fifteene dayes fiue of our companie pined to death for hunger . . . obacco 
was the chiefe food I found to do me good, and did preferue my lyfe, and thofe 
which could take it downe, did keepe ftrongeft, but thofe which could not take it 
at all, died fir ft, [ET] 

The Carehyes who flocked to the English ship when it reached Saint Lucia had "great 
{fore of Tobacco” with them. [B 3 a ] The abundance of this natural product of the 
island is remarked upon again, on B/, C 2 b , etc. 

A reference to the fact that Europeans were commercially engaged in cultivating 
tobacco on an American plantation 3 occurs in the passage [E/] in which _ icholl re¬ 
ports the murder of a Spanish tobacco planter by an Indian. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A—E 4 [A,, the half-title, with woodcut of a ship]; F 4 [last two, blank]). 
Printed by E. Allde, with his usual ornament on the title. 

Variations, indicating corrections in press, occur in the preliminary leaves of several copies 
examined. In this example the address of the dedication [A 3 a ] reads. To the right Worfhipfull 
Sir | Thomas Smith Knight , Gouernour | of the worfhipfull companie of Mar-jchants of London, 
trading the Eaft | Indies.” The Latin verses on A 4 b are here signed “Iohn Cooke ; in the 
Church copy (where the arrangement of the dedication address differs from the foregoing) 
only the initials “I. C.” occur. In another copy, the dedication heading is set up as above, 
but the verses are signed “I.C. It seems reasonable to assume, from the neater typographical 
arrangement and Cooke’s full signature, that our copy represents a later (corrected) state 
than the others examined. 

Old calf, some foremargins uncut. Size of leaf: 6 yi x 5L16 inches. Nearly every page of text has 
marginal notes in a contemporary hand. 

From the library- of the Marquess of Lothian (1932, n. in), with the Newcastle Abbey library 
label and the armorial bookplate of V llliam Marquifs of Lothian. 

References: STC., 18532 [records four copies, but not this]. C., n. 332. J., ii (i), 47. 


ROWLANDS, Samuel (i 57 o?-i 63 o?) 

HVMORS ORBINARIE. London, 1607. 


R OWLANDS’ dislike of some prevalent abuses in contemporary society was 
given expression in the epigrams and satires which comprised The Letting of 
Humours Blood in the Head-Vaine, 1600. 1 The exaggerations and extravagances 


2 Cf. the text of the title of this tract. 

3 This appears to be the earliest published refer¬ 
ence to the subject. 

1 Rowlands had the boldness to direct his contempt 


against living persons under feigned names and in 
a manner so trenchant that the authorities inter¬ 
vened. The pamphlet was ordered to be burnt, and 
later twenty-nine booksellers were each penalized 
with a slight fine. Rowlands apparently thought 
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Title of Rowlands, 1607 


associated with the use of tobacco were among his aversions, and several of his verses 
in this work deal with the subject. 

These were the earliest published of his nicotian allusions, 2 and he reprinted all but 
one of his comments on the theme in this edition of 1607. 


these satirical reflections much too valuable to be 
withheld from a world sadly in need of reproof, and 
therefore, within three years he reissued his pam¬ 
phlet under the title. Humors Ordinarie (undated; 


before 1603; reprinted, 1607). It has been asserted 
that all, or part of this work was a plagiarism, but 
the charge has not been proved. (V. infra, p. 446.) 

2 V. nos. 71, 89, 94, 107, and 285. 
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EPIG. 4. 

When Thrajo meets his friend, he fwears by God, 

Vnto his chamber he fliall welcome be: 

Not that hee’le cloy him there with roft or fod. 

Such vulgar diet with Cookes (hops agree: 

Rut hee’le prefent moft kinde, exceeding franke. 

The beffc Tabacco that he euer dranke. 

Such as himfelfe did make a voyage for. 

And with his owne hands gather’d from the groud: 

All that which other fetch, he doth abhor. 

His grew vpon an Hand neuer found. 

Oh rare compound, a dying Korfe to choke. 

Of Englijh her, and of India fmoke. 

[B x a in this edition; A s a in the first edition, 1600.] 

epig. 19. 

A wofull exclamation late I heard. 

Wherewith Tabacco takers may be feard: 

One at the point with pipe and leafe to part. 

Did vow, Tabacco worfe then deaths blacke dart; 

And prou’d it thus: You know (quoth he) my friends 
Death onely ftabbes the heart, and fo life ends: 

But this fame poyfon-fteeped India weede, 

In head, hart, lungs, doth foot and copwebs breede. 

With that he gafp’d, and breath’d out fuch a fmoke. 

That all the ftanders by were like to choke. 

[C x a ; B 4 b in first ed.] 3 

In Epigram 23, Cornutus, mistaking his drunkenness for a last and fatal illness, calls 
his friends to his bedside and announces: 

I here bequeath, if I doe chance to die. 

To you kinde friends, and bon companions all, 

A pound of good Tabacco , fweet, and drie. 

To drinke amongft you, at my Funerall: 

Befides, a barrell of the belt ftrong Beere, 

And Pickle-herrings, for to domineere. 

[C 2 a ; B 7 a in first ed.] 

epig. 40. [A Gallant in a Tavern] 

Croffe not my humour, with an ill plac’d worde. 

For if thou doft, behold my fatall forde . . . 

You Rogue what haft to fupper for my diet? 

TeH’ft me of Butchers meate? knaue I defie it. 
lie haue a banquet to inuite an Earle, 


s This epigram was probably suggested by one in 
Thomas Bastard’s Chrestoleros, 1598 [My]: 


When Cams dy’de thefe were the laft he fpake, 
O friend’s take heed, Tobaccho was my death. 
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A Phcenix boyld in broth diftil'd in Pearle. 

Hold drie this leafe, a Candle quickly bring, 
le take one pipe to bed, none other thing, 
bus with Tobacco he will fop to night: 
lefh-meate is heauie and his purfe is light. 

[D 3 a ; not included in the first edition.] 

Epigram 3 is devoted to a swaggering roisterer who in his cups will swear that he 
thmks no more of “killing nine or ten . . . in brauado. Then for to drinke a pipe of 
. rmedado. [A 4 b in both editions.] 

f another of that class it is observed, in Epigram 32, 

How utch-man-like he fwallows down his drinke 

How fweete he takes Tabacco till he ftinke . . . [C 4 b ; C 3 b in first ed.] 

The or ig“ al edition of 1600 contained a “Satyre” (number 6), not reprinted in the 
issue Oi 1607, in which occur the following lines: 

e gaue the Brewers Diet-drinke a wipe. 

Braue Malt-Tobacco in a Quart pot-pipe; 

It netled mee, and did my braines infpire, 
haue forfworne your drinking fmoke and fire: 

Out vpon vane and Leafe Tobacco fmell; 

iuels take home your drinke, keepeit in Hell 
uarowfe in Cannon Trinidado fmoake, 

Drinke healths to one another till you choake. 

And let the Indians pledge you till they fweat: 

Giue mee the element that drowneth heat; 

Strong fodden Water is a vertuous thing. 

It makes one fweare and fwagger like a King, 

And hath more hidden vertue then you thinke: 

For lie maintaine, good liquor’s meate & drinke. [E 6 b -E 7 a ] 

1 hird Edition. Small quarto (A-G«). The device on the tide was probably Allde’s (cf. McKerrow 
n - 343 )- 

Morocco, by [C. Lewis, c. 1820]. Size of leaf: 7 x 53C inches. 

From the collections of Sir Mark M. Sykes (1824, III, n. 1133), B. H. Bright (184c, n. 4842) 
ev Thomas Corner (1870, V, n. 648, bought by Henry Huth), Henry Huth (1918 VII* 
n. 6444), and John L. Clawson (1926, n. 684), with the ex libris of the two latter owners. ’ 

References: STC 21395 [which confuses this with the copy formerly in the Britwell Court 
Library]. Je '.cci, n. 684. Works (Hunterian Club, 1880), i. Col., ii, 284. 

The only other copy known is in the British Museum. 

J> the original edition of 1600 only two copies are known: those in the British Museum and 
Bodleian libraries. 

Middleton, in his The Ant and Nightingale, 1604, charged Rowlands with having borrowed 
ms work from Nash’s papers after the latter’s death. It has been suggested elsewhere that 
1 hr Lettln g of Humours Blood [&c.], 1600, originated from a satirical dialogue of William God 
dard. The batynge of Dyogenes, which first appeared probably in 1591. 
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Title of Sharpham, 1607 


M ISTRESSE SUSAN, in love with Ruffell, and her sister. Nan, in love with 
Spark, in their first appearance upon the scene, are confessing their lovers’ 
names to each other, when the two gallants enter. A 7 ith them are a knight, . iso, the 
Florentine usurper, and tobacco’s missionary, the copper-colored Signior etoune. 
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Spar, l 1 aith 1 . a cl yes, youth and beauty alwaies bee your handmaides. 

Ruff. Beft fortunes your attendants. 

Pifo. Good clothes your companions. 

Ruff ee all of vs your feruants. 

Pet. And let' 'obacco be your perfumes. 

Nan. Lord Gentlemen how your wits Caper . . . 

■Sp. Ladies we are come to make a Gentleman of your acquaintance heere. 

Nan. His name good Maifter Spark ? hee’s very welcome. 

Spar. His name is Sig. Petoune « a Traueller and a great Tobaconift. 

Pet. Faith Ladyes ] take it now and then falling for the purification of my wit. 
SuJ. Purification? why has your wit layne in child-bed fir? 

Ruff. Yes indeede Lady, brought to bed of a Moone-calfe. 

Pet. Faith .adies if you vfde but mornings when ye rife, the diuine fmoke of this 
eleftiall herbe, it will more purifie, clenfe and mundifie your complexions by ten 
paites then your diflolued Mercury, your iuice of Lemmons, your diftilled fnailes, 
your gourd waters, your oyle of tartar, or a thoufand fuch toyes. 
jpa. Sure Ladies muft needes fay th inftindt of this herb hath wrought in this 
entleman fuch a diuine influence of good words, excellet difcourfe, admirable 
inuention, incoparable wit: why tel yee, when he talkes, wifdom Hands a mile off 
and dares not come neere him, for feare a [he] fhould fliame her: but before a did 
vfe this obacco, a was the arrantft Woodcock that euer I faw. 

Pet. Indeed was a very filly fellow. 

Ruff. Nay you were an arrant a fie. 

Pet. Sure I was a foole. 

Kni. Nay, you were a moft monftrous puppie. 

Pet. Indeed was an Idiot, a verie Idiot. 

Pifo, By this light thou wert a moft egregious coxcombe. 

Pet. Indeed I was, indeed I was. 

Sp, But fince, it hath imbellilht his good parts, perfected his ill partes, and made 
Lit fecrete adtions correipondent to his outward wifdome, as you may well perceiue. 
rcf\. Faith .adie thefe gentlewomen haue not long vfed my companie, yet you 
lee how Tobacco hath alreadie refined their fpirits. 

f il° Petoune wonder obacco hath not purifyed the complexion of thy nofe? 
Pet. Why, what ayles my nofe? 

Pifo. Nay, be not angrie, I do not touch thy nofe, to th 5 end a [it] fhould take 
any thing in fnuffed 21 

Pet. Why do y’ play fo about my nofe? 

K ni- ’is a good turne hees no Flie figneur: if a were, a would burne his wings. 

O figneur, thefe Gentlewomen haue not long vfed your companie, yet you 
see how obacco hath alreadie refined their fpirits. 

Pet . Fayth Ladie, would you beftowe but one fauour of me. 

F'-an. ruly figneur if you fhould haue as much fauour as you haue complexion, 
you would bee highly fauoured. 

Pet. Deare Ladie, now by this day I loue you. 

Nan. Cheape figneur, nowe by the light of this day, I cannot loue you. 

1 Derived from Petun, or Petum. * in anger; but here a play on the word. 
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Sp. Now Ladie, what drugs of wit has this Apothecarie of "obacco fold you? 

Nan. Faith a folde me none fir, onely a gaue me a tafte of his good meaning. . . . 
Pet. Prethe peace: deare Ladie, pleafe you take a pipe of n obacco? 

Ruf. I, come: lie beginne to her {tab) why, what a rogue art thou to offer a faire 
Ladie an emptie pipe? 

SuJ. Why figneur? do you make a foole of me? 

Pifo. Had you no body figneur to haue bob’d [mocked] with an emptie Pipe but 
her? 

Nan. Why howe now figneur, could you finde neuer a fitter block to whet your 
wit on, but my After? 

Sp. By the diuine fmoke of Tobacco figneur, you haue fham d vs all. 

Pet. Sweare not good fir, fweare not, prophane not the Indian plant. 

But the belabored Petoune cannot pacify Susan and her teasing companions until he 
has sworn a great oath upon his own pipe: 

SuJ. Firft you fhall neuer while you liue offer Ladie or Gentlewoman an emptie 
pipe. Pet. Neuer. 

Su. Secondly, you fhall neuer make A obacco your I doll, taking it in a morning 
before you fay your prayers. Pet. Neuer. 

Su. Thirdly, you fhall neuer in the praife of Tobacco difclofe or difpraife by the 
way of making comparifons, the fecrets of Ladies, or Gentlewomen, as repeating 
their diftil’d waters, their cenfing [perfuming] oyles, or their fmoothing vnguents. 
Sp. To this you fweare. 

Pet. Moft willingly. 

Su. Fourthly, you fhall neuer come with your fquibs & fmoke-fquirts amongft 
Ladies and Gentlewome, flinging out fume at your Noftrels, as a whale doth falt- 
water, vnleffe you be intreated by them. Pet. Neuer. 

Su. Fiftly, you fhall prefently conuey your felfe out of our company, neuer to 
come more neere vs, vnleffe you be fent for. 

Pet. Neuer? 

Su. No neuer: fo, let him kiffe the pipe. 

The offended Petoune exits, swearing that “fome fhall fmoke for this. 5 ' [B 4 b -C 2 b ] 

Thereafter occur a number of scenes in which Petoune takes a part, and which contain 
some sprightly remarks about tobacco. Among these may be especially noted the 
Fleire’s reply to an invitation extended by the insistent missionary of the pipe: 
“No, Not I; ile not make my nofe a red Herring, ile not hang him ith’ fmoke/’ [C 4 b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A 4 [first and last, probably blank, lacking—as in all known copies]; 
B-H 4 ). Printed by E. Allde (with his device on the title), for Francis Burton. 

Old half roan, by R. Riviere. Size of leaf: p/s x 5^16 inches. 

From the collections of William Holgate (1846, n. 857; bought by W. El. Miller), S. R. Christie- 
Miller (1921, n. 267), and John L. Clawson (1925, n. 747), with the ex libris of the first and last. 

References: STC., 22384 [records three other copies]. (To these should be added the copy in the 
Huntington sale, 1918, VII, n. 752.) kh., iii, 490- 491. SAB., i, i 73 > I 74 - ioAijb, X, 21 Jf. 

“In The Fleir, [acted] 1605 or 1606, a combination of Italian and English characters in London 
is foully if wittily effective.” (Sc., i, 518.) 
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WAKE, Sir Isaac (i58o?-i632) 

REX PLATONICVS. Oxford, 1607. 
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JACOB I BRITANNIARVM 

Kegs Sj ad illuftriflimani Acidcmiam 

Oxomenjem ^dventu^uga^ 

Anno. 1605 . 

UA%%AT 10 
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Title of Wake, 1607 


[Translation of title] The Platonic King, or, concerning the visit, 27 August, 1605, of the very 
powerful ruler James, King of Britain, to the most illustrious University of Oxford. Narrated 
by Isaac Wake, public orator of the same university, written at the time, and now published, 
with the authority of the Superiors. At Oxford. Published by Joseph Barnes, 1607. 
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I N AUGUST, 1605, James I (“to gratify his pedantry,” Warton says) visited 
Oxford University. He was publicly welcomed by Wake with an oration which 
his majesty thought elegant and polished, though soporific. 

There, formal entertainments were provided for the distinguished and learned visitor 
by the usual sermons in Greek and Latin, classical plays, scholastic argumentations, 
and syllogisms in jurisprudence and theology. 

On the third day (August 29th) was held the “Physic Act,” during which was de¬ 
bated “Whether the frequent smoking of exotic tobacco is salutary for those in 
health.” 1 The moderator was Bartholomew Warner and the respondent. Sir William 
Paddy (1554-1634), physician to the king, 1603. 2 But the latter was no enemy to 
tobacco; indeed, he was so celebrated an addict of the sovereign weed that Thorius 
(n. 157) invoked his protection for his Hymnus Tabaci. 

Attached to the question for discussion was the explanatory tetrastich, written in 
the punning fashion of the day, part of which may be translated as ‘What wealth 
have we smoked from the weed which India sends, but whence comes little goodr 
... He is well who loves not this sick man’s food.” 


In the two preceding days the royal family had listened to so many speeches that 
they w'ould have been wearied were not their zeal for learning so great. But 
James, like the sun which hardly sets during the summer night in Britain, shone 
forth betimes on the third morning, to grace the discussion of medicine, which, 
with jurisprudence and theology, formed his greatest interests. 

A certain affectation has invaded our British people (always more addicted than 
is wise to exotic frivolities) of an Indian medicament. So many weigh down their 
breaths so heavily with tobacco fumes—or shall we say filth? . . . that their brains 
become light, leaving them with a feeble wit. These men are lighter than the very 
smoke they swallow, but many of them, in bitter penitence, have learned about 
their drug [that] “the medicine is worse than the disease. 

The prudent king decreed that this medicine, its strength and its poison, should 
undergo the examination of the /Esculapian assemblage, so that under the ban 
of both king and physicians it might, if possible, be cast into eternal exile. And 
this disquisition he wished open to the public, while another was to be held for 
him in private, since those things are especially attractive to the public which 
appeal in private to their princes. 

... In a splendid, long and learned speech. Master William Paddy bore bravely 
the attacks of his adversaries, albeit at other times he was of a spirit not hostile to 
tobacco. [His opponents, the leading lights of various Oxford colleges] were the 
most learned of all the sons of /Esculapius, Each of their doubts and opposition 
he in turn overthrew, and then tore off his mask and praised the shrewdness of 
mind of their most intelligent king, so that thereby all were bathed in the deepest 
pleasure when they perceived the king so rejoiced, tor, indeed, in his true feelings. 


1 The debate was, so far as is known, the first aca¬ 
demic discussion held in England on the subject of 
tobacco. The theme was to become a favorite topic 
for scholastic argumentations and for doctoral 


theses. 

3 Among the opponents were Anthony Aileworth, 
Regius Professor of Physic, Dr. John Cheynell, Dr. 
Matthew Guinne, el al. 
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the king greatly abhorred smoking, and after he had heard and considered imparti¬ 
ally the reasons of each and all [he said;] 

“This smoking of tobacco, or rather this stench (for so he preferred to call it), 
should have no place either in the lives of sober men, or in the schools of wise 
doctors.” 

He went on to say that there were certain principles passed down from the time of 
the ancients, from Hippocrates to Galen. Nothing should be rashly admitted into 
common use as medicine which could not conform with their precepts. They all 
taught that smokes, especially stinking smokes, are harmful for the head and the 
eyes. And smoke will provoke humors rather than expel them. If anything were 
needed to purge the brain some remedy other than tobacco would surely have been 
prescribed by the ancients. And does not the continual use of tobacco ignore other 
rules of these wise old physicians that certain medicines are fit for certain diseases, 
must be employed at certain times, and that no one medicine should be employed 
by all? 

To which royal opinions against smoking there succeeded an adverse speech, yet 
very eloquent and producing polite merriment. Master Cheynell . . . second to 
none of the doctors in merit, voiced the wonderful virtues of the tobacco pipe 
(which he held forth in his hand) and lauded the value of this new medicine, above 
all others. The witty speech of this learned, most prudent and moderate speaker 
delighted the minds of the king and the rest, particularly as it showed very clearly 
that he himself was at heart an enemy of tobacco. [He concluded by proposing] 
that our doctors ought to learn the right use of smoking tobacco from the medicine¬ 
men of the Indies. They, even though enjoying perfect health, were wont never 
to approach the sick unless they were first intoxicated with smoke—a custom 
ordained by Indian law under penalty of severe punishment, as wholesome for the 
sick and honorable to the doctor. 

At the mention of this insane custom, proved also by the testimony of Benzoni, 3 
the king rejoined, 

that the use of tobacco betrays its barbarous origin. The Indians have as much 
skill in medicine as in their civilization. “Tobacconists” are compared again with the 
Indian progenitors of the vile habit of smoking; their bodies have degenerated to 
the nature of barbarians. He suggested that such doctors among them as were 
lovers of tobacco should, in all fairness, be relegated to the Indies, where they belong, 

where, too far away to contaminate and disgust our countrymen, they could freely 
become intoxicated [with tobacco], mixing with those inebriate physicians [Indians], 
and there henceforth practise their art. 

Why delay longer, or tell of the thunders of praise that saluted the end of this 
noble contest? Why should I [Wake] add my droplet of ink to the ocean of ap¬ 
plause? I desire only to show off more brightly that Sun which shone upon us, 
and to preserve its light to eternity. 

The discussion had worn the entire morning away, very pleasantly. It was con- 

s V. n. io. 
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eluded by a most polished speech from the excellent . . . Master Warner. le 
hoped that after the themes which they had heard expounded, each one would 
stay persuaded of the right, even though before, some had been great devotees of 
tobacco. He was especially happy to decry tobacco, even though the pipe was 
now so fashionable among our nobles. 

Tie drew upon classical precept to urge all to break their evil, reeking tobacco pipes. 

But why cite the example of Alcibiades and Pallas, when we have at home James, 
more wise, powerful and learned than that general, and his spouse, more prudent 
than that goddess, who not only disapprove but openly hate this wicked, filthy, 
deforming habit of smoking, Why should not the world follow the example of 
the king? 

Loud applause. Warner thanked the king for his attention, and they adjourned for 
a collation at New College. [K 4 b -L 4 b ] 

The use of tobacco by the students during the royal visit described by Wake was 
undoubtedly prohibited. Nichols {op. cit. infra —Hi, p. 44), for instance, records the 
fact that part of the regulations issued by the Cambridge University authorities for 
undergraduate guidance during a visit of the king read: 

“ 10. That noe Graduate, Scholler, or Student of this Universitie presume to resort to 
any Inn, Taverne, Alehowse, or Tobacco-shop at any tyme dureing the aboade of his 
Majestie here; nor doe presume to take tobacco in St. Marie's Church or in Trinity 
Colledge Hall, uppon payne of finall expellinge the Universitie.” 4 

First Edition. Small quarto (H 4 [first, blank]; A-S 4 [last, prob. blank, lacking]). 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 7x 5)4 inches. The original blank, If,, contains the con¬ 
temporary signature of Jo. Kewdigate. 

From the library of Sir Francis Newdigate-Newdegate (1920, n. 350). 

References: .STC., 24939. F., 80. The Progresses . . . of King James the First, J. Nichols (1828), 
i, 530 et seq. Cf. William Bates’ brief notice of the debate in 3NQ., VI, 301-302. 


ANOMOEUS, Johann Joachim, Resp.; Gregor HORST (1578-1638), Press. 
PROBLEMATUM MEDICORUM DECAS. Wittenberg, 1608. 

[Translation of title] With God. A decade of medical cases, for the purpose of diagnosing and 
curing some affections of the exterior senses. To be publicly maintained by Master Johann 
Joachim Anomoeus of Linz in Austria, respondent, in the auditorium of the medical school 
of the famous University of Wittenberg, on the fourth of March, Gregor Horst, Ph.D. and 
M.D., being in the chair. Wittenberg, with the types of Crato, by Johann Gorman, in the 
year 1608. 

4 A similar order was issued prior to the recep- university during Lent, in 1630 (Nichols, ibid, p. 
tion of Charles I and Queen Mary, who visited the 45,«.). 
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Title of Anomoeus, 1608 

T HE various uses of tobacco having induced popular controversies relating to 
their effects upon health and morals, these matters shortly invaded the rostrums 
of universities and were seriously discussed by teachers and pupils. 1 This is the earliest 

1 Wake (n. 85) recorded the earliest public debate in England on the subject. 
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work to report an academic discussion, of which a part related to the medicinal value 
of tobacco, in a German institution of learning. 

The seventh problem offered for consideration was “ Whether true icotiana helps in 
cases of catarrh and coryza, and if so, in what manner.” It was the respondent’s 
opinion that as tobacco had exsiccative qualities it was effective in clearing up ailments 
of the head. Nicotiana had further value, too, as it satisfied hunger and thirst, pro¬ 
duced sleep, etc. In confirmation of these things, Monardes, Dodoens, De l’Escluse, 
and Everard 2 were cited as authorities. [B 3 b -B 4 b 3 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-C 4 ). 

Morocco. Size of leaf: J x 6 V16 inches. 

References: SG., 1st Ser., VI. Ferguson, i, 417-418. 

This work was the third of five dissertations on medical subjects given by candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University of Wittenberg, under the supervision of Dr. 
Gregor Horst. Each was issued with a separate title and individual signatures. ie collec¬ 
tion appeared under the general title: “Gregor Horst! D. Philos. & Fled. Problematum 1 di¬ 
corum 0 tpt ■ it t: vn klc v Decades pnores quinq; In lustri Witeberga cum consensu Superioiu 1, in 
gratiam Candidatorum Medieinse conscripts:, & publico privatoq; examini subjects:, Yvitte- 
bergas . . . per J. Gorman, M. DC. VIII.” ^ 


DAY, John (1574-1640?) 

LAW 7 -TRICKES. London, 1608. 

P OLYMETES, son of the duke of Genoa, is a book-lover who has been urged from 
that dangerous habit by his father’s courtiers. He enters, reading, with Julio, 
“a noble youthful Gallant [who is] taking Tobacco. 

Poly. O rnofte Diuine! 

lul. Tobacco? the beft in Europe, ’t coft mee ten Crownes an ounce by this vapor. 
Pol. Art not aiham’d? 

Iul. Of your foppifh humor? yes by this Element [his tobacco] villanoufly afliam d, 
pox on ’t, (leave your reading.) [B 3 b ] 

But Polymetes makes a FaustusJike transformation and gives himself up to the 
pleasures of the world, for later, having gone the pace, and planning new tricks sug¬ 
gested by his disguised sister, Emilia, he exclaims: 

... ile fee which of my cheuerill [pliable] braind immitators dares follow my fafhion: 
sblood I cannot drinke obacco two daies, but the third the Churchwardens & 
fidemen are at it in the Alehoufe in fermon time . . . [F 3 a_b ] 

Lurdo, an old count, is informed by Adam, servant to Polymetes, that his master has 
renounced his books and is living a life of riotous pleasure. 


2 Nos. 15, 17-A, 18, etc., and 32. 
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Title of Day, 1608 

. . . there's not a tricke vfde in the towne that deferues damnation, but hee defires 
to deale in’t, tis pitty [he] was not made a tradefman, he loves to follow his occupa¬ 
tion a life, & that which makes him doubt moft, he is in loue with the Indian 
punck Tobacco. 

Lur. Puncke! how the foole that doth not know it flaunders a leafe, nick-names 
a ftranger herb. 

Adam . No herb a grace I hope fir. 

Lur. Nor good thrift neither. 
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Yet there’s one dunce, a kinde of plodding Poet, 

Sweare’s twas not in the firft creation, 

Becaufe he findes no ballad argument, 

To proue old Adam a Tobacconifte, 

Adam. I thinke none a the name loue’s it. I haue heard olde Adam was an honefi; 
man, and a good Gardiner lou’d Lettice well, Sallets [salads] and Cabbage reafon- 
able well, yet no Tobacco: Again, Adam Bell a fubftaniaJ out-law, & palling a 
good Archer, yet no Tobaconift. Further, Diogenes , whofe propper name might 
bee Adam for ought I know, lou’d Garretts well, Leeke porredge palling well, yet 
no Tobacco: to conclude, my great Grandfathers Grandfathers father, and my 
felfe all Gardners, yet could not abide this Chimney-lweeper 1 obacco. i - f -."[ 

First Edition. Small quarto (A— I 4 ). Printed by E. Allde? 1 

Stitched, wrappers. Size of leaf: 6 l ff(> x 5 inches- 

Part of “The Property of a Gentleman” (Sotheby’s, 1 July 1925, n. 666), then bound with 
other plays. 

References: STC., 6416. Sc., i, 397, 545. Ch., iii, 285. Haz., H., 146. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Chambers that this play was acted first in 1604, although the name 
given to the company {cf. title) suggests 1605-1606. 


DOBOFN T S, Rembert (1517-1585); Charles de l’ESCLUSE (1526-1609) 

CRVYDT-BOECK. Leyden, 1608. 

[Translation of title] Book of Herbs, by Rembert Dodoens, according to his most recent cor¬ 
rections. With supplementary matter after each chapter by several herbalists [i.e., De 1 Escluse, 
De l’Obel, et al.]. Also, in the last [part] a description of Indian plants, derived, for the greater 
part, from the writings of Charles de l’Escluse. At Leyden, from the Plantin printing-house oi 
Frangois Raphelengien, 1608. 

T HIS edition of Dodoens’ herbal 1 repeats the accounts of “yellow henbane” and 
of “henbane of Peru” already provided in his work, 1574 (n. 17-A), with some 
new material. The opinion of Thevet (nos. 8, 21) and the advice of Monardes (n. 15) 
relating to the medicinal uses of tobacco—Dodoens is referring to the latter species, 
H. Peruvianas, here—are given. 

Because of its similarity to the Geel Bilsencruyt [yellow henbane], 2 as well as for 
its remedial powers, the plant was known as the “healing herb.” But it has cer¬ 
tain evil effects, among the most common of which is the power of its smoke to 
intoxicate the brain and to produce insanity. 3 


1 Cf. the ornament above imprint with the center 
one of n. 89, and the head ornament with lower part 
of the border of n. 93, both printed by Allde. 

[N. 88:] 

“The chapters of tobacco interest in Dodoens’ 
Purgantium, 1574 (n. 17-A), reappeared in extended 
form in the first edition of Dodoens’ herbal in Latin, 
Stirpium Histories Pemptades sex sive libri xxx . . . 


1583, the source of this Dutch translation, 1608. 

2 Used medicinally from the days of Dioscorides 
and Pliny. F., too. Comes, p. 75. 

s The smoke of tobacco was, however, credited, 
at a later period, with restoring an insane soldier to 
his senses (Cleland, p. 62) and the same remedy was 
recommended in the treatment of mania by a modern 
authority {ibid.). 
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Title of Dodoens, 1608 


n the editor’s appendix N. Tabacum (in two varieties), as described by De l’Escluse 
(nos. 18, 27), and N. rustica (in two varieties) are recorded, with references to De 
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l’Obel and others. In the latter division occurs Sana sanffla minima, Tabacum, mini¬ 
mum, a “dwarf” variety of N. rustica. The other, the “fourth variety,” called by 
De l’Escluse the “yellow henbane of Dodoens,” 4 was N. rustica var. texana. The 
latter, it is stated, was employed for wounds before the “tall tobacco 5 (i.e., N. 
Tabacum ) was seen or known in France—which confirms De Lery’s contention (n. 26) 
that only N. rustica was then readily obtainable in French physic gardens. 

In the account of the use of tobacco, it is remarked that wounds must first be washed 
with white wine or urine and then dried before the tobacco is applied. 

The American leaf is best, but the Dutch produce tobacco on their farms which is 
nearly as strong. 5 

Little that is new is contained in this division. The advice is given that smoking 
should be done only by virile men. [XX 6 b - Y 2 b ] 


First Complete Edition in Dutch. Folio (f 4 [including engraved title]; A-Z 6 ; a-z 6 ; 2A-2Z 6 ; 
2a-2z 6 ; 3A-3Z 6 ; 3a-3q 6 ; 3H; If 4 ; Stlf 4 ; 3 Vi 2* 4 ; 3 * 4 i 4 * 4 ; 5 * 4 i 6 * 4 i 7 * 4 )* 

Engraved title, by W. Swan; numerous woodcuts of plants in text, including three of tobacco. 
(Of these, two were published by Dodoens in 1574 — v. n. 17-A. The other is the same as the 
cut reproduced in n. 27.) 

Leather back, old cloth sides. Size of leaf: 13^ x 9 inches. 

References: BM. BN. Pritzel, n. 2345 ff. Cf. the others (including Meerbeeck) given in nos. 
5-A and 17-A. 

* * * 

No. Another edition of this work, Antwerp, 1644 (the third according to Meerbeeck) 
88-a with the corrections of J. van Ravelingen, is also in this library. The title is 
the same except for orthographic changes. The chapter on tobacco occurs on 
Q c l c lA-QqqS b > with identical cuts of the plants. (There was an edition, which 
Meerbeeck calls die second, published in 1618.) 


ROWLANDS, Samuel (1570?-! 630?) 

HVMORS LOOKING GLASSE. London, 1608. 

S OMETIME late in the reign of Elizabeth (but perhaps not earlier than the 
initial years of that of James I) some practical joker conceived the notion of ex¬ 
tinguishing a smoker with a can of beer. Whether or not he actually put the scheme 
into operation, the idea of it spread and it became a stock jest of the period. It was 
recorded in various forms in contemporary works. 1 

It was natural that the fable should become attached to the most glamorous figure 
in nicotian annals. Sir Walter Raleigh. Much has been forgotten about Raleigh, but 
the popular mind still clings affectionately to the story that his frightened servant 

4 Cf. nos. 17-A, and 18, last excerpt. Netherlands. V. the Introduction, p. 97, n. 9. 

s This appears to be the earliest published refer¬ 
ence to the commercial cultivation of tobacco in the 1 Cf. infra pp. 461 462, and n. 132 [G 3 “], etc. 
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oused him with a can of beer while he sat smoking, and the myth is retold in some 
juvenile texts as an historical fact. he idea of Raleigh as the central figure of the 
episode does not, however, seem to have been of coeval origin. None of the early 
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Title of Rowlands, 1608 
From the copy in the Huntington Library 


printed versions mentions him. He first appears as an actor in the incident in the 
columns of a dilletante journal. The British Apollo , in 1708 (n. 473), a hundred years 
after the first known appearance of the fable in print, as presented by Rowlands: 3 

s Cf. the account of Tarlton’s Jests, infra. 
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Epigram. 

One of the damned crew that hues by drinke, 

And by Tobacco’s ftillified ftink, 

Met with a Country man that dwelt at Hull: 

Thought he this pefant’s fit to be my Gull. 

His firft falute like to the French-mans wipe, 

Wordes of encounter, pleafe you take a pipe? 

The Countrie man amazed at this rabble, 

Knewe not his minde yet would be conformable. 

Well, in a petty Ale-houfe they enfconce 
His Gull muft learne to drinke Tobacco once. 

Indeede his purpofe was to make a ieft. 

How with Tobacco he the peafant dreft. 

Hee takes a whiffe, with arte into his head. 

The other ftandeth ftill aftonifhed. 

Till all his fences he doth backe reuoake, 

Sees it afcend much like Saint Katherins fmoake. 

But this indeede made him the more admire. 

He faw the fmoke: thought he his head’s a fier, 

And to increafe his feare he thought poore foule. 

His fcarlet nofe had been a firie cole. 

Which circled round with fmoak, feemed to him 
Like to fome rotten brand that burneth dim. 

But to Ihew wifdome in a defperat cafe. 

He threw a Can of beere into his face, 

And like a man fome furie did infpire. 

Ran out of doores for helpe to quench the fire. 

The Ruffin throwes away his Trinidado, 

Out comes huge oathes and then his ffiort poynado. 

But then the Beere fo troubled his eyes, 

The countrieman was gone ere he could rile, 

A fier to drie him he doth now require, 

Rather then water for to quench his fire. [B 4 b -C f\ 

On A 3 b -A 4 a occurs Epigram 40, which has been recorded in n. 83. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-D 4 ). 

Photostat of the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 

References: STC., 21386 [records three copies]. Works (Hunterian Club, 1880), i. Col., ii, 287-288. 

The incident versified by Rowlands was associated with Richard Tarlton, the Elizabethan 
comedian and poetaster. The first part of Tarlton’s Jests is mentioned in Nash’s Strange 
Newes, 1592, 3 in a phrase which suggests that it was already in existence. The Jests was 
composed in three parts, the first of which was probably committed to the press shortly after 
Tarlton’s death late in 1588. 4 If the tobacco episode under consideration was then already 

3 According to W. Carew Hazlitt (v. infra ) et al. Thomas Pavier. It was again entered in Feb. 1608/ 

4 The second, it seems, was licensed in 1600 to 1609. 
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a popular pleasantry, it would have been typical of Tarlton to identify himself with it, 
though, of course, some casual editor may have interpolated it in the Jests. Whether or not 
the story appeared in the original or early editions of that anthology cannot now be determined, 
as the earliest extant edition is that of 1638/ thirty years after Rowlands’ presentation of it 
to the reading public. 

The Jests was reprinted by the Shakespeare Society in 1844, with some polite omissions, and 
again (ed. by W. Carew Hazlitt), in Shakespeare Jest-Books (1864). In this appears Tarlton’s 
version of the contemporary anecdote, 

How Tarlton tooke tobacco at the first comming up of it. 

Tarlton, as other gentlemen used, at the first comming up of tobacco, did take it more for 
fashion’s sake than otherwise; and being in a roome, set between two men overcome with wine, 
and they never seeing the like, wondred at it, and seeing the vapour come out of Tarlton’s nose, 
cryed out: fire, fire! and threw a cup of wine in Tarlton’s face. Make no more stirre, quoth 
Tarlton, the fire is quenched; if the sheriffes come, it will turne to a fine, as the custome is. 
And drinking that againe: fie, sayes the other, what a stinke it makes; I am almost poysoned. 
If it offend, saies Tarlton, let’s every one take a little of the smell, and so the savour will quickly 
goe: but tobacco whiffes made them leave him to pay all. (Vol. II, p. 221.) 


DEKKER, Thomas (i57o?-i64i) 

THE GVLS HORNE-BOOKE. London, 1609. 

I N THE satiric role of mentor to the dandies, Dekker was able to report fully 
upon those affectations which enlivened the Jacobean scene in London. Promi¬ 
nent among the mannerisms of contemporary fops were the styles adopted by them in 
drinking tobacco,” and the author’s ironic comments on these provide some enter¬ 
taining and valuable additions to the observations already published by Jonson (n. 59) 
and others 

In his “Proemium,” having called upon the fantastic gods of inspiration to aid him so 
that he ‘may aptly furnifh this feaft of Fooles,” he turns to a newer deity of the 
gallants: 

If there be any ftrength in thee, thou heggerly monarke of Indians, and fetter-vp 
of rotten-lungd chimney-fweepers (Tobacco) I beg it at thy fmoaky hands: make 
me thine adopted heire, that inheriting the vertues of thy whiffes, I may diftribute 
them amongft all nations, and make the phantaftick Englilhmen (aboue the reft) 
more cunning in the diftindlion of thy Rowle Trinidado, Leafe and Pudding, IlJ then 
the whiteft toothd Blackamoore in all Afia. After thy pipe, final ten thoufands be 
taught to daunce, if thou wilt but difcouer to me the fweetneffe of thy fnuffes, 
with the manner of fpawling, flauering, fpetting and driueling in all places, and 
before all perfons. Oh what fongs will I charme out in praife of thofe valiantly- 
ftrong-blinking breaths, which are eaftly purchaft at thy hands, if I can but get thee 

5 STC., 23684. Only two perfect examples ate re- edition seem to have mysteriously disappeared, 
corded. Hazlitt and others write of a 1611 edition 

as “the earliest now known,” but all copies of that 1 V. the Glossary for these terms. 
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to trauell through my nofe. All the fob’s in the faireft Ladies mouth that euer 
kift Lord, (hall not fright me from thy browne prefence: for thou art humble, and 
from the Courts of Princes haft vouchfafed to be acquainted with penny galleries. 


thegvls. ^ 

Horne- booke: 


St nil or urn plena juxit omnia. 


Al Siiuio meza parola, 
Bafia. 

By T. Deckar. 



Imprinted at London for R, S. 16 op* 


Title of Dekker, 1609 
From the copy in the British Museum 


and (like a good-fellow) to be drunke for company, with Watermen, Carmen and 
Colliers, whereas before, and fo ftill, Knights and wife Gentlemen were, & are thy 
companions. [B 2 b -B 3 a ] 


1609 
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In the chapter “How a yong Gallant fhould behaue himfelfe in an Ordinary,” the 
author provides a brief catalogue of the usual equipment of a “tobacconist,” in a 
passage often quoted: 

Before the meate come fmoaking to the board, our Gallant mult draw out his 
Tobacco-box, the ladelF 23 for the cold nuffe into the nofthrill, the tongs and prining 
Iron: 3 -’ 3 All which artillery may be of gold or filuer (if he can reach to the price of it) 
it will bee a reafonable vfefull pawne at all times, when the current of his money 
falles out to run low. And heere you mull obferue to know in what Hate Tobacco 
is in towne, better then the Merchants, and to difcourfe of the Potecaries [apothe¬ 
caries] where it is to be fold, and to be able to fpeake of their wiues [wines?] as 
readily as the Pottecary himfelfe reading the barbarous hand of a Dodtor: then let 
him fhew his seuerall tricks in taking it. As the Whiffe, the Ring, &c. t4] For thefe 
are complements that gaine Gentlemen no meane refpedt, and for which indeede 
they are more worthily noted, I enfure you, then for any fkill that they haue in 
learning. [D 4 b ~Ex a ] 

There are several other references to tobacco and its uses, in this work. Among the 
more entertaining are the following: The author suggests to his critics, “(you good 
dry brained Polipragmonifts [busybodies]) ” that they dry tobacco with his leaves. 5 
[Ax b ] In his advice to a gallant appearing in Paul’s walk 6 he urges that the dandies do 
not permit themselves to be seen 

aboue foure turnes, but in the lift make your felfe away, either in fome of the 
Sempflers fhops, the new Tobacco-office [7! or amongft the Rooke-fellers, where, if 
you cannot reade, exercife your fmoake, and inquire who has writ againft this 
diuine weede . . . [D , b -D 2 a ] 

The final chapter, “How a gallant is to behaue himfelfe palling through the Cittie 
at all houres of the night,” etc., concludes with the suggestion that when the beau 
has arisen, about noon, he should proceed to his “Stationers Ihop” where he may 
indulge in criticism of new and old books . . . 

From thence you fhould blow your felfe into the Tobacco-Ordinary, where you 
are likewife to fpend your iudgement (like a Quackfaluer) vpon that myfticall 
wonder, to bee able to difcourfe whether your Cane or your Pudding be fweeteft, 
and which pipe has the bell boare, and which burnes black, which breakes in the 
burning, &c. [F 3 b ] 


First Edition. Small quarto (A—F 4 [first, prob. blank, lacking]). Printed for Richard Serger. 8 


2 The word “ladell” has by some students been 
thought to mean a tobacco pipe. But, in relation 
to its context, it seems that it can have no other 
significance than “snuff-spoon.” As it was, at the 
period, a term used in gunnery—an instrument for 
charging with loose powder—it fits in nicely with 
Dekker’s other military terms in this passage. Al¬ 
though the use of snuff was not, at this date, a habit 
common with English gallants, a few of the more 
advanced of that class probably dallied prettily 
with the fashion. Cf. notes to n. 33. 

3 “Prining Iron” appears to be a misprint for 
“priming-iron.” Its use here obviously means “to¬ 


bacco stopper,” although attempts have been made 
to relate it to “tobacco pick,” based on “prme,” an 
obsolete form of “ preen,” a pin, etc. 

4 Cf. n. 59, n. 7 and n. 12. 

3 Cf. n. 72, n. 1. 

6 Cf. n. 59, n. 4. 

t This may possibly be a satiric reference to Hum¬ 
phrey King’s “fmoakie Societie” (cf. nos. 46, 57, 
and 106), but more probably alludes to a similar 
club more recently organized. 

8 The printer may have been Nicholas Okes, to 
whom the device on the title passed, c. 1607. Cf. 
McKerrow, No. 334. 
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Photostat of the copy in the British Museum. 


1609 


References: STC., 6500 [records three copies]. ITaz., If., 150. Col., i, 206. The Non-Dramatic 
Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. A. B. Grosart (1885), ii. The Gull’s Horn-Book, ed. R. B. McKer¬ 
row (1904). Co., v, 162 Jf. 

The literary source of this work was Dedekind’s Gobrianus (versified by R. F. in 1605 as The 
Schoole of slovenrie), and Dekker himself admits that it “hath a relifh of Gobrianifme.” Fie 
abandoned his original intention to turn a part of Dedekind’s work into English verse, and 
instead he “altered the fhape, and of a Dutchman falhioned a mere Engliihman,” For a plagia¬ 
rized edition of Dekker’s tract, see n. 329. 


EVERIE WOMAN IN HER HVMOR. London, 1609. 

T HE scene is Rome and the period early, for Caesar appears near the conclusion 
of the play. One would hardly have expected to discover tobacco among these 
noble Romans, but the anonymous author of this comic piece did, and thus acquires 
the distinction of first associating the plant with the ancients. 1 

The Citty wife enters at the moment when the Hostess is complaining of her hard lot, 
and joins her in criticism of the male part of mankind. She urges the Hostess to 
ignore the demands of her husband that she come to him; besides there is some gossip 
she would impart. The Hostess has heard nothing—what is it? 

Citty wife. No, I warrant ye, you neuer come abroad, this is to be troubled with 
a fatte man \i.e., her husband, the Host], he neuer comes abroad himfelfe, nor buffers 
his wife out of his fight: yee fhal euer haue a fatte Hoff, either on his bech at the 
dore, or in his chair in the chimney, & there he fpits & fpaules a roome like twentie 
Tobacco takers, oh fye on them beafts. [C/] 

Several of the gallants agree to meet at a tavern, with Philautus, a simple playboy. 

Phy[lautus\ eele haue a catch then, if with fol, fol, la: Gentlemen, haue you any 
good herbe? you haue match boy, 

Boy. Your pipe ffiall want no fire fir. [B 4 a ] 

Graceus, a practical joker among the gallants, informs the Citty wife and the Hostess 
that Philautus, their erstwhile acquaintance, has died—a statement which the victim 
of the joke is later to disprove. 

Cittie wife. . . . dyed he not able to purchafe a Winding fheete? 

Grac. Twere finne to wrong the dead, you fhal heare the inuentorie of his pocket. 


llnprimis, A brufh and a Combe . ..o o v.d. 

Item, a looking Glaffe .. o o i.d.ob. w 

Item, A cafe of Tobacco Pipes .............. o o iiij.d. 

Item, Tobacco halfe an ounz.o o vj.d. 

Item, in money and golde ..o o iij.d. 


Summa totalis, xixd. halfe penny. [F 4 a ] 


2 Obiter; 1. e, approximately. 


1 For an earlier anachronism, v. n. 65. 
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Title of Everie Woman In Her Hvmor, 1609 

First Edition. Small quarto (A H 4 ). Printed by E. Allde, with his device on the title. 

Half morocco, by R. Riviere. Size of leaf: Jpfo x 5 pi inches. 

From the collections of William Holgate (1846, n. 1051, bought by Thorpe), W. H. Miller, 
and S. R. F hristie-Miller (Mar. 10, 1921, n. 53), with the armorial bookplate of the first. 

References: STC., 25948. Ch., iv, 11. Haz., H., 471. 
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J. Q. Adams, Jr. (Modern Philology , X, 1912-1913, p. 413,/f.) suggests that the author of this 
work was Lewis Machin, collaborator with Gervase Markham on The Dumbe Knight, 1608. 

“It is,” says Prof. Schelling, “as completely Jonsonian as uninspired and devoted imitation 
can make it. ... Such plot as the comedy contains is taken from Greene’s pamphlet, Tully’s 
Love.” (i, pp. 471-472.) 

The date of performance appears to be unknown; it may have been as early as 1604, or not 
before 1608. Prof. Schelling remarks, apparently in relation to its composition, that it dates 
plainly from the last years of Elizabeth, probably before 1600. 


LESCARBOT, Marc (c. 1570-1630), translated by Pierre ERONDELLE { fl. 1586- 
1624) 

NOVA FRANCIA. London, 1609. 

T HIS abbreviated translation 1 of Lescarbot retained some material from the 
original of considerable value in the history of tobacco. 2 Among other matters, 
the French author had provided an interesting description of the wild tobacco (N. 
rustica) used by the natives of Canada, 3 had indicated his belief that it was an anti- 
aphrodisiac, and had recorded the social significance of the pipe among the Indians 
and the almost religious esteem in which they held tobacco. 

Of the highest importance w r as Lescarbot’s republication from Champlain of an 
American tobacco myth. 4 This seems to have been the first nicotian fable recorded 
in its entirety. 5 The simple tale expresses clearly a primitive belief, widespread 
among American aborigines, in the association of the Divinity with smoking. This 
fact, in itself, provides almost definite evidence of the antiquity of tobacco in the 
Americas [cf. the Introduction, pp. 6 jf.). 

When Champlain visited the Indians of Canada in 1603, he met a sagamore who had 
much to tell him. Lescarbot quotes: 

“He alfo told me, that at another time there was a man who had ftore of Tabacco 
(which is an hearbe the fmoke whereof they take) and that God came to this man 
and afked him where his pipe was: The man tooke his Tabacco pipe and gaue it to 
God, who dranke very much Tabacco. After he had taken well of it, God brake 
the faid Tabacco-pipe into many peeces, and the man afked him. Why haft thou 
broken my Tabacco-pipe, and thou feeft well that I haue none other? And God 
tooke one which he had, and gaue it him, faying vnto him: Lo, heere is one which 
I giue to thee, carry it to thy great Sagamo , let him keepe it; and if he keepe it wel, 


1 V. the concluding references, infra, p. 470. 

2 This English version was undertaken at the sug¬ 
gestion of Hakluyt by Erondelle, a Huguenot school¬ 
master, then a resident of London. He translated 
only those portions of the original account which he 
thought would persuade Englishmen to purchase 
lands in “Virginia.” V. infra, p. 470. 

3 V. also nos. 5 and 8. 

< First published in Des Savvages, Paris, 1603 (on 
Ci b -Cjj a ). Cf. the translation in Champlain’s Works 


(The Champlain Society, 1922), i, p. 114. 

3 De Lery (n 26), Hariot (n. 36) and others had 
already reported the ritual use of tobacco among 
American Indians. If cohoba, in the primitive cus¬ 
toms of the West Indies, were related to tobacco, 
then a portion of Ramon Pane’s treatise ( v. supra, 
p. 244) would constitute the first written reference in 
tobacco mythology. But Champlain was the earliest 
to record in print any legend dealing explicitly with 
the “divine herb.” 
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1605. 


Title of Lescarrot, 1609 

he fhal not want any thing, nor any of his companions: The faid man tooke the 
Tabacco-pipe, which he gaue to his great Sagamo , who (whileft he had it) the 
Sauages wanted for nothing in the world: But that fmee the faid Sagamo had loft 
this Tabacco-pipe, which is the caufe of the great famine which fometimes they 
haue among them. I demanded of him [the sagamore], whether he did beleeue 
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all that; he told me, yes, & that it was true.” Now I beleeue that that is the caufe 1609 

why they fay that God is not very good. 

But Champlain proceeded to prove to the chief that God was good, and that it was 
none other than the devil who had thus displayed himself. [T/ - b ] 


In the chapter “Of Marriage,” the author attributed the chastity of the Indians 

partly to the want of hot fpices, of wine . . . partly to the frequent vfe which 
they haue of Tabacco, whofe fmoke dulleth the fenfes, and mounting vp to the 
braines hindereth the functions of Venus. [Cc 2 b ] 

The Sauages which haue no vfe of wine nor of fpices, haue found out another 
meanes to warme the fame ftomake, and in fome fort to breake fo many crudities 
proceeding from the fifh that they eat, which otherwife would extinguilh their 
naturall heat: it is the hearb which the Brafilians doe call Petun, that is to fay 
Tabacco , the fmoake whereof they take almoft euery houre as we will declare more 
at large when we come heereafter to fpeake of that hearbe. 

Then as in thefe parts one drinketh to another . . . fo the Sauages willing to feaft 
fome body and to Ihew him figne of amity, after they haue well taken of that 
fmoake, they prefent the Tabacco pipe to him that they like beft. . . . 

Our Sauages, Canadians , Souriqnois [Miemac] and others [have] nothing but the 
Tabacco spoken of by vs to warme their ftomakes after the crudities of waters, and 
to giue fome fmatch [smack] to the mouth, hauing that in common with many 
other Nations, that they loue that which is biting, fuch as the faid Tabacco is, 
which (euen as wine or ftrong beere) taken (as it is faid) in fmoake, maketh giddy 
the fenfes and in fome fort, proeureth fieep . . . |I)d 4 a b ] 


Itiphalles. 
Tobacco 
contrary 
to Venus 


They alfo plant great llore of Tabacco , a thing mod; precious with them, and vni- 
verfally amongft all thofe nations. It is a plante of the bigneffe of Confolida maior 
[the comfrey], the fmoake whereof they fucke vp with a pipe in that manner that 
I will declare vnto you, for the contentment of them that know not the vfe of it. 
After that they haue gathered this hearbe, they lay it to dry in the fhade, and haue 
certaine fmall bagges of leather, hanging about their neckes or at their girdles, 
wherein they haue alwaies fome and a Tabacco pipe with all, which is a little pan 
hollowed at the one fide, and within whofe hole there is a long quill or pipe, out 
of which they fucke vp the fmoake, which is within the faid pan, after they put 
fire to it with a cole that they laie vpon it. They will fometimes fufifer hunger 
eight daies, hauing no other fuftenance then that fmoake. And our Frenchmen 
who haue frequented them are fo bewitched with this drunkenneffe of Tabacco, 
that they can no more be without it, then without meat or drinke, and vpon that 
doe they fpend good ftore of mony. For the good Tabacco which coinmeth out of 
Brajil l&i doth fometimes coft a Freneh-crowne a pound. Which I deeme foolifhneffe 
in them, becaufe that notwithftanding they doe not fpare more in their eating and 
drinking then other men, neither doe they take a bit of meat nor a cup of drinke 
the leffe by it. But it is the more excufable in the Sauages, by reafon they haue no 


6 1 .e., N . Talacum. 
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1609 greater delicioufneffe in their Tabagtes, or bankets, and can make cheere to them 

that come to vifit them with no greater thing, as in thefe our parts one prefents 
his friend with fome excellent wine: In fuch fort that if one refufeth to take the 
’abacco pipe, it is a figne that he is not a friend. And they, which among them 
haue fome obfcure knowledge of God, doe fay that he taketh Tabacco as well as 
they, and that it is the true nedlar, defcribed by the Poets, 

"his fmoake of Tabacco taken by the mouth, infucking, as a child that fucketh 
his dugge, they make it to iffue thorow the nofe, & palling thorow the conduits of 
breathing, the braines are warmed by it, and the humiditie of the fame dried vp. 
It doth alfo in fome fort make one giddie, and as it were drunke, it maketh the 
belly foluble, mitigateth the paflions of Venus, bringeth to fleepe, and the leafe of 
"abacco, or the allies that remaine in the pan healeth wounds. w Yea I will fay 
more that this nedtar is vnto them fo fweet, that the children doe fometimes fup 
vp the fmoake that their fathers call out of their noftrils, to the end that nothing 
be loft. And becaufe that the fame hath a tart biting tafte, Monjieur de Belieforeft, 
reciting that which lames ghiartier w (who knew not what it was) faith of it, will 
make the people beleeue that it is fome kind of pepper. But whatfoeuer fweet- 
neffe is found therein I could neuer vfe my felfe to it, neither doe I care for the vfe 
and cuftome to take it in fmoake. [Mm 3 E_b ] 


First English Edition, first issue. Small quarto [first, blank except for lacking]; 
999 A ; A-Z<; Aa-Ppo Qq 2 ). 

Morocco, by David. Size of leaf: x 5 %' inches. 

From the library of M. C. Lefferts (Sotheby’s, 1902, n. 185), with his bookplate. 

References: SIC., 15491. C., nos. 339 and 341. Indian Bibliography, Field, n. 916. Nova 
Francia, introd. H. P. Biggar (1928). Wi., i, 144; ii, 178. 

There exists an undated edition with the imprint of Andrew Hebb, differing from this only in 
its title and the omission of the leaf of dedication to Prince Henry. Hebb’s edition is a reissue 
of the original stock, with a new title-page. It appears not to have been issued prior to 1625, 
Hebb did not take up his freedom of the Stationers’ Company until June 22, 1621, and no 
books were entered for his copyright before May 6, 1625. 

Lescarbot spent a year in the French Canadian colony of Acadia, 1606-1607. His relation was 
published under the title of Histoire de la Nouvelle France, Paris [1609]. 

In the preface of his translation, Erondelle suggested that Englishmen might invest with 
profit in the lands of Virginia. Erondelle himself became a stockholder in the Virginia Com¬ 
pany later. Field says, indignantly, that Lescarbot’s Histoire was thus “ ignominiously 
devoted to an advertising scheme, for selling the lands in Virginia . . .” more than seven 
hundred miles distant from the scene of the French experiment. In his version (in which he 
neglected to credit Lescarbot for the original work) Erondelle translated only Chapters XXXI- 
XLVIII of Book II and the whole of Book III, relating to the manners and customs of the 
Indians. The excluded portions contained accounts of various French explorations in America, 
including those of Cartier, Villegagnon, Laudonniere, Robertval, and Champlain. 


1 But neither Cartier, Thevet nor Champlain had 
observed that tobacco leaves or ashes were used for 
antiseptic purposes. Perhaps during Lescarbot’s 
visit some tribes did mix the plant (or some herb 


which resembled it) with other simples for unguents, 
etc., unless, indeed, the author was but remembering 
here part of the nicotian gospel then so familiar in 
Europe. 8 1 .e, Jacques Cartier— v. n. 5. 
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MELTON, Sir John (d. 1640) 

A SIXE-FOLDE POLITICIAN. London, 1609. 
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Title of Melton, 1609 


I N FART of tills work the author 1 expressed some grievances against pamphleteers 
and others, and indicated that he agreed with the snobbish opinion of James I 
that tobacco should be reserved for the use of gentlemen. 2 


1 Some writers have mistakenly identified him as 
the father of John Milton, but he was a merchant 


and politician who occasionally indulged in publish¬ 
ing his opinions. 2 V. supra, p. 407, at n. 12. 
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Conceits fa- 
uoring of no 
tudgment or 
jluddie like 
Tobacco 
fmoke. 


[Vain poets and players] fhold be deterred from their fcribling profeffion, that 
they fee their writings & conceits fold at a c 5 mon doore to euery bafe cbpanion 
for a penny. But moft of their coceits are too deere at that rate, and therefore 
may well bee had in the fame requeft that Tobacco is now, which was wont to be 
taken of great gentlemen, & gallants, now made a frequent & familiar Companion 
of euerye Tapfter and Horfe-keeper. And their conceits are likeft Tobacco of any 
thing: for as that is quickly kindled, makes a {linking fmoake, & quickly goes out, 
but leaues an inhering ftinke in the noftrils and ftomackes of the takers, not to be 
drawne out, but by putting in a worfe fauour, as of Onions and Garlick, (according 
to the prouerbe: the fmel of Garlicke takes away the ftink of dung hils,) fo the 
writing of ordinarye Play-bookes, Pamphlets, & fuch like, may be tearmed the 
mulhrum coceptions of idle braines, mofte of them are begotte ouer night in To¬ 
bacco fmoake and muld-facke, and vttered and deliuered to the worlds prefle by 
the helpe & midwifery of a caudle the next morning. [D 1 b -D 2 b ] 

First Edition. Large Paper. Small octavo (A 6 ; B-Q 8 [K 3 and N : , blank]; R 2 ). Printed by E. 
Allde. 

Calf, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 6^5 x 4^6 inches. 

No. 549 in the collection “Shakespeareana” (formed by W. C. Hazlitt for J. Pearson) and from 
the library of Marsden J. Perry. 

References: STC., 17805. Arb., 114. 

The compiler of Shakespeareana believed that the Grenville copy in the British Museum was 
the only other known on Large Paper. There are now, however, two such copies in the British 
Museum library. 


ROWLANDS, Samuel (1570?-!630?) 

THE KNAVE OF CLVBBES. London, 1609. 

I N THE following poem, Rowlands produced one of the most famous pieces on a 
nicotian theme. It was highly popular for a long period—proof of which lies in its 
preservation in various forms since its original publication. While part of it is ironic, 
it is the extravagant claims of tobacco enthusiasts the poet satirizes and not the social 
use of the weed itself. The majority of his allusions to tobacco (as pointed out in the 
introduction to n. 71) are hostile, but it simply cannot be that the man who wrote 
the following lines was not familiar with the pipe. 

The Deuils health-drinker 

Who dares difpraife Tobacco, 

While the fmoke is in my nofe? 

Or fay but fogh my pipe dooth fmell ? 

I would I knew but thofe 
Durft offer fuch indignitie. 

To that which I preferre. 

For all the broode of Black-a-moores 
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Will fweare I doe not erre, 

In taking this fame worthy whiffe 
What valiant caueleere. 

That will not make his noftrils fmoke. 

At cups of wine and beere? 

When as my purfe cannot affoord 
My ftomacke flefh or filh, 

I fup with fmoke and feede as well. 

And fat, as one can wilh. 

Come into any company, 

Though not a crofle ll] you haue. 

Yet offer them Tobacco, 

And their liquor you fhall haue. 

They fay old hofpitalitie 
Kept chimnies fmoaking ftill, 

Now what our chimnies want of that. 

Our fmoaking nofes will. 

Much victuals ferue, for gluttony, 

To fatten men like fwine, 

But hee’s a frugall man indeed. 

That with a leafe can dine. 

And needs no napkin for his hands. 

His fingers ends to wipe, 

But keepes his kitchin in a box. 

And roft-meat in a pipe. 

This is the way to helpe deare yeares, 

A meale a day’s inough. 

Take out Tobacco for the reft, 

By pipe or elfe in fnuffe. 

And you fhall finde it phificall, 

A corpulent fat man. 

Within a yeare will fhrinke fo final]. 

That one his guts may fpan, 

Tis full of phificke, rare effects 
It worketh fundry waies. 

The leafe greene, dry, fteept, burnd, the duff 
Haue each their fpeciall praife, 

It makes fome fober that are drunke. 

Some drunke of fober fence. 

And all the moifture (hurts the braine) 

It fetcheth fmoaking thence: 

All the foure Elements vnite, 

When you Tobacco take, 

For Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, 


1 In reference to the sign of the cross then usually stamped on the reverse of coins. 
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Title of Rowlands, 1609 
From the copy in the Harvard College Library 


Doe a coniun< 5 tion make, 

"our pipe is Earth, the fires therin. 

The Aire your breathing fmoke. 

Good liquor muft be prefent too, 

For feare you chance to choake. 

Heere Gentlemen a health Fee all, 
is palling good and ftrong, 

I would fpeake more, but from the pipe 
I cannot hay fo long. [E 4 b -F I a ] 2 


First Edition under this title. Small quarto (A-F •). 

Photostat of the unique copy in the Harvard College Library (formerly the W. A. White 
copy). 

References: STC., 21387. Flu., iv, 1271. Works (Hunterian Club, 1880), ii. Col., ii, 297. 
The Four Knaves, ed. E. F. Rimbault (Percy Society, 1844). 


2 Cf. nos. 214, 218, 278, etc. 
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The original appearance of The Knave of Clubbes had the inviting title, A Mery Metinge, or 
pis Mery when Knaves mete. This was licensed for publication 2 September, 1600. It was 
frowned upon by the authorities and burnt by the Stationers’ Company. The execution was 
so thorough that no copy of the original work seems to have survived. 

The first of Rowlands’ Knave series, The Knave of Clubbes , was succeeded by The Knave of 
harts , 1612, More knaves yet, 1613 (n. 107), and a sequel to the foregoing, A Paire of Spy-knaues 
[1620?]. In this last piece is contained a satiric rhyme, “Instructions giuen to a Countrey 
Clowne, To take Tobacco, when he comes to Towne.” [D, 1 ’ D 2 “] (Cf. also n. 285.) 


VEGA, Garcilasso de la, El Inca (1540-1616) 

PRIMERA PARTE DE LOS COMMENTARIOS REALES. Lisbon, 1609. 

\Translation of title ] First part of the Royal Commentaries which treat of the origin of the 
Incas, the former kings of Peru, of their idolatry, laws, and government, in peace and war; of 
their lives and conquests; and of all of that which was their empire, and its government before 
the Spaniards went there. Written by the Inca, Garcilasso de la Vega, native of Cuzco, and 
captain of His Majesty. Dedicated to the Most Serene Princess Dona Catalina of Portugal, 
Duchess of Braganga, &c. With the license of the Floly Inquisition . . . Lisbon, printed in the 
house of Pedro Crasbeeck, 1609. 

AT THE time of the discovery of America tobacco seems not to have been in use 
along the northwestern part of South America. (See the map from Wissler, re¬ 
produced in the Introduction , p. 18.) The occasional designation by the older botanists 
of Hyoscyamus Peruvianus for N. Tabacum seems to contradict this assertion, but it was 
a misnomer based on confused geographical knowTedge (v. n. 17-A), C. T. (11. 120) 
asserts that Peruvian tobacco had never been seen in Europe. 1 The custom of 
smoking tobacco wms undoubtedly introduced into Peru 2 by the Spaniards after 1530, 
but it was not readily adopted by the natives, who long maintained their old habit 
of chewdng the leaves of the coca bush, mixed with a little lime. No one before Vega 
appears to have referred to the use of tobacco there; it is unmentioned by Pizarro’s 
secretary, De Xerez, or by Zarate, Cieza de Leon, Acosta (n. 35), et al. The Inca 
author makes only a slight allusion to the medicinal use of snuff, which was probably 
new there at the period of which he writes. This was considerably earlier than the 
date of publication of this work, composed fully fifty years after the author left Peru. 

Writing of medicinal herbs, he says: 

The herb, or plant, which the Spaniards call Tobacco , and the Indians, Sayri, {i] is of 


1 Several species of Nicotiana are indigenous to 
Peru, but these were not smoked there nor exported. 
The Spaniards introduced the cultivation of N. 
Tabacum with seeds from Mexico. Cf. Comes, p. 
36; Hartwich, p. 34. 

2 Stahl (op. cit. in n. 2, n. 8) believes that to¬ 
bacco was smoked in Peru in pre-Columbian times 
and illustrates his comments on this subject with 
several ancient tube-pipes then recently discovered. 
He thought it probable that smoking had been 
supplanted by coca-chewing long before the con¬ 
quest. He refers to Tschudi, “ Kulturhistorische und 
sprachliche Beitrage zur Kenntnis des alten Peru” 
(in Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 


senschafien, Vienna, 1891) for the statement that the 
Peruvian priests used tobacco (sain) mixed with 
varieties of Datura (or coca) to induce trance, or 
sain alone in sacrificial offerings. (Tschudi’s au¬ 
thorities are Montesino, Balboa, and an anonymous 
Jesuit.) That the prehistoric pipes illustrated by 
Stahl were used to smoke tobacco has not, however, 
been proved by the available evidence. 

3 Prof. Wiener (i, 186) remarks that Sayri “sounds 
very much like sira , the Negro word for ‘snuff,’” 
but Prof. Dixon (pp. 36, 41, 43, 45, 47) shows 
that though sairi was the only instance of a word 
whose stem displayed a wide distribution among 
unrelated languages, there is no evidence to indi- 
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cate that this term is of extra-American derivation. 

Sam is recorded as early as 1586 in Holguin, 
Vocabulario (Lima), hut it is clear from Vega’s ac¬ 


count that it was in use in Peru by 1550 or earlier. 
Prof. Dixon labels it a word of the Quechua-Aymara 
languages. Cf. the note to Sayrt in the Glossary. 
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admirable life in many Difeafes amongft [the natives], particularly being taken 
at the Noftrils in fnuff, ferves to purge the Head, and the other qualities and 
vertues of it are well known and efteemed in Spain, fo that they give it the name 
of Yerva fandta, or the holy Herb. w [G 2 b in Vega; G 4 a in Rycaut’s translation,] 

First Edition. Small folio (f 6 ; ft 4 [last, blank]; A-Z 8 [Q, and Q s have been duplicated]; A a Kk 8 . 
Colophon and license on v9 of last, dated MDCVIIL). 

This copy does not contain the engraved plate of arms of the author, often found in place 
of the blank, jf 4 , and lacks the leaf of errata. 

Old sheep. Front cover stamped: Do Convl" Des. FranY De Leyria. Size of leaf: 10 yd, x 

inches. Title inscribed in an early hand: “Da Livraria do Conv t0 de Leyria.” (Accompanied 
by the Historia General Del Peru, by the same author, Cordova, 1617, being the second part of 
the Co?n?nentarios Reales.) 

References: Palau, vii, 126. Whitney, 388 • First Part of The Royal CSommentaries of the ncas , 
trans. and ed. by C. K. Markham (Hakluyt Soc., 1869-1871). J., ii (i). M., ii, n. 549. 

Comes, 36. 

Although he left his native land for Spain shortly after 1550, the author was by birth and 
training well equipped to write this excellent detailed history of the Inca civilization of Peru. 
Fie was the son of a conquistador by a native mother, an Inca princess, granddaughter of the 
last native monarch of Peru. In his Commentaries Reales he produced a valuable work, long 
accepted as a standard, which records the religion, institutions, customs, and history of his 
own people. 


GARDINER, Edmund 

THE TFT ALT. OF TABACCO. London, 1610. 


T HE intention of the author 1 of this treatise was to provide a text-book of correct 
nicotian therapeutics. By his defense of tobacco he became the first in England 
to challenge (by implication, at least) the contentions presented in the Counterblaste 
(n. 68). 

Gardiner consulted most of the familiar works on tobacco, including those published 
abroad. Diplomatic expediency probably suggested the most conspicuous omission 
among his “authorities”—James’ Counterblaste —for no reference is made to it. His 
many quotations from English writers make his work largely a compilation of their 
opinions, but it was Gerard (n. 50) to whom he was most indebted and whom he 
credited as the first of herbalists. 2 


‘i This excerpt is from the translation. The Royal 
Commentaries of Peru, made by Sir Paul Rycaut, 
London, 1688. Rycaut has been criticized by Clem¬ 
ents K. Markham ( v. infra) for carelessness and 
ignorance, but a comparison of this passage with the 
original absolves him, at least in this instance. 

Markham himself committed an error in relation 
to the next reference to tobacco, which Rycaut trans¬ 
lated correctly as “As to that Plant which the 
Spaniards call Tobacco, and the Indians Sayri, we 
have already difeourfed in an other place. Dr. 
Monardes writes many wonderful things of it.” 
[Dd/; Tt/ in Rycaut.] 


Markham renders part of it, “we shall speak in 
the other part”—a mistake which has led some 
commentators (cf. Wi., i, p. 186) to assume that the 
original author was unable (or incompetent!) to say 
anything further about tobacco. 

1 The title indicates that the author was a doctor 
—“the least of physicians,” he says of himself— and 
elsewhere it is implied that he was a Catholic and 
no longer young. He was one of those vague 
Jacobean gentlemen who wrote a book and about 
whom little else appears to be known. 

2 In an age of frequent plagiarism, Gardiner was 
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I 6 i o. 

Title of Gardiner, 1610 



] n common with most of his fraternity he was opposed to the use of tobacco taken 
merely for pleasure, but his firm and simple faith in its medicinal value expressed 
itself by the recipes he generously provided, in all of which tobacco was an important 
ingredient. It would appear, though, that only the hardiest of patients could have 


not to be outdone. Although he listed his seventy- 
five ancient and modern “authorities,” he most 
often neglected the polite use of the symbols by 
which quotations are acknowledged. Passages from 


Racket's translation (n. ii-a) of Thevet (n. 8), 
from C hute s Tabaco, 1595 (n. 46), and from Gerard, 
*597 ( n - 5 °), will here be found doing service as 
Gardiner’s own. 
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survived his tobacco-juice drinks, his tobacco gargles and the other nicotian concoc¬ 
tions he prepared for serious illnesses. 

The Curteous andfriendly Readers [are advised] that no man in my iudgement hath 
lufficiently entreated of this Plant namelie Tabacco, which is fo much in vfe 
amongft all Englifh men. For either they doe commend it too much aboue meafure, 
attributing to it fo many great and excellent vertues, as I thinke is fcarfe pofsible 
to finde in any one hearbe, or elfe on the contrarie they were fo farre out of the way, 
as that they altogether contemned and difeommended it: fo that that which was 
to be well liked, they haue quite omitted, and that which is plaine, euident and 
manifeft to all mens fenfes, they haue quite either denied or marred . . . 

Now, although he be Medicorum minimus , seeing no other to undergo this task of 
explaining to the world faithfully about tobacco, he boldly adventures upon it, assert¬ 
ing that he has not been commanded or compelled to do it, as was the author of the 
answer to the book called Workefor the chimney Sweeper [sic\S He calls upon Liebault, 
Monardes, De l’Escluse, Thevet, and Everard/ among those w'ho have highly com¬ 
mended tobacco as a thing most excellent and divine, but for his admirable knowledge 
of plants he awards the palm to his own countryman, John Gerard. To the censorious 
verses of Philaretes (n. 61) he opposes some favorable lines of his own. He disagrees 
with a number of contentions of that author; he thinks tobacco is not such a dryer, 
decayer, and witherer of natural moisture. But it is likely to breed apoplectic and 
cephalic passions in those who abuse its use. And though Philaretes be a man of 
excellent learning, yet he seems to urge too far when he charges that tobacco was 
invented by the devil. Gardiner refutes him and Monardes (from whom that opinion 
was derived) by saying that it is certain that the devil did not find it, but that Nature 
gave it, and Nature does nothing in vain. For unless God Himself were the author 
of it, how could it be endowed with such excellent properties. Nor does he believe 
the herb to be hot and dry “in the third degree . . . becaufe it bliftereth not, nor yet 
exceedingly heateth, and that deletery malignity which he adferibeth to it may be 
quinteffentiall, although not elementarie.” 

Its introduction into France by Nicot is recorded, and a number of its more familiar 
names are repeated. We know indeed by practise that an infinite number of diseases 
from the crown of the head to the very feet are cured by tobacco. 5 By way of analogy 
there are cited a number of passages on ancient wells w'hose waters were of an intoxi¬ 
cating quality, with frequent quotations from Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
others. The uses in ancient times of herbs which had narcotic and other powers are 
noted. he description of Trinidada Tabaco , or Sana Sancta Indorum , and its habitat, 
time for cultivation, and temperature (as Monardes affirms) follow. In order to under¬ 
stand fully what sicknesses tobacco will cure, it is necessary to explain w'hat sickness 
is and how many sorts or kinds there be. The value of medicines is dependent upon 
the times and seasons of the year. Summer, for instance, is hot and dry; in this 
season no man will grant that tobacco be w'holesome. 

But not only must the seasons be considered, but the same precise order is to be 
observed for “complexions” ( i.e ., physical temperaments). All those who are of dry 

3 If he means Marbecke here (n. 62), and it seems * V. nos. 12, 15, 18, etc., 21, 32. 

no one else is intended, he is in error, as that author 3 A passage from Hacket’s version of Thevet (n. 

expressly stated that he wrote only upon the urgent ii-a) describing petum is given here without credit, 
solicitation of his friends. 
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complexion must banish tobacco far from them as a thing most pernicious. But the 
case standing thus, if tobacco be unwholesome for those of dry complexions, ergo, it 
is of necessity good for those of moist constitution. Here the author finds it necessary 
to explain the nature of complexions, and cites appropriate verse from Juvenal and 
Ovid. 

Although the leaves of tobacco be chiefly in request, some, for want of them, use the 
seeds whole or powdered in medicine. 6 7 

here be feme hold opinion, that certain Indians dwelling neere vnto Torrida Zona , 
were the firft inuentors and finders out of this fmokie medicine, that inwardly alfo 
they might turne blacke . . . Howfoeuer it be, this is certaine, that when their 
nofes are filled their purfes many times are emptied, and the patrimonies of many 
noble young Gentlemen, haue been quite exhaufted, and haue wan hired cleane away 
with this fmoaky vapour, and hath moft fhamefully and beaftly flyen out at the 
mafters nofe. . . . hey that choppe away their patrimonies for the vanilhing 
fmoake of Tabacco, are fcarfe fo wife as Glaucus . . . [7] 

Amongst the people of Locris it was death for any magistrate or one in high authority 
to drink wine, unless prescribed by his physician. 

. . . fo I could wifh the like lawe to our huff-fnuff'e Tabacconifts, that miffpend the 
flowre of their youth in this fmoaking vanitie. Thus you fee that Tabacco is a 
lantafticall attradler, and glutton-feeder of the appetite, rather taken of many for 
wantonneffe, when they haue nothing elfe to do . . . 

In this point, therefore, I would frame vnto our Tabacconifts this hortatorie ad¬ 
monition, that they keepe a moderation in receiuing the fume thereof ... left this 
Epitaph be inferibed on their graues: 

Here lieth he had liued longer, if 

He had not choakt himfelfe with a Tabacco whif. 

Indeed, he adds with heavy solemnity, “many abufers thereof haue died fodenly.” 

I obacco, by all men, is concluded to be a very wholesome medicine, if taken with 
discretion and in proper season. Although this “gentleman Tabacco” hath a noisome 
smell, there are other medicines of viler odor, and there is no reason why it should 
not be used, when needed, as a hot perfume. Remedies used, made from myrrh, 
turpentine, etc., are mentioned, as well as the several simples equal to tobacco in 
curing various ailments. Certain other herbs, too, are as dangerous or more so to 
man than tobacco: hemp-seed for instance hurts the eyes; balm hurts the brain. 
A suffumigation of tobacco is a good cure for tetanus, 8 and sternutatories containing 
tobacco consume the slimy humours of the brain. The fume of tobacco taken in at 
the ears is “good againft deafnefi'e.” 

From this point on the author provides many recipes for numerous ailments. 9 As 
usual each prescription containing tobacco has several other ingredients of remedial 
value. "obacco mixed with styrax, “calamita” (apparently calamint), and the 
powder of tussilago, or coltsfoot, has proved a great help in asthmatic and similar 
conditions. To his own testimony he adds that of Pena and De l’Obel (n. 13), Details 

6 A passage is “lifted” here from Gerard. for this dangerous malady. V. the Introduction , 

7 Another passage from Gerard is fitted in here. p. 34, and n. r. 

8 Gardiner was the first to recommend tobacco 9 Cf. Fairholt, pp. 240-242. 
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of compounds containing tobacco are given for masticatories, sternutatories, garga- 
risms, an unguent for a cold stomach (to which one may add a little musk if he please), 
a stiff wax ointment useful against worms, a cataplasm for sciatica, a fomentation 
for adding strength to weakened parts, a suffumigation to be taken when the joints 
are much loosened, an unguent for a pestilent carbuncle and for dropsy, &c., &c. 
Apparently all the ills for which tobacco was prescribed by earlier herbalists and 
physicians are here again considered, but, lest he be thought too prodigal in his 
praises of this plant, the author advises his readers to be wary and circumspect in 
using it in masticatories. He gives a receipt from Gerard, a balsam to cure deep 
wounds, and an unguent from Joubert for the cure of scabs and scrofula, as well as 
the gout. He speaks as a “Romist” when telling of an experiment ordered by the 
Catholic king on a dog in order to prove the value of tobacco in curing wounds. 10 No 
wonder that the people of the West Indies do hold this herb in such high estimation, 
for Liebault writes that its juice will even restore fingernails. 11 And there are found 
in those islands people who live on grasshoppers, pismires, lizards and loathsome 
poisonous spiders, and Albertus Magnus mentions a maid who accustomed her 
stomach to live only on spiders. 

I fhould iudge that Tabacco were good for thefe kind of people. 

First Edition, Small quarto (U 2 ; A-P 4 ; Q 2 ). Printed by H. Lownes, with his device on the title. 

Morocco, by De Coverley. Size of leaf: 7 x 5JHS inches. 

References: STC., 11564. F., 49-50, 75. La., Europe, 32, 43. Waring, ii, 707-708. 

For the unique third issue of this work, 1624, v. n. 155. 


HEATH, John {ft. 1615) 

TWO CENTVRIES OF EPIGRAMMES. London, 1610. 

Tobacco. 

We buy the driest wood that we can finde , 

And willingly would leaue the Jmoke behinde. 

But in Tobacco a thwart courfe we take , 

Buying the hearb onely for thefmokes fake. [Fd] 

First Edition. Small octavo (A-F 8 [first and last, blank, lacking]). 

Calf, by [C. Hering]. Size of leaf: 5^ x 3^5 inches. R. Farmer’s signature on title. With nota¬ 
tions by Eleber and W. H. Miller on front end-papers. 

From the collections of Richard Farmer [untraced in 1798 sale catalogue], Richard Eleber 
(1834, IV, n. 1068, bought by Thorpe), W. El. Miller, and S. R. Christie-Miller (1922, n. 361). 

References: STC., 13018 [records four copies, but not this]. L., 1030. 

10 Cf. supra , p. 247. 11 V. supra, p. 288. 
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DAVIES, John, of Hereford (1565 ?- 1618) 

THE SCOVRGE OF FOLLY. 1 London, 1611. 

T HE author, by this collection of verses, intended to flay some contemporaries 
for the freedom with which they published poems he thought too coarse. Among 
the authors thus attacked are Churchyard, Sir John Harington (v. n. 113), Nash, 
Greene, and others. Among these epigrams of little literary merit are several relating 
to tobacco, the majority of which are now obscure or pointless because of their largely 
coeval significance. 


Of Tobacco 

A Queftion once arofe touching Tobacco , 

Whether the fume thereof were moift or dry, 
wixt Witt it felfe, and one that witt did lacko; 

Witt faid it dride, and fhew’d the reafon why: 

A Dogge, you know (quoth he) doth neuer fweate. 

True laid the other; (where was witt the while?) 

And that to him did feeme a wonder great. 

So tis (quoth Witt) and at the foole did fmile; 

The reafon is, if Phi ft eke do not faile. 

He, Jleeping, takes Tobacco at his Taile. [B 7 b -B 8 a ] 

Of Dolls taking Tobacco. 

)oll dranke 1 obacco, and away fhe flonge [flung]; 

But going. Are let-goe, and dovvne fhe fell: 

hich fhevvd the Powder and the Peece were ftonge: [2] 
r et, for recoyling, breech’t Ihe fliould be well: 

Least that her Breech another time fhould bee, 
apt to let-goe, and after to let-flee. [C /'] 

Of Tobacco. 

obacco is a Weed of fo great powre, 

"hat it (like Earth) doth what it feedes deuoure. [D 3 b ] 

Of a \'oboeco-taking Horfe . 

A gelaflus that (during all his life) 

Ne’re laught but once; and that was when he faw 
An Afie (where "hifiles grew exceeding rife) 

Flow fimpringly he did a Thiftle gnaw. 

O! had he feene a Horfe Tobacco take, 

(As once I faw, and, feeing, laught heart fore) 

What mowes and antick mouthes the lade did make, 
le would haue laught, he could haue laught no more: 

A gamefome wagg did that conclufion try; 

1 The cut on the title, according to some old au- dergoing flagellation, although the DNS. describes 

thonties, represents Henry Parrot (or Perrot), the it as Folly mounted on the back of Tune, being 
author of some profligate epigrams and satires, un- scourged by Wit. = Sharp; piercing. 
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Who, with Tobaccos fume, did fill his mouth; 

And in his Horfes Noftrills, by and by 
(From out his Noftrills) in aboundance blowth. 

Who fnuft it vp, as he the fame would fmeli: 

But, finding it (belike) his fmeli offend. 

He puft it out againe, (exceeding well!) 

While from his Eies the Teares did downe defcend; 

And made a mouth as he thereat did mewe , 

Or els , as he were ready prefit to Jpue , 

Who cannot laugh at this , bidd mirth adue. [E 3 a ] 

Of Fumofus the great Tobaccanift. 

Tvmofus cannot eate a Bit, but he 

Muft drinke Tobacco , fo to driue it downe: 

Without Tobacco, then he cannot be; 

Yet, drinkes no ovvnce that cofts him not a Crowne: 

But his Crowne couers no impiring wit. 

To blow away his crovvnes at euery Bit: 

Yet , when his Crownes do faile, he pawnes his Cloake, 
Sith (like a Chimney) bee’s kept found by Smoake. [F 4 b ] 

Of taking Tobacco. 

Tobacco taken (if right Trinidado ) 

Makes many drunke, being taken with a whiffe: 

But honyed Robin, mine olde Camerado, 

Sweares it hath bin, at Sea, his foie reliefe: 

So, animates fome other friend to take it: 

Which friend (betweene) he plyeth with the Pot, 

Vntill at laft bee’s forced to perbreake [vomit] it; 

And place be-mutes [befouls] (perhaps) to pay the fhot: 

Then (, lijping ) fweares , it tith righ Trinithatho, 

Ath ere wath tipth: then laughs my Camerado. [G 8 a ] 

A Simily betweene youth , and Tobacco-pipes. 

Like new Tobacco-pipes youth muft be, needs: 

For if, with what is good, they well bee fill’d; 

"hen. That is good comes from their hearts, and heads; 

If badd, then badd they cannot choofe but yeeld: 

Then when they fmeli offmoke of fowle dejires; 

They muSt be clenfed in Afflictions fires. [H 2 b ] 

The Author louing thefe homely meates fpecially, 
viz: Creame, Pan-cakes, Butterd pippin- 
Pyes (laugh good people ) and Tobacco; 

Writ to that worthy and vertuous gen¬ 
tlewoman, whome he calls Mifiirijfe, 
as followeth. 
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If there were (O!) an Helefpont of Creame 
Betweene vs (milk-white Miftris) I would fwim 
o you, to fhew to both my loue’s extreame, 

(Leander like) yea, dyue from Brymm, to Brymm. 

But, mett I with a Butter’d Pippin-Pie 
Floating vpon’t; that, would I make my Boate 
To whaft mee to you, without ieoberdy [jeopardy]; 

T hough Sea- fick I might bee while it did floate. 

et, if a Storme fhould rife, (by night or day) 

Of Suger-fnowes , and Haile of Care-a-wayes [caraways]; 
n hen, if found a Pan-cake in my way, 
t (like a Plancke) fhould bring me to your Kayes [quays]: 

Which hauingfound, if they Tobacco kept. 

The fmoke fhould dry me well before I Jlept. [S 2 b -S, a ] 

First Edition. Small octavo (A R S ; A [the first blank, except for A]). Printed by E. Allde. 
Morocco, by W. Pratt. Size of leaf: 5% x inches. Leaves H„ and H s inlaid. 

From the collections of Thomas Gaisford (1890, n. 574), and William A. White. 
References: STC., 6341. Co., v, 93-97. G. (L), n. 69. SAB., i, 219. 


HAGEN, Steven van der (1560-c. 1616) in Charles de 1 ’ESCLUSE (1526-1609) 
CVR/E POSTERIORES. Leyden, 1611. 

{Translation of title ] ... Later cures of Charles de l’Eseluse of Artois, or new descriptions of 
many plants not before known or described and of some foreign animals; by which all his works, 
and other [works] translated by him are augmented or illustrated. Separately [from this] are 
added the [eulogy] of Everard Vorst, most distinguished professor of medicine, concerning the 
ik and death of the same shades de 1 Escluse, and the [laments] of other [eulogists] concern¬ 
ing the same [subjects], . . . [Leyden] From the Plantin printing-house of Raphelengien, 1611. 

T HE presence of uncultivated varieties of N. Tabacum and N. rustica in Africa 
has led some botanists, explorers, and others to assume that the tobacco plant 
was indigenous there. 1 This opinion is not confirmed by the evidence now available. 
It is very much more likely instead, that tobacco was introduced from Brazil or the 
West Indies during the early days of the negro slave-trade 2 and that the custom of 
smoking it was taught the Africans of the West Coast by the Portuguese by the 
middle of the XVI th century, if not earlier. 3 The plant grown by European traders 
in African settlements for their own needs would have easily escaped from cultiva¬ 
tion and, in that climate, have spread rapidly. 4 


1 Cf. those cited in Amer. Anthropologist, voL 23, 
No. 1 (1921), p. 85, and La., Africa, pp. 3- 4. 

2 Prof. Wiener has been at pains to prove the 
contrary, and cites an indefinite Arabic source of 
the middle XVth century, which refers to smoking 
in Africa, and a later reference (1599), published in 
1889. But he offers no acceptable evidence of his 
contention that Africans smoked tobacco before the 


advent of European explorers and traders. Cf. his 
Africa , i, p. i'll, 11, pp. 126-127, 129, and the In¬ 
troduction, p 7 (and notes 8 and 9 there). 

3 V . note to n. 158 “j,” and Dunhill, p. 164. 

4 As Comes points out (p. 138, etc.), the Africans, 
for the most part, lack experience in cultivating, 
curing and preparing tobacco, which alone suggests 
that the plant was not native to Africa. 
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1 he earliest notice that the negroes had adopted, in their own land, the popular habit 
of smoking tobacco occurs in the account of Van der Elagen’s expedition to Guinea 
in 1597-1598.5 Other Europeans had visited there by this time, and the Dutch 
explorers remarked that 

■ he inhabitants of those regions, a short time ago, learned from the Batavians 
| ollanders] to use and consume the smoke of T obacco or Nicotiana 6 of which they 
had before been completely ignorant, having been content to chew only betel 
leaves. [I T\ 

bo popular did tobacco become with the ignorant blacks that they exchanged their 
most valuable possessions, their cattle and even their land, for the leaves of the plant 
(v. the Introduction, pp. 149 -151). 

Firs 1 edition, folio (Engraved title, 1 leaf; * 2 ; A-I 4 ; Vorst’s funeral oration, epitaphs, etc., a-c 4 ). 
Engraved title; woodcuts in text. 

Dutch morocco, XVIIIth century. Size of leaf: 13^4 x 8yfe inches. (Bound with De I’Escluse’s 
Exoticorum , 1605, and other works.) V. the description in n. 73 for further details of condi¬ 
tion and provenance. 

References: BM. Charles de VEscluse, F. W. T. Hunger (1927), 341, 381. Comes, \iy ff. 


L’OBEL, Matthias de (1538-1616), translated [and edited ?] by I. N. G. Holm 
NASMITH, Gent.?] (d. 1619) 

PERFVMING OF TABACOO. London, 1611. 


T vl apparent intention of the translator (and part author) 1 of this little work 
was to provide a practical remedial substitute for tobacco. In place of that 
foreign drug (as dangerous as opium or henbane) ’ he would have his readers employ 
safer and long-known herbs, such as coltsfoot, or at least reduce the narcotic content 
by medical “sophistication.” 

Although his plan is a little obscure, it would seem, too, that the “true odoriferous 
Cane of ;oscorides, about which he writes in the second part of this work, was the 
apparatus whereby the smoke of recommended herbs, etc., was to be inhaled. 

L he Perfuming of Tobacco is a typical production of one closely associated with the 
r °y al counter bias ter, and some of the king’s published or privately expressed 
opinions are echoed therein. 3 

The fmoke of Tabacco (the which Dodoneus M called rightly Henbane of Peru) 
drunke and diawen by a pipe, filleth the membranes ( meninges ) of the braine, and 
aftomfheth, and filleth many perfons with fuch ioy pleafure, and fweet Ioffe of 
ienles, that they can by no meanes be without it, nor abftaine from it a moment, 
and as it feemeth recreating them, and making them drunke as Henbane. 


s Hs was first published in this posthumous work 
of De I’Escluse, a supplement to his Opera Omnia. 

6 F or notices of the tobacco and pipes employed 
by West Africans, see nos. 152 and 158 “j.” 


1 V. infra, p. 490. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cf. nos. 68 and 85. 

4 1.e., Dodoens, n. 17-A. 
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PERFVMING 

OF TJBACCO, AA(JD 

THE GREAT ABVSE 

c o m m irr e v 

IN IT. 

With many other auncient and 

moderne ^Perfwnings j And the expofiiion of 
theChapter of the true Odorifb* 
roVs Canb of 
Bhfcertdes . 

Taken out of the new Hiftorie or I ll 

STRATI o N of Plants , written by Matt k 
» b L'o bel, Botanograpker of the 
King bis mofl excellent 
Maiefty. 

Tran (hied out of Latin by I. N. G* 

J j 6 x o<- 



LONDON, 

Printedbj Whiiam Stan s by. xtfxL* 


Title of De L’Obel, i 6 ii 



A long paragraph deals with henbane, and the opinion of Dioscorides concerning it. 
1 he use of opium is briefly considered. Moors and Indians, w y hose temperaments are 
hot and who live in another climate, are accustomed to opium and tobacco. Petum , 
like opium, is sharp to the taste. Avicenna’s notice of the effect of henbane is given. 

Our Brittaines triumph with Tahacco , the Italians and Zanes of Venice make lefts 
of it, as they doe at the great caroufes of - ermanie. A man cannot goe by many 
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auernes and yong Apothecaries fhops in London, but he rnuft be filled with the 
frnoke, of the which if I be too much filled, it ftuffeth my lights, and maketh my 
breath fo fhort, that I am conftrained to cough till bloud doth follow, although I 
haue a large breft. It fuffbeateth thofe that are fhort winded, and is very dangerous 
if it bee taken too much, and at euei-y houre for wantonneffe, as many doe: It hath 
great fubtleties of parts, and doth penetrate fodainly, and is alfo a vertue Nar¬ 
cotike, that is to fay, caufing the members and fenfe fo to lleepe, that they loofe 
their feeling and ftrength, as numd with cold. Without doubt it hath thefe two 
contrary faculties, hot, and aftonifhing. Dodoneus faith the fame, and the effects 
doe fhew it daylie. Some there are that become fottifh, dumme, and deafe, alien¬ 
ated of fenfe. 

The writer records as an unfortunate example, the history of a friend who was required 
to refuse his office in the Chancery, because of the asthmatic condition brought about 
by a continual use of tobacco. Tobacco cannot strengthen defluxions, nor prevent 
them; it draw's away good humours and weakens the spirit and the brain. Those who 
use tobacco every moment are warned that they are depriving themselves of natural 
heat, and the loss of powers of reaction to hot medicines. This brings the subject back 
to the aforementioned friend, who was constrained to give over the use of tobacco, as 
it was causing palsies and apoplexies in him. Avicenna says the same thing of henbane. 

I know in this Countrey many of my friends much giuen to Tahacco , but when I 
aske them what profit they receiue of it, they fay none; Neuertheleffe they cannot 
leaue it for cuftome fake or wantonneffe. 

Its evil effects are again cited, and further emphasis is given to the fact that tobacco 
has no nutritive value. Our natures are not like those of the Indians, Turks or Moors, 
but idle people can bear tobacco better than active ones. The alchemists, unlearned 
physicians and empiric adventurers are attacked for recommending henbane, opium 
and the like to sufferers from the gout. Their sinister means of curing ills cause 
endless miseries, but it is the misfortune of the time that the quack is listened to with 
more attention than the well-learned and expert physician. The Elders in the time 
of Dioscorides and the wise physicians of our own times, too, have recommended the 
use of sweet-smelling herbs and gums for women’s illnesses, obstructions and windy 
griefs of the matrix and other ailments. These same physicians sought to prevent 
the use of dangerous medicaments, such as opium, henbane, hellebore (tobacco is, of 
course, implied), but the quack boldly makes use of these drugs. It is suggested that 
the prudent user of tobacco will add to that herb oil of cloves and other aromatic 
spices. Dioscorides as well as modern physicians have used coltsfoot in remedies for 
coughs. [A 2 a -B 2 a ] 

1 he second part deals with the “true odoriferous Cane of Dioscorides,” or calamus odo- 
ratusp which grows in India, and through which smoke is inhaled for curing diseases 
of the lungs, etc. [B 3 a -C 2 b ] The text from which this portion has been translated 
occurs on Kr s b -Rr 6 b of the 1605 edition of Pena and De l’Obel, n. 74. 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-B 4 ; C 2 ). 

Morocco, Size of leaf: 7J4" x 5^6 inches. 

References: Br., n. 16. Haz., 1, 124. L., 2689. 

5 Cf. the Introduction, p. 5, at n. 5. 
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1611 Apparently the only other copy (now untraced) was that owned by J. P. Collier, which occurred 

in Bragge’s sale, 1882, n. 200. 

The translator was, we believe, John Nasmith (or Naysmith), surgeon to James I of England, 
and known to have been particularly interested in botany. He was on the friendliest terms 
with De l’Obel, and in the Adversaria 6 (n. 74) that author acknowledges several important 
communications from Nasmith and refers to him in terms of highest praise. 

The first part of this work does not seem to have been published by De l’Obel. But the 
presence of such phrases as “as we have shown in our Adversaria ,” “our Antidotarie,” etc., 
etc., relating to the 1605 edition, indicates that De l’Obel himself provided the material here 
for Nasmith’s translation. Whether the original was a manuscript or a series of letters cannot 
now be said, but it is apparent that a good portion of this tract is the translator’s own. 


WILKINS, George (/. 1607) 

THE MISERIES OF INFORST MARIAGE. London, 1611. 

In this domestic drama is introduced another tavern scene during which Scarborrow 
in discussion with his friends announces: 

Oathes are neceffarie for nothing; they paffe out of a mans mouth, like fmoake 
through a chimney, that files all the way it goes. 

Went\loe\. Why then I thinke Tobacco be a kind of fwearing, for it furres our Nofes 
pookily [encrusts in a mass]. 

When one of them departs, Wentloe announces that the rest will stay and “drinke 
Tobacco the while.” [Dp b ; ibid., first edition, 1607.] 

Second Edition. Small quarto (A K* : [last, blank]). 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: j$ 4 b x 5^16 inches. 

References: STC., 25636 [records four copies, but not this]. Ch., iii, 513. Sc., i, 334-335. 

The first edition of this play was published in London, 1607. It appears to have been on the 
stage in 1605. It was adapted by the prolific Aphra Behn and published as The Town Fop, in 
1677. 


1612 


DEKKER, Thomas (1570N1641 ?) 

IF IT BE NOT GOOD, THE DIVEL IS IN IT. London, 1612. 


D EKKER’S “recasting of an old devil story in terms of modern society” 1 pro¬ 
vided him with further opportunities 2 for deriding the social use of tobacco. 
In an ironic passage [E 4 a ] he links the mushroom tobacco shops with the most common 
elements of a debased community. Despite the Italian setting, he undoubtedly had 
his familiar London in mind, and that he had some actual basis for the picture he in¬ 
voked is borne out by the pained protests of Barnaby Rich two years later 3 over the 
widespread tobacco trade in London. 


6 On §f 4 b , 5 b , and 6 a . 


2 Cf. n. 90. 


3 V. n. 117. 


Nos. IOO AND IOI 


1 Sc., I, 355 
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MISERIES OF 

Info rft Manage. 

Playd by his Maiefties 

5eruantes. 

gui Alios , (ftipfum) docet,\ 

By George Wilkin*. 



LONDON 

? inted for George Vmcent,and are to Be fold 
at his Shoppe in Woodflrecte. 

1 6 j 1. 1 


Title of Wilkins, 1611 

luto, having instructed some new missionaries to gather fuel for blades, announces 
that they may call upon that willing fiend, “Tobacco fpawling,” for help, should they 
require him. 

ater, an old mariner being ridiculed in the Neapolitan court through the influence 
of Ruffman, one of Pluto’s disciples, remarks, “I thinke the Diuell is fucking Tabaccho, 
heeres fuch a Miff.” [E I b ] 
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IF 


IT BE NOT GOOD, 

The Diuel is in it. 

A 


New Hay, 


AS IT HATH BIN 

lately Aded, with great 

appUufe/oy the Queen es fvl a tellies 
Seiuants t At the Red Bull. 

Written by Thomas d e k k e r. 

FkBere Jt nequeo Superos, Mhcronia mouth . 



LONDON, 

Print-ifor Lf. An J ate to bc.ioid 3/ El#*?! Mirchavt, 
athialhop igiin-'ltiie Gcoif; in Ea*U 
Church-yards 16 tz. 

Title of Dekker, 1612 


o a villainous merchant, Bartervile, comes a bravo with some money, who makes a 
petition in the name of the town prostitutes: 

Bra. I lhould haue brought a petition from ’em, but that tis put off fir, till clenfing- 
weeke, that they may all be able to fet to their hands, or elfe a whores marke. 
Bar. Well, well, whats their requeft? 

Bra. Mary fir, that all the fti ee-tobacco-fh ops, that creepe vp daily in euery hole 
No. 101 [ 492 ] DEKKER 
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about the Citie, may bee put to fcilence. 

Bar. Why pray thee honeft fellow ? 

Bra. cnanke your good worfhip, I had not fuch a fweete bit giuen me this 7 yeefes, 
honeft fellow: marry fir He open to you your fuppliants cafes: they that had wont 
to fpend a crowne about a fmocke, haue now their delight dog-cheape, but for 
spending one quarter of that mony in lmoake: befides fir, they are not contented 
to robbe vs of our cuftomes only, but when their pipes are fowle with fpitting and 
driueling in thoie orefaide lhops, they haue no place to burne ’em in, but our 
houfes. 

Bar. Draw their petition, and weele fee all cur’de. [E 4 a ] 

The devil’s missionaries meet at the appointed place, a tree“blafted with Goblins,” 
to report to Lucifer. Among those gathered there is Scumbroth, once a cook, now a 
icggar, and here an unwilling witness, who, after Ruffman’s report of his evil-doing 
at the court of Naples, queries: 

Are there gentlemen diuels too? this is one of thofe, who ftudies the black Art, 
thats to fay, drinkes Tobacco. [I ft] 

The devils depart in a blaze of fireworks, and Scumbroth soliloquizes: 

But two finnes haue vndone me, prodigal!tie, and couetoufneffe: and three Pees 
haue pepperd me, the Punck, the Pot, and Pipe of lmoake, out of my pocket my 
gold did foake. [I ft] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-M« [first, prob. blank, lacking]). Printed by Thomas Creede 
(with his device on the title) for John Trundell. 

The running-title is. If this be not a good Flay , the Diuell is in it. 

Morocco, by Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Size of leaf: 7J f 6 x 534 inches. 

On the last leaf is written, in a contemporary hand: “John Moore his booke.” 

References: STC.,6 507. Sc., i, 355 ff. ch., iii, 297. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker led. 
R. H. Shepherd] (1873), hi- Thomas Dekker , by Mary L. Hunt (1911), 147-156. 

This play, composed about 1610, was probably first acted in 1610-1611. 


PIENTZNER, Paul (1558-1623) 

IT INERARIVM. Nuremberg, 1612. 

1 - Translation of title ] Itinerary of Germany, France, England, and Italy, written by Paul 
I -entzner, jurisconsult, counselor to the most illustrious Duke, Carl, of Miinsterberg and Oels, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire and supreme overlord in both Silesias. With an index of 
memorable places, things and words. Nuremberg. Published for the author, and printed with 
the types of Abraham Wagenman. 1612. 

T HE author, in the capacity of tutor, accompanied a young German nobleman 
through various European countries. In August, 1598, they were in London, 
where they spent fourteen days. 1 They were interested in the theatres, and observed 
a place which served for the baiting of bulls and bears. 

1 They were less than a month in England. 
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GERMANISE, 
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Title of Hentzner, 1612 


At these spectacles, and everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking the 
Nicotian weed, which in America is called Tobaca ™—others call it Pee turn —and 


2 Sic; T abacam, in the original. 
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generally in this manner: they have pipes on purpose made of clay, into the farther 
end of which they put the herb, so dry that it may be rubbed into powder, and 
lighting it, they draw the smoke into their mouths, which they puff out again 
through their nostrils like funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and defluxion 
from the head. [R 2 b -R 3 a in I lentzner; p. 216 in Rye’s translation— v. infra.} 

The smoking of tobacco was, therefore, still enough of a novelty to Germans at this 
date to require explanation and special comment. 

First Edition. Quarto ( ):( 4 ; ):():( 4 ; A-Z 4 ; Aa-Zz 4 ; Aaa -lii 4 ; Kkk 6 [last, blank], Colophon, 
and printer’s device on v° of Kkk s .). Inserted is a laudatory anagram to Henricus Wenceslaus, 
Duke of Munsterberg, in Silesia, single leaf, printed at Strassburg, 1612. Wenceslaus was one 
of the dedicatees of the Itinerarium. 

Contemporary vellum, partially uncut. Size of leaf: 7^ x 6J 4 inches. A contemporaneous 
owner, “Geor. Remus,” has inscribed his name and the date, “1612,” with further manuscript 
notes on an end-paper. Occasional marginal annotations and corrections to text in an early 
hand. (Bound with another work.) 

References: BM. Bru., iii, 103. England as seen by Foreigners in the days of Elizabeth [etc.], by 
W. B. Rye (1865), 101-112, and 216 (for translation supra). 2>N§h, IV, 428-429. 

The journey described by Hentzner, a German lawyer and native of Brandenburg, was under¬ 
taken in 1596 and concluded in 1600. The Itinerarium is often cited in relation to the theatres 
and manners of Elizabethan England. Walpole, in his edition of Bentley’s translation of this 
work (n. 804), alludes in his preface to the scarcity of the original. 


PANCIRGLI, Guido (1523-1599), translated and edited by Flavio GUALTIERI 
RACCOLTA BREVE D’ALCVNE COSE. Venice, 1612. 

[' Translation of title\ Short collection of some exceptional things which the ancients had, and 
of some others discovered by the moderns. A work of the excellent Dr. Guido Panciroli of 
Reggio. With the addition of some curious and useful considerations by Flavio Gualtieri of 
Tolentino, Doctor of Theology. Dedicated to the Most Serene Don Carlo Emanuele, Duke 
of Savoy, Sec. With the privilege. [Printer’s device] At Venice, 1612. The press of Bernardo 
Giunti, Gio. Battista Ciotti, and associates. 

AMONG the remarkable things which were unknown to the ancients was tobacco. 

A notice of it, which repeats some historical inaccuracies, is given here, on Z 3 b — 
E • t is, however, merely a repetition of the account already provided by Monardes 
(n. 15), to whom credit is given. 

First Italian Edition. Small quarto (* 4 ; f 4 ; ff 4 ; A-Z 8 ; Aa-Ee 8 ). 

Three-quarter morocco. Size of leaf: 8N x 6^4 inches. 

An inscription on the title in an early hand indicates that this volume was formerly in the 
possession of the Convent of St. Bonaventura at Rome. 

References: BM. J.,Ii (i). Michaud, XXXII, 62. Graesse, v, 117-118. 

Panciroli’s Rerum Memorabiliurn was composed in Italian for the Duke of Savoy. The author 
made several MS. copies, one of which fell into the hands of Henri Salmuth who translated it 
into Latin, with ample commentaries, 1599. The second part. Nova Reperta Sive Rerum 
Memorabiliurn of Panciroli, with Salmuth’s commentaries, appeared in 1602. Gualtieri, in his 
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IN VKNETIA, M D C XII. 


Prcllo Bernardo Giunti, Gio. Battifta Cigui- ik O-nipaenr, 


Title of Panciroli, 1612 


dedication and preface, protests against the poor translation made by Salmuth, and his heretical 
commentaries. But as the original MSS. had been lost by this time, at the request of Panciroli’s 
nephews Gualtieri rendered the work into Italian from Salmuth’s text of the second part. 
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THOMPSON, Thomas 

A DIET FOR A DRVNKARD. London, 1612. 



A DIET FOR A 


DRVNKARD. 


Ddiuered in two Sermons at Saint 

Nicholas Church in Bn ft oil 7 Anno 
’Domini. 1 60S. 

BY, 

Thomas Thcn ffon Bachelor in Diuinicie, and 
one of the publike Preachers, to 
that Cine. 


1 . The s s a 1 . y. 7 . 

They that are drunken 3 are drunken m the night. 

Clemens Alexanddib, 2 . Pardsg, cap.a. 

H' ycif tat elf TiVeAijSij cv,%oma>, laiiy, ivitUr 

pflefiF ps^: that is, the forgetting of thofe things which 
belong vnto the true ltfe t tendeth to ear deftruBjcn. 


LONDON, 

Printed for Richard Bank worth 7 and are to be fold 
as his (hop in Panics Church-yard as the fsgnc 
ofsheSunne. 161 z. 


AS PUBLIC smoking in England was commonly associated with tavern carousers, 
during the Jacobean period, it became one of the chief abominations of tem¬ 
perance reformers. “Tobacco-drinking” was proclaimed a kind of drunkenness—an 


1612 
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analogy made by James I and others. In comparison with the invective usually- 
employed by the English clergy in their attacks upon smoking, the passage in Thomp¬ 
son’s tract is extremely restrained. 

Elaving discoursed of the more debased appetites submitted to by the ancients, the 
author remarks: 

hefe I fay were not fo notorious abufes of the bleffings of God for maintenance 
of riot, as Englifh men are now a daies in the indifcreete vfing of the Indian Picielt 
called by the Spaniards of an Hand Tobacco ; a weede of little worth to the inhabi¬ 
tants of our continent, who liued in better health before, then fince they haue had 
it, brought ouer into Europe from Florida and Hispaniola by idle merchants, not 
aboue fiftie yeares agone, and into England not aboue thirtie. 

His information is derived from Monardes (n. 15), Hakluyt (n. 57-A) and Peter 
Martyr (n. 2). He refers to the heating quality of tobacco, the error of using this 
“physic” for pleasure, the simpler therapeutic forms in which the Indians were said 
to have employed it and to the priests’ indulgence in this herb to induce visions, and 
concludes the passage: 

many amongft vs in a lewde exceffe of riot, draw Tobacco and drinke wine: drinke 
wine and draw Tobacco , as if their bodies were chimneies fet on fire, into which to 
flay the burning men call water: and let out the fmoake. But my purpofe is not 
vtterly to forbid it vnto any man, who hath true neede thereof: only thofe by this 
fpeech are mofl iuflly taxed, who make Tobacco odious by their mofl vile abufe . j. 
[Ix b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A 4 ; * z ; B Lq M 2 ), 

Boards. Size of leaf: 7^ x 5^ inches. 

References: STC., 24027 [records four copies, but not this], Haz., II., 607. Cat. of the Library of 
S. Christie-Miller, Esq., Divinity, London (1873), p. 252. 

Except for the fact that the author was a minister at Montgomery and sometime public 
preacher at Bristol, no other information relating to him has been uncovered. 


DRAYTON, Michael (1563-1631) 

POLY-OLBION. London, 1613. 

T HROUGH the Poly-Olbion one may ramble at one’s ease throughout old Eng¬ 
land, with a guide competent to indicate all the points of chief or slight anti¬ 
quarian interest. No other English writer appears before to have conceived a tour 
on so grand a scale—few could have achieved it so admirably. 

The poet’s peripatetic muse having wandered about Great Britain reaches the Thames 
and greets London with delight. But he is saddened to see the abundance of idle 
gallants who are the cause that 

Our gold goes out fo fall, for foolifh foraine things. 

Which vpflart Gentry flill into our Country brings; 
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POLY-OLBION. 

or 


Qborograpbicall Defcrfption of Tracis , T{iuers 
cMountamcj , Fcrefis , and other Parts of this renowned Ifle 
of Cjreat 'Britaim, 

Withintermimirc of themoft Rcmarquable Stones, ^ fntiquuiesp. jwA.'.r, 

Rarity es y P Uafures t <tnd of 


the farne: 


Digested in a Tocm _> 

By 

MICHAEL DRAYTON, 
Efq. 


vVith a Table added, tor clircdbonto thofe occurrences of Story and 
whercunto the Courfc of the Volume caliiy leadcs not, 



LONDON. 

Printed by H. L. for Mathew Lownes: /. Browne: l.lklme, 
and I.BusUe. 1613. 


1613 


Title of Drayton, 1613 

Who their infatiate pride feek chiefly to maintaine 
By that, which only femes to vfes vile and vaine: 

Which our plaine Fathers earfl would haue accounted finne. 
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Engraved Title of Drayton, 1613 

Before the coftly Coach, and filken ftock came in; 

Tobacco Before that Indian weed fo ftrongly was imbrac’t; 

Wherin, fuch mighty fummes we prodigally wafte . . . [Z/\ 

No. 104 [500] DRAYTON 


Gerard (n. 50), Daniel (n. 76), Wither (n. 108), and others, too, charged that tobacco 
was fashionable only because it w T as a foreign product. 

First Edition, second issue (with printed title-page and table). Small folio (five leaves, unsigned, 
including engraved tide and portrait of Prince Henry; A-*; B-Z 6 ; Aa -Cc 6 ; Dd 2 ; f-Jw')- Printed 
by H. Lownes, with his device on the title. 

The first issue of the first edition [1612] contained no letter-press tide, nor table, and the 
portrait of Prince Henry was without the words “Henricvs Princeps.” 

Engraved title, by W. Hole, full-length portrait of Prince Henry, by Hole, and eighteen double¬ 
page emblematic maps, one for each song. 

Old morocco. Size of leaf: ioq 4 x 7 He inches. The names of early owners, William Aldham and 
Thomas Love, are inscribed on a preliminary leaf; “John Selden” has been written by one of 
them on A 4 b , probably because of the fact that he compiled the notes for the eighteen songs 
which compose the first part of this work. (Bound with The Second Part, or a Continuance of 
Poly-Olbion, London, 1622.) 

From the collection of Marsden J. Perry. 

References: STC., y 22 /- G.(L), n. 83. Co., vi, 292 jf. Shakespeareana, n. 249. 

The two parts together constitute the first complete edition of the Poly-Olbion. The Second 
Part bound in this copy is the second issue (without the author’s name on the title). 


HARCOURT, Robert (1574?-!631) 

A RELATION OF A VOYAGE TO GVIANA. London, 1613. 

T HE author of this tract had an almost prophetic vision of the commercial value 
of tobacco. Tie adventured to Guiana in 1609 an d arranged for the colonization 
of that rich land. 1 In the account he wrote of his experiences he makes frequent 
references to the plant and remarks upon the ease with which it could be cultivated. 
Hareourt’s enthusiastic prediction about the wealth tobacco could bring was not 
advanced as a defiance of James I’s sour opinions of the plant. While this especial 
aversion of the king was by now well known (although his Counterblaste was still 
unacknowledged) it had been observed that he was not averse to accepting his “just 
tribute from the noxious weed he scorned. Elarcourt himself remarks casualty upon 
the “Kings rent” derived from tobacco, but merely as a justification of his own 
proposal, 

’here is yet another profitable commodity to be reaped in Guiana , and that is by 
’obacco, which albeit fome diflike, yet the generality of men in this kingdome 
doth with great affedtion entertaine it. It is not only in requeft in this our Country 
of England , but alfo in Ireland, the Netherlands, in all the Eafterly Countries, and 
Germany, and moft of all amongft the Turks, and in Barbary. The price it holdeth 
is great, the benefit our Merchants gaine thereby is infinite, and the Kings rent 
*or the cuftome thereof is not a little. he obacco that was brought into this 
kingdome in the yeare of our Lord 1610. was at the leaft worth 60. thoufand 
pounds: [2j And fince that time the ftore chat yeerly hath come in, was little leffe. 

1 This enterprise was later incorporated with Roger Guiana. Cf. Jets, i, nos. 68, 69, 72, 73, 76. 

North s establishment of an English settlement in 2 V. the Introduction, p. 90, n. 12, for the assumed 
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RELATION 

OF A VOYAGE 

TO G V I ANA. 

DESCRIBING THE C LI MAT, 

Scituation, fertilitie, prouifions and cotijmodities 

of that Country, containing fallen Prouinccs, and 
other Signioncs within iliac Territory: Together* 
with the m.isiners, cuftoines, bebauiots, and 
difpofitiontofthc people. 

^Performedby RobertHaucovst, of 
Stanton Harcourt Ejqulrcu. 

The Paitent for the Plantation of which Country^ 

■kit h&ih granted to the fix id R. o e e try 

H a r co v k t Vhder the GreatS. ak. 

Morns 

'fhs hand which we w.ilkedtherm tofiarfh it ft a very feve Land, 
If tar Lord tone vsjiewiil brifigv* into this kmfand wit gitee it 



&y tOJSDON 

Bfi'ntcd'by l o h n Beale* for W» Wblby, and 

arc to be (old ac his fhop in Pauls Churchyard at the 
figneef the Swan, i 6 i 3 . 
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It is planted, gathered, feafoned, and made vp fit for the Merchant in fhort time, 
and with eafie labour. But when we firffc arriued in thofe parts [*.<?., Guiana], wee 
altogether wanted the true skill and knowledge how to order it, which now of late 
wee happily haue learned of the Spaniards themfelues, [3] whereby I dare prefume 
to fay, and hope to proue, within few moneths, (as others alfo of found iudgement. 


value of this trade in 1615 -1620. American coast from the Amazon to the Orinoco) 

3 In the abstract of a letter from Sir Thomas Roe occurs: “. . . the King of Spain intends to plant 

(who was then on an exploration of the South Orinoco . . . [and invade Guiana]. Thinks all will 
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and great experience doe hold opinion) that onely this commodity Tobacco (fo 
much fought after, and defired) will bring as great a benefit and profit to the 
vndertakers, as euer the Spaniards gained by the beft and richeft Siluer myne in 
all their Indies, confidering the charge of both. [G 2 b -G 3 a ] 

After having taken possession of “the whole continent of Guiana, lying betwixt the 
riuers of Amazones and Orenoque [“Deflequebe,” in the Patent— v. infra ],” with the 
ceremony of “ turfe and twig,” Plarcourt delivered a mountain called Gomeribo, where 
the soil was most excellent for tobacco, etc., to an Indian, christened Anthony Canabre, 
who had lived in England fourteen years. Pie was to have and hold it for the king 
and his heirs, and one of the stipulations provided that a tenth part of all tobacco, 
etc., raised was to be yielded to the king. [H 3 b ] 

We ftaied at Porte de Hifpania vntill the feuenth day, in hope to get fome good 
Tobacco among!!: the Spaniards, who daily fed vs with delaies and faire words, 
but in truth they had none good at that prefent for vs, which we perceiuing, de¬ 
parted thence vpon the 7. day . . . [I 3 b ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-L 4 , with Harcourt’s “Patent” at end). With the printer’s device 
on the title. 

Morocco, by Riviere. Size of leaf: 6 *fi 6 x 5^6 inches. 

From the collections of E. D. Church, Henry E. Huntington (1919, X, n. 99), and George D. 
Smith (1921, VII, n. 79), with the bookplate of the first. 

References : STC., 12754. C., n. 361. S., viii, n. 30296. Ed. by Sir C. Alexander Harris (Hakluyt 
Soc,, 1928). 


KING, Humphrey {ft. 1594-1613) 

AN HALFE-PENNY-WORTH OF WIT. London, 1613. 

A MINOR character in the annals of tobacco, the enigmatic Plumphrey King, 
having been advertised by Chute and by Nash as a nicotian specialist, here 
appears in his own right as a contributor to English literature. he phrases by which 
he had been introduced to contemporaneous notice, however, are sufficiently vague 
to make him, at this late day, a tantalizingly ambiguous figure. 

Pie seems to have written no direct word in praise of the holy herb” (v. infra), but 
despite that, he has a divine right to appear in the company of nicotian litterateurs. 
The first English work on tobacco (n. 46) was dedicated to him, and Nash (n. 57 ) 
crowned him “King of the Tobaceonifts hie & vbiqueP His position thus being 
unassailable, one may attempt to discover who and what he was. 

His volume of poetry serves to confirm his existence. Without it, he had but the 
airy substance composed of the gossip of friends—a kind of dim and semi-mythical 
figure lurking in an Elizabethan background. Nothing positive is known about him. 
His book reveals little except to show that he was a minor poet with moral predi- 

be turned to smoke. The Government is lazy and ( C.S.P., CoL, 1574-1660, p. II, cited by Brown, 
has more skill in planting and selling tobacco than The Genesis of the United States, f, 1890, i, pp. 454- 

in erecting Colonies or marching armies . . .” 4SS-) Of- Bennett, in n. 158 q. 
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lections. He was of obscure family, and not a learned man, as he himself suggests 
in the coarse but homely dedication to the Duchess of Sussex, in his poem. 

Dr. Robert J. Kane 1 is inclined to believe that he held some exalted position in a 
‘ burlesque society of smokers ” 2 He seems to have had some authority in this 
fmoakie Societie,” for Chute’s Tabaco , 1595, was only “to pa fie for authorifed” 


1 V. supra, p. 337. 

2 It is highly probable that this society had a 
quite serious, practical purpose: to obtain unadulter¬ 


ated tobacco at reasonable prices ( cf. the introduc¬ 
tory note to n. 46) and to smoke it in congenial sur¬ 
roundings. V. infra, n. 7. 
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upon King’s “allowance.” Chute’s reference to “his Excelfitude” 3 and Nash’s men¬ 
tion, ‘your diminutiue excelfitude,” 4 suggest that it was by this title he was known 
to his fellow members. He was probably an amiable small man/ hailed “little 
Numps” by the nobility, 6 etc. 

While it is true that most of the appellations associated with King are affectionate 
enough, they are also a little patronizing. They suggest that he may have been an 
innkeeper as well as a dealer in tobacco who was a genial propagandist of the social 
pipe. At his nouse one might find the “right stuff” from the Indies, not the adul¬ 
terated brand offered by the scheming apothecaries and not that bitter home-grown 
yellow Henbane , or Englijh Tabaco, as Gerard (n. 50) named the English variety of 
i '. rustica here the amateur Knights of Tabacco” might gather to practise the 
new art of whiffing and gulping, under the tuition of his “Excelfitude,” while others, 
nioi e practised, smoked a sober pipe or two. Thus engaged, they might encourage 
the Jterary aspirations of their host by listening to a verse or two of his own compo¬ 
sition —not too high a price to exact for a pipe of prime tobacco. 

One passage in this work of King’s is not to be neglected, for it seems to contain an 
oblique reference to tobacco. (It would be strange, indeed, had the nicotian sovereign 
refrained from expressing some allusion to the herb which had given him his chief 
fame.) He says in his preface “To the Reader” that he has forsworn wine-pots till 
Michaelmas . . but not “ the new wine of Peru, that is made of no grape, but a ftrange 
frmte in the > eft-indies, and is ?nore comfortable to the braine and Jlomache, then any 
refloratiue or cordiall whatfoeuer. . . .” 8 [A/] 


Third Edition [the earliest known]. Small quarto (A-F 4 ). 

lf green morocco De Ricci says, . . about 1800, apparently one of the bindings made for 
Samuel Ireland junior (not in his 1801 sale).” Size of leaf: 6^/16 x 5X inches. With the auto¬ 
graph of an early owner, William Thomas, on the title, and the end-paper inscribed in an 
early hand. 

From the collections of Thomas Caldecott (1833, n. 680), George Daniel (1864, n. 976, bought 
by Dth), Henry Hath (1914, IV, n. 4171), and John L. Clawson (1926, n. 447). With the 
ex libris of the last two. 

References: STC ’., 14973 [records three other copies]. De Ricci, n. 447. Col., ii, 205 -208 
111,15. Co., viii, 334-339. 

2 although ash, in his Lenten Stuff'e, 1599, writes of this poem as about to appear, this edition 
of 1613 is the earliest, and the only, impression known. If it be true that there were two 
priot editions, their disappearance is one of the mysteries of Elizabethan literary history. 

Collier (who provides a long account of this work) did not particularly like The Hermites Tale; 
lie calls it a rambling sort of dialogue between a young man and an anchorite on the follies 
and vices of the world, without any particulars. 5 ’ Corser had a better opinion of it and quoted 
some examples to show that it was not without poetic merit. To Collier’s comment may be 
added the notice of it in the Dictionary of National Biography , which says, “ . . . Complaint is 
made of the growth of luxury and decay of hospitality, and the puritans are vigorously assailed.” 


3 N. 46, n. 7. 4 ff n . 57j k , 2 . 

s bat T the reference in E. Guilpin’s Skialeiheia, 
1598, is to King, he was probably unfortunate in 
iiis diminutiveness. For in the “Preludium” to his 
Satyra Pri?na in that work, Guilpm has the phrase 
. . . like the dwarfe King’s fcurril grace ...” 

6 V. the dedication in n. 57. 


t Nash refers to King’s “quarters” (where the 
Societie” met) as a place where one could expect 
the best ale. 

8 Cf. n. 50, where Gerard writes of tobacco as a 
product of the West Indies and labels a cut of N. 
Tabacum “Tabaco or Henbane of Peru.” (V. ibid , 
n. 8.) 
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Primed for fchn T-tp,<i veiling at ^SaintMagnus 
Title of Rowlands, 1613 

From the copy in the Bodleian Library 1 


ROWLANDS, Samuel (1570?-! 630?) 
MORE KNAVES YET? London, 1613. 


T HE “Poet Laureate of tobacco” ( v . nos. 71, 83, 89, 94) recurred to a favorite 
theme in this volume of his Knaves series. He was still satirizing the excessive 
use of the weed and, in the second poem following, produced, in his homely and 
rollicking fashion, an ironic mythological version of tobacco’s origin. 2 


1 That in the Arents collection is the Utterson reprint. 2 Cf. n. 224, the German version of this poem. 
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Tobacco carted to Tyburne 
A Fleming late that kild one with a knife. 

Carried by cart to end his wretched life, 

Toward Tiburne riding did Tobacco take, 

(To purge his head againft his heeles did fhake) 

But I durft lay ten pounds to twenty fhilling. 

To take his purge no wife-man will be willing: 

Though Engliflimen are apt for imitation. 

Yet Maifters, let the Dutchman keepe his fafhion; 

For howfoe’re it with his liking flood, 

The fmoaking did his choaking little good. [C^-Dy 1 ] 

To Jmokey Nofes, and jlinking Noftrils. 

Great lupiter being at a folemne feaft 
With all the Gods, Vulcan that footie beaft, 

A Pipe of his Tabacco fell to drinker 

Venus difpleas’d, faid fye fweet loue you ftinke. 

And I am fure that Inna you offend: 

Neither will Pallas hold you for her friend, 

Ceres will fay the fume will blaffc her corne. 

And Floraes flowers fuch loathfome fmell doe fcorne; 
Put vp your pipe, fmoke here no more you muff: 

The very fteeme makes Mars his armor ruff. 

And cloudes Apolloe’s glorious fun-bright face, 

Saturne you fee fpits at it in difgrace. 

What rhume’s in Bacchus eyes, how red they looke! 
How long iff loue fince you Tobacco tooke? 

Marry (quoth he) late fitting on my trough, 

(With that he whift till all the Gods cry’d fough) 
Came a young deuill of th’infernall nation, 

And brought me that with Plutoes commendation: 
And faid, to drinke with me he had defire, 

Becaufe I traded like to him with fire. 

Now they drinke neither wine, nor ale, nor beare, 

But fire, and ftinke, and fmoke, as this is here, 

When loue heard this, well Vulcan (quoth he) well, 
For fhame let vs diftinguifh Heauen from Hell, 

Caft hence your rowle, and your Tobacco ball, 

Or elfe with thunder ile deftroy it all; 

My lightning fhall confume it from your Nofe. 

With that from Heauen Mercury it throwes. 

And downe amongft the Blackamores it lights: 
Whome Ioues wing’d Herald did fuppofe were fprites. 
So by that error they Tobacco got, 

And fell to fmoke it very burning hot. 

As common and frequent with euery Moore, 

[ 5 ° 71 
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As with th’infernall furies t’was before. 

Not long fire drinking was at their difpofe. 

But that the fmell came to the Spaniards Nofe 
And he would teach his braine fome fmother too; 

French, Dutch, Italian, they the like would doe: 

But th’Englifh to difgrace them all did ftriue, 

His Nofe fhould fmoke with any Nofe aliue. 

ms like an ill weed that growes fall;, ’tis come. 

To ftinke in Noftrils throughout Chriftendome, 

So that of moft it may be truely fpoke. 

Their tongues yeeld idle breath, their Nofes fmoke. [D r a -D/J 

First Edition of this reprint. Small octavo (A- [first, prob. blank, lacking]; B s (a leaf, marked 
B 2 * inserted between B 2 and B 3 ); C-F 4 ; one leaf, unmarked, with the editor’s note on r?, 
and on the v? a vignette cut, etc., and colophon: [Ryde, Isle of Wight] Reprinted at the Bel- 
dornie Press, by G. E. Palmer, for Edwd. V. Utterson, in the year MDCCCXLI.). 

Boards, uncu ». Size of leaf: x inches. Inscription in Utterson’s hand presenting the book 

to W. B. D. D. Turnbull, Nov. 1841. 

1 rcm ihe collections of VV. B. D. D. urnbull (1851, n. 851), and John Kershaw (1877, n. 116), 
with the armorial bookplate of the latter. 

References: STC., 21392. The Four Knaves , ed. by E. F. Rimbault (Percy Society, 1844). 
Complete Works (Hunterian Club, 1880), ii. 

Only two examples are known of the original edition, according to the entry in STC., 21392, 
o! which the Pluntington copy has an imperfect title-page. Utterson’s reprint was limited to 
but sixteen copies. 


WITHER, George (1588-1667) 

ABUSES STRIPT, AND WHIPT. London, 1613. 


J ACOBEAN society, it seems, was so heavily impregnated with vice that when 
the youthful poet, George Vither, came to review it he uncovered enough material 
for twenty satires. These, which comprise his Abuses Stript and Whipt, treat of the 
evils inherent in such abstractions as Ambition, Lust, Revenge and Weakness. 

In the second book, “Of the Vanitie, Inconfiancie, weaknes, and Prefumption of 
Men . . . , one of the abuses whipt is the haughty custom of preferring foreign com¬ 
modities to those of home. Among these exotic products was tobacco, and the in¬ 
temperance displayed in its use was highly disturbing to the young moralist. 1 


1 He succeeded in overcoming his aversion to to¬ 
bacco some time later, and his indulgence in smoking 
served him as an anodyne when he was imprisoned 
(for the third time), 1660-1663. hi his An Improve¬ 
ment of Imprisonment, 1661, occurs a philosophic 
poem, “A Meditation whilfl he was taking a Pipe of 
Tobacco,” which contains the lines: 

Here, all alone, I by my felf have took. 

An Emblem of my Self, a Pipe of Smoke: 

For, I am but a little piece of Clay 


I ill’d with a Smoke that quickly fumes away. 
Th.s /' amity, our Clymat never knew 
Till near the time, in which, firft breath I drew; 
And otherwhile, it is of wholfome ufe 
(Though, for the moft part fubjedl to abufe:) 
Since firft I fmookt it, after (it came hither) 

I laid it by, nigh thirty years together, 

And for my healths fake, then, did reaflume 
That Bauble wherewith we Tobbacco fume . . . 

(Miscellaneous Works, Wither, Spencer Soc. ed., 
1874, pp. 98-100.) 
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Our own herbs, fruits and plants we despise, but such as we can get abroad we praise. 
But know we not that if such things -were planted abroad they were for the help of 
diseases there? Is not our climate different, and will not our “complexions” be 
poisoned by such plants? 

Tuft me I thinke, this ouermuch refpe&ing 
Of Forraine Compounds and the ftill neglecting 
Of our owne Symples is the caufe that wee 
So little better for our Phijicke be. 

Some in their writings praife Tobacco much. 

Perhaps the vertue of it may be fuch 
As they haue faid where firft the fymple grew. 

But if it be replanted heere anew, 

From it[s] owne foile where natures hand did place it, 

I dare not with thofe properties to grace it 
Which there it had; nor can the Vertue bide 
When tis tranfported to our region driftl. 

et almoft ’tis a wonder to behold. 

How generally now both yong and old 
Sucke on that forraine weed-, for fo they vfe it, 

Or rather (to fpeake right) fo they abufe it. 

In too oft taking, that a man would thinke 
It were more needfull then their meate or drinke: 

But what’s their reafon? do not aske them why, 

For neither can they tell you that, nor I. 

Vnleffe ’t be this: So they haue feene fome do 
Forfooth, and therefore they muft vfe it too. 

Nay, wonder not; The Sunne lights not a Nation 
That more addicfteth apijh imitation 
Then do we Englijh . . . 

Should a stranger come garbed in a fashion outlandish and weird, our courtiers would 
hasten to ape him. 

Nay, we cannot name 
T hat thing fo full of Barbanjme and Jhame 
hat they’le not imitate: witneffe this fmoake, 

' bich though at firft it was enough to choake 
Or ftifle vp the fenfe; though ’twere vnpleafing 
In taft and fauour, oftentimes difeafing 
The takers bodies; yet like men halfe mad, 

Not knowing neither what effeCl it had. 

Onely becaufe a rude and Jauage Nation, 

Tok’t for fome vnknown need; thei’le make ’t a fafhion 
Alas what profit England at thy need. 

Haft thou attaind to by this Indian weed. 

What hath it lengthend life or maintaind health? 

Or hath it brought thee more encreafe of wealth? 
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It dries fuperfluous moiftures; doth’t? indeed 
Tane [taken] with diferetion it may ftand inffceed. 

And furely it deferues to be excus’d. 

Being with honneft moderation vs’d. 

But I do greatly wonder what they ment, 

That firft did takt in way of complement. 

For now it is as common at each meeting. 

As how cTyee, or GodJaue yee for a greeting, 

Hees no good fellow thats without the Pox, 

Burnd pipes Tobacco, and his Tinder-boxe 
And therefore their be fome who fcarce abide it. 

Yet alwaies wil for company prouide it. 

With whom (though they alone the fame efchew) 

' hei’le take it til they fpit and cough and Jpue. 

Methinkes they may as wel fince this theile doe. 

At all their meetings take Purgations too. 

Theres not a Tinker, Cobber, Jhepheard now. 

Or Raj call Ragamuffin that knowes how 
In a blind Alehouje for to drinke a pot. 

Or fwagger kindly if he haue it not. 

You fhall haue fome among them wil not fticke. 

To fweare that they are for Tobaco ficke. 

When by their ragged outfides you would gather, 

It were for want of bread and vidtualls rather. 

And fo I takt. But now if you deny, 
h’affedting jorraine drugges a Vanity. 

Yet you I hope will grant, becaufe ’tis plaine 
he vfing of Tobacco thus is vaine. 

I meane in thofe that daily Jit and Jmoake, 

Ale houje and Tauerne till the windowes roke. 

And you muft yeeld if euer; Quod nunc Jumus, 

E’ne as the old verje faies, jios,Jcenumjjwnus. [L 6 b -L g a ] 

In the same poem, in an account of “one humorous tricke . . . Which lately 1 ob- 
feru’d,” by which two lazy gallants were persuaded to overstay at a tavern, it is 
recorded that a good part of their time was passed with the aid of their tobacco 
pipes. [M s b -M 7 a ] 

First Edition. Small octavo (A® [first, blank, lacking]; a-!; B V 8 [last two, blank, and lacking]). 
The publisher’s name, Francis Burton, comprises the monogram on the title. 

Original calf, partly uncut on lower margin. Size of leaf: 5%' x 3 "pi inches. T, defective owing to 
an original fault in printing. 

This piece (n. 3622 in an unknown early XIXth century English sale) is from the collections 
of W. H. Miller and S. R. Christie-Miller (4 April 1924, n. 833). 

References: STC., 25891. L., 2963. G.(W), n. 1015. 

It is not unlikely that the first edition of this work was called in—a possible explanation of 
its rarity. 
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The number of editions which appeared in the initial year, 1613, has been placed by some 
authorities at seven (v. catalogues of the Huth and the Rowfant libraries), Hazlitt had re¬ 
corded four, and Frank Sidgwick, the editor of The Poetry of George Wither (1902), noticed five. 
He attempted, too, to establish the existence of an edition before the first of 1613, but the 
book was not registered at Stationers’ Hall until 16 Jan. 1613 [1612]. 2 The STC. recognizes 
only four editions of 1613. 

For reasons no longer clear the authorities took offence at Withers flagellation—perhaps some 
petty courtier or nobleman recognized a personal thrust in some veiled allusion. At any rate 
he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea for several months—an experience he was to undergo 
again later. 

Witber’s poetry was not accepted with complete favor. Long after the production of the 
Abuses he became involved in the contest between the king and parliament. Having been 
captured by Charles’ troops, he was saved from a “traitor’s” death only by the satiric inter¬ 
vention of Sir John Denham, the royalist poet. He entreated that the king spare Wither, 
saying that so long as the latter lived, he himself could not be accounted England’s worst poet! 


BARCLAY, William (c 1570 —c. 1630) 

NEPENTHES, OR THE VERTVES OF TABACCO. Edinburgh, 1614. 

I Nepenthes , the author, with rare good humor, defended the therapeutic value 

of tobacco against the skepticism of James I and the calumnies repeated by his 
disciples. (I he work has been called the earliest contradiction of the Counterblaste , 
but ardiner, n. 96, must receive the honor of first challenging, by implication at 
least, the king’s pronunciamento.) 

While in this thesis, too, the extravagant “tobacconist” is reproved, it was not the 
ethical problems presented by those who smoked for pleasure which invited Barclay’s 
pen. He appears to have had but a plain desire to stir his readers’ admiration for a 
new herb which he generously and enthusiastically prescribed. 

iie Scottish author s bland disregard of James I’s dicta on tobacco suggests that he 
thought a countryman entitled to complete freedom of speech. He had some notable 
advantages over his royal opponent. He was educated abroad—this made him liberal; 
he enjoyed his pipe—that made him genial. He seems to have been worthy (in a 
modern sense) of the title of Professor of Humanity,” a chair he had once held in 
the University of Paris. 

His Nepenthes , however, displays in its main portion a naive and complete faith in 
the new drug from the Indies.” It made no new contribution to medical knowledge; 
on the contrary it confirmed the uncritical opinions of those to whom tobacco was a 
panacea. Barclay, despite his obvious intelligence, showed none of that spirit of 
scientific questioning evinced by some contemporary colleagues, such, say, as Wilhelm 
vanderMeer. 1 

To the edition of 1615 a portrait of Wither by 1611-1612 which some students assume existed. 

Hole is generally prefixed, dated 1611. The date 

probably accounts for the hypothetical edition of 1 V. n. 148 [Dd z']. 
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A most worthy lady, the “very Ivno of our lie,” having commanded the author to 
destroy some monstrous diseases, he arms himself with a box and a pipe—the box 
to conserve his tobacco, and the pipe with which to use it. With these two, God 
willing, he can overcome many maladies. But, he asks, 

Arft why doe I treat of a matter fo often handled by fo many, fo odious to Princes, 
fo pernicious to fundrie, and fo coftly to all? 

Secondly, why doe I as another Clodivs reueale myfteria bones Decs, and prophane 
the fecrets of Phyficke? 

Why ’tis simple enough. A good matter is not made worse w'hen maintained by 
many, etc., and as for the hatred of princes, ’tis known that one man’s meat is an¬ 
other's poison. And if it be costly, why then use less of it. As for unfolding the 
mysteries of physic, 

... I anfwere, I meane but to reforme the harme which proceedeth of the abufe, 
and to fhew to my countrey men that I am more willing to pleafure them then to 
profitemy felfe. . . . It refteth now to vnfold what moued me to entitule this treatife 
Nepenthes , becaufe it hath certaine mellifluous delicacie, which deliteth the fenfes, 
& fpirits of man with a mindful obliuion, infomuch that it . . . induceth . . . the 
forgetting of all forrowes & miferies. And there is fuch hoftilitie betwene it & 
melancholie, that it is the only medicament in the world ordained by nature to 
entertaine good companie: infomuch that it -worketh neuer fo well, as when a it is 
giuen from man to man, as a pledge of friendfhippe and amitie. 

Its more popular names are recorded, but the author will have it that it is worthy of 
the dignity ol so lofty a name as Nepenthes. Although the plant is grown in many 
gardens in England and on the Continent, only that fostered in the West Indies, South 
America, etc., and brought home by mariners is to be used, as shall be shown. Avarice 
and greed have impelled some merchants to apparel some European plants with 
“Indian coats, and to enftall them in fhops as righteous and legittime Tabasco." 

Some others haue 2 abacco from Florida indeede, but becaufe either it is exhaufted 
of fpiritualitie, or the radicall humor is fpent, and wafted, or it hath gotten moyf- 
ture by the way, or it hath bene dried for expedition in the Sunne, or carried too 
negligently, they fophifticate and farde E2] the fame in fundrie fortes with blacke 
Ipice, Galanga [galangal], aqua vitce, Spanifh wine, Anife feedes, oyle of Spicke 
[apparently lavendar] and fuch liked 31 

So that the moft fine, beft, and pureft is that which is brought to Europe in leaues, 
and not rolled in puddings, as the Englifh Nauigators firft brought home. 

The fineft Tabacco U] is that which pearceth quickly the odorat with a fharpe aro- 
maticke fmell, and tickleth the tongue with acrimonie, not vnpleafant to the tafte, 
from whence that which draweth moft water is moft vertuous, whether the fub- 
ftance of it be chew-ed in the mouth, or the fmoake of it receiued. 

. . . In a Goofe there is nothing which doth not ferue either for meat or medicine, 

2 1 e., paint to remove its detects. in demand, N Tabacum. Cf. n. 120, second excerpt. 

3 The N. rustica of Florida in its natural state ■•The author was here recommending familiar 

was unappealing to English palates. It was treated varieties of N. Tabacum, from the West Indies and 

to give it the appearance and taste of the variety South America. 
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no not fo much as the doung: But in Tabacco there is nothing which is not medicin, 
the root, the ftalke, the leaues, the feeds, the fmoake, the allies, & to be more 
particular, Tabacco may feme for the vfe of man either greene or dry, of greene 
Tabacco may be made Syrups, waters, oyles, vnguents, plafters, or the leafe of it 
felfe, may bee vfed mortified at the fire to cure the afthma, or fhortneffe of breath, 
diffolue obftrufitions, heale the olde cough, burning vlcers, wounds, migraim [me¬ 
grim], Colicke, fuffocation of the mother: and many other difeafes, yea almoft all 
difeafes, l5] 

Although he will treat of the manner to prepare remedies from green tobacco, etc., 
the author refrains from advising about the “infufion and deco&ion” of tobacco 
smoke: ’tis too dangerous for the unpractised and must be left for application to some 
prudent physician. 

As for Tabacco in fubftance holde in the mouth, as an apophlegmatifme, or medicin 
to draw fleame out of the head by the mouth, I avow it to be one of the beft & 
fureft remedies in the world againfl Paralifie, epilepfie or apoplexie, that is, the 
falling ill, and Vertigo Idiopathica , the paflion of dizzines in the head by wind, that 
euer was found out. 

These, four of the most incurable diseases that besiege the brain of man, have been 
treated, since the days of Hippocrates, by various purgings, to which has been added 
a sixth method, namely spitting. This, tobacco brings about better than any other 
medicine. Mercury and tobacco are compared. It is stated that 

. . . Tabacco is hote, becaufe it hath acrimonie, it is cold becaufe it is narcoticke 
and ftupefafitiue, it maketh drunken, and refrefheth, it maketh hungrie and filleth, 
it maketh thirflie, and quencheth third: . . . 

But tobacco has the advantage of mercury as it works its cures by slaver only, when 
chewed or smoked. 

... to the cure and preferuation of an armie of maladies, Tabacco muft be vfed 
after this maner. Take of leafe Tabacco as much as being folded together, may 
make a round ball of fuch bigneffe that it may fill the patients mouth, and inclyne 
his face downward towards the ground, keeping the mouth open, not mouing any 
whit with his tongue, except now and then to waken the medicament, there fhall 
flow fuch a flood of water from his brain and his ftomacke, and from all parts of 
his body that it shall be a wonder. This he muft do falling in the morning, and 
if it be for preferuation, and the bodie very cacochyme, or full of euil humours, 
he muft take it once a weeke, otherwife once a month: But if it bee to cure the 
Epilepfie or Hydropifie once euery day. 

hus hath he employed tobacco himself, with success. 

As concerning the fmoke, it may be taken more frequently, & for the faid effects, 
but alwayes falling, & with emptie ftomack, not as the Englilh abufers do, which 
make a fmoke-boxe of their Ikull . . . there is one William An/lop [(,] an honeft man 


s The author, it is evident, was familiar with the 
tobacco gospels of Liebault and of Monardes (nos. 
12 and 15). 

6 This high recommendation from such a source. 


it is hoped, proved profitable to the said Anslop, 
who has the honor of being the first living tobacco 
seller mentioned by name in English literature, un¬ 
less Humphrey King (n. 106) was of that profession. 
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dwelling in Bifhops-gate ftreet, hard within the gate that felleth the beft Tabacco 
in England , and vfeth it moft difcreetly. 

The matter of smoke being still in controversy the author proceeds to analyze it, 
showing that since the time of the ancients suffumigations have been a received anti¬ 
dote for certain ailments. Most modern physicians recommend tussilago (coltsfoot); 
the advice of others is repeated. But tobacco is far and above superior to all these 
remedies; a number of its uses are cited, including its value “if the rage of toothache 
excarnificate the goomes . . .’’or “if there be founding in the eares ...” Even 
among the many thousands who for pleasure’s sake daily overindulge in tobacco 
there be few of whom it can be said that they died of smoke. Because of man’s 
structure most diseases lodge in the brain, and as tobacco smoke goes immediately to 
the brain, it refreshes the animal spirits and dries the sources of innumerable diseases. 

Only those whose brains are hot and dry, which is a temperament unnatural to the 
brain, should refrain from the use of tobacco in smoke. It were a task indeed to set 
down all the diseases which tobacco will cure; the author, however, mentions a few 
of the more dangerous and provides a number of recipes and the modus operandi. 

But the reader is earnestly cautioned that this new plant is not perfect for all persons, 
because of differences of temperament, etc. It must be employed only at the discre¬ 
tion of a prudent physician. He relates an instance of one who sought to be his own 
physician, having observed the remedies applied to him by his doctor shortly before, 
but failed because he “lacked a principal point . . . [he] receiued not the potion from 
the hand of a Phyfician.” 

Barclay’s loyalty to his colleagues is such that he wishes it were law that none dare 
practise physic under penalty of death, without a certificate of his right to do so. 7 

Although he be “a valley Poete . . . neuer hauing fleeped in Parnajfus ,” Barclay 
thought it meet to fill some pages with verses in tobacco’s praise. Of the six poems 
one admonishes the abusers of tobacco to give over their evil ways, another is addressed 

To my Lord the Bishop of Murray. 

The flatelie rich late conquered Indian plaines, 

Fofter a plant, the princes of all plants, 

Which Portugall, after perill and paines. 

To Europe broght, as it moft iuftlie vants [vaunts]: 

This plant at home the people and Priefts affure. 

Of his goodwill, whom they as God adore. 

Both here and there it worketh wondrous cure. 

And hath fuch heauenlie vertue hid in ftore. 

A ftranger plant Ihipwracked in our coaft. 

Is come to help this cold phlegmatick foyle, 
et can not liue for calumnie and boaft, 

In danger daylie of fome greater broyle: 

My Lord this facred herb which neuer offendit 
Is forcde to craue your fauour to defend it. 

1 The implications were, of course, that as to- be restricted to competent members of the medical 

bacco had been awarded a place in the materia fraternity. This attitude was common to most of 

medica by physicians, its therapeutic uses should the physicians who wrote about tobacco. 
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To the moffc accompli- 
Jhed, and true Philoclea of this 

Yle, L. E. L. L. F. 

Some do this plant with odious crymes difgrace. 

And call the poore Tahacco homicid. 

They fay that it, O what a monftrous cace! 

Foreftals the life, and kils man in the feed. 

It fmoaketh, blacketh, burneth all the braine, 

It dryes the moifture treafure of the life. 

It cureth not, but ftupifies the pain, 

It cuts our dayes before Atropus knife. 

Good Ladie looke not to thefe rauing fpeiches, 

You know by proof that all thefe blames are lies. 

Forged by fcuruie leud vnlearned Leiches, 

As time hath taught, and prattife that all tryes. 

Tobacco neither altereth health nor hew. 

Ten thoufand thoufands know that it is true. 

First Edition. Small octavo (A B 8 ). With the printer’s device on the title. 

Photostat of the copy in the Bodleian Library. 

References: STC., 1406 [records four copies]. Arb., 115 Jf. La., Europe, 32-33. F., 86-87. 
Reprint, in The Miscellany of the Spalding Club (f, 1841). 


RAVENSCROFT, Thomas (1592?—1635?) 

A BRIEFE DISCOVRSE. London, 1614. 

I N THIS scientific study of musical systems the author, a musician of note in his 
day, presented a song, popular, perhaps, with the more genteel “tobacconists” of 
the reign of James I. This is set to music in quartet arrangement. It is slightly re¬ 
arranged here: 

Tobacco fumes away all naftie rheumes. 

Rut health away it neuer lightly frets, 

And nappy Ale makes mirth (as Aprill raine doth Earth) 

Spring like the pleafant fpring, where ere it foaking wets. 

Chorus 

But in that fpring of mirth. 

Such madnes hye doth growe. 

As fills a foole by birth 

With crotchets, with Ale and Tobacco. 
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One cleares the braine, the other glads the hart, 

Which they retaine, by nature and by art: 

The firft by nature cleares, by Arte makes giddy will, 

The laft by nature cheares, by Art makes heady ftill. 

Chorus 

So we, whofe Braynes els lowe. 

Swells hye with crotchet rules, 

Feed on thefe two, as fat, 

As heddy giddy fooles. [D 4 b —E 2 a ] 

First Edition. Small, quarto (Y; Hlf 4 ; IflHI 2 ; A-Dq Second part, the music, with half-title, A-G*.) 

Levant morocco, by F. Bedford. Probably on Large Paper. Size of leaf: 8^x6^6 inches. 

From the collection of S. R. Christie-Miller (Dec. 15, 1919, n. 132). 

References: STC., 20756 [records four complete copies, but not this]. L., 2053. jaggard, 257. 

Tobias Flume’s The First Part of Ayres , 1605 [C 2 a ], and Thomas Weelkes’ Ayeres or Phan- 
tasticke Spirites, 1608 [B 3 b ], both contain tobacco songs popular in their day. The first is 
reprinted in Partington (f, 1924), p. 24; the second may be found in Fairholt, pp. 74-75. 


TAYLOR, John (1580-1653) 

THE NIPPING OR SNIPPING OF ABVSES. London, 1614. 


T HE discovery of tobacco and its use by Christians provided further reasons for 
the righteous to assail the devil. Among the misdeeds with which he was now 
charged was the invention of the nicotian plant. It was seriously proclaimed by some 
of the faithful that as Satan had been unsuccessful in his assaults upon the Christian 
faith, he had subtly enslaved its followers with a new vice through the medium of the 
Indians. 

Tobacco, and the chief form in which it was employed socially, contained elements 
which would readily suggest to the superstitious the conceit of its devilish origin : a 
“heathenish drug,” enjoyed through a combination of fire and smoke, and accom¬ 
panied by an odor often compared to a “brimstone stench.” Then, too, the very 
obvious pleasure derived from smoking by its devotees would have made it an object 
of suspicion to reformers, while the extravagances committed in its use by noisy 
gallants and base fellows confirmed the new and solemn belief held by the purifiers 
of society. 

Quite early in nicotian annals the devil had been suspect, and the suggestions made by 
Benzoni (n. 10), Monardes (n. 15), and others, were openly expressed by Philaretes 
(n. 61). 1 But no one advertised the devil so fully in this respect as did Taylor, that 
voluble pamphleteer and “ King’s water-man,” in this work. 2 


1 Nash, in 1592, had already made an interesting 
allusion to Lucifer’s association with tobacco ( v. n. 
70, n. 1), and Middleton (n. 70) had composed a 
last will for Satan in which the “Arch Tabacco- 


taker of England ” was remembered. 

2 The relation of the prince of darkness with to¬ 
bacco was an idea long to do service. It probably 
is with us still— cf. the Introduction, p. 8, n. 2. 
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Plutoes Proclamation concerning his Inf email pleafure for the Propagation of Tobacco 
rue Newes and ftrange my Mufe intends to write. 

From horrid concaues of eternall night: 

Whereas a damned Parliment of Deuils, 

Enadted lawes to fill the world with euils, 

Blacke Pluto fundry proclamations fends 
hrough Barathrum , and fummons all the fiends, 
o know how they on earth had fpent their times, 

And how they had beclog’d the world with crimes. 
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Whereupon, in seven stanzas, seven demons report their misdeeds. 

Then Pluto faid, thefe ills, you haue done well. 

In propagation of our kingdome. Hell: 

But yet ther’s one thing which I will effedt. 

Which too long hath been buried with negledt; 

And this it is, in Rich Ajnerica , 

In India, and blacke Barbaria. 

Whereas the peoples fuperfti[ti]on {how 
Thei’re mine, becaufe no other God they know. 

In thofe mifguided lands I cauPde to breed 
A foule contagious, {linking Manbane weede: 

Which they (poore fooles) with diligence doe gather 
To facrifice to me that am their Father: 

Where euery one a Furies hi ape affumes. 

Befog’d and clouded with my hel-hatch’d fumes. 

But thefe blacke Nations that adore my name, 
lie leaue in pleafure: and my mifchiefes frame 
Gainft thofe who by the name of Chriftians goe, 

Whofe Author was my fin all ouerthrowe. 

And therefore ftraight diuulge our great commands. 

That prefently throughout all Chriftian lands. 

Tobacco be difperft, that they may be 
As Moores and Pagans are, all like to me. 

That from the Palace to the paltry nooke, 

Like hell in Imitation all may looke. 

In vice let Chriftians, paffe both lewes and Turks, 

And let them outpaffe Chriftians in good works. 

Let euery Cobbler with his durty fift. 

Take pride to be a blacke Tobaconift: 

Let Idiot Coxcombes, fwea[r]e tis ex’Ient geare [stuff], 

And with a whiffe their reputations reare. 

Let euery Idle adle-pated gull 

With ftinking fweet Tobacco ftuffe his skull. 

Let Don fantafticke fmoake his vaftie gorge. 

Let rich and poore, let honeft men and knaues, 

Be fmoak’d and ftunke vnto their timeleffe graues. 

Thus is our laft irreuocable will. 

Which though it dam not man, I know twill kill. 

And therefore ftraite, to euery Chriftian Nation 
Diuulge, and publifh, this our Proclamation. 

A Proclamation or approbation,/rom the King of execration, 
to euery Nation, for Tobacoes 
propagation. 

Whereas wee haue beene credibly Informed (by our true and neuer failing Intelli¬ 
gencers, as the foules of Vfurers, Broakers, Knights of the Poft, Panders, Baudes, 
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& fuch like, our welbeloued fons and daughters, by gracelefie adoption) that the 
Hearbe, (alias weede) ycleaped Tobaco, (alias) Trinidado, alias, Petun, alias, 
Necocianu , (a long time hath beene in continual! vfe and motion, amongft the 
Sunburnt, tan-skind Indians, Barbarians and the reft of our black guard inhabiting 
in America , which hath beene greatly to our contentment to fee our execrable 
feruants on the earth, to come fo neere our infernall Tartarian fulphorous conta¬ 
gious ftinke, with their tereftriall imitations: wee therefore with the full confent 
of our three Eftates, namely our Lords fpiritual of our owne fynagogue, as twelue 
Turkifh Muftyes 66. Popes & fundry other Cardinals &c. Prelates our foure truffle 
friends. Befides our Temporal! Lords, as Heliogabalus, Nero, Sardanapalus , with 
many more, and our Comminalty or vafi'als, whereof the chiefe, wee hold to be 
Guido Faux, Francis Rauillac, and all fuch as were Naturalized into the line of 
Iudas or Achitophell. Wee with thefe eftates afore faid doe (by the Authority of 
this prefent Parliament) ftraightly charge and command that all deuils, demy- 
deuills, feinds, furies, hagges, witches, ghofts, goblins, fpirits, elues, fayries, or any 
other fubie< 5 t or fubiedts, to our infernall monarchy, by what name or title foeuer 
they bee called, that they and euery of them doe forthwith vpon the fight hereof, 
difpearfe themfelues amongst the Chriftians (the vtter enemies of our mightie 
Monarchy) and there by infpirations of witchcrafts, fpels, exorcifmes, coniurations, 
incantations, or any other of our Magicall deuifes, doe their beft endeauors to 
poflefle them with the loue of Tobaco, make old men doate ouer it, and yong men 
admire it, make the rich fmoake away their wealth in it, make the laborer in one 
lioure in the Eauening puffe away his whole dales worke, let the decaied banquerupt 
bee alwaies my traffic fadtor to divulge it, be they neuer fo bafe let them bee 
acounted Noble that vfe it, and be they neuer fo noble, let them be thought bafe 
that refufe it: let Play-houfes, Drinking-fchooles, Tauerns, Alehoufes, Bawdy- 
houfes, be continuallie haunted with the contaminous vapours of it, nay (if it be 
poffible) bring into their Churches, and there choake vp their Preachers, (my only 
and my hateful! enemies.) 

And whereas the Indians, and other farre remoted barbarous Nations were the 
firft that vfed it, wee do ftreightly further charge and command, that you and 
euery of you, doe diffwade them from the exceffiue vfe of it, and let thofe Nations 
that are our continuall oppofites in manners and Religion bee fullie poffeft with an 
immoderate defire of it like Llorfleehes, the more they drinke the more let them 
thirft, let it bee a trade to pradtife the whiffe, the fnuffe, the gulpe, the euaporating 
or retention. 131 Doe this withall expedition as you expedt the fruition, of our 
fatherly execrable Malleuolent malledidtion. 

Giuen at our Palace at Gehenna &c. 

This Proclamation was no fooner doon. 

But thoufand furies to and fro did runne, 

T’acomplifh what their Matter Pluto fpoke 
And fully fill the world with ftinke and fmoake: 

And now the man tliats e’ne of feeling reft, 

3 Cf. n. 59 [Aii b —iii a ; Iji a - b ; L u b iir]. 
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By reafon of his age whofe teeth hath left 
1 he vafty Cauerne of his mumping cud, 

Muft haue ~"obaco to reuiue his blood: 

The gliftring Gallant, or the gallant Gull, 

"he ieering pander, and the hackney Trull, 

The Royfting Rafcall, and the fwearing Slaue, 

' he Hoftler, Tap Her, all in generall craue 
To be a foggy, rnifty, fmoaky iury 
Vpon this vpftart newfound Indian fury. 

Great Captaine Gracelejfe , ftormes, protefts, and fweares, 

Heele haue the rafcall Poet by the eares. 

And beat him, as a man would beate a dogge, 

That dares once fpeake againft this precious fogge. 

It is the iewel that he moft refpefits 
It is the gemme of ioy his heart affedts: 

It is the thing his foule doth moft adore. 

To liue and loue Tobaco, and a whore: 

Hee’le cram his braines with fumes of Indian graffe. 

And grow as fat with’t as an Englilh Affe. 

Some fay ' obaco will mens dayes prolong, 
o whom I anfwer, they are in the wrong. 

And fure my confcience giues me not the lie 
I thinke twill make men rotten ere they die. 

Old Adam lin'd nine hundred thirty yeere, 
et nere dranke none, as I could read or heare: 

And fome men now hues ninety yeeres and paft. 

Who neuer dranke Tobaco, firft nor laft. 

"hen fince at firft it came, from faithleffe Moores 
(And fince tis now more common far then whores) 

I fee no reafon any Chriftian Nation 
Should follow them, in deuilifh imitation: 

So farewell pipe, and pudding, fnuffe and fmoake 
My Mufe thinks fit to leaue, before fhe choake . . . 

Certaine verjes written in the Barbarian tongue, dropt out of a Negroes pocket, 
which I thought good to injert, becauje they tend to the honour of Tobaco. 

aprofh fogh ftinkquafh flauorumques fie fominofhte 
Spitterfpawlimon, loatherfo hem halkifh fpewribofhte 
Miftrum fog fmoakrafh, choakerumques olifa trilh trafh 
Dam durticum belchum, contagiofhte vomitrofhe: 

Whifferum, puffe gulpum, allifnuff huff fleaminon odifh 
Rewmito contaminofh diabollifh dungifh odorifh . . . [C 4 b - 0 3 a ] 

First Edition. Small quarto (H‘>; A- L 1 )- 

Calf, by Ramage. Size of leaf: 6 ll /P x 5 N inches. Imprint of title pardy cut away. 
References: STCY, 23779. L., 2588. Haz., H., 595. 
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Title of Ramor, 1615 

From the copy j n the John Carter Brown Library 


HAMOR, Ralph (//. 1609-1628) 

A TRVE DISCO VRSE OF . . . \ IRGINIA. London, 1615.. 


Hiuan luiuiucs m iiomi nmenca, 


.a: and none so permanently with the commerce of tobacco as did fertile Virginia^. 
1 he cultivation of the plant, to which the settlers were soon invited (both by nature 
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and by their own private necessity)/ developed into an immense trade in consequence 
of the importation of N. Tabacum there (v. Strachey’s account, infra), and when 
the harsh and unprofitable N. rustic a (indigenous to Virginia) had been abandoned 
as a commercial commodity 2 tobacco-growing became the general vocation in the 
colony. 

It was in this first American possession of the English crown that the plant unmis¬ 
takably displayed its economic value, for despite the opposition received from home 
and the competition from abroad, tobacco triumphantly demonstrated that it, alone, 
could successfully maintain a colony. 3 

The first colonist regularly to cultivate the plant in Virginia as an article of commerce 
is, fortunately, known—John Rolfe. 4 Elamor, then secretary of the struggling settle¬ 
ment, was the earliest to credit Rolfe with instituting this great industry. In a 
passage relating to the natural resources of the settlement by which the English in 
Virginia could easily subsist, he wrote: 

I holde him a worfe husband . . . that lhall at any time after be worfe cloathed 
then he went ouer: the valuable commoditie of Tobacco of fuch efteeme in England 
(if there were nothing elfe) which euery man may plant, and with the leaft part 
of his labour, tend and care will returne him both cloathes and other neceffaries. 
For the goodneffe whereof, anfwerable to wetiJndie Trinidado or Cracus [Caracas 5 ] 
(admit there hath no fuch bin returned) let no man doubt. Into the difcourfe 
wherof, fince I am obuioufly entred, I may not forget the gentleman, worthie of 
much commendations, which firft tooke the pains to make triall thereof, his name 
M r John Rolfe , Anno Domini, 1612, partly for the loue he hath a long time borne 
vnto it, and partly to raife commodity to the aduenturers, in whose behalfe I 
witneffe and vouchfafe to holde my teftimonv in beleefe, that during the time of 
his aboade there, which draweth neere vpon fixe yeeres, no man hath laboured to 
his power, by good example there and worthy incouragement into England by his 
letters, then he hath done, witnes his manage with Powhatans daughter, one of 
rude education, manners barbarous and curfed generation, meerelv for the good 
and honour of the Plantation . . . [D 4 b ] 


The author’s enthusiasm for the new crop of tobacco produced through Rolfe’s ex¬ 
periment led him to a prophecy as confident as that expressed by Harcourt (n. 105) 
in relation to the tobacco of Guiana, and one which future events proved equally 
valid. 

Former treatises on Virginia having discoursed of the “country commodities” the 
author has purposely omitted consideration of them here, nor is he as conversant 
with those especial subjects as those who had discovered and written of them. 


1 V. the Introduction, p. 86, n. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 

3 The subject of Virginia’s association with to¬ 
bacco is treated in the Introduction — v. especially 
pp. 86-105, 126-143. In the mam text of the 
catalogue will be found other works which further 
relate Virginia’s history in this regard— v. especially 
nos. 158 “q,” 164, 456, 713 and 784. 

4 “In casting a brief retrospective glance over the 
period of time to which this inquiry has been con¬ 


fined, it is seen that by far the most momentous 
fact in the history of Virginia in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was the discovery, through Rolfe’s experiment 
in 1612, that the soil of the Colony was adapted to 
the production of a quality of tobacco which was 
destined to prove valuable in the European mar¬ 
kets.” (Bruce, ii, p. 566.) 

3 This is a reference to the importations of tobacco 
seeds from Trinidad and Venezuela (o. infra, n. 12) 
the first of which was recorded by Strachey (». infra). 
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But he does know well about such 

marchantahle commodities of tobacco, hike graffe, and filke wormes: I dare thus 
much affirme, and firft of 'Tobacco, whofe goodneffe mine own experience and triall 
induces me to be fuch, that no country vnder the Sunne, may, or doth affoord 
more pleafant, fweet, and ftrong Tobacco, then I haue tailed there, euen of mine 
owne planting, which, howfoeuer being then the firft yeer of our triall thereof, wee 
had not the knowledge to cure, and make vp, yet are ther fome now relident there, 
out of the laft yeers well obferued experience, which both know, and I doubt not, 
will make, and returne fuch Tobacco this yeere, that euen England lhall acknowl¬ 
edge the goodneffe thereof. [FT F/ 1 ] 

Rolfe, himself, in his “Relation of the State of Virginia in 1616” (probably written in 
1617), remarked upon the new industry: 

Thus briefly have I sett downe every man’s particular imployment and manner of living; 
albeit, leAt the people—who generallie are bent to covett after gaine, especially having 
tabled of the sweete of their labors- should spend too much of their tyme and labor in 
planting tobacco, knowne to them to be verie vendible in England, and so negledt their 
tillage of corne, and fall into want thereof, it is provided for—by the providence and 
care of Sir Thomas Dale r6J —that no farmer or other—who must maintayne themselves 
—shall plant any tobacco, unless he shall yearely manure, set and maintayne for him¬ 
self and every man servant two acres of ground with corne, which doing they may plant 
as much tobacco as they will, els all their tobacco shalbe forfeite to the colony—by 
which meanes the magazin shall yearely be sure to receave their rent of corne; to main¬ 
tayne those who are fedd thereout, being but a few, and manie others, if need be; they 
themselves will be well Stored to keepe their families with overplus, and reape tobacco 
enough to buy clothes and such other necessaries as are needeful for themselves and 
household. For an easie laborer will keepe and tend two acres of corne, and cure a good 
Store of tobacco—being yet the principall commoditie the colony for the present yield- 
eth. . . . (Neill, p. 108.) 

Previously Rolfe had remarked that “tobacco . . . thriveth so well, that no doubt 
but after a little more triall and expense in the curing thereof, it will compare with 
the beSt in the WeSt Indies.” 7 


A valuable pendant to Rolfe’s account is to be found in the relation (1612) of William 
Strachey, the first recorder and secretary of Virginia, 1610-1611. This clearly portrays 
the species of tobacco then growing there and confirms in part the notice of the plant 
given by Hariot, in 1588 ( v. n. 36). It has, too, in an obscure passage, a matter of the 
greatest historical importance- Strachey’s passing comment “there hath been brought 
. . . tobacco-seed from Trinidado” 8 (p. 31, op. cit. infra). This importation, rendered 
necessary by the demand in England for the West Indian N. Tabacum , 9 resulted in 
the economic salvation of the colony. Strachey wrote of tobacco: 


6 Then governor of Virginia. 

3 The MS. “Relation” (BM., Royal MSS. 18. 
A. XI) was first published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, 1839, V, p. 401. It had been quoted 
from by Purchas, 1617, and by Smith, 1627 (n. 


164). Cf. Neill, p. 106, and Brown, Genesis of the 
U. S. (1,1890), ii, p. 790. 

8 The island (now British) of the West Indies, 
near the delta of the Orinoco. 

9 V. the Introduction, pp. 84 and 86, and n. 120. 
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here is here great Store of tobacco, which the salvages call apooke; 1101 howbeit yt is not 
of the beSt kynd, yt is but poore and weake, and of a byting tail, yt growes not fully a 
yard above ground, bearing a little yellowe flower, like to hennebane, the leaves are 
short and thick, somewhat round at the upper end; whereas the beSt tobacco of Tryni- 
dado and the Oronoque is large, sharpe, and growing two or three yardes from the 
ground, bearing a flower of the bredth of our bell-flowers in England: the salvages here 
dry the leaves of this apooke over the fier, and sometymes in the sun, and crumble yt 
into poulder, stalks, leaves and all, taking the same in pipes of earth, which very in¬ 
geniously they can make. We observe that those Indians which have one, twoo, or 
more women, take much, 1 ” 1 —but such as yet have no appropriate woman take little or 
none at all. (Pp. 121-122 of The Histone of Travaile Into Virginia Britannia , ed. R. EL 
Major, Hakluyt Society, 1849.) 12 

When Elamor visited Powhatan, having been sent on an embassy by Sir Thomas 
Dale, he was received into that potentate’s house, where 

The firft thing hee offered vs was a pipe of Tobacco, which they call Pijjimore , [l3i 
whereof himfelfe firft dranke, and then gaue it me, and when I had drank what I 
pleafed, I returned his pipe, which with his owne hands he vouchfafed to take from 
me , . . [F 4 a ~ b ] 


First Edition, first issue. Small quarto (A-Kd [last, blank]). With the printer’s device on the 
title. 

There are 13 lines in the conclusion of this issue, on I 2 b , censuring the English clergy, which, in 
the second, were replaced by 12 lines of inoffensive comment. 

Photostat of the copy in the John Carter Brown Library. 

References: STC., 12736. C., n. 365. Col., i, 359. Comes, 47 ff. 


10 In the “Dictionarie of the Indian Language,” 
appended to Strachey’s work, tobacco is given as 
uhpooc, as well as apooke, tobacco pipe as uhpoocan, 
as w T ell as apokan, together with other words relat¬ 
ing to tobacco, pipes, pouches, etc., all dependent 
upon the same stem. Prof. Dixon (pp. 24 26) found 
in the word for tobacco, apooke, the stem from which 
the Virginian tribes and their relatives derived their 
terms for pipe ( uhpoocan, pawpekon), and which also 
occurred in all the Central Algonkian languages for 
the same object. V. uppowoc, in the Glossary. 

11 While several botanists ft. nos. 17, 28) attempted 
to relate tobacco to satyrium, a plant which sup¬ 
posedly excited lust, Strachey appears to have been 
the first to imply that the Indians themselves re¬ 
quired the plant as an aphrodisiac. Lescarbot (n. 
92 [Cc ; b ]), however, credited the chastity of the 
Canadian Indians partly to their use of tobacco, 
while Philaretes (n. 61), Vaughan (n. 161), and 
others assured their readers that smoking induced 
sterility. 

12 Succeeding this importation ft. 1610-1611) the 
seeds of other varieties of N. Tabacum were brought 
into Virginia—those of the tobacco growing about 


the Orinoco River, Venezuela. They were introduced, 
upon the recommendation, it is said, of Raleigh 
ft/, n. 49). (Comes— Razze, p. 122—says this oc¬ 
curred after 1616, but Hamor’s reference to appar¬ 
ently successful crops of “Cracus” tobacco in Vir¬ 
ginia indicates an introduction prior to 1615.) This 
kind became known as “Oronoque,” “Oronoko,” 
etc., after it had acquired the characteristics in¬ 
duced by its new habitat, etc., and rapidly became 
commercially valuable. ( V. Comes, Razze, p. 122, 
for an account of this cross-bred “Virginia” variety.) 
Through the introduction of seeds of other kinds of 
N. Tab. (Comes thinks var. havanensis), the col¬ 
onists soon produced the famous “Sweet-scented” 
tobacco. Other varieties were eventually developed 
by selection and cross-breeding, but it was these 
two kinds (“Oronoko” and “Sweet-scented”) which 
opened up the markets of the world for the Vir¬ 
ginian and the Maryland colonists. V. the Intro¬ 
duction, p. 107, n. 2, et passim. 

13 There seems to be no authority for this other 
than Hamor. In relation to its old English signif¬ 
icance, the term suggests that Hamor himself found 
the odor of a pipe objectionable. 
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HARINGTON, Sir John (1561-1612) 

EPIGRAMS BOTH PLEASANT AND SERIOVS. London, 1615. 

EPIGRAMS 

Both 

PLEASANT AND 
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Written by that oAU-Worthy Knight, 
Sir I o h n Harring ton: 

And neuer before Printed. 

Fro captu Lett oris habentfrnfata libclli. 



LONDON 

Imprinted for John Badge, and are to be fold at hi s 
fhoppe at the South dore of and 

at TSritdines “Bnrji. 
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Title of Hakington, 1615 

A STRATAGEM of a ' obaccc pipe,” Epigram 41, relates how a revengeful lady 
made use of a smoking tobacco pipe to destroy the wares of a churlish peddler 
to whom she had granted her favors. [C 2 a b ] See n. 188 for another epigram relating 
to tobacco, not included in this edition of Elarington. 
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Of a drunken Tobacconijl 

34. When Marcus hath carrowft March beere & facke, 

And that his brains grow dizzy therwithal. 

Then of Tobacco he a pipe doth lacke. 

Of Trinidade in cane, in leafe or ball. 

Which tane [taken] a little, he doth fpit and fmacke. 

Then layes him on his bed for feare to fall, 

And poore Tobacco beares the name of all. 

But that fame pipe [cask] which Marcus braine did lade. 

Was of Medera [Madeira], not of Trinidade. [C /] 

First Edition. Small quarto (A-F'>). 

Morocco, by F. Bedford. Size of leaf: x 5^16 inches. 

From the library of W. A. White. 

References: STC., 12775. Ed. by N. E. McClure (1926). G. (L), n. 134. Shakespeare ana, n. 391 
(1618 ed.). Co., vii, 171 Jf. 

De Ricci (p. 346) describes two issues of this work, apparently differing only in the set-up of 
the title and dedication. The Arents copy conforms with the one he records first. 

A few' of Flarington’s epigrams, which had been circulated in manuscript, were appended to 
a poem, Alcilia, by I. [or J.] C., 1613. The edition of 1615 contains one hundred and sixteen 
epigrams, the majority of which formed the fourth book of the complete collection of 1618 in 
which appeared three hundred and forty-six of these pithy verses. Their popularity was such 
that they were reprinted in 1625 and 1633, and adjoined to Elarington’s translation of Orlando 
Furioso, for the first time, in 1634 ( v. n. 188). 


HERNANDEZ, Francisco (1514-1578) abridged by Nardo-Antonio RECCHI, 
translated by Francisco XIMENEZ {d., c. 1620) 

QVATRO LIBROS. Mexico, 1615. 1 

[Translation of title ] Four books on the nature and virtues of the plants and animals that are 
accepted in the practise of medicine in New Spain [Mexico], and the method, correction and 
preparation which is required to administer them, according to w'hat Doctor Francisco Hern¬ 
andez wrote in the Latin tongue. Very useful for all kinds of people who live on farms and in 
towns where there are no physicians or pharmacies. Translated and augmented with many 
simples, compounds and other curative discoveries, by Friar Francisco Ximenez, of the Con¬ 
vent of St. Domingo of Mexico, native of the city of Luna of the kingdom of Aragon. To our 
Reverend Father, Master Friar Hernando Bazan, Provincial Prior of the province of Santiago 
of Mexico. ... In Mexico, from the house of the widow of Diego Lopez Davalos, 1615. 
Sold at the shop of Diego Garrido . . . 

H ERNANDEZ, physician to Philip II of Spain, received from that ruler a 
roving commission to collect the flora of Mexico and to study its natural 
history. Upon his return to Spain, 1558-1559, he brought back with him numerous 
specimens of plants. Among these were examples of N. Tabacum and N. rustica , 

1 The Quatro Libras appears to be the first work printed in America to contain an account of tobacco. 
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la calie de Tacuba, y enla Porteria de S.Domingo. 


Title of Hernandez, 1615 


which he described These are referred to by some contemporary and later writers 
as the earliest known examples of the plant in its natural state brought into Europe. 2 

2 But other authorities consider this importation citing the same). See, also, n. 5-A, and the notice 

to have consisted of seeds alone (Magnenus, n. 234, of H. luteus there which suggests that N. rustica 

on B/, Nitsche, Geschichte des Tabaks , f, 1845, p. 5, was growing in Belgium by 1554. 
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he first chapter dealing with tobacco, as summarized below, is largely the work of 
Recchi, who extended the original account of Hernandez by adding to it botanical 
and medical information, etc., derived chiefly from Monardes and De l’Escluse. 3 
More than half of the chapter in this 1615 edition does not appear in the complete 
text of Hernandez, published in 1790 from copies of his own MSS., under the title 
Opera cum edita, turn inedita. In the 1648 edition 4 of Recchi’s abridgement of Her¬ 
nandez occurs a cut of Pycielt, probably from a plate executed for Hernandez. 

Of the herb which they call picietl , 5 and those of the island of S. Domingo Tauaco . 6 

The plant which the Mexicans call picietl , the natives of S. Domingo call Tauaco. 

Its other names in Europe are recorded, and the botanical variations of the three 
“species” then known in Spain described. 

here are two species in Mexico —picietl and qaauh iyetl. The former usually 
grows about two palms high, with flowers like the yellow hyoscyamus. The latter 
grows to the height of the lemon tree, and its leaves differ according to the climate 
and soil so that it is found sometimes with sessile leaves of an arm’s length, 7 some¬ 
times with petiolated leaves of a smaller size. 8 They produce flowers like the 
campanula, white, with reddish centers. 

1 hese are compared with other plants so that the reader may better understand their 
physical characteristics. In the account of their qualities earlier authorities are drawn 
upon. The wonderful virtues inherent in tobacco are noticed and the method of smok¬ 
ing for the cure of asthma, etc., explained. 

"'obacco has, however, very definite ill effects wiien its use is abused. The Indians 
employed it in healing wounds from poisoned arrows. 

A list is provided for the uses of the plant in various forms, for the treatment of gout, 
etc. Tobacco also prevents hunger; in explanation of this phenomenon a long and 
detailed description is given of its effect on the stomach and other organs. 9 [Aa 3 a - 
Bb 4 a ] 


3 Nos. 15, 18, 27, etc. 

4 t - infra for an account of this edition. 

s Prof. Dixon (pp. 32-33) regards the Nahuan pic 
as a stem connoting the general idea of diminutive- 
ness. In the same language the word for tobacco is 
ye-tl; pic-ietl, therefore, was “small or dwarf [to¬ 
bacco]/’ See Dixon for a discussion of the word 
picietl, and WL, i, pp. 146, 149-150, ii, p. 139. 
Comes (.Monographic, p. 21) classifies picielt as a 
variety of N. rustica (texana ). 

In his Vocabv.lario, Mexico, 1571, Molina defined 
picietl as “an herb like henbane, which is medic¬ 
inal.” The word yet.l is translated as “ perfume, 
incense” by A. de Olmos, Grammaire de la Langue 
Nahuatl ou Mexicaine, Paris, 1875. This definition 
of tobacco may have been adopted because of the 
aromatic substances mixed with the dried herb (v. 
in text infra), unless it was based on the early as¬ 
sumption that the purpose of smoking was to per¬ 
fume oneself. Cf. the Introduction, p. 4, n. 3. 

6 Hernandez’ own heading, as recorded in the 
Opera, 1790, is simply (trans.) “Of picietl or the 
herb yell." V. infra, n. 9. 


7 Comes (p. 20, n. 10) tentatively identified this 
variety as N. Tabacum var. macrophylla. 

8 N. Tabacum var. fruticosa (ibid., n. 11). 

7 Hernandez’ original text, in the Opera, 1790, 
differs in some important details from Recchi’s 
version. Hernandez writes that Picietl (or yeti) 
appears to be like Hyoscyamus. The Haitians 
call the plant tabacum because they use it in 
smoking-instruments called tabacos. Some call it 
the sacred herb, or nicotiana. There is another 
species called Quauhyetl with a white flower and 
a large leaf. They are in error who think these 
plants are species of Hyoscyamus. The plant in¬ 
duces sleep. If the leaves are dried and made into 
a pipe-shaped form . . . and one end lighted while 
the other is placed in the mouth the smoke from 
this will drive out humors from the chest and help 
asthma. It also relieves fainting, etc., of pregnant 
women, is of remedial value for sores, toothaches, 
and similar ailments. 

In the account of its therapeutic uses Hernandez 
states that the juice of tobacco leaves eradicates 
cancerous wounds; the dust (pulverized dry to- 
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Of the tauacos, which they use in Hispaniola, which the Mexicans call picietl™ 

In Hispaniola they call tauacos certain hollow pieces of cane, one and a half palms 
in length, which are outside smeared over with coal dust, and inside are full of 
tauaco , liquid amber (or xochi ocotzotl ), and also o some other hot and fragrant 
materials, which, being lighted on the side where the filling is, emit the smoke 
through the other end, and which, swallowed through the mouth, gently sooth the 
senses and all labor and fatigue, and, besides, this remedy removes all pains, espe¬ 
cially of the head, and the phlegm from the chest, which causes asthma, is rejected, 
and it comforts the stomach, but its abundant use should be avoided, because it 
greatly disturbs the liver, charging it with too much heat, which is the cause of 
cachexy, an ill habit of the body, and other incurable diseases. [Ml [Vv I b ] 


Small quarto (iff 4 ; A- Z 4 ; Aa-Zz 4 ; Aaa-Ddd 4 ; Eee 2 ). 


of title; six pages relating to American plants, written in an 
La Imprenta en Mexico, Medina (1907), ii, n. 297. Wi., i, 
the Huntington Library, Henry Harrisse has written an inter- 


First Edition. 

Full-page woodcut of a religious subject. 

Old stamped sheep. Size of leaf: 7 x 5 I M6 inches. 

Early owner’s inscription on v? 

early hand, bound in at end. 

References: B., i, n. 175. C., n. 367. 

150. Comes, 20 _//., 84-85. 

In a copy of this work now in 

bacco) cures punctures caused by poisoned arrows, 
etc.; that a picietl medicament was for sale in the 
shops, etc.; and that tobacco snuff alleviates suffer¬ 
ing and fatigue, etc., etc. (Vol. I, pp. 159-164.) 

These references would seem to contradict the 
assertion made several times in the history ff. the 
Introduction, p. 29, etc.) that none of the early 
visitors to the Americas had observed the uses of 
tobacco in surgical applications, etc., prior to 1580 
or thereabouts. But Hernandez does not state that 
he witnessed the medicinal uses of tobacco and a 
careful comparison of his text with that of Monardes 
(n. 15) leads one to the conclusion that he derived 
a part of his information from the latter’s work. 

This popular handbook of American plants, etc., 
was circulating widely at the time that Hernandez 
was composing his own work. Prof. Wiener sug¬ 
gests that Estienne and Liebault’s (2,1?,, Liebault’s) 
chapter on tobacco was the source of Hernandez' 
information (ii, p. 150). (Monardes’ work was un¬ 
questionably the source of Recchi’s opinions on the 
therapeutic uses of tobacco as given in the passage 
from the 1615 edition above.) 

Several passages corroborate the opinion that 
Hernandez depended occasionally upon Monardes’ 
text. In one he speaks of “the Indians living near 
to Haiti” whose use of tobacco to cure poison- 
arrow wounds “is confirmed by the inhabitants of 
the island of St. John.” (Op. cit., I, p. 162.) Mon¬ 
ardes gives a fuller report of the incident to which 
this refers, saying that it occurred on the island of 
“Saint Ihon Depuerto Rico” (v. supra, p. 248). In 
the chapter under consideration Hernandez seems 
merely to have repeated statements then widely prev¬ 


alent in Spain and elsewhere that the tobacco plant 
was a vulnerary, etc. 

10 There is a confusion of terms here— cf. the head¬ 
ing of the chapter given in the first excerpt, supra. 
The caption conforms with that in Hernandez’ 
Opera (Vol. Ill, chap. 71), although a more literal 
translation of the latter is “Of the tabacos of the 
Haitians, which the Mexicans call pocyetl.” The 
thing described was a reed-cigarette (cf. in Oviedo, 
n. 4, De l’Escluse, n. 73, and Diaz, n. 177), then 
common in Mexico. Recchi states that these were 
filled with tauaco, etc.; Hernandez, with yeti. V. 
the introduction to the Glossary. 

11 This translation is from Prof. Wiener’s Africa, 

ii. 149 .IS°- , 

Prof. Wiener, citing N. Leon’s edition of the 
Cuatro Libros (1888) as his source, writes that 
Hernandez originally wrote his work in Latin, but 
had it translated into Nahuatl by an Indian, who 
also was to make a Spanish translation of it (ii, 
p. 148). “Unfortunately Hernandez has come down 
to us only in Ximenez’ annotated edition of 1615 
and the still later Latin edition of Recchi, but 
Ximenez’ text is, in all probability, not far distant 
from that of Hernandez, and, besides, the forty 
years intervening cannot have made much of a 
change in the medical concepts of the City of 
Mexico.” 

He then provides the translation of the passage 
relating to the tauacos given above. “This passage 
shows that only the curative properties of the to¬ 
bacco, which corresponded to those of henbane, etc., 
were recognized, and smoking as a pleasure was 
still considered to be injurious.” 


1615 
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esting account relating to it (cf. C., n. 367). He points out that Hernandez composed the 
$uatro Libros after his return to Spain and that he had many plates representing plants and 
animals engraved. He died, however, before his work was committed to the press. 

Nardo-Antonio Recchi, of Monte Corvo (Kingdom of Naples), afterwards physician to Philip 
L reexamined Fernandez material with the intention of preparing an abridgement of it 
relating to medicine and pharmacy. Returning to Italy, he, too, died before any of his con¬ 
densed version was printed. Fray Ximenez translated Recchi’s abridgement into Spanish, 
preserving the original Mexican names. 

Recchi s text, extended by me notes and descriptions of noted Italian botanists, was printed 
under the title of Nova Plant arum.™ The original manuscripts of Hernandez were believed 
to have been destroyed with the library of the Escorial in 1671 but copies in the author’s own 
handwriting were discovered in the library of the Jesuits’ College at Madrid and published in 
179 0 under the title of Opera cum edita , turn inedita. 

The edition of 1615 is more valuable than the others, as its preservation of original Mexican 
names gives it considerable philological importance. Harrisse regarded it as very rare and 
was able then (1871) to locate but two other copies: Royal Library, Munich, and that now in 
the John Carter Brown Library. The British Museum and New York Public libraries now each 
contain a copy, and there are two in private American collections. 


HOBY, Sir Edward (1560-1617) 

A CVRRY-COMBE FOR A COXE-COMBE. London, 1615. 

I N T HIS ponderous and obscure anti-Catholic work occur conversations between 
the “Mayor” and ‘ Minister of Queenborough,” and Nick Groome 1 and Doctor 
Jabal Rachil, Libeller. 2 

The latter affirms that the profaners of the Holy Catholic Church tremble when they 
see the miracles of proof God has performed. This inner torment 

may be melancholy fits, that Lipfius [3] his ftorie caufed in the Knights breaft, which 
to driue away, hee read his Booke rolling Crabs by the fire fide, with a pipe of 
Tobacco in his hand, Hill calling for more wine . . . 

The Mayor makes an appropriate observation and admits that the miracles done in 
he true Church serve lor the terror of the profane. But he (Questions whether such 
miracles “ beare the fame impreffie with thofe” performed by [esus. 

Nick. . . . What will he not wonder at who makes fo ftrange, that a man holds a 
Tobacco pipe in his hand? If hee had held it in his foote, that had beene more 
woorthy the noting. And yet if Iohn Clement had beene prefcribed that Phificke 
his Jeete being turned (by a monftrous composition) towards the forepart of his breaft , 
hee had beene as like to haue vfed his toes as his fingers in that feruice. Had it 
beene but for Lipfius fake, he might haue Swallowed the fmoak of his tobacco ieft. 
'is well knowne that he vfed many a pipe, in the penning of his holy booked 41 


12 Nova plant-arum, Animalium et Mmeralium Mex- 
icanorum Ilistoria . . . Rome, 1651. The work was 
first entitled Rerum Medicarum Novae Hispaniae 
thesaurus . . . Rome, 1648. See the BM. catalogue. 


1 1 .e., the author, Hoby. 

2 John Floyd, the Jesuit— v. infra. 

3 I.e., Joest Lips 

4 Probably his Politicorum, 1589. 
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Title of Hoby, 1615 

labal is of their humour, who will rather loofe their friend then their ieft; but if 
hee could as thoroughly leaue his fiction, as my Mailer hath that Indian fumiga¬ 
tion, his booke would haue had fewer leaues, and his leaues lefife mes. [Ff 2 — Ff 3 , 
“Purgatories Knell”] 
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First Edition, second issue. Small quarto (f * [first, blank]; A Z* [A, and 3 marked B]; Aa-Oc* 
[Ii 4 , a cancel; “Typographus Ledtoribus Benevolis” on Mm 3 a_b ; Appendix, Mm 3 a -Oo 3 b ; Errata 
on last; Oo 4 , prob. blank, lacking]). (In all recorded copies leaf Ii f is a cancel—for reason now 
unknown.) 

The signatures of the copies recorded correspond, except that the copy in the Huntington 
Library runs only to Mm„ after which the leaf of errata is inserted. As the note of the printer 
to the reader [Mm/“ b ; v. supra] speaks of replacing the concluding leaves with additional 
matter, copies with the Appendix are of a subsequent issue. 

Original vellum, partially uncut. Size of leaf: 7^5 x 5^ inches. 

“Robert Gordone” and the cost “-5 fhillings-” are written on the title. 

From the collections of Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun (1816, n. 1123), W. H. Miller, and 
S. R. Christie-Miller (7 April 1924, n. 267). 

References: STC., 13540. L., 1079. H, 22 (on “Shakespearian Parallels” in this work). 

In 1613 Hoby wrote a reply, A Counter-snarle for Ishmael Rabshacheh / to some work of the 
Jesuit, John Floyd, probably The Overthrow of the Protestants pulpit babels , 1612. Upon the 
publication of Floyd’s rejoinder. Purgatories Triumph over Hell . . . 1613, Hoby responded 
with his Curry-Combe for a Coxe-Combe. 


JOHNSON, Jacobus 

SCHEDIASMATA POF’TICA. London, 1615. 

[Translation.of title] Poetic trifles, or a little book of epigrams. Jacob Johnson, Master of Arts, 
Cambridge, author. [Beale’s device] London, from the printing-house of John Beale, 1615. 

A MONG these exercises in the poetic form of the epigram are two comparing 
tobacco and wine, followed by a further pair which consider the uses and ad¬ 
vantages of one over the other. 

The first epigram, on the theme that tobacco is better than wine, says some kind 
things about the physical benefits of tobacco. But, with genial impartiality, in the 
next piece, the author provides an antithesis in verses which seek to show that wine 
is better than tobacco. [B 6 b -B 7 a ] 

(A cunning trick with words and frequent puns, in the familiar form of Latin epigram¬ 
matists, makes it difficult to convert the sense of the foregoing into simple English. 
In the succeeding verses a less mannered style permits of free translation.) 

The smoke of tobacco should be preferred to wine. 

This smoke purges the brain made heavy with wines and heals various diseases. 
No medicine drives away rheumatism more quickly than does tobacco. It dis¬ 
perses putrid matters, draws forth undigested food from the stomach, and when 
the smoke is inhaled it provides an anodyne for sad spirits, &c., &c. Therefore 
tobacco is to be preferred to Bacchus, nor does its shameful abuse destroy its good 
uses. [B 7 a ] 

s There is a reference in this work to the author’s Indian weede, and perhaps have fpent fome-what 

use of tobacco, in which he says: ‘... I confeffe that way, which had bin better given to the poore.” 

in my time I have not beene an enemy to that (Pp. 39-40.) 
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But even if the author meant it, Martial’s muse must be served: 

Wine should be preferred to the smoke of tobacco. 

Tobacco smoke surrounds the brain with a dense cloud of vapors and is too drying. 
It takes away the most longing appetite. Pure Massic wines digest tough foods, 
drive forth harmful matter from the stomach and bring pleasantness to the palate, 
&c., &c. The fiery smoke makes the throat blacker than an oven. It affects the 
veins with too much heat and dyes the blood a black color. Therefore let Bacchus 
be preferred to tobacco, for it enlivens the oppressed mind, &c. [B 7 b ] 

First Edition, first issue. Small octavo (A 6 ; B-D 8 ; E 2 ). 

Old morocco. Size of leaf: 5^6 x 3^5 inches. 

References: STC., 14665 [records one copy, but not this]. L., 1215. 

This appears to be the only edition of this book. The copy in the British Museum—there is 
another in Lincoln Cathedral Library—has a cancel title, Epigrammatum Libellus: Slue, 
Schediasmata Poetica, and with imprint reading Exeudebat loannis Beale; impenfis Richardi 
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Redmer, 1115 [1615], but there are no textual differences between this second issue and the 
first. he book was entered in the Stationers’ Register to Beale on 29 Nov. 1614 under the 
title of Schediasmata Poetica. 

Nothing seems to be known about the author for the biographers have passed him by. He says 
on the title that he was an M.A. and there seems to be no reason to question so modest 
a claim. From the evidence provided by his only book one might say that he was an amiable 
person, with a dignified sense of humor, a particular affection for Martial, and a mild epi¬ 
cureanism which permitted the luxury of both wine and tobacco. 
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RICH, Barnaby (i540?-i620?) 

THE HONESTIE OF THIS AGE. London, 1615. 


T HAT passionate reformer of moral abuses, Barnaby Rich, had become more 
serious about tobacco when he came to compose this work. 1 No longer was 
that heathenish weed to be treated lightly and in vein ironic; the time for jesting was 
past. Now must all good men come to the aid of the “counterblasters." 

In this tract (which in his Epilogue Rich calls his twenty-fourth publication) he gives 
an interesting if exaggerated account of the extent of the tobacco trade in and about 
London. He emphasizes the fact that the sale of tobacco was not confined to the 
shops of specialists in that commodity, but had attracted numerous petty dealers, 
inn-keepers and others. 

. . . amongft (certaine newe inuented profeffions), this trade of Tobacco doth ex¬ 
ceeds: and the money that is fpent in fmoake is vnknowne and (.' thinke) vnthought 
on, and of fuch a fmoake as is more vaine, then the fmoake of faire words, > or that 
(they fay) will ferue to feede Fooles, but this fmoake maketh Fool.es of tVifemen. 
Me thinkes experience were enough to teach the moft fimple witted, that before 
Tobacco was euer knowne in England, wee liued in as perfect health, and as free 
from ficknefie as we haue done Athens [since]: and looke vpon thofe (whereof there 
are a number at this prefent houre) that did neuer take Tobacco in their hues, and 
if they doe not liue as healthfome in body, and as free from all manner of dileafes, 
as thofe that doe take it fafteft: they fay it is good for a Cold, for a Pofe [catarrh], 
for Rewmes, for Aches , for Dropjies, and for all manner of difeales proceeding of 
moift humors: but I cannot fee but that thofe that doe take it fafteft, are afmuch 
(or more) fubieift to all thefe infirmities, (yea and to the poxe it felfe) as thofe that 
haue nothing at all to doe with it: then what a wonderfull expence might very 
well be fpared, that is fpent and confirmed in this needleffe vanity? 

There is not fo bafe a groome, that comes into an Alehoufe to cal for his pot, but 
he muft haue his pipe of Tobacco, for it is a commodity that is now as vendible in 
euery Tauerne, Inne, and Alehoufe, as either Wine, Ale, or Beare; and for Apothe¬ 
caries Shops, Grofers Shops, Chandlers Shops, they are (almoft) neuer without com¬ 
pany, that from morning till night are ftill taking of obacco: what a number are 
there befides, that doe keepe houfes, fet open Ihops, that haue no other trade to 
liue by, but by felling of Tobacco. 

I haue heard it told that now very lately, there hath bin a Catalogue taken of all 
thofe new ereefted houfes that haue fet vp that trade of felling ' 'obacco, in London 
and neere about London: and if a man may beleeue w T hat is confidently reported, 
there are found to be vpward of 7000, houfes, that doth liue by that trade. [2] 


1 Cf. n. 78. 

2 The authorities were taking official cognizance 
of the sudden development of the tobacco trade. 
In a speech in the Star Chamber, 13 February 1617, 
Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, speaking of the “in¬ 
tolerable number of ale-houses,” and the king’s plan 
to have them registered, remarked, “A branch of 
[them] is your dry tobacco houses, and those that 
sell hot waters, the one of them brought from the 


wild Irish, and the other from the wild Indies.” 
(The Letters and the Life cf Francis Bacon, ed. James 
Spedding, 1872, vi, p. 306.) Cf. nos. 178, 183, and 
n. 190, which indicate, moreover, that the retail 
tobacco trade in and about London still required 
“reformation” as late as 1633-1634. In C.S.P., 
Dom. {1633-1634, p. 479) is a reference to the fact 
that brothel-keepers indicated their houses by dis¬ 
playing a tobacco pipe. (Beer, p. 80, and ib., n. 1.) 
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he author knows not whether the shops of apothecaries, grocers and chandlers were 
reckoned in this computation, but even if they were thrust in to increase the number, 
let us, nevertheless, attempt to determine how much money is consumed by this 
smoky vapor. 

If it be true that there be 7000 fhops, in and about London, that doth vent Tobacco, 
as it is credibly reported that there be ouer and aboue that number: it may well 
be fuppofed to be but an ill cuftomed (hop that taketh not hue (hillings a day, one 
day with another, throghout the whole yeare, or if one doth take leffe, two other 
may take more: but let vs make our account, but after 1 (hillings fix pence a day, 
or he that taketh lefle then that, would be ill able to pay his rent, or to keepe open 
his (hop windowes, neither would Tobacco houfes make fuch a mufter as they doe. 
and that almoft in euery Lane, and in euery by-corner round about London. 

Let vs then reckon thus, 7000. halfe Crownes a day, amounteth iuft to 3. hundred 
nineteene thoufand 3. hundred feuenty hue pounds a yeare, Summa totalis , All 
fpent in fmoake. 

- ie author reckoneth not what is wasted in taverns, inns, alehouses, or in the homes 
of the gentry—could the total which is dissipated in this idle vanity be known, God- 
fearers would lament that such a mass of treasure is so basely consumed. 

de goes on to relate a short dialogue between a begging scholar, who was a master 
in the seven liberal sciences, and a thrifty shoemaker. The advice of the latter is 
that the scholar should abandon the sciences which have proved so illiberal to him 
and go into a profitable trade, such as keeping an alehouse, a tobacco house, or a 
brothel. Having thus battered the weed, the author hastens to assure the reader that 

or Tobacco houfes and Brothell houjes (I thanke God for it) I doe not vfe to 
frequent them, but adliue minds mud haue exercife, and I thinke to auoid the 
inconuenience of a Brothell houfe , it were better of the twaine to fit in a Tobacco 
Houfe. [D 4 a -E 2 a ; ibid, in the first edition, 1614.] 

There is an echo of this tirade on F/ 1 . 

Second Edition. Small quarto (A— G 4 ). Printed by John Legate (with his ornament on the title), 
for Thomas Adams. 

Morocco, by C. Smith [c. 1840], recased. Size of leaf: 7 x 5 To inches. 

Shorthand notation at foot of title; at end, a monogram “TR,” etc., with date 1647. Manu¬ 
script notes relating to the provenance, etc., of this volume, in Heber’s hand, on a fly-leaf. 

From the collections of Thos. Lloyd (1819, n. 1059, bought by Perry), James Perry (1822, III, 
n. 835, acquired by Thorpe for Heber), R. Heber (1835, VI, n. 3035, bought by Thorpe for 
Miller), W. H. Miller, and S. R. Christie-Miller (16 March 1923, n. 569). 

Perry had it bound with a copy of B. Rich, The Irish Hubbub, 1619, which he had also acquired 
at Lloyd's sale. It contained both pieces when sold by Sotheby’s, 1923. 

References: STC., 20987 [records four copies, but not this]. L., 2083. Haz., H., 505. Arb., 117 
(1614 ed.). Reprint, introduction by P. Cunningham (Percy Society, 1844). 

Lowndes inaccurately assigns the first edition to 1611, the cataloguer of the Huth Library 
iSotheby sale), to 1615, and in the catalogue of the Wrenn Library, it appears under 1616. 
Ihe first edition, with the same title, was published at London, 1614. 
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SANDYS, George (1578-1644) 

A RELATION OF A IOVRNEY. London, 1615. 
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T HE uncertainty which characterizes the original introduction of tobacco into 
most European countries applies equally to the Levant and to Turkey. The 
commercial conditions then prevailing make it reasonable to assume now that Venetian 
and Genoese traders first made the habit of smoking known in these Eastern ports 
by 1580-1585/ and that they were soon succeeded by the English in the dissemina¬ 
tion of this custom. It is usually stated that tobacco was unknown in Turkey before 
1605/ during the reign of Sultan Ahmed I (1603-1617), but there is historical evi¬ 
dence which indicates an earlier period. The “Diary of Thomas Dallam,” 5 the organ 
builder, recorded that when his ship met the Turkish navy in the Dardanelles the 
captain of a galley boarded it and “desired to have som tobacko and tobacko-pipes” 
(July* IS 99 )- ^he apparently insignificant episode indicates that the Turks had had 
the experience of finding tobacco on English vessels before/ and that the plant was 
not available in their own land. 


Sandys, who made an elaborate tour of a number of Mediterranean states on his 
way to Palestine, was in Turkey about 1611. He appears to have been the first to 
record in print the use of tobacco in urkey and gives a brief but suggestive account 
of smoking in Constantinople. 5 The new habit prevailed even when good tobacco 
was unobtainable and even though prohibitions against it were already in force. 

he Turkes are alfo incredible takers of Opium . . . which they fay expelleth all 
eare, and makes them eouragious: but I rather thinke giddy headed, and turbulent 
dreamers ... . And perhaps for the felfe fame caufe they alfo delight in Tobacco; 
they take it through reeds that haue ioyned vnto them great heads of wood to 
containe it: I doubt not but lately taught them, as brought them by the Englilh: 
and were it not fometimes lookt into (for Morat Bajfa [Bashaw 6 ] not long fince 
commanded a pipe to be thruft through the nofe of a Turke, and fo to be led in 
derifion through the 'itic,) 171 no queftion but it would proue a principall com¬ 
modity. Neuertheleffe they will take it in corners, and are fo ignorant therein that 
that which in England is not faleable, doth paffe here amongft them for moft 
excellent. [G 3 b ] 


In view of Dallam’s testimony {supra) and allied circumstances, there was apparent 
justification for Sandys’ suggestion that his countrymen had taught the Turks to 
smoke. He records the use of tobacco only in pipes and at that period the English 


1 It has been remarked that Murad III (reigned 
1574-1595) included some dried leaves of tobacco 
in a gift to Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, in the 
fifteen-eighties, thus first introducing the plant in 
any form into that country. Later (1590) the Polish 
ambassador at Constantinople sent tobacco seeds, 
as an American rarity, to his queen, an amateur of 
botany, who cultivated them in the royal gardens. 
Cf. Corti, p. 102. 

2 Cf. the authors cited by Comes, pp. 117 ]J. 

3 In Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant (ed, 
J. T. Bent, Hakluyt Soc., 1893), quoted by La., 
Europe, p. 61. 

A Commercial relations were opened with England 
during the reign of Murad III, and about 1583 the 
first English ambassador, William Harebone, ar¬ 
rived at the Turkish court. 

5 The Venetian ambassador there wrote (13 June 


1610) to the Doge and Senate, “The Pasha caused 
to be burned before his tent a keg of tobacco, a 
certain herb which comes as a medicine from Eng¬ 
land, and which has formedly been used here but is 
now prohibited. He also caused to be broken up 
with picks—by way of insult—certain silver pipes 
which are used for drinking the vapour of that 
herb " ( C.S.P., Venetian, 1607-1610, p. 505.) 

6 Perhaps Murad III. 

7 This incident is sometimes associated with Murad 
IV, but he only commenced to reign in 1623. He 
suffered, among other excessive antipathies, from 
tobaccophobia, and exercised such savage severity 
against those who smoked as to confirm his people 
in the opinion that he was a vicious tyrant. His 
own fondness for opium, despite his public proclama¬ 
tions against the use of all narcotics and tobacco, ter¬ 
minated his career at the age of twenty-nine, in 1640. 
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were more devoted to that instrument for smoking tobacco than any other nation in 
Europe, "lie pipe would have had a very ready appeal to a people probably already 
habituated to the use of similar appliances for various narcotics. {Cf. the illustration 
of the Persian water-pipe in the Introduction , p. 12.) 

The devotees of the habit of smoking, until past the middle of the XVIIth century, 
were to be driven to secret devices to evade the rigorous interdictions of several 
Sultans. In addition to the punishment described by Sandys {supra) it was later 
ordered that tobacco merchants were to lose both hands and feet and have their 
shops destroyed, while Murad IV, 8 the “Turkish Nero,” was, in 1633, to order the 
death penalty for those found smoking. 9 

A number of reasons inspired the severity of these Moslem rulers. Probably first of 
these was the belief that the use of tobacco induced sterility. Such an opinion had 
been expressed earlier by Christian writers 10 who pointed to the “drying qualities” 
of tobacco as a proof of their argument, and the conceit had spread far. Obviously, 
any true Mohammedan in authority would be concerned over the use of a “ drug of 
unbelievers " likely to diminish the population by reducing the potency of his sub¬ 
jects! Then, too, there was no authority for the use of tobacco in the Koran, and 
later, Mohammed himself was to be brought into a nicotian controversy among the 
Moslems by the discovery of a “prophecy,” made by him, assailing tobacco. 11 

'he danger of fire from lit pipes, too, represented a practical excuse for the decrees 
against smoking. It has also been suggested that there existed, as well, an official 
desire to prevent the success of the tobacco-and-coffee houses (then becoming popu¬ 
lar) where subjects gathered and discussed the government in too liberal a fashion. 

First Edition. Small folio ([A] 2 ; B-Z 6 ; Aa-Dd 6 [last, blank, lacking]). Printed by Richard Field. 

Engraved title-page, [A]„ by Francis Delaram; double-page map of part of Africa, and numerous 
engravings in text. T he 5 in the date on the title seems to have been altered on the plate. 

hree-quarter calf. Size of leaf: 10 H x 7-Hi inches. “Abram 1723/4 Taylor,” written on title. 

The oblong folding engraving, “Profpedt of the Grand Signeors Serraglio from Galata,” is not 
present in this copy. 

References: STC. } 21726. Arb., 115. La., Europe, 61-62. Haz., 2, 533. Comes, 117/f. 

Lowndes liked the Relation-, he says of it. These travels written in a pleasant style, are dis¬ 
tinguished by erudition, sagacity, and a love of truth.” (P. 2189.) 

A contributor to N!f (/.Ser., IV, p. 493) observed that the Oriental poets often included tobacco, 
with coffee, opium and wine, as one of the four elements of the world of enjoyment,” as one 
of the four cushions of the couch of pleasure,” etc. Legal writers, on the contrary, condemned 
it as one of “the four columns of the tent of lechery,” or as one of “the ministers of the Devil.” 

Allame, chief of the emirs (died in 1607), in order to please Murad IV [III?], wrote a treatise 
in which he recommended a decoction of bean-pods as a substitute for coffee, and condemned 
the habit of smoking. 1 he Sheik Ibrahim Likani, one of the greatest lawyers of Egypt (died in 
i6 3 °), also wrote a treatise on tobacco. Cf. ‘Flistoire de l’Empire Ottoman ’ (Paris, 1837), vol. 
viii, pp. 90, 91, 374, 375. (The original edition of the work here cited is De Hammer Purg- 
stall’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, Pest, 1827-1835. The phrases of the Oriental poets 
praising tobacco occur in vol. iv, p. 380. Cf. ibid., pp. 606, 607.) 

8 V. ante, n. 7. I0 y n 6l 

9 v - «. 397 and Corti, pp. 135 /. „ y n 
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Title of Stephens, 1615 


An Humorift 

Tobacco is a good whetftone for his property; hee doth feldome therefore forget to 
prouoke his conftitution this way: & (by being infatiate) he knowes well his humor 
may efcape the fearch of reafon, by vertue of the miff. [M 3 b ] 

A Nouice 

Being a little boulftred vp with fweete herefies of fubtill language, and Muficall 
Tauernes, he fuddenly beginnes (except fome charitable hand reclaimes him) to 
miftake Tobacco for a precious hearbe; and oftentimes I thinke it cures his raw 
humour, by operation of the price, without the Phyficke. [ 0 4 a ] 
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A Pandar 

Is the J cab of a Common-wealth . . . I ime and Tobacco brings him to a dry scale. 
[Pie] welcomes cuftomers with fire-workes: a pipe of Tobacco, and a hot Queane. 

Bowling-allies | Dicing-houfes, and obacco Jhopes , be the emples, which Hee, and 
his raternity of orers [tavern-bullies], haue erebted to Mercury and Fortune: In 
t ie two firft he doth acknowledge their eity; in the laft hee offers fmoking incenfe 
to them both; in recompence of booty gotten by Chance and cheating. [X 6 a -X 7 b ] 

Tobacco is remarked upon in the diet of A Drunkard on P 7 b ; “good fellowes take 
j obacco” occurs on R 4 a ; and another animadversion or two suggest that the author 
cordially detested the weed Spenser thought “divine.” 

First Edition. Small octavo (A-X 8 [first, blank]). 

Old calf. Size of leaf: SA ^ 3%6 inches. 

nscriptions in an early XIXth century hand relating to various sales of other copies of this 
book. A notation on the end paper refers to the bookseller, William Ford, of Manchester. 
1 hi® book is listed in his catalogue of 1807, n. 2247. 

References: STC., 23249. L., 2508. G. (W), n. 819. 4 I\k, III, 550 (on “Contemporary 
Allusions to Shakespeare”). 

This work was reissued the same year with the title: Essayes and Characters, Ironicall and In¬ 
structive. 



The Smoking Prodigal 

i'rom a ballad, “The young Heir newly come to his Efh.te,” London, 1620, in the British Museum 
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